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BOOK  V. 

PUBLIC  UfDIFFSBENCB  TO  THS  EXPULSION  OF  THS  LONO  PABLIAMSIIT—OBOM- 
well's  MANIFESTO  TO  JUSTIFY  HIS  CONDUCT — ^HE  ASSUMES  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  GOYEBNMENT — CONVOCATION  OF  THE  BABEBONE  FABLLAMENT — OBOM- 
TTELL'S  OPENING  SPEECH— CHABACTEB  AND  ACTS  OF  THE  BABEBONE  PABUA- 
MBNT — PBEYALBNCE  OF  THE  MYSTICAL  BBVOLUTIONABY  SPIBIT  AMONG  ITS 
MBMBEBS — ^ITS  INEFFICIENCY  AND  BBSIQNATION— CBOMWELL  IS  PBOCLAIMBD 
PBOTECTOB — PLOTS  OF  THE  BEPUBLICANS  AND  OAYALIBBS — LILBUBNE,  GE" 
BABD,  AND  YOTrELL— GOVEBNMENT  OF  CBOMWELL;  HIS  COUBT;  HIS  BEFOBMS— « 
SCOTLAND  AND  IBELAND  ABE  INCOBPOBATED  WITH  ENGLAND^FOBEIQN 
POLICY  OF  CBOMWELL — PEACE  WITH  HOLLAND — ^WHITELOCKE'S  EMBASSY  TO 
SWEDEN-^CBOMWELL'S  TBBATIBS  with  SWEDEN,  DBNMABK,  AND  POBTUQAL — 
CBOMWELL'S  BELATIONS  with  SPAIN  AND  FBANCB — ^ELECTION  OF  A  NEW 
PABLIAMENT — CBOMWELL' S  OPENING  SPEECH — HOSTILITY  OF  THE  PABLIA- 
MENT — CBOMWELL'S  SECOND  SPEECH,  AND  SECESSION  OF  A  NUMBEB  OF  MEM- 
BEB8 — ^BENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES  BY  THE  PABLIAMENT — CBOMWELL'S  THIBD 
SPEECH — DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  PABLIAMENT. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  awakened  no  feel- 
ing but  indiflferent  and  derisive  curiosity,  both  in  London 
and  throughout  the  country.    Not  an  arm,  not  a  voice  was 
raised  in  its  defence.    "  We  do  not  even  hear  a  dog  bark  at 
VOL.  II. — 8 
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their  going/'  said  Cromwell,  in  his  coarse  delight  at  his 
triumph.  To  this  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  vanquished, 
was  added  that  movement  of  popular  admiration  which 
daring  and  victorious  force  always  inspires :  Cromwell  had 
alone  decided,  and  personally  accomplished,  this  great  act. 
A  host  of  congratulatory  addresses  were  sent  to -him,  dictated, 
some  by  that  servile  enthusiasm  which  hastens  to  hail  the 
conqueror,  but  most  by  the  mystical  exultation  of  the  sect- 
aries, who  hoped  that  the  fall  of  the  Parliament  would 
introduce  the  reign  of  the  Lord.  Other  addresses,  of  a  fSar 
more  important  character,  arrived — from  the  army  in  Scot- 
land, which  approved  unrestrictedly  of  all  that  had  been 
done;  from  the  army  in  Ireland,  which  merely  signified  its 
submission,  and  recommended  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
without  giving  any  pledge  of  political  adherence;  and  finally, 
from  the  fleet,  which  the  Parli^iment  had  treated  with  such 
care  and  predilection,  but  which  was  controlled,  in  Blake's 
absence,  by  the  influence  of  Monk,  who  had  long  been  dis- 
posed to  connect  his  own  fortunes  with  Cromwell's  greatness, 
and  whose  co-operation  Crpmwell  had  secured,  before  attempft- 
ing  his  coup  d'kat  Either  from  accident  or  design,  Blake 
had  been  sent,  a  fortnight  previously,  on  a  cruise  to  the  north 
of  Scotland;  while  moored  before  Aberdeen,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  the  Parliament:  he  immediately  assembled 
his  captains  on  board  his  own  vessel.  Some  of  them,  sincere 
republicans  like  himself,  urged  him  to  declare  against  Crom- 
well. "No,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  for  us  to  mind  affairs  of 
state,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling, us;"  and  from  that 
day  forward,  abandoning  politics,  hi^  only  aim  was  to  con- 
quer for  his  country,  whoever  might  be  its  master.* 

*  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  Old  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, Tol.  x±.  pp.  148—147 ;  Milton's  State  Papers,  pp.  90—97 ;  Cromwelli- 
ana,  pp.  119 — 124;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  195;  Gamble's  Life, of  Monk,  p. 
71 ;  Dixon's  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  244— 249. 
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In  the  City  of  London,  some  of  the  aldermen  ventmed  a 
petition  "  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General,"  begging  him 
"that  the  late  dissolved  Parliament  might  be  suffered  again 
to  sit,  in  order  to  a  new  Representative,  and  that  they  might 
regularly  dissolve  themselves."  But  a  counter-petition  imme- 
diately arrived  from  the  City,  accusing  the  aldermen  who 
had  signed  the  first,  of  not  having  forgotten  monarchy, 
iassuring  Cromwell  of  support,  and  humbly  desiring  "that 
he  would  not  look  backward,  but  proceed  vigorously  in 
effecting  what  the  Lord  and  his  people,  and  this  poor 
languishing  nation,  expect  from  him,  and  he  has  often  pub* 
lished."^ 

Both  from  desire  and  instinct,  it  was  Cromwell's  plan  to 
proceed  boldly ;  but,  on  the  very  day  after  his  easy  victory, 
and  although  no  open  resistance  was  offered,  obstacles  ap- 
peared. Great  acts  of  the  Divine  justice  are  always  combined 
with  great  severities,  and  are  frequently  executed  by  instru- 
ments which  neither  inspire  confidence,  nor  command  respect. 
When  it  fell,  the  Long  Parliament  had  deserved  its  fate;  it 
had  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  sometimes  violated  its 
own  principles ;  it  had  assumed  as  rights  the  evil  necessities 
created  by  its  faults ;  it  had  proved  itself  equally  incapable 
of  governing  and  being  governed.  Nevertheless,  it  numbered, 
among  its  members  many  men  of  rare  talent  and  virtue,  who, 
even  after  their  fall,  were  still  held  in  just  estimation;  and 
many  honest  men  who,  notwithstanding  their  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  false  views,  had  been  sincerely  anxious  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  cons^uently  met  with 
respect  and  sympathy,  on  their  retirement  into  private  life. 
They  no  longer  had  any  power  to  exercise  or  defend ;  meji 
were  therefore  more  disposed  to  listen  to  them ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  overthrow  their  conqueror,  but  they  spoke 

>  Cromwelliana,  p.  124 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  657. 
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more  freely  of  liim,  of  his  past  actions,  of  his  future  designs, 
Whom  had  not  Cromwell  deceived?  To  whom  had  he  not 
stated  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  had  said  elsewhere  ? 
Was  he  not  himself  obnoxious  to  all  the  charges  which  he 
had  brought  against  the  Parliament  ?  Who  could  now  be- 
lieve in  his  disinterestedness,  or  rely  on  his  promises?  Was 
it  to  bow  before  the  sword  of  a  general  that  England  had 
broken  the  sceptre  of  a  king?  Questions  like  these,  occur- 
ring to  every  mind,  awakened  old  animosities,  and  aroused 
unfortunate  suspicions ;  and  M.  de  Bordeaux  was  well  in- 
formed when,  a  fortnight  after  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  coup  d'etat^  he  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Brienne :  "  The 
little  satisfactiofi  which  the  public  manifest  at  being  governed 
by  the  officers  of  war,  and  at  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, added  to  the  diversity  of  opinions  and  religions  of 
which  the  army  is  composed,  gives  the  General  considerable- 
anxiety,  it  is  said,  and  causes  him  to  fear  that  his  enterprise 
will  not  be  so  durable  or  successful  as  he  expected."^ 

Cromwell,  however,  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  attempting 
to  gain  public  approval  of  his  conduct.  Two  days  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parliament,  a  Declaration  appeared,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  General  and  his  Council  of  Officers,  ex- 
plaining their  motives,  and  setting  forth  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Parliament,  the  dangers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  army  to  prevent  a  rupture.  A  few  days  after 
this,  a  second  Declaration,  emanating  from  the  same  authori- 
ties, made  a  fresh  effort  to  the  same  end.  But  these  docu- 
ments, cold  and  embarrassed  in  style,  produced  little  effect. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  out  of  this  precarious  position,  and 
to  obtain,  for  a  power  which  was  as  yet  without  form  and 
name,  some  real  or  apparent  sanction  on  the  part  of  the 

*  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  France. 
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country.  Cromwell  sent  for  Mr.  John  Carew  and  Major  Sal- 
way,  two  staunch  republicans  with  whom  he  had  remained 
on  good  terms.  He  complained  to  them  "of  the  great  weight 
of  affairs  that  by  this  undertaking  was  fallen  upon  him^ 
afl&rming  that  the  thought  of  the  consequences  thereof  made 
him  tremble:  and  he  therefore  desired  them  to  free  him  from 
the  temptations  that  might  be  laid  before  him,  and,  to  that 
end,  to  go  immediately  to  the  Chief-Justice  St.  John,  Mr. 
Selden,  and  some  others,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to 
draw  up  some  instrument  that  might  put  the  power  put  of 
his  hands."  "Sir," answered  Major  Salway,  "the  way  to  free 
you  from  this  temptation  is  fpr  you  not  to  look  upon  your- 
self as  being  under  it,  but  to  rest  persuaded  that  the  power 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  good  people  of  England,  as  formerly 
it  was."* 

Cromwell  accordingly  assembled  at  Whitehall  the  princi- 
pal men,  both  officers  and  civilians,  who  were  near  at  hand ; 
and  at  this  meeting,  at  which  Carew  and  Salway  were  pre- 
sent, it  was  resolved  to  summon,  from  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, a  certain  number  of  "  known  persons,  men  fear- 
ing God,  and  of  approved  integrity,"  to  whom  the  supreme 
power  should  be  intrusted.  But,  as  time  would  be  required 
for  their  selection  and  arrival,  a  Council  of  State  was,  in  the 
interim,  appointed  to  conduct  the  government  Opinions 
differed  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  whom  it  should  be 
composed.  Lambert  and  the  more  worldly  men  wished  that 
it  should  consist  of  ten  persons  only,  that  affiiirs  might  be 
carried  on  more  rapidly;  Harrison  proposed  seventy,  the 
number  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  Colonel  Okey  and  othe^ 
saints,  insisted  on  thirteen,  as  symbolical  of  Christ  ^nd  hi^ 

>  Old  ParUamentnry  History,  toI.  xx.  p.  187;  CromweU*g  letters  1^4 
Speeches,  toI.  ii.  p.  886;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  toU  it  p. 
520;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  195;  Foi«tei»»8  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
vol.  V.  p.  133. 
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twelve  apostles.  Their  opinion  prevailed,  and  on  tlie  29tli 
of  April,  a  State  Council  of  thirteen  members,  nine  military 
men  and  four  civilians,  was  installed  at  Whitehall,  under  the 
presidency  of  Cromwell,  who  announced  it  to  the  public,  on 
the  next  day,  by  a  declaration  in  his  own  name,  and  signed 
by  himself  alone;  a  circumstance  which  was  remarked  even 
then,  as  indicative  of  his  future  designs.* 

It  is  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  public  affironts  which 
he  had  so  recently  received  at  Westminster,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
who  had  retired  to  his  country-seat  in  Lincolnshire,  received 
an  invitation  to  form  part  of  this  new  Council  of  State ;  and 
replied  that  "  he  believed  the  reign  of  the  Saints  would  now 
begin,  but,  for  his  part,  he  was  willing  to  defer  his  share  in 
it  until  he  came  to  Heaven."^  : 

Meanwhile,  inquiry  was  made  in  every  direction  for  those 
unknown  depositaries  to  whom  the  sovereignty  was  to  be 
transferred.  Pious  and  feithM  men  were  wanted,  who 
should  not  have  put  themselves  forward  as  candidates,  who 
should  not  have  issued,  maimed  and  mutilated,  from  the  con- 
flicts of  popular  election,  and  who  should  owe  their  appoint- 
ment solely  to  the  holiness  of  their  life,  duly  attested,  by  the 
common  consent  of  true  Christians,  to  the  power  whose  duty 
it  was  to  select  them.  Those  preachers  who  had  influence 
in  the  counties  assembled  their  congregations,  to  consult 
with  them  before  making  such  difficult  choice.  Cromwell 
and  his  officers  held  frequent  meetings,  either  to  invoke  the 
Divine  guidance  and  blessing,  or  to  examine  the  names  and 
particulars  transmitted  to  them.  The  malcontents  of  every 
sort,  Eoyalists  and  Parliamentarians,  did  their  best  to  cast 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History,  toI.  xx,  p.  161 ;  Cromweirs  Letters  and 
Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  886 ;  Cromwelliana,  p.  122 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toI. 
i.  pp.  240 — 895 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  655 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Yol.  iii.  pp.  614 — 520;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Gonunonwealth,  vol.  t.  p. 
128. 

*  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p  265. 
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derision  and  insult  on  these  proceedings  of  the  new  masters 
of  England.  Cromwell,  they  said,  pretended  that  he  was  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  invested  his 
own  wishes  with  the  authority  of  orders  dictated  by  God 
himself.  But  mockery  is  an  unavailing  weapon  against  en- 
thusiasm and  discipline;  neither  the  sectaries,  nor  the  sol- 
diers of  Cromwell  were  moved  by  it,  and  he  pursued  his 
work,  without  caring  for  such  attacks,  and  ready  to  laugh  at 
them  himself  when  opportunity  offered.  "  The  reports  spread 
about  the  Lord  General  are  not  true,"  wrote  M.  de  Bordeaux 
to  M.  de  Brienne;  "he  does  really  affect  great  piety,  but  not 
any  special  communication  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  is 
-not  so  weak  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  caught  by  flattery.  I 
know  that  the  Portuguese  ambassador  having  complimented 
him  on  this  change,  he  made  a  jest  of  it."^  After  a  month 
spent  in  inquiries  and  consultations,  Cromwell  and  his  Coun- 
cil made  a  final  selection  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  per- 
sons— a  hundred  and  twenty-two  for  England,  six  for  Wales, 
five  for  Scotland,  and  six  for  Ireland.  All  these  names  had 
been  carefully  discussed;  many,  that  of  Fairfax  for  instance, 
though  at  first  suggested,  were  rejected  on  further  considera- 
tion;  and  several,  which  had  been  incorrectly  written,  were 
rectified,  on  the  list,  by  the  hand  of  Cromwell  himself.  Some 
disaffected  soldiers,  who  thought  they  had  as  much  right  to 
interfere  in  this  operation  as  their  officers,  protested,  by  pe- 
tition, against  certain  of  those  chosen.  Cromwell  took  no* 
notice  of  their  petition,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1653,  when 
he  had  carefully  determined  on  his  list,  he  addressed,  in  his 
OMm  name  alone,  letters  of  summons  to  the  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  persons  whom  it  specified.  The  summons  was 
in  these  terms : — 

"Forasmuch  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament, 

*  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangcres  de  France. 
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it  became  necessary  that  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth  should  be  provided  for:  and  in 
order  thereunto,  divers  persons  fearing  God,  and  of  approved 
fidelity  and  honesty,  are,  by  myself,  with  the  advice  of  my 
council  of  officers,  nominated;  to  whom  the  great  charge  and 
trust  of  so  weighty  affairs  is  to  be  committed:  and  having 
good  assurance  of  your  love  to,  and  courage  for,  God  and 
the  interest  of  His  cause,  and  that  of  the  good  people  of  this 
Commonwealth:  I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain  General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  and  forces  raised  and 
to  be  raised  within  this  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  summon 
and  require  you,  being  one  of  the  persons  nominated,  per- 
sonally to  be  and  appear  at  the  Council  Chamber,  commonly 
known  or  called  by  the  name  of  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Whitehall,  within  the  City  of  "Westminster,  upon  the  Fourth 
day  of  July  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof;  then  and  there  to 
take  upon  you  the  said  trust,  unto  which  you  are  hereby 
called,  and  appointed  to  serve  as  a  Member  for  the  County 

of .    And  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail."^ 

This  satisfaction  being  once  given  to  the  constitutional 
scruples  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  until  the  meeting  of 
this  strange  Parliament,  Cromwell,  by  means  sometimes  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  sometimes  of  the  General  Council 
of  Officers,  took  into  his  hands  the  entire  government.  Or- 
ders were  issued  for  the  continuation  of  the  taxes  voted  by 
*the  expelled  Parliamient,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
and  fleet.  Four  judges,  respecting  whom  suspicions  were 
entertained,  were  dismissed,  and  two  others  appointed  to  try 
cases  in  Wales.  "The  General  has  sent  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,"  wrote  M.  de  Bor- 

*  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  toI.  ii.  pp.  886,  387 ;  Old  Parliament- 
ary History,  vol.  xx.  p.  151 ;  Thnrloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  256,  274,  289, 
806 ;  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  282 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  557  j  Heath's  Chro- 
nicle, p.  639;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  ill.  pp.  521->-524. 
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deaux  to  M.  de  Brienne,  "to  assure  them  that  this  change 
will  in  no  degree  alter  the  good  understanding  and  friendship 
which  may  exist  between  their  masters  and  this  State,  and 
that,  in  a  few  days,"  we  shall  know  with  whom  we  have  to 
treat"*  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  soon  after  appointed 
five  of  its  members  to  resume  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  commenced  with  the  ministers  of  France  and  Portugal. 
Envoys  arrived  from  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  they  were  received  without 
delay.*  Neither  the  diplomatic  relations  nor  the  internal 
aflfairs  of  the  country  suffered  any  interruption.  "  Our  great 
change,  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  governors 
to  ten,  has  been  effected  without  noise  or  sorrow,"  wrote  a 
London  merchant,  named  Morrell,  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence;  "seeing  that 
the  others  in  four  years  have  done  nothing  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  either  by  land  or  sea,  we  hope  better  things  of 
ten  than  of  two  hundred — greater  secrecy,  more  promptitude, 
less  speechifying,  more  work,  without  wasting  four  years  in 
harangues."^ 

At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  took  possession  of  the 
administration  of  public  afi&.irs,  Cromwell  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  security  of  private  interests — ^his  own  as  well  as 
those  of  others.  Disturbances,  with  which  political  passions 
were  not  unconnected,  broke  out  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  re- 
ference to  a  great  draining  of  the  fens  which  had  been  under- 
takenby  a  company  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
promoters ;  he  wrote  at  once  to  the  agent  of  the  company — 
"I  hear  some  unruly  persons  have  lately  committed  great 
outrages  in  Cambridgeshire,  about  Swaffham  and  Botsham, 

>  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangdres  de  France. 

'  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  239 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Tol.  iii.  pp.  525  —528. 
*  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de  France. 
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in  throwing^  down  the  works  making  by  the  adventurers, 
and  menacing  those  they  employ  thereabout.  Wherefore  I 
desire  you  to  send  one  of  my  troops,  with  a  captain,  who 
may  by  all  means  persuade  the  people  to  quiet,  by  letting 
them  know  they  must  not  riotously  do  anything,  for  that 
must  not  be  suffered ;  but  that  if  there  be  any  wrong  done 
by  the  adventurers,  upon  complaint,  such  course  shall  be 
taken  as  appertains  to  justice,  and  right  will  be  done."^  He 
further  induced  the  Council  of  State  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  securing  the  i*eparation  of  imy  damages,  if  the 
troops  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  them. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  experienced  one  of  those  acci- 
dents of  fortune,  which  give  strength  and  grandeur  to  newly 
established  authorities,  as  they  appear  to  be  special  marks  of 
the  Divine  fevor.  After  having  been  suspended  for  a  time 
by  the  victory  gained  by  Blake  over  the  Dutch  in  the  month 
of  February  preceding,  the  naval  war  had  recommenced,  and 
was  sustained,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  by  the  squadrons 
equipped,  and  the  admirals  appointed,  by  the  Parliament 
Tromp  held  the  sea  for  the  United  Provinces;  he  was  de- 
spondent and  hopeless,  for  his  fleet,  though  numerous,  was 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  battered  and  ill-manned  ships; 
but  his  courage  and  skill  were  undiminished,  and  he  had 
Euyter,  De  Witt,  and  Floritz  for  his  lieutenants.  He  had 
just  returned  from  escorting  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmeii, 
when  he  learned  that  the  English  fleet  was  divided,  that 
Blake  had  sailed  northwards,  and  thai  Monk  and  Dean,  with 
about  a  hundred  sail,  were  cruising  to  the  north  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  between  Eamsgate  and  Nieuport.  He  immediately 
sailed  to  encounter  them,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  action, 
in  which  both  fleets  were  equally  desirous  to  engage,  began 
with  great  vigor,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  English.    At 

1  CromweU'B  Letters  and  Speeches,  yoI.  ii.  p.  885 ;  Cromwelliana,  p.  128. 
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the  first  broadside,  Dean,  who  that  very  morning,  beset  by 
gloomy  presentiments,  had  spent  a  longer  time  than  usual  in 
prayer  in  his  cabin,  was  struck  dead  by  a  cannon-shot  as  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  Monk  on  board  their  flag-ship,  the  Reao- 
lution.  Monk  threw  his  cloak  over  the  mangled  corpse  of 
his  colleague,  and  continued  the  fight  with  renewed  ardor. 
Night  at  length  separated  the  two  fleets,  which  had  suffered 
almost  equally,  in  the  conflict.  The  action  began  again,  on 
the  following  day,  somewhat  late,  for  Tromp  had  spent  the 
whole  morning  in.  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  the 
weather-gagq.  He  w^  unaware  that,  either  from  instinct  or 
from  information  which  had  reached  him  announcing  a  battle, 
Blake  was  at  that  very  moment  making  all  sail  towards  the 
South  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  action.  Suddenly  the 
booming  of  his  artillery  was  heard  behind  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  a  young  officer  who  bore  his  name. 
Captain  Eobert  Blake,  breaking  through  the  Dutch  line,  was 
the  first  to  rejoin  the  English  squadron,  amid  the  joyous 
cheers  of  the  sailors,  whose  courage  revived  at  this  announce- 
ment of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Sea  King,  as  they  called 
Blake.  Tromp's  energy  and  obstinacy  increased  with  the 
danger ;  animated  by  his  reproaches  and  example,  the  crew 
of  his  vessel,  the  Brederode^  boarded  Vice- Admiral  Penn's 
flag-ship,  the  JaTnes;  the  English  vigorously  repulsed  their 
assailants,  entered  the  Brederode  pell-mell  with  them,  and  had 
already  gained  possession  of  the  quarter-deck,  when  Tromp, 
determined  not  to  be  taken  alive,  threw  a  lighted  match  into 
the  powder-magazine,  and  blew  up  the  deck  of  the  Brederode 
with  all  those  who  occupied  it.  The  report  immediately 
spread  through  the  Dutch  fleet  that  their  Admiral  was  dead ; 
the  whole  fleet  was  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  several  captains 
took  to  flight.  Tromp,  who  had  escaped  by  miracle,  left  the 
disabled  Brederode  for  *  fast-sailing  frigate,  in  which  he  flew 
through  the  line  of  Dutch  ships,  encouraging  the  brave  to 
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renew  the  fight,  and  firing  on  the  timid  as  they  fled.  But 
all  his  eflforts  were  vain ;  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  his 
turn,  and  make  sail  towards  the  ports  of  Holland,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  English.  On  the  following  day,  the  4th  of  June, 
Monk  and  Blake  wrote  to  announce  their  victory  to  Crom- 
well, and  to  report  the  capture  of  eleven  Dutch  vessels  and 
1350  prisoners.  Tromp,  Euyter,  and  De  Witt,  on  their  side, 
hastened  to  communicate  their  defeat  and  its  causes  to  the 
States-General ;  declaring  that  they  would  go  to  sea  no  more 
unless  their  fleet  were  better  armed,  more  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  stores,  and  reinforced  by  a  number  of  larger 
ships.  "  Why  should  I  keep  silence  any  longer?"  said  Cor- 
nelius de  Witt,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  "  I  am  here 
before  my  sovereigns ;  I  am  free  to  speak  :  and  I  must  say 
that  the  English  are  at  present  masters  both  of  us  and  of 
the  seas."^ 

The  thanksgiving  ordered  by  the  Council  of  State  for  this 
victory  had  scarcely  ceased  to  resound  throughout  England, 
when  the  assembly  of  Cromwell's  election  met,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  in  obedience  to 
the  or^der  he  had  issued.  Two  only  of  those  summoned  did 
not  attend.  They  were  seated  on  chairs  arranged  around  the 
room,  when  Cromwell  entered,  accompanied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  officers.  All  rose  and  uncovered  at  his  appearance. 
Cromwell  also  took  off  his  hat,  and  placing  himself  with  his 
back  to  a  window  opposite  the  middle  of  "the  room,  with  his 
hand  resting  on  a  chair,  he  thus  addressed  them:  "Gentle- 
men, I  suppose  the  summons  that  hath  been  instrumental  to 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  148 ;  CromwjBlliana,  pp.  124,  126 ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  657 ;  Dixon's  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  249^253 ;  Memorials  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  toI.  i.  pp.  491 — 499 ;  Leclero's  Histoire  des  ProTinoes  Unies, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  833 ;  Wicquefort's  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies,  vol.  iv.  p.  379 ; 
Brandt's  Life  of  Ruyter,  pp.  33—37 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  269, 
270. 
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bring  you  hither  gives  you  well  to  understand  the  occasion 
of  your  being  here.  Howbeit  I  have  something  further  to 
impart  to  you,  which  is  an  instrument  drawn  up  by  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army ;  which 
is  a  little  (as  we  conceive)  more  significant  than  the  letter  of 
summons.  We  have  that  here  to  tend^  you ;  and  somewhat 
likewise  to  say  further  to  you  for  our  own  exoneration,  which 
we  hope  may  be  somewhat  further  for  your  satisfaction. 
And  withal,  seeing  you  sit  here  somewhat  umeasily  by  reason 
of  the  scantiness  of  the  room,  and  heat  of  the  weather,  I 
shall  contract  myself  with  respect  thereunto."  And  feeling 
rather  warm  himself,  he  took  off  his  cloak  and  gave  it  to  an 
officer,  who  held  it  until  the  assembly  broke  up,  just  as  he 
would  have  done  {6t  the  king  on  a  similar  occasion.* 

Cromwell  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  spoke  for  more 
than  two  hours.  He  had  not  written  his  speech,  and  his  ideas, 
however  fixed  they  may  have  been  at  the  outset,  crowded 
upon  his  ^mind  with  such  abundance  and  rapidity  that  he 
seemed  rather  to  abandon  himself  to  their  current,  than  to 
attempt  to  arrange,  extend,  or  limit  them  at  his  will.  He 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  oratorical  art,  to  harmony  of  com- 
position, and  to  elegance  of  language ;  he  jumbled  together, 
in  chaotic  confusion,  narrative,  reflection,  and  argument,  pious 
quotations,  commentaries,  interpellations,  allusions,  reminis- 
cences, and  speculations  on  the  future;  but  a  deeply  political, 
practical,  and  precise  intention  animated  all  his  words,  pierced 
through  their  confusion,  pervaded  all  their  windings ;  and  he 
impelled  his  auditors  with  resistless  force  towards  the  object 
which  he  wished  to  attain,  by  exciting  in  their  minds,  at 
every  step,  the  impression  which  it  was  his  object  to  produce. 
He  began  by  reminding  them  of  the  great  events  they  had 

1  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xz.  p.  152;  GromwoU's  Letters  and 
Speeches,  toI.  ii.  pp.  890,  391 ;  Leicester's  Journal,  p.  147. 
VOL.  II.- 
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witnessed  from  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
battle  of  Worcester:  civil  war,  the  trial  of  the  king,  the 
defeat  of  his  son,  the  subjugation  of  the  three  kingdoms — 
"those  strange  windings  and  turnings  of  Providence,  those 
very  great  appearances  of  God,  in  crossing  and  thwarting  the 
purposes  of  men,  that  he  might  raise  up  a  poor  and  con- 
temptible company  of  meu,  neither  versed  in  military  affairs, 
nor  having  much  natural  propensity  to  them,  into  wonderful 
success."  He  w|.s  anxious  to  fill  the  new  ajssembly  with  a 
feeling  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  army,  as  the  instru- 
ment and  representative  of  the  will  of  God,  who  had  given 
it  the  victory  over  all  its  enemies.  Thence  he  passed  to  a 
review  of  his  recent  conflict  with  the  Parliament,  and  after 
having  sanctified  the  army  in  the  name  of  success,  he  justified 
it  in  the  name  of  necessity.  The  Parliament  had  been  will- 
ing neither  to  effect  the  reforms  which  the  people  demanded, 
nor  to  dissolve  really,  and  restore  to  the  people  their  free 
right  of  suffrage ;  the  lawyers  had  spent  three  months  in  dis- 
puting on  the  meaning  of  the  word  incumbrances,  without 
'Coming  to  an  agreement;  the  conferences  which  had  been 
obtained,  with  great  difficulty,  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  had  invariably  ended 
in  this  answer— "the  perpetuation  of  the  Parliament  can 
alone  save  the  nation."  And  not  only  had  they  maintained 
themselves  in  possession  of  their  seats,  by  the  act  which  they 
had  prepared  for  the  regulation  of  new  elections,  but  they 
had  admitted  into  Parliament  many  Presbyterians,  deserters 
and  enemies  of  the  good  cause.  "  If  we  had  been  fought  out 
of  our  liberties  and  rights,"  he  said,  "necessity  would  have 
taught  us  patience ;  but  to  deliver  them  up  would  render  us 
the  basest  persons  in  the  world,  and  worthy  to  be  accounted 
haters  of  God  and  of  his  people."  The  Parliament  had, 
therefore,  been  dissolved ;  "and,"  he  continued,  "the  neces- 
sity which  led  us  to  do  that,  hath  brought  us  to  the  present 
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issue,  of  exercising  an  extraordinary  way  and  conrse  to  draw 
you  together  here.  Truly  God  hath  called  you  to  this  work, 
by,  I  think,  as  wonderful  providences  as  ever  passed  upon 
the  sons  of  men  in  so  short  a  time.  And  truly,  I  think, 
taking  the  argument  of  necessity,  for  the  Government  must 
not  fall ;  taking  also  the  appearance  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  thing — I  think  you  would  have  been  loth  it  should  have 
been  resigned  into  the  hands  of i  wicked  men  and  enemies. 
I  am  sure  God  would  not  have  it  so.  It  has  come,  therefore, 
to  you  by  the  way  of  necessity;  by  the  way  of  the  wise 
Providence  of  God,  through  weak  hands."  He  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  made  a  parade  of  humility  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  was  proving  his  authority  and  power.  "Truly," 
he  said,  "it's  better  to  pray  for  you  than  to  counsel  you ;  and 
yet,  if  he  that  means  to  be  a  servant  to  you,  who  hath  now 
called  you  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority,  discharge 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  duty  to  you,  we  hope  you  will  take 
it  in  good  part ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  good  government,  advising  them  to  do  justice  to 
all, "  to  be  as  just  towards  an  unbeliever  as  towards  a  believer," 
to  show  sympathy  for  the  saints,  and  to  be  very  compassionate 
to  the  infirmities  of  the  saints.  "  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,"  he 
continued, "  though  I  think  I  need  not,  have  a  care  of  the  whole 
flock!  Love  the  sheep,  love  the  lambs  ;  love  all,  tender  all, 
cherish  and  countenance  all,  in  all  things  that  are  good.  And 
if  the  poorest  Christian,  the  most  mistaken  Christian,  shall  de- 
sire to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  you — I  say,  if  any  shall 
desire  but  to  lead  a  life  of  godliness  and  honesty,  let  him  be  pro- 
tected. I  confess  I  have  said  sometimes,  foolishly  it  may  be, 
I  had  rather  miscarry  to  a  believer  than  an  unbeliever.  This 
may  seem  a  paradox :  but  let's  take  heed  of  doing  that  which 
is  evil  to  either  I  I  think  I  need  not  advise,  much  less  press 
you,  to  endeavor  the  promoting  of  the  Gospel ;  to  encour- 
age the  ministry ;  such  a  ministry  and  ministers  as  be  faithful 
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in  the  land.  Indeed,  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  to  you, 
though  in  that,  perhaps,  I  shall  show  my  weakness;  it's  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  go  on  in  this  work.  Perhaps  you 
are  not  known  by  face  to  one  another;  indeed,  I  am  confident 
you  are  strangers,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  as  you 
do.  I  dare  appeal  to  all  your  consciences ;  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  did  you  seek  for  your  coming  hither.  You 
have  been  passive-  in  coming  hither — being  called.  Therefore 
own  your  call  1  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  never 
was  a  supreme  authority  consisting  of  such  a  body,  above 
one  hundred  and  forty,  I  believe ;  never  such  a  body  that 
came  into  the  supreme  authority  before,  under  such  a  notion 
as  this,  in  such  a  way  of  owning  God,  and  being  owned  by 
him; — if  it  were  a  time  .to  compare  your  standing  with  that 
of  those  that  have  been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  1 
Who  can  tell  how  soon  God  may  fit  the  people  for  such  a 
thing  ?  None  can  desire  it  more  than  1 1  But  this  is  some 
digression.    I  say,  own  your  call,  for  it  is  of  God  I"^ 

How  admirable  are  these  instincts  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
found genius,  anxious  to  derive  from  God  that  pretended 
supreme  power  which  he  had  himself  established,  and  the 
inherent  infirmity  of  which  he  already  perceived ! 

The  assembly  listened  to  Cromwell  with  favor  and  respect. 
It  was  not,  as  some  have  stated,  composed  entirely  of  men  of 
obscure  origin  and  low  condition ;  it  included  many  names 
illustrious  by  birth  or  achievements,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  coimtry  gentlemen  and  citizens,  of  importance  in 
their  respective  towns  and  counties,  landed  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  or  artisans.  Most  of  its  members  were 
unquestionably  men  of  orderly  life,  neither  spendthrifts  nor 

1  Cromweirs  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  890—420;  Old  Parliament- 
ary History,  vol.  XX.  pp.  163—175;  Milton's  State  Papers,  pp.  106—114; 
Despatch  from  Don  Alonzo  de  CardeSas  to  King  Philip  IV.  July  17,  1653,  in 
the  Archives  of  Simancas. 
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in  debt,  not  seekers  after  employments  or  adventures,  but 
devotedly  attached  to  their  country  and  their  religion,  and 
deficient  neither  in  courage  nor  in  independence.  But  their 
habits,  their  ideas,  and  even  their  virtues  were  narrow  and 
petty,  like  the  social  position  of  most  of  them.  They  had 
more  private  honesty  than  political  intelligence  and  spirit ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  the 
probity  of  their  character,  and  the  earnestness  of  their  piety, 
they  were  incapable  of  feeling,  and  even  of  comprehending,  the 
high  mission  to  which  the  will  of  Cromwell  had  called  them. 
They  began,  however,  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
name,  the  forms,  and  all  the  external  signs  of  their  new  rank. 
They  transferred  their  sittings  to  Westminster,  to  the  room 
in  which  th^  House  of  Commons  had  formerly  met.  There 
they  received  and  solemnly  read  an  instrument,  signed  by 
the  Lord  General  and  his  officers,  which  devolved  upon  them 
the  supreme  authority,  and  imposed  on  them  an  obligation 
not  to  retain  it  after  the  Sd  of  November,  1654,  but,  three 
months  before  that  time,  to  make  choice  of  other  persons  to 
succeed  them,  who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a  year,  and 
were  then  to  determine  the  future  government  of  the  country. 
They  resolved,  after  a  long  debate,  and  by  a  majority  of 
sixty -five  votes  against  forty-six,  that  they  would  assume 
the  name  of  the  Parliament.  They  elected  as  their  Speaker 
Mr.  Francis  Eouse,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament;  ordered  that  the  mace,  which  Cromwell  had 
removed,  should  be  replaced  on  their  table;  appointed  a 
Council  of  State  of  thirty-one  members,  with  instructions 
similar  to  those  given  to  the  preceding  Council;  and,  in 
short,  resumed  all  the  prerogatives  and  re-established  all  the 
usages  of  the  expelled  Parliament.* 

*  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  281 — 286 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, vol.  iii.  p.  531 ;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol. 
V.  p.  163. 
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Cromwell  and  his  oificers  had  made  them  ^  Parliament ; 
to  show  their  gratitude,  they  voted,  in  their  vtum,  that  the 
Lord  General,  Major  Generals  Lambert,  Harrisop,  and  Des- 
borough,  and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  should  be  invited  to  sit 
with  them  as  members  of  the  House.^ 

On  the  day  on  which  they  installed  themselves  at  West- 
minster, they  devoted  nearly  their  whole  sitting  to  pious 
exercises;  not,  as  the  previous  Parliament  had  done,  by 
attending  sermons  preached  by  specially  appointed  ministers, 
but  by  themselves  engaging  in  spontaneous  prayers,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  professional  ecclesiastic.    Eight  or  ten 
members   often  spoke  in  succession,  invoking  the  Divine 
blessing  on  their  labors,  or  commenting  on  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  "  and  some  affirmed,"  says  one  of  them,  "  they  never 
enjoyed  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  presence  of  Christ-  in  any 
of  the  meetings  and  exercises  of  religion  in  all  their  lives  as 
they  did  that  day."    They  therefore  persisted  in  this  prac- 
tice, and  instead  of  appointing  a  chaplain  every  day,  as  soon 
as  a  few  members  had  arrived,  one  of  them  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  others  followed  him,  until  a  sufficient  number 
had  assembled  to  open  the  sitting  and  begin  business.    On 
the  day  after  their  installation,  they  voted  that  a  special  day 
should  be  devoted'  to  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  their  fature  acts ;  and  have  discharged  this 
duty,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  nation  to  join  its  prayers  to 
their  own,  for  the  same  purpose,  they  published  a  Declara- 
tion, which  is  expressive  at  once  of  proud  hopes,  of  mystical 
enthusiasm,  and  of  feelings  of  the  deepest  humilty.    "  We 
declare  ourselves,"  they  said,  "  to  be  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.     .     .     .    When  we  look  upon 
ourselves,  we  are  much  afraid,  and  tremble  at  the  mighty 
work  and  heavy  weight  before  as,  which  we  justly  acknow- 

*  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  281. 
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ledge  far  above,  and  quite  beyond,  our  strength  to  wield  or 
poise ;  so  that  we  oft  cry  out  and  say  with  Jehoshaphat,  0 
Lord  we  hrvow  not  what  to  do,  but  our  eye  is  towards  thee  /  .  .  . 
We  hope  that  God,  in  His  great  and  free  goodness,  will  not 
forsake  His  people ;  and  that  we  may  be  fitted  and  used  as 
instruments  in  His  hand,  that  all  oppressing  yokes  may  be 
broken,  and  all  burdens  removed,  and  the, loins  also  of  the 
poor  and  needy  may  be  filled  with  blessing ;  that  all  nations 
may  turn  their  swords  and  spears  into  plough-shares  and 
pruning-hooks,  that  the  wolf  may  feed  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  waters  cover 
the  sea.  This  is  all  we  say.  If  this  undertaking  be  from 
God,  let  Him  prosper  and  bless  it,  and  let  every  one  take 
heed  of  fighting  against  God ;  but  if  not,  let  it  fall,  though 
we  fall  before  it."^ 

Thus  strengthened  and  confident,  they  set  to  work  finally 
to  effect  those  reforms  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  desired.  Twelve  committees  were  appointed  for 
this  purpose ;  two  were  intrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  their  incorporation  with 
England ;  a  third  had  instructions  to  prepare  various  mea- 
sures of  law  reform;  and  to  a  fourth  was  submitted  the 
question  of  tithes,  which  was  regarded  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  not  only  by  the  clergy  and  sectaries,  but  also  by 
political  men  generally.  The  naval  and  military  estabUsh- 
ments,  the  public  revenue,  the  public  debts  and  frauds  upon 
the  State,  petitions,  commerce,  and  corporations,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  state  of  the  prisons,  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  occupied  the 
attention  of  eight  other  committees.    The  bills  thus  prepared 

*  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  281—283 ;  Old  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  XX.  pp.  181 — 189;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  pp. 
166 — 171 ;  Leicester's  Journal,  p.  148. 
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were  to  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  Parliament  for  dis- 
cussion, and  voted  upon  without  delay .^ 

The  ardor  and  assiduity  of  these  committees,  and  of  the 
Parliament  itself,  in  their  respective  labors,  were  great.  The 
Parliament  voted  that  it  would  meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sunday.  Nei- 
ther the  committees  nor  the  Council  of  State  were  to  meet 
while  the  Parliament  was  sitting,  for  the  presence  of  all  their 
members  was  required  in  the  House  itself,  and  they  had  to 
attend  to  their  special  missions  before  and  after  the  general 
sittings  of  the  House.  In  a  short  time,  they  presented  nume- 
rous reports  to  Parliament ;  the  question  of  tithes,  reforms 
in  civil  and  criminal  law,  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
the  condition  and  payment  of  the  army,  the  settlement  of 
debts  and  the  division  of  lands  in  Ireland,  pauperism,  pri- 
sons, and  petitions  formed,  one  after  another,  the  subjects  of 
long  and  animated  debates.'  A  sincere  zeal  animated  the 
assembly;  questions  and  considerations  of  private  interest 
had  but  little  influence  in  their  deliberations ;  like  bold  and 
honest  men,  their  only  thought  was  how  they  might  best 
serve  and  reform  the  State. 

But  two  contingencies  which  popular  reformers  never 
foresee,  obstacles  and  speculative  theories,  soon  arose.  In 
order  to  accomplish  great  reforms  in  a  great  society,  without 
destroying  its  peace,  the  legislator  must  possess  extraordi- 
nary wisdom  and  a  high  position — ^reforms,  when  they  origi- 
nate with  the  lower  classes,  are  inseparable  from  revolutions. 
The  Parliament  of  Cromweirs  election  was  neither  sufficiently 
enlightened,  nor  sufficiently  influential  to  reform  English  so- 
ciety, without  endangering  its  tranquillity ;  and  as,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  neither  so  insane,  nor  so  perverse,  nor  so  strong 

1  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  283,  286,  287,  288,  323,  326. 
a  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  238,  285,  286,  288,  290,  292,  298,  297,  298,  299,  300, 
801,  302,  803,  304,  308,  310,  315,  316,  324,  326,  327,  330,  831,  884,  341, 354. 
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as  blindly  to  destroy  instead  of  reforming,  it  soon  became 
powerless,  in  spite  of  its  honesty  and  courage,  and  ridiculous, 
because  it  combined  earnestness  with  impotence. 

It  found,  however,  one  part  of  its  task  in  a  very  advanced 
state :  the  two  committees  which  the  Loug  Parliament  had 
appointed  in  1651,  one  consisting  of  members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  of  private  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  scheme  of  law-reform,  had  left  a  large  body  of  ma- 
terials, in  which  most  of  the  questions  mooted  were  solved, 
and  the  solutions  even  given  at  length.  Twenty-one  bills — 
seventeen  on  various  points  of  judicial  organization  and  civil 
legislation,  and  four  on  points  of  criminal  law  and  police 
regulations,  as  to  religion  and  morals,  were  ready  prepared 
to  receive  the  force  of  laws  by  the  vote  of  the  House.  •  The 
new  Parliament  ordered  that  they  should  be  reprinted  and 
distributed  among  its  members.  After  long  debates,  how- 
ever, four  measures  of  reform  were  alone  carried ;  one  to 
place  under  the  control  of  the  civil  magistrates,  the  celebra- 
tion and  registration  of  marriages,  and  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths;  the  other  three,  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
and  poor  prisoners  for  debt,  for  the  abolition  of  certain  fines, 
and  for  the  redress  of  certain  delays  in  procedure.  The  col- 
lection of  taxes,  the  concentration  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
State  in  one  public  treasury,  and  the  administration  of  the 
army  and  navy,  also  formed  the  subject  of  regulations  which 
put  an  end  to  grave  abuses.  The  question  of  the  distribution 
of  confiscated  lands  in  Ireland,  first  among  the  subscribers 
to  the  various  public  loans,  and  then  among  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers,  was  finally  settled.  The  salaries  of  the 
•  persons  employed  in  several  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice were  reduced ;  and  serious  and  persevering  ejBforts  were 
made  to  meet  all  the  expenses,  and  discharge  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  State.  In  these  administrative  matters,  important, 
though  but  secondary,  the  Parliament  was  guided  by  a  spirit 
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of  order,  probity,  and  economy,  highly  honorable  to  itself 
and  useful  to  the  State,  though  frequently  narrow  and  harsh 
in  its  application.* 

But,  when  it  came  to  treat  of  really  great  political  ques- 
tions, when  it  was  in  presence  of  the  obstacles  and  enemies 
which  those  questions  raised  up  against  it,  then  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  information,  its  chimerical  ideas,  its  anarchical 
tendencies,  its  internal  dissensions,  and  the  weakness  of  its 
position,  became  fully  apparent.  A  large  number  of  its 
members  ardently  longed  to  accomplish  four  innovations ;  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  they  desired  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
of  lay  patronage  in  presentations  to  benefices;  in  civil  affairs, 
they  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
,the  substitution  of  a  single  code  for  the  vast  collections  of 
statutes,  customs, "and  precedents  which  formed  the  law  of 
the  country.  Not  only  were  these  innovations  naturally 
opposed  by  those  classes  whose  interests  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  their  adoption,  by  the  clergy,  the  lay  impropria- 
tors, the  magistrates,  the  lawyers,  and  all  the  professions 
dependent  on  these;  but  they  interfered,  more  or  less  di- 
rectly, with  those  rights  of  property  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion which  could  not  be  infringed  upon,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  without  shaking  the  whole  frame-work  of  society. 
Accordingly,  whenever  these  vital  questions  were  mooted,  a 
deep  schism  arose  in  the  Parlj^ment ;  the  men  who  were 
swayed  by  class  or  professional  interest,  or  by  a  conservative 
spirit,  vehemently  opposed  the  suggested  innovations ;  and 
those  who,  in  their  desires  for  reform,  had  still  retained  their 
good  sense,  demanded  that,  before  the  institutions  and  rights 
in  question  were  abolished,  the  House  should  inquire  into  the 

1  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  tI.  pp.  177—245 ;  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
283,  292,  293,  297,  298,  299,  800,  301,  802,  803,  304,  808,  810,  816,  316, 323, 
324,  326,  327,  329,  830,  856—860. 
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best  means  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  institutions,  and 
indemnifying  the  possessors  of  the  rights  for  their  loss.  But 
the  refortners,  wilfully  or  blindly  obedient  to  the  revolution- 
ary spirit,  required  that,  in  the  first  instanq^  the  innovations 
which  they  demanded  should  be  resolved  upon,  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  involved  be  absolutely  admitted,  and  that 
the  House  should  then  inquire  what  was  to  be  done  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies,  and  repair  the  losses  which  they  had  ooca- 
sioaed.  They  did  not  know  what  powerful  and  intimate  ties 
connected  the  institutions  which  they  attacked  with  the  very 
foundations  of  English  society,  nor  how  much  time  and  care 
would  be  necessary  to  reform  an  abuse  without  injury  to  the 
sacred  right,  or  the  necessary  power,  on  which  it  rested. 
They  gained  a  temporary  victory,  however,  on  three  ques- 
tions :  the  abolition  of  tithes,  of  lay  patronage,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  compilation  of  a  single  code, 
were  adopted  in  principle;  but  the  interests  thus  injured 
were  strong  and  skilful;  they 'formed  a  powerful  coalition, 
and  opposed  to  the  practical  execution  of  these  general  reso- 
lutions, such  hindrances  and  delays  as  rendered  them  entirely 
nugatory.  Irritated  at  this  resistance,  the  revolutionary  spirit 
became  increasingly  manifest;  strange  propositions  multi- 
plied— some  of  them  puerile,  as  this,  "that  all  who  have 
applied  for  offices  shall  be  incapable  of  public  employment;" 
others  menacing,  not  only  to  the  higher  classes,  but  to  all 
who  had  a  settled  occupation,  from  the  demagogic  and 
destructive  mysticism  which  they  exhibited.  Although 
strongly  opposed  in  their  progress  through  Parliament,  these 
propositions  were  always  sooner  or  later  adopted ;  for  the 
zealous  and  mystical  sectaries,  with  Major-General  Harrison 
at  their  head,  daily  obtained  a  greater  preponderance  in  the 
House.  From  their  friends  out  of  doors  they  received  impetu- 
ous  encouragement  and  support ;  all  questions,  whether  politi- 
cal or  religious, -which  at  any  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
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Parliament,  were  discussed  at  the  same  time  by  meetings  of 
private  citizens,  unlimited  as  to  numbers,  unrestricted  as  to 
ideas  and  language.  Two  Anabaptist  preachers,  Christopher 
Feake  and  Vavasor  Powell,  may  be  particularly  mentioned; 
these  eloquent  enthusiasts  held  meetings  every  Monday  at 
Blackfriars,  which  were  crowded  by  multitudes  of  hearers, 
mutually  encouraging  one  another  to  a  spirit  of  opposition 
and  revolution.  At  these  meetings,  foreign  politics  were 
treated  of,  as  well  as  home  affairs,  with  equal  violence  and 
even  greater  ignorance ;  war  with  the  United  Provinces  was 
a  favorite  theme  of  the  two  preachers.  "God,"  they  main- 
tained, "had  given  Holland  into  the  hands  of  the  English: 
it  was  to  be  the  landing-place  of  the  saints,  whence  they  shall 
proceed  to  pluck  the  whore  of  Bg-bylon  from  her  chair,  and 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  Continent."  "Last 
monday,  in  the  afternoon,"  wrote  Beveming,  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador in  London,  to  his  friend,  John  de  Witt,  "I  went  to 
the  meeting  at  Blackfriars.  The  soope  and  intention  of  it  is 
to  preach  down  governments,  and  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  United  Netherlands.  Being  then  in  the  assembly 
of  the  saints,  I  heard  one  prayer  and  two  sermons;  but,  good 
God  I  what  cruel  and  abominable,  and  most  horrid  trumpets 
of  fire,  murder,  and  flame !  I  thought  upon  the  answer  which 
our  Saviour  gave  to  James  and  John:  ^Tehww  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  ofP'^^ 

Cromwell  was  an  attentive  observer  of  these  disorders  and 
conflicts.  It  was  in  the  name  and  with  the  support  of  the 
reforming  sectaries  that  he  had  expelled  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  a^umed  possession  of  the  supreme  power;  and 

>  Commona*  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  283,  284,  285,  286,  296,  804,  852,  836, 
886,  821,  325,  333,  884,  846,  840;  Oromweirs  Letters  and  Speeches,  yoL  ii. 
pp.  429,  430;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  442,  591,  641;  Godwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  570 — 576,  vol.  iv.  pp.  58 — GO; 
Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  p.  215. 
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he  had  very  recently  combined  with  them  in  demanding 
what  they  now  sought  to  obtain.  But  he  had  quickly  per- 
ceived that  such  innovators,  though  useful  instruments  of 
destruction,  were  destructive  to  the  very  power  they  had 
established ;  and  that  the  classes  among  whom  conservative 
interests  prevailed,  were  the  natural  and  permanent  alHes  of 
authority.  Besides,  he  was  influenced  by  no  principles  or 
scruples  powerful  enough  to  prevent  him,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, from  changing  his  conduct  and  seeking  out  other 
friends.  To  govern  was  his  sole  aim;  whoever  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  attainment  of  the  reins  of  government,  or  of  his 
continuance  at  the  head  of  the  State,  was  his  adversary ; — ^he 
had  no  friends  but  his  agents.  The  landed  proprietors,  the 
clergy,  and  the  lawyers,  had  need  of  him,  and  were  ready  to 
support  him  if  he  would  defend  them :  he  made  an  alliance 
with  them,  thus  completely  changing  his  position,  and  be- 
coming an  aristocrat  and  conservative  instead  of  a  democrat 
and  revolutionist.  But  he  was  an  able  and  prudent  man, 
and  he  knew  the  art  of  breaking  with  old  allies  only  so  far 
as  suited  his  purpose,  and  of  humoring  them  even  when  he 
intended  to  break  with  them.  He  sent  for  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  sectaries,  the  Anabaptist  preacher,  Feake, 
among  others;  upbraided  them  with  the  blind  violence  of 
their  opposition,  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tended 
only  to  the  advantage  of  their  common  enemies,  and  declared 
that  they  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue.  "My  lord,"  said  Feake,  "I  wish  that  .what 
you  have  said,  and  what  I  answer,  may  be  recorded  in 
heaven;  it  is  your  tampering  with  the  king,  and  your  assum- 
ing an  exorbitant  power,  which  have  made  these  disorders." 
"When  I  heard  you  begin  with  a  record  in  heaven,"  answered 
Cromwell,  "I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  told  such 
a  lie  upon  earth;  but,  rest  assured,  that  whensoever  we  shall 
be  harder  pressed  by  the  enemy  than  we  have  yet  been,  it 
VOL.  II. — 5 
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will  be  necessary  to.  begin  first  with  yon."  And  he  dismissed 
them  without  further  rebuke.*  But  his  resolution  was  taken ; 
and,  in  his  soul,  the  fate  of  a  Parliament  in  which  such  per- 
son6  had  so  much  influence,  was  irrevocably  determined. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  of  December,  1653,  a  number  of 
members  devoted  to  Cromwell,  were  observed  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  Francis 
Eouse,  the  Speaker,  arrived  shortly  after  them,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  it  was  possible,  a  House  was  formed.  The  members 
of  the  reform  party,  astonished  at  an  enthusiasm  for  which 
there  was  no  apparent  motive,  and  suspecting  some  secret 
design,  sent  messengers  in  all  directions  to  entreat  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  their  friends.  But  no  sooner  had  prayers 
been  said,  than  Colonel  Sydenham  rose  to  address  the  House. 
"  He  must  take  leave,"  he  said,  "  to  unburthen  himself  of 
some  things  that  had  long  lain  upon  his  heart.  He  had  to 
speak,  not  of  matters  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  that  were  inseparable  from  its  very  exist- 
ence." He  then  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Parliament,  and  particularly  of  a  majority  of  its 
members.  "  They  aimed,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  at  no  less 
than  destroying  the  clergy,  the  law,  and  the  property  of  the 
subject.  Their  purpose  was  to  take  away  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen,  for  which  all  had  so 
long  been  contending  with  their  blood,  and  to  substitute  in 
their  room  a  code,  modelled  on  the  law  of  Moses,  and  which 
was  adapted  only  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  In  the  heat  of 
a  preposterous  fervor,  they  had  even  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  Christian  ministry,. alleging  that  it  was  Babylonish, 
9,nd  that  it  was  Antichrist.  They  were  the  enemies  of  all 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  all  learning.  They  had  also 
brought  forward  mojjions  which,  in  no   equivocal  manner^ 

1  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  621 ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  199. 
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indicated  a  deep-laid  design  for  tlie  total  dissolution  of  the 
army.  In  these  circumstances,"  continued  Sydenham,  "  he 
could  no  longer- satisfy  himself  to  sit  in  that  House;  and  he 
moved  that  the  continuance  of  this  Parliament,  as  now  con- 
stituted, would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  requisite  that  the  House,  in  a 
body,  should  repair  to  the  Lord-General,  to  deliver  back  into 
Ms  hands  the  powers  which  they  had  received  from  him." 
Colonel  Sydenham's  motion  was  at  once  seconded  by  Sir 
Chaiies  Wolsely,  a  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire,  and  one  of 
Cromwell's  confidants.* 

Notwithstanding  their  surprise  and  indignation,  the  re- 
formers defended  themselves ;  one  of  them  rose  immediately, 
to  protest  against  the  motion.  He  treated  most  of  Colonel- 
Sydenham's  assertions  as  calumnies,  enumerated  the  various 
measures  conducive  to  the  public  advantage  that  had  been 
passed,  or  were  still  in  progress,  extolled  in  the  highest  terms 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  Parliament,  and  its  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  and  earnestly  protested  against  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  fraught  with  such  incalculable  calamities  as  the 
voluntary  resignation  of  that  Parliament  would  prove.  Other 
members  spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  some  said  that  they  had 
to  propose  means  of  reconciliation  which  would  satisfy  all 
parties.  The  debate  promised  to  be  of  considerable  duration. 
Many  of  the  reformers,  who  had  been  sent  for,  were  now  ar- 
riving, and  the  issue  seemed  exceedingly  doubtful.  Eouse, 
the  Speaker,  suddenly  left  the  chair,  and  broke  up  the  sitting. 
The  sergeant  took  up  the  mace  and  carried  it  before  him,  as 
he  left  the  hall.     About  forty  members  followed  him,  and 

*  Commons'  Journals,  toI.  vii.  p.  863 ;  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  pp.  266 — 
284;  Lndlow's  Memoirs,  pp.  199,  200;  Old  Parliamentary  History,  toI.  xz. 
pp.  289—244;  Whitelocke,  p.  670;  Oromwelliana,  p.  180;  Harris's  Life  of 
Cromwell,  p.  881 ;  Gh>dwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  yoI.  ill.  pp.  528-^ 
592 ;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  yol.  y.  pp.  216 — 222. 
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they  proceeded  together  towards  Whitehall.  Thirty  or  thirty- 
five  members  remained  in  the  House,  in  great  indignation 
and  embarrassment,  for  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  make  a  House ;  but  twenty-seven  of  them,  Harrison  among 
the  number,  resolved  to  keep  their  seats,  and  proposed  to 
pass  the  time  in  prayer.  But  two  officers.  Colonel  Goffe  and 
Major  White,  suddenly  entered  the  House,  and  desired  them 
to  withdraw ;  they  answered  that  they  would  not  do  so,  un- 
less compelled  by  force.  White  called  in  a  file  of  musketeers ; 
the  House  was  cleared,  and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  doors, 
in  charge  of  the  keys.* 

^  Th^  Cavaliers,  in  their  ironical  narratives  of  the  occurrence, 
assert  that,  on  entering  the  House,  White  said  to  Harrison: 
"  What  do  you  here  ?"  "  We  are  seeking  the  Lord,"  replied 
Harrison.  "  Then,"  returned  White,  "you  may  go  elsewhere, 
for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here  these 
twelve  years."* 

Meanwhile,  the  Speaker,  and  the  members  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  had  arrived  at  Whitehall.  They  first  of  all  went 
into  a  private  room,  anfl.  hurriedly  wrote  a  brief  resignation 
of  their  power  into  Cromwell's  hands.  This  they  signed,  and 
then  demanded  an  interview  with  the  Lord  General.  He  ex- 
pressed extreme  surprise  at  their  proceeding,  declaring  that 
he  was  not  prepared  for^uch  an  offer,  nor  able  to  load  him- 
self with  so  heavy  and  serious  a  burden.  But  Lambert, 
Sydenham,  and  the  other  members  present,  insisted;  their 
resolution  was  taken ;  he  must  accept  the  restoration  of  power 
which  he  had  himself  conferred.  He  yielded  at  last.  The 
act  of  abdication  was  left  open  for  three  or  four  days,  for  the- 
signatures  of  those  members  who  had  not  come  to  White- 
hall ;  and  it  soon  exhibited  eighty  names — a  majority  of  the 
whole  assembly.    Cromwell  had  slain  the  Long  Parliament 

»  Poreter's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219 — 220. 
«  Ibid. 
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with  his  own  hand-,  he  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  honor  to 
the  Parliament  which  he  had  himself  created;  a  ridiculous 
act  of  suicide,  and  the  ridiculous  nickname  which  it  derived 
from  one  of  its  most  obscure  members,  Mr.  Praisegod  Bare- 
bone,*  a  leather-seller  in  the  city  of  London,  are  the  only  re- 
collections which  this  assembly  has  left  in  history.  And  yet, 
it  was  deficient  neither  in  honesty  nor  in  patriotism ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  wanting  in  dignity  when  it  allowed  its  exist- 
ence to  rest  on  a  falsehood,  and  in  good  sense  when  it  at- 
tempted to  reform  the  whole  framework  of  English  society ; 
such  a  task  was  infinitely  above  its  strength  and  capacity. 
The  Barebone  Parliament  had  been  intended  by  Cromwell 
as  an  expedient ;  it  disappeared  as  soon  as  it  attempted  to 
become  an  independent  power. 

Four  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Barebone  Parliament,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1653,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
pompous  cavalcade  proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  "Westminster, 
between  a  double  line  of  soldiery.  The  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Judges,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  in  their  scarlet 
robes  and  state  carriages,  headed  the  procession.  After  them 
came  Cromwell,  in  a  simple  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  long 
boots,  and  a  broad  gold  baiid  around  his  hat.  His  guards 
and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  bareheaded,  walked  before 
his  carriage,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  principal  officers, 
of  the  army,  sword  in  hand,  and  hat  on, head.  On  arriving 
at  Westminster  Hall,  the  procession  entered  the  Court  of 

'  Mr.  Godwin  (History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iii.  p.  524)  and  Mr. 
Forster  (Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  t.  p.  144)  have  taken  oon- 
liderable  pains  to  establish  that  this  person's  real  name  was  Bttrbone,  and  not 
Barebone,  and  thus  to  remoye  the  ridicule  attaching  to  the  latter  name;  bnt, 
bj  their  own  admission,  the  writ  of  summons  addressed  to  this  member  spells 
his  name  as  Barebone ;  I  haTe  therefore  retained  this  spelling,  which  seems 
to  be  at  once  officially  and  historically  correct. 

5* 
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Chancery,  at  one  end  of  which  a  chair  of  state  had  been 
placed.  Cromwell  stood  in  front  of  the  chair,  and  as  soon 
as  the  assembly  was  seated,  Major-General  Lambert  announced 
the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  anny,  of  the  three  nations,  and  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  prayed  the  Lord  General  to  accept  the  office  of 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Lreland. 

Afker  a  moment's  modest  hesitation,  Cromwell  expressed 
his  readiness  to  undertake  the  charge.  One  of  the  clerks  of 
the  council,  Mr.  Jessop,  then^  read  the  act  or  instrument  in 
which  the  constitution  of  the  Protectoral  Government  was 
embodied  in  forty-two  articles.  Cromwell  thereupon  read 
and  signed  the  oath,  "  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and 
government  of  these  nations,  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the 
form  of  government  hereunto  annexed."  Lambert,  falling  on 
his  knees,  offered  to  the  Lord  Protector  a  civic  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  and  Cromwell,  on  receiving  it,  laid  aside  his  own, 
to  denote  thereby  that  he  intended  to  govern  no  longer  by 
military  law  alone.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Sed, 
the  Judges  and  the  officers,  pressed  him  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  chair  of  state  provided  for  him.  He  did  so,  and  put  on 
his  hat,  while  the  rest  remained  uncovered.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
in  his  turn,  offered  his  sword  to  the  Protector,  who  delivered 
it  back  again  to  him  immediately,  exhorting  him  to  use  it 
'  well.  The  ceremony  was  now  consummated ;  the  procession 
returned  to  Whitehall,  greeted  rather  by  general  curiosity 
than  by  popular  acclamations.  CromwelFs  chaplain,  Mr. 
Lockier,  delivered  a  solemn  exhortation  in  the  Banqueting 
HaU ;  and  between  four  and  five  o'clock  a  triple  discharge  of 
artillery  announced  that^the  Lord  Protector  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  his  palace  of  Whitehall.  He  was  proclaimed 
without  delay,  under  this  title,  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
and  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  of  England.    The  original 
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intention  had  been,  it  is  said,  to  confer  upon  him  at  onoe  the 
title  of  king,  and  the  instrument  of  government  had  been  at 
first  prepared  in  conformity  with  that  idea ;  but  either  from 
natural  prudence,  or  &om  consideration  for  the  open  opposi* 
tion  of  some  df  his  most  intimate  confidants,  Cromwell  himself 
discountenanced  so  abrupt  a  return  to  the  monarchical  systenii 
and,  in  order  still  to  retain  the  name  of  Commonwealth,  would 
accept  no  other  title  but  that  of  Protector.* 

The  Parliament  might  abdicate,  but  the  Sectaries,  Ana- 
baptists, Millenarians,  and  others,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  do 
so.  Two  days  after  the  installation  of  the  Protector,  a  more 
numerous  audience  than  usual  assembled  at  Blackfriars, 
around  the  pulpit  of  their  favorite  preacher,  Mr.  Feake, 
whose  denunciations  of  Cromwell  were  violent  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  Go  and  tell  your  Protector,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has 
deceived  the  Lord's  people,  that  he  is  a  perjured  villain. 
But  he  will  not  reign  long;  he  will  end  worse  than  the  last 
Protector  did,  that  crooked  tyrant,  Bichard.  Tell  him  I  said 
it."  Feake  was  summoned  before  the  Council,  and  placed  in 
custody.  Major-General  Harrison,  the  most  eminent  man  of 
the  Anabaptist  party,  was  asked  whether  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  new  Protectoral  Government ;  he  frankly  answered, 
"No."  His  commission  was  accordingly  taken  from  him, 
and  he  received  orders  to  retire  home  ,to  Staffordshire,  and 
keep  quiet.* 

Cromwell  was  not  mistaken  when  he  foresaw  that  from 
this  source  nyould  proceed,  if  not  his  most  serious  danger,  at 
all  events  his  most  troublesome  embarrassments.  Already, 
six  months  previously,  he  had. found  himself  once  more  in 

^  Old  Parliamentftry  HistoTj,  toL  xx.  pp.  246 — 266 ;  CromweUiana,  pp. 
130,  131;  Thurloe'B  State  Papers,  toI.  i  pp.  632,  641,  644,  669;  Whitelocke, 
pp.  571 — 57.7  ;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  t.  pp.  223 — 
228.     See  Appendix  I. 

'  Thurloe'B  Stat^  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  641 ;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4,  5. 
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presence  of  that  indomitable  Leveller,  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  waged  against  him  so  vigorous 
and  unceasing  a  warfare.  On  the  Sd'of  May,  1653,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Lil- 
burne  wrote  to  Cromwell,  in  respectful  but  uncringing  lan- 
guage, to  request  permission  to  return  to  England.  As  he 
had  b^en  banished  by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  hoped  that 
Cromwell,  though  formerly  his  enemy,  would  grant  him  re- 
paration for  the  injustice  done  him  by  that  assembly.  Hav- 
ing received  no  answer  to  his  letter,  he  returned  to  England 
without  permission,  and  published,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
a  pamphlet,  entitled:  "The  B8^;nished  Man's  Suit  for  Protec- 
tion to  General  Cromwell."  He  was  immediately  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  But  he  infinitely  preferred  im- 
prisonment to  exile,  for  while  in  Newgate,  his  own  intrepid 
skill  and  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  partisans  enabled 
him  daily  to  speak,  write,  and  act,  and  to  employ  others  to 
speak,  write,  and  act  for  him.  .Cromwell,  the  Council  of 
State,  the  law  courts,  and  the  Barebone  Parliament,  were 
incessantly  assailed  by  petitions  from  himself  and  his  friends. 
Six  of  his  adherents,  in  the  name  of  "  the  young  men  and 
apprentices  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  bo- 
rough of  Southwark,  and  the  parts  adjacent,"  appeared  one 
day  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  present  a  petition  couched  in' 
violent  and  almost  threatening  language.  The  Speaker 
asked  their  names;  one  of  them  answered,  "Our  names  are 
subscribed  to  the  petition."  And'  being  again  asked  "  If  he 
knew  of  the  making  of  this  petition,"  he  said,  "  He  was 
commanded  by  the  rest  of  his  friends  and  fellow-apprentices 
not  to  answer  any  questions,  but  to  demand  an  answer  to 
their  petition."  The  Parliament  declared  the  petition  to  be 
seditious  and  scandalous,  sent  the  petitioners  to  Bridewell, 
and  ordered  that  Lilburne  should  be  closely  confined  in  New- 
gate.   But  it  was  impossible  either  to  silence  him  or  to  make 
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liis  friends  forget  him.  Tired  at  last  of  this  ceaseless  and 
troublesome  contest,  Cromwell  himself  determined  that  he 
should  h6  brought  to  trial.  "  Freeborn  John,"  wrote  one  of 
his  confidants,  "  has  been  sent  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  I  think 
he  will  soon  be  hanged."  To  secure  his  condemnation,  all 
those  precautions  were  taken  which  the  subtle  or  shameless 
dexterity  of  the  servants  of  a  powerful  tyranny  could  pos- 
sibly devise.  The  trial  was  to  be  hurried  through  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  It  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  most 
celebrated  advocates,  who  might  otherwise  have  lent  Lil- 
bume  their  assistance,  had  left  London  to  go  on  circuit. 
The  prisoner  was  refused  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  and  was 
not  allowed  publicly  to  read  the  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  which  he  had  been  banished,  and  on  which  his  indictment 
rested.  In  order  to  give  the  jurors  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  his  case,  his  accusers  published  the  reports  of  the 
agents  who  had  denounced  his  connection  with  the  royalists 
in  Holland,  and  particularly  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Lilbume  strove  with  exhaustless  energy  against  all  these 
premeditated  obstacles.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining,  before 
their  departure  from  town,  the  written  opinions  of  two  emi- 
nent lawyers,  one  of  whom  was  the  learned  Presbyterian, 
Maynard.  He  compelled  the  Court  to  give  him  a  copy  of 
his  indictment,  and  to  promise  that  the  Act  ordaining  his 
banishment  should  be  pubKcly  read.  He  opposed  obstinacy 
by  obstinacy,  argument  by  argument.  The  Attorney-General, 
Prideaux,  who  had  very  irregularly  taken  his  seat  among 
the  judges,  was  very  bitter  against  him.  Lilburne  imme- 
diately called  on  him  to  come  down  from  his  seat,  with  that 
contemptuous  and  insulting  impetuosity  which  can  discon- 
cert and  weaken  even  the  most  arrogant  and  overbearing 
power.  And  when  the  Court  proved  inflexible,  when  Lil- 
bume's  efforts  failed  to  obtain  what  he  demanded,  he  ex- 
claimed with  passionate  and  forceful  despair,  "  My  lord,  rob 
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me  not  of  my,  birthright,  the  benefit  of  the  law,  which  again 
and  again  I  demand  as  ray  right  and  inheritance.  .And,  my 
lord,  if  you  will  be  so  audacious  and  unjust,  in  the  face  of 
this  great  auditory  of  people,  to  deny  me,  and  rob  me  of  all 
the  rules  of  justice  and  right,  and  will  forcibly  stop  my 
mouth  and  not  suffer  me  freely  to  speak  for  my  life,  accord- 
ing to  law,  I  will  cry  out  and  appeal  to  the  people  that  hear 
me  this  day,  how  that  this  Court  by  violence  rob  me  of  my 
birthright  by  law,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to  speak  for  my 
life." 

The  audience  were  powerfully  affected;  Lilbume's  rela- 
tives and  friends,  his  aged  fether,  a  number  of  brave  soldiers, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  companions  in  arms,  and  a  host 
of  apprentices  and  artisans  surrounded  him,  most  of  them 
armed,  and  all  equally  irritated  and  anxious.  They  distri- 
buted iri  the  court  and  in  the  streets  a  multitude  of  tickets 
bearing  these  words : — 

**  And  what  I  shq,ll  then  honest  John  Lilbume  die  ? 
Threescore  thousand  will  know  the  reason  why." 

"  On  Saturday  last,"  wrote  Beverning  to  John  de  Witt, 
'^  there  were  at  his  trial  six  thousand  men  at  least,  who,  it  is 
thought,  would  never  have  suffered  his  condemnation  to  have 
passed  without  the  loss  of  some  of  their  lives."^  The  judges, 
in  spite  of  their  anger,  could  not  conceal  their  alarm.  They 
were,  however,  strongly  guarded:  Cromwell  had  sent  for 
four  regiments ;  detachments  of  soldiers  scoured  the  streets 
&om  time  to  time ;  two  companies  were  stationed  round  the 
court-house,  and  reinforcements  were  in  readiness,  if  required. 
The  trial,  with  all  its  varied  incidents,  lasted  from  the-  13th 
of  July  to  the  20th  of  August,  1653 ;  at  the  last  moment, 
Lilbume  thus  addressed  the  jury :  "  The  act  whereupon  I 

1  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  867,  441. 
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am  indioted  is  a  lie  and  a  ^Lsehood ;  an  act  that  hath  no  rea- 
son in  it,  no  law  for  it ;  it  was  done  as  Pharaoh  did,  resolved 
upon  the  question  that  all  the  male  children  should  be  mur- 
dered. Since  the  king's  head  was  cut  of^  they  could  not 
make  an  act  of  Parliament.  By  the  same  law  by  which  they 
voted  me.  to  death,  they  might  vote  any  of  you  honest  jury- 
men. And  I  charge  you  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  die  09. 
the  Monday,  the  Parliament  on  Tuesday  may  not  pass  such 
a  sentence  against  every  one  of  you  twelve,  and  upon  your 
wives  and  children,  and  aU  your  relations;  and  then  upon 
the  rest  of  this  city,  and  then  upon  the  whole  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  then  upon  Hertfordshire ;  and  so  by  degrees  there 
be  no  people  to  inhabit  England  but  themselves." 

Impossible  suppositions  and  exaggerated  language  pass 
uncriticized  by  a  crowd,  when  under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotion ;  popular  sympathy,  and  respect  for  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  land  prevailed  against  the  earnest  efforts  of  all  the 
civil  and  military  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Lilbume  was  a 
second  time  acquitted  by  the  jury.  Three  days  after,  by 
order  of  the  Barebone  Parliament,  the  Council  of  State  sent 
for  the  jurors,  and  ordered  them,  with  threats,  to  explain 
their  reasons  for  pronouncing  such  an  acquittal.  Seven  of 
them  flatly  refused  to  give  any  answer,  saying  they  were 
answerable  for  their  verdict  only  to  God  and  their  own  con- 
sciences. Four  gave  some  reasons  for  their  vote,  but  justified 
what  they  had  done,  and  stood  by  their  colleagues.  Against 
this  firmness  on  the  part  of  obscure  citizens,  neither  Crom- 
well nor  his  Parliament  ventured  any  further  intimidation ;. 
and  they  were  allowed  to  return  quietly  home.  But  Lilbume,. 
though  acquitted,  was  not  set  at  liberty ;  the  Parliament,  after 
having  received  official  reports  of  the  trial  and  subsequent 
examination  of  the  jury,  directed  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
still  to  detain  the  prisoner  in  custody,  "  notwithstanding  any 
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Habeas  (hrptis  granted,  or  to  be  granted,  by  tbe  Court  of 
Upper  Bench,  or  any  other  Court ."* 

Lilburne,  who  had  fancied  himself  victorious,  sank  beneath 
this  rigor.  Imprisoned,  first  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  he  consented  at  length  to  live  peace- 
ably in  order  to  live  at  liberty ;  and  he  died  obscurely,  four 
years  afterwards,  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  leaving  to  his  country 
an  unyielding  example  of  legal  resistance,  and  of  a  vain  ap- 
peal to  the  laws.  Convinced,  by  this  trial,  that  the-  jury 
would  expose  his  power  to  defeat,  in  those  very  conjunctures 
in  which  he  would  have  most  need  of  success,  Cromwell  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  its  interposition,  as  he  had  already 
got  rid  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  with  less  noise.  He 
intimated  his  wishes  to  the  Little  Parliament  by  means  of 
his  confidants,  and  three  weeks  before  its  dissolution,  that 
Parliament  granted  him  the  restoration  of  that  exceptional 
and  altogether  political  jurisdiction  which  had  sentenced  first 
the  King,  then  Lord  Capell,  and  afterwards  the  various  royal- 
ist conspirators  with  whom  the  Commonwealth  had  had  to 
deal.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1653,  a  High  Cotrt  of  Jus- 
tice was  instituted,  composed  of  thirty-four  menlbers,  among 
whom  Bradshaw  was  again  conspicuous ;  for,  though  he  was 
too  sincere  a  republican  to  serve  Cromwell  in  his  councils, 
he  was  too  passionate  a  revolutionary  to  refuse  to  judge  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  And  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing that  could  add  to  the  safety  of  the  Protector,  the  Bare- 
bone  Parliament  also  ordained  that  the  statute  regarding  acts 
of  treason  should  be  revised  and  adapted  to  the  character 
and  requirements  of  the  new  government.* 

1  Commons'  Journals,  yoI.  tu.  pp.  285,  294,  297,  298,  306,  309,  358 ;  State 
Trials,  yol.  y.  cols.  407 — 452;  Guizot's  Etudes  Biograpliiques  sur  la  Revolu- 
tion d'Angleterre,  pp.  187—192 ;  Thurloe*s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  367,  368, 
869,  429,  485,  442,  449,  451,  453. 

s  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  297,  306,  853,  354;  Guizot's  Etudes  Biographiques, 
p.  192. 
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Uhese  precautioos  were  not  superfluous,  for,  as  Whitelocke 
had  predicted  to  Cromwell,  as  soon  as  monarchical  power, 
under  the  name  of  a  Protectorate,  was  restored  in  the  person 
of  a  single  man,  all  attacks  were  immediately  directed  against 
him :  Cavaliers  and  Levellers,  Episcopalians  and  Anabaptists, 
all  renewed  their  conspiracies,  sometimes  separately,  some- 
times in  concert  with  one  another.  CromwelMreated  these 
diflferent  kinds  of  enemies  in  very  different  ways.  Towards 
the  mystical  and  republican  sectaries,  he  continued  to  act 
with  moderation  and  almost  with  kindness ;  even  when  he 
punished  them,  he  contented  himself  with  depriving  them  of 
their  commissions,  or  imprisoning  them  for  a  short  time,  and 
was  always  ready  to  restore  them  to  their  employments  or  to 
liberty,  when  they  manifested  the  least  sign  of  repentance, 
or  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  passed.  Immediately  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Protectorate,  he  became  aware  that 
Colonels  Gkey,  Overton,  Alured,  and  Pride  were  engaged  in 
intrigues  hostile  to  his  authority ;  he  merely  separated  them 
from  their  regiments,  recalling  them  individually  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  detained  them  in  London.  When  he 
had  to  deal  with  influential  but  unofficial  men  belonging  to 
this  party,  with  famous  preachers  or  popular  dreamers,  he 
would  request  them  to  come  and  see  him,  and  "would  enter 
with  them  into  the  terms  of  their  old  equality,  shutting  the 
door,  and  making  them  sit  down  covered  by  him,  to  let  them 
see  how  little  he  valued  those  distances  that,  for  form  sake, 
he  was  bound  to  keep  up  with  others."  At  these  interviews, 
he  opened  his  heart  to  his  visitors  as  to  old  and  true  friends. 
"  He  would  rather,"  he  told  them,  "  have  taken  a  shepherd's 
staff  than  the  protectorship,  since  nothing  was  more  contrary 
to  his  genius  than  a  show  of  greatness ;  but  he  saw  it  was 
necessary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  into 
extreme  disorder,  and  from  becoming  open  to  the  common 
enemy ;  and,  therefore,  he  only  stepped  in  between  the  living 
yoL.  II. — 6 
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and  tbe  dead  (as  lie  phrased  it),  iu  that  interval,  till  ^od 
should  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  ought  to  settle; 
and  he  assured  them  that  tlien  he  would  surrender  the  heavy 
load  lying  upon  him,  with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with 
which  he  was  afiected  while  under  that  show  of  dignity."^ 
He  would  then  pray  with  them,  powerfully  impressing  their 
hearts,  and  becoming  himself  often  moved  even  to  tears^ 
The  most  suspicious  were  disarmed,  the  most  irritated  were 
grateful  to  him  for  his  confidence,  and  although  he  did  not 
succeed  in  stifling  all  hostile  feeling  in  the  party,  he  at  least 
prevented  it  from  spreading  more  widely  or  finding  danger- 
ous expression ;  and  he  either  held  most  of  these  pious 
enthusiasts  bound  to  his  service,  or  left  them  embarrassed 
and  incapable  of  action  in  spite  of  their  ill  humor. 

Towards  royalist  conspirators,  his  behavior  was  very 
different ;  against  them  were  directed  all  his  demonstrations 
of  severity,  and  when  necessary,  his  acts  of  rigor,  either  in 
order  to  defend  himself  effectually  against  their  plots,  or  to 
rally  around  him  the  timorous  or  distrustful  republipans. 
Opportunities  of  this  kind  were  not  wanting ;  conspiracies, 
both  serious  and  frivolous,  real  or  imaginary,  are  the  most 
usual  weapon  and  pastime  of  vanquished  or  unemployed 
factions.  At  the  time  of  LUbume's  arrest,  several  Cavaliers 
were  also  arrested ;  during  his  exile  in  Holland,  he  had 
entered  into  intimate  relations  with  them,  and  had  boasted 
that,  if  10,000^.  were  placed  at  his  command,  he  would, 
within  six  months,  ruin  both  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament, 
by  means  of  his  pamphlets  and  friends.  It  was  even  stated 
that,  when  he  returned  to  England,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Calais.  A  month  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Protectorate,  a  committee  of  eleven  royal- 
ists were  surprised  in  a  tavern  in  the  city,  plotting  a  general 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  286—294,  313,  414;  Burnet's  History 
ci  His  Own  Time,  yol.  1.  p.  125. 
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insnirection  of  their  party  and  the  assassination  of  Cromwell. 
He  contented  himself  with  sending  them  to  the  Tower,  and 
publishing  an  account  of  their  conspiracy.  But  ere  long  was 
mysteriously  circulated  a  proclamation  published,  it  was  said, 
at  Paris,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1654,  which  ran  as  follows : 
"  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all 
our  good  and  loving  subjects,  peace  and  prosperity.  Whereas 
a  certain  mechanic  fellow,  by  name  Oliver  Cromwell — after 
he  had  most  inhumanly  and  barbarously  butchered  our  dear 
father,  of  sacred  memory,  his  just  and  lawful  sovereign — 
hath  most  tyrannically  and  traitorously  usurped  the  supreme 
power  over  our  said  kingdoms,  to  the  enslaving  and  raining 
the  persons  and  estates  of  the  good  people,  our  free  subjects 
therein :  These  are,  therefore,  in  our  name,  to  give  free  leave 
and  liberty  to  any  man  whomsoever,  within  any  of  our  three 
kingdoms,  by  pistol,  sword,  or  poison,  or  by  any  other  way 
.or  means  whatsoever,  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  said  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  wherein  they  wUl  do  an  act  acceptable  to  God 
and  good  men,  by  cutting  so  detestable  a  villian  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  whosoever,  whether  soldier  or  other, 
shall  be  instrumental  in  so  signal  a  piece  of  service,  both  to 
God,  to  his  king,  and  to  his  country,  we  do,  by  these  presents, 
and  on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  Christian  king,  promise  to  ^ 
give  him,  and  his  heirs  forever,  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  free  land,  or  the  full  sum  in  money,  and  also  the 
honor  of  knighthood  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  if  he  shall 
be  a  soldier  of  the  army,  we  do  also  promise  to  give  him  a 
colonel's  place,  and  such  honorable  employment  wherein  he 
may  be  capable  of  attaining  to  further  preferment  answerable 
to  his  merit." 

Nothing  can  be  less  probable  than  that  this  proclamation 
really  emanated  from  Charles  II.,  or  that,  as  has  been  asserted, 
it  was  the  work  of  Hyde ;  it  presents  indisputable  proofs  of 
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a  subaltern  origin,  and  statesmen,  even  if  they  commanded 
an  assassination,  wonld  be  carefnl  not  to  proclaim  it.  But 
it  was  circulated  and  welcomed,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
throughout  the  royalist  party ;  and  men  were  not  wanting, 
even  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  king's  adherents,  to 
whom  such  an  assassination  would  not  have  been  at  all 
repugnant.  Cromwell,  though  naturally  neither  pusillani- 
mous nor  easily  annoyed,  regarded  this  proclamation  as  a 
very  serious  matter.  "  Assassinations,"  he  said,  "  were  such 
detestable  things,  that  he  would  never  begin  them ;  but  if 
any.  of  the  king's  party  should  endeavor  to  assassinate  him, 
and  fail  in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassinating  war  of  it,  and 
destroy  the  whole  family ;  and  he  asserted  he  had  instruments 
to  execute  it,  whensoever  he  should  give  order  for  it."* 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May,  1654,  five  royalists,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  John  Gerard,  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
family,  and  Peter  Vowell,  a  schoolmaster  at  Islingtoi;i,  were 
arrested  in  their  beds,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  on  the  charge 
of  having  conspired  to  assassinate  the  Protector.  The  plot 
was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, as  Cromwell  rode  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  he  had  escaped  only  in  consequence  of  information  re- 
ceived a  few  hours  previously,  by  crossing  the  Thames  at 
Putney,  and  thus  avoiding  the  ambuscade.  Charles  II.  was 
to  have  been  proclaimed  immediately  in  the  city,  and  Prince 
Eupert  had  promised  to  land  without  delay  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  ten  thousand  men,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  French.  More  than  forty  persons,  many  of  them 
men  of  importance,  were  also  arrested  on  the  two  following 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  306,  441,  442,  463,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96, 105, 
114,  161,  248;  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  79,  98;  Godwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  60,  74;  Forster's  Statesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  pp.  184,  191,  241 ;  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own 
Time,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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days,  on  the  ground  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
But  Cromwell  sent  only  three  of  them,  Gerard,  Vowell,  and 
Somerset  Fox,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  had 
been  erected  to  try  them.* 

Somerset  Fox  pleaded  guilty  and  admitted  the  fact,  where- 
by he  obtained  his  pardon.  Gerard  and  Vowell  denied  hav- 
ing entertained  any  project  of  assassination.  Vowell  de- 
manded to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  twelve  jurymen,  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  Magna  Charta,  and  with  the  sixth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Protectorate.  "We  are 
your  peers,"  replied  Lord  Lisle,  the  President  of  the  Court, 
"  not  your  superiors,  but  your  equals.  We  are  present,  near 
twice  twelve,  as  you  see ;  and  we  are  to  proceed  by  the 
power  of  the  ordinance  appointing  us."  Glynn,  one  of  the 
Judges,  afl5rmed  that  this  ordinance  undoubtedly  had  the 
force  of  law;  for,  in  the  old  law  of  treason,  the  word  King 
signified  merely  the  supreme  governor  of  the  State,  and  as 
it  had  been  so  construed  in  the  case  of  the  Queen,  it  equally 
extended  to  a  Lord  Protector.  The  trial  was,  however,  con- 
ducted with  moderation,  although  the  police  were  the  principal 
witnesses;  and  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  Major  Henshaw, 
was  not  brought  forward  to  give  evidence,  probably  because 
he  had  discovered  the  plot  to  the  Council.  Notwithstanding 
the  denials  of  the  prisoners,  the  evidence  against  them,  even 
at  the  present  day,  seems  incontrovertible.  Henshaw  and 
Gerard  had  evidently  been  to  Paris,  where  they  had  commu- 
nicated their  plan  to  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  given  them  the 
greatest  encouragement,  and  introduced  them  to  Charles  11. ; 
and,  on  their  return  to  London,  they  had  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  execution  of  their  design.  Had  they  informed 
the  King  of  the  extremities  to  which  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed, and  received  his  approbation?     Hyde,  at  this  very  pe- 

'  ScobelPs  Collection  of  Acts  and  Ordinances,  part  ii.  p.  811. 
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riod,  and  in  his  most  private  correspondence,  absolutely  de- 
nies that  they  had  done  so.  "  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my 
credit,''  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Secretary  Nicholas,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1654,  "  I  do  not  know,  and  upon  my  confidence 
the  king  does  not,  of  any  such  design.  Many  light  foolish 
persons  propose  wild  things  to  the  king,  which  he  civilly  dis- 
countenances, and  they  and  their  friends  brag  what  they  hear 
or  could  do ;  and  no  doubt,  in  some  such  noble  rage,  that 
hath  now  fallen  out  which  they  talk  so  much  of  at  London, 
and  by  which  many  honest  men  are  in  prison ;  of  which 
whole  matter  the  king  knows  no  more  than  you  do."  After 
his  condemnation,  and  even  on  the  scaflFold,  Gerard  persisted 
in  his  protestations  of  innocence.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  amount  of  his  participation  in  the  plan  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Protector,  and  whether  Charles  was  aware 
of  it  or  not,  the  fact  itself  was  incontestable,  and  probably 
even  more  serious  than  Cromwell  allowed  it  to  appear ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  M.  de  Baas — at  that  time  an 
envoy  extraordinary  of  Mazarin  to  London,  and  temporarily 
connected  with  the  embassy  of  M.  de  Bordeaux — was  not 
unacquainted  either  with  the  conspirators  or  with  their  de- 
sign. Cromwell  was  so  convinced  of  this  that  he  summoned 
M.  de  Baas  before  his  council,  and  sharply  interrogated  him 
on  the  subject.  But  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  magnify 
the  aifair  beyond  what  was  required  by  a  due  regard  for  his 
own  safet]^  or  by  laying  too  much  stress  on  this  incident,  to 
interrupt,  for  any  length  of  time,  his  friendly  relations  with 
Mazarin  and  the  Court  of  France,  which  manifested  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  him.  He 
merely  sent  M.  de  Baas  back  to  France,  openly  stating  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  Mazarin,  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  show- 
ing in  this  the  same  moderation  which  had  induced  him  to 
bring  to  trial  only  three  of  the  conspirators.  He  had  escaped 
the  danger,  made  known  to  England  and  Europe  the  active 
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vigilance  of  his  police,  and  proved  to  the  royalists  tliat  he 
would  not  spare  them.  He  attempted  nothing  further.  He 
possessed  that  difficult  secret  of  the  art  of  governing  which 
consists  in  a  just  appreciation  of  what  will  be  sufficient  in 
any  given  circumstance,  and  in  resting  satisfied  with  it.* 

He  was  careful  also  not  to  affect  a  servile  adherence  to  his 
own  policy;  but  he  borrowed  from  his  enemies  anything 
which  he  thought  useful  or  likely  to  serve  his  purpose.  He 
had  dismissed  the  Barebone  Parliament  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fabric  of  society  in  England  from  anarchical  and  chimeri- 
cal reformers;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate, 
which  vested  "  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  one  person, 
and  the  people  in  Parliament  assembled,"*  had  been  the  first 
step  in  the  monarchical  reaction  which  had  now  commenced. 
This  reaction  was  warmly  promoted  by  Cromwell.  The  act 
of  government  conferred  upon  him  alone,  or  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  State  dependent  upon  him,  nearly  all  the  attributes 
of  royalty.^  He  hastened  to  make  use  of  this  power.  Im- 
mediately after  his  installation,  he  issued  new  patents  under 
his  own  hand  to  the  judges  and  great  officers  of  State.**  All 
public  acts,  whether  administrative  or  judicial,  were  passed 
in  his  name.  He  formally  appointed  his  Council  of  State, 
and  subjected  it,  in  its  deliberations,  to  most  of  the  rules 
which  had  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Parlia- 

>  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  cols.  517—540;  Thurlo6*s  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
809,  821,  330—334,  338,  850—357,  382—384,  412,  437,  510—514,  523 ;  Cla- 
rendon's History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  28—80;  Clarendon's  State 
Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  247 ;  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  x.  pp.  210 — 251 ;  Heath's 
Chronicle,  pp.  663,  667 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
76—79;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  pp.  243—245. 
See  Appendix  II. 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  248. 
5  Ibid.  vol.  XX.  pp.  249—262. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  XX.  p,  274 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv. 
p.  23. 
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ment.*  On  the  8th  of  February,  1654,  he  was  entertained  at 
a  pompous  banquet  by  the  City  of  London,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  he  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  presented  him  with  his  own  sword,  just  as 
a  king  would  have  done  at  his  accession  to  the  throne."  He 
left  the  Cockpit,  where  he  had  until  then  resided,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  royal  apartments  of  Whitehall,  which' 
were  magnificently  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  his  reception  * 
His  residence  assumed  the  state  and  splendor  of  a  court ;  and 
the  quarterly  expenditure  of  his  household  amounted,  in 
1655,  to  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.*  In  his  communica- 
tions with  foreign  ambassadors,  he  introduced  the  rules  and 
etiquette  of  the  great  continental  monarchies;  the  three  am- 
bassadors of  Holland,  Beverning,  Nieuport,  and  Jongestall, 
who  had  come  to  London  to  treat  of  peace,  thus  describe,  in 
a  letter  to  the  States-Gteneral,  tl^e  audience  which  he  granted 
them  on  the  4th  of  March,  1654 :  "  We  were  fetched  in  his 
Highnesses  coach,  accompanied  with  the  Lords  Strickland 
and  Jones,  with  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  brought 
into  the  great  banqueting-room  at  Whitehall,  where  his  High- 
ness had  never  given  audience  before.  He  stood  upon  a 
pedestal,  raised  with  three  steps  high  from  the  floor,  being 
attended  by  the  Lords  President  Laurence,  Viscount  Lisle, 
Skippon,  Mackworth,  Pickering,  Montague,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Thurloe,  together  with  the  Lord  Claypole,  his  Master  of 
the  Horse.  After  three  reverences  made  at  entrance,  in  the 
middle,  and  before  the  steps,  which  his  Highness  answered 
every  time  with  reciprocal  reverences,  we  came  up  to  the 

*  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29 — 32;  Forster's 
Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  pp.  229,  230. 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  27 ;  Cromwelliana,  p.  134. 

'  Cromwelliana,  pp.  182,  189 ;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  10. 

*  Forstcr's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  p.  248. 
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steps,  and  delivered  to  him,  wiih  a  compliment  of  induction, 
our  letters  of  credence.  He  did  receive  them  without  open- 
ing them ;  the  reason  whereof  we  suppose  to  be  our  deliver- 
iug  of  the  copies  and  translations  thereof  in  the  morning  to 
Mr.  Thurloe;  so  that  we  presently  began  our  discourse  with 
a  compliment  of  thanks  for  his  good  inclination  shown  in  the 
treaty  of  our  common  peace,  of  congratulation  in  this  new 
dignity,  of  presentation  in  all  reciprocal  and  neighborly  oflS- 
ces  on  the  behalf  of^  your  High  and  ^ghty  Lordships,  and 
wishing  all  safety  and  prosperity  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. To  which  he  answered  with  many  serious  and  signifi- 
cant expressions  of  reciprocal  inclination  to  your  High  and 
Mighty  Lordships,  and  to  the  business  of  peace;  for  which 
we  once  more  returned  him  thanks,  and  presented  unto  hia 
Highness  twenty  of  our  gentlemen,  who  went  in  before  us, 
being  followed  by  twenty  more,  to  have  the  honor  to  kiss 
his  hand;  but  instead  thereof,  his  Highness  advanced  near 
the  steps,  and  bowed  to  all  the  gentlemen  one  by  one,  and 
put  out  his  hand  to  them  at  a  distance,  by  way  of  congratu- 
lation. Whereupon  we  were  conducted  back  again  after  the 
same  manner."^  The  audience  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ducted otherwise  if  Cromwell  had  been  king.' 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  reports  were  every- 
where current  that  he  was  about  to  assume  that  title,  nay, 
that  he  had  already  assumed  it,  and  that  he  had  been  crowned 
in  secret.  Even  the  composition  of  his  royal  household 
was  announced ;  Lambert  was  to  be  Commander-in-chief  and 
a  duke,  St.  John  Lord  Treasurer,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Say  Lord  High  Chamber- 
lain. The  House  of  Peers  was  to  be  restored;  all  the  peers 
were  about  to  repair  immediately  to  London,  and  submit  to 

>  Thiirloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  164;  Cromwelliana,  p.  136. 
«  Letters  from  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  January  1—5, 1654.    See  Appendix 
III. 
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the  new  government.  Plays,  players,  and  public  festivals 
were  soon  to  make  their  appearance  again,  and  all  was  to  go 
on  once  more  merrily  and  brilliantly,  as  in  the  old  times.  It 
was  even  stated  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^  had  proposed  to 
the  Protector  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  their  two  fami- 
lies.* 

Such  rumors,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  unpleasing  tcr 
Cromwell ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  their  seductive  influence ;  he  had  reached 
that  happy  period  of  combined  ardor  and  prudence  when  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  great  men,  still  in  the  fiill  vigor  of 
youth,  manifest  themselves  without  inebriety  or  excess.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  once  more  erected,  under  a  modest 
name,  the  throne  on  which  he  wished  to  take  his  seat,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  to  the  men  of  the  popular  party,  to  which 
he  had  until  now  belonged,  such  satisfactory  reasons  as 
might  determine  them  to  follow  him  in  "so  complete  a  change 
of  policy;  and  as  he  had  just  quarrelled  with  the  ultra-re- 
formers, it  devolved  upon  him  to  effect  those  reforms  which 
were  really  demanded  by  public  opinion  and  sanctioned  by 
good  sense.  He  accomplished  with  rapidity  and  moderation, 
many  of  those  measures  which  the  Long  Parliament  and  the 
Barebone  Parliament  had  so  wordily  and  uselessly  discussed. 
The  administration  of  the  finances,  the  repair  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  public  highways,  the  condition  of  prisoners  for 
debt,  and  the  internal  economy  of  prisons,  the  police  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  the  regulation  of  public  amusements, 
such  as  horse-races  and  cock-fights,  all  formed  the  subject  of 
legislative  acts,  framed  with  a  view  to  promote  good  order 
and  general  civilization.  Daels  were  prohibited,  and  pre- 
cautions marked  by  no  excess  of  rigor  were  taken  for  their 
prevention.    An    elaborate  ordinance,   prepared  with   the 

»  Thurloe*s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  645,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2—8 ;  Forster's  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealtli,  vol.  v.  p.  281. 
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utmost  care,  limited  the  jurifldiction  and  modified  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Cromwell  intrusted  ite 
preparation  to  those  very  lawyers,  who,  in  the  Barebone 
Parliament,  had  strenuously  opposed  the  abolition  of  that 
Court.  " I  am  resolved,"  he  told  them,  to  "give  the  learned 
of  the  robe  the  honor  of  reforming  their  own  profession, 
and  I  hope  that  God  will  give  them  hearts  to  do  it."'  A 
central  committee,  composed  of  thirty-eight  persons,  nine 
laymen,  and  twenty-nine  clergymen,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine all  preachers  who  aspired  to  hold  a  church  living,  and 
no  one  could  be  inducted  without  having  received  their  ap- 
proval. In  every  county,  moreover,  a  special  committee  was 
nominated  to  make  inquiry  into  the  character  and  conduct 
of  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  school-masters  within  their 
county,  and  to  eject  such  as  should  appear  "scandalous, 
ignorant,  or  insufficient."  Preaching  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  wise  administration  of  parochial  matters, 
were  effectually  encouraged.  Commissioners,  nearly  all  of 
them  men  of  learning  and  influence,  were  directed  to  visit 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  great 
classical  schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  in  order  to  reform 
abuses  and  to  introduce  necessary  improvements.  In  less 
than  nine  months,  from  the  24th  of  December,  1653,  to  the 
2d  of  September,  1654,  eighty-two  ordinances,  bearing  upon 
almost  every  part  of  the  social  organization  ofHhe  country, 
bore  witness  to  the  intelligent  activity,  and  to  the  character, 
at  once  conservative  and  reformatory,  of  the  Government.* 

At  the  same  time,  Cromwell  completed  another  work, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Barebone  Parliament 
had  both  undertaken  and  left  unfinished.  Under  favor  of  the 
discussions  which  had  arisen  between  the  great  powers  of 

« 

I  Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
«  Scobell's  Collection  of  Acts  and  Ordinances,  part  ii.  pp.  276—368 ;  Crom- 
weU's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iiL  pp.  8 — 10. 
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the  Commonwealth,  the  Scottish  royalists  had  once  more  con- 
ceived hopes,  and  taken  up  arms ;  "while  Ireland,  and  even 
the  republican  army  in  Ireland,  was  not  at  all  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  When  the  news  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Protectorate  arrived  in  Dublin,  in  January,  1654,  the 
new  system  of  government  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Government,  although  presided  over  by  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law.  General  Fleetwood,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote ; 
and  one  of  its  principal  members,  Ludlow,  instantly  resigned 
all  civil  functions,  but  retained  his  military  command,  of 
which  no  one  could  tell  what  use  he  intended  to  make.  In 
Scotland,  the  insurrection,  though  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Highlands,  descended  occasionally  to  ravage  the  plains ;  and 
towards  the  beginning  of  February,  1654,  Middleton  had 
been  sent  from  France,  by  Charles  II.,  to  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  king's  name,  that  unity  and  consistency  of  action  in 
which  it  had  until  then  been  deficient.  No  sooner  had  he 
been  proclaimed  Protector,  than  Cromwell  took  decisive 
measures  to  crush  these  dangers  in  their  infancy:  he  de- 
spatched to  Ireland  his  second  son,  Henry,  an  intelligent, 
circumspect,  and  resolute  young  man,  and  to  Scotland,  Monk, 
whom  that  country  had  already  once  recognized  as  her  con- 
queror. Both  succeeded  in  their  mission ;  Henry  Cromwell, 
at  Dublin,  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  Protector,  won  the 
uncertain,  intimidated  the  factious,  embarrassed,  even  Ludlow 
himself  by  his  firm  but  courteous  conversation,  and  returned 
to  London  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  leaving  his 
brother-in-law,  Fleetwood,  in  peaceful  possession  of  power. 
Monk,  with  his  usual  prompt  and  intrepid  boldness,  carried 
the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Highlands,  established 
his  quarters  there,  pursued  the  insurgents  into  their  most 
inaccessible  retreats,  defeated  Middleton  and  compelled  him 
to  re-embark  for  the  Continent,  and,  after  a  campaign  of  four 
months,  returned  to  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  August,  1654, 
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moA  ^Mgaii  once  xnare»  ^tfaoot  pamon  or  nGdaai  to  i^vem 
die  cooxiti7  irhidi  he  had  twice  subjugated.  C^mwell  had 
zeckoned  beforehaad  oij  his  suooess,  for,  on  the  12th  of 
•April,  1664,  at  the  rerj  period  when  he  ordered  Monk  tp 
4iiarch  against  the  Scottish  insurgents,  he  had,  b j  a  so yereigii 
oidinance^  incorporated  Scotland  with  Ekigland,  abcdished  all 
juonarchical  or  feudal  jurisdiotioii  in  the  ancient  realm  of  the 
\Stuart8»  and  determined  the  place  which  its  representatiyeSi 
as  wall  as  thoae  of  Ireland,  should  occupy  in  the  common 
Padiament  of  the  new  State.^  Thus  was  the  internal  imitj 
<xf  the  Briti^  Commonwealth  accon^lished  and  organiy.ed, 
under  the  authority  of  its  Protector. . 

^The  foreign  -aSairs  of  ^e  country,  at  the  moment  when 
Cromwell  took  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  were, 
^thoi:%h  not  in  danger,  in  a  state  of  painful  and  barren  oon- 
fiunon.  The  war  with  Holland  ^till  continued,  and  at  the 
Mine  time,  negotiations  had  been  opened  for  the  restoration 
of  peace;  ambassadors  were  constantly  passing  between  the 
Sj^e  and  Jjondcm,  endearoring  to  obtain  an  accommodation, 
while  the  fleets  were  cruising  in  search  of  one  another,  in 
order  to  come  to  an  engagement.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1658, 
Monk,  who  acted  as  commander-in-chief  during  the  absence 
of  Sli^e,  whom  ill-health  had  compelled  to  go  on  shore  for 
repose,  issued  orders  to  his  captains  that  ''no  English  ship 
should  ^surrender  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  should  accept 
JK)  sum^der  of  the  vessels  against  which  they  fought.  Their 
j^usiness,  he  said,  was  not  to  take  ships,  but  to  sink  and 

>  Thuploe's  state  Papers,  toI.  ii.  pp.  149,  162,  198 ;  LudloVs  Memoiri,  pp. 
207,  208 ;  X^uizot's  Etudes  Biographiqties  snr  la  R^Tolutioa  d* Angletevre,  pp. 
66--68;  GnisoVs  Monk,  pp.  48->62;  WMtelooke'a  Memorials,  pp.  681--688, 
587-^89,  692,  597-^99;  Scobell's  Aets  and  Ordinances,  part  ii  pp.  286— 
298;  Cromwelliana,  pp.  184,  186,  138;  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107,  108;  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  toI.  iii.  pp.  482—486; 
Godwin's  Histo^  of  tho  Commonwealtli,  vol.  iv.  pp.  62—68. 
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destroy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power.***  The  event  of 
the  battle,  fought  with  this  redoubled  animosity,  was  still 
imcertain  when,  on  the  81st  of  July,  Tromp,  who  had  dashed 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  English  fleet,  was  struck  to  death 
with  a  ball.  "It  is  all  over  with  me,  but  keep  up  your 
courage,"  were  his  last  and  only  words.  Neither  his  lieu- 
tenants, Ruyter,,  Cornelius  de.Witt,Floritz,  and  Bvertz,  nor 
the  States-General,  his  masters,  lost  their  courage,  but  their 
hopes  declined  as  they  found  the  resources  of  their  country 
exhausted,  and  as  the  designs  of  their  enemy  became  appa- 
rent in  the  conflict.*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Monk  and  Tromp  encountered  each  other,  not 
fiu*  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  Beveming  wrote  from  Lon- 
don to  John  de  "Witt :  "  Your  lordship  hath  seen  by  my  fore- 
going letters  that  I  always  made  but  little  account  of  our 

agreeing  with  this  nation The  veil  is  now  at 

length  taken  off  by  the  last  answer  of  the  Council,  where 
they  durst  propound  that  the  two  commonwealths  should 
coalesce  and  become  united,  and  Jbhat  the  whole  thus  united 
should  be  subject  to  one  supreme  government,  composed  of 
persons  belonging  to  each  nation.  .  .  Whereupon  we  de- 
Ifsrered  in  a  further  memorandum,  with  a  desire,  by  reason 
of  the  opportunity,  to  take  our  leaves  of  the  Council;  but 
after  two  days'  waiting,  we  are  not  yet  despatched.  .  .  , 
I  doubt  not  but  that  the  exorbitant  preceedings,  and  extrava- 
gant propositions  of  these  men,  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  cause  them  to  look  to  their  ambitious 
and  execrable  designs.''^  Three  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors, 
Nieuport,  Van  de  Perre,  and  Jongestall,  did  in  fact  return  to 
the  Hague,  but  Beveming  remained  in  London.  Neither 
side  was  desirous  to  break  off  all  negotiations;  Cromwell 

>  Gamble's  Life  of  Monk,  pp.  69 — 64. 

*  Leelero*8  Histoire  des  ProTinees  Unles,  vol.  fi.  p.  884. 

s  Thurloe'fi  State  Papers,  toI  i.  p.  882. 
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«8ed  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  such  an  extremity.  Be  vernii^ 
had  several  conferences  with  him,  which  led  him  to  hope 
there  was  some  possibility  of  an  accommodation.  "Last 
Saturday,"  he  wrote,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1663,  ''I  had  a 
discpurse  with  His  Excellency  Cromwell  for  above  two 
hours,,  being  without  anybody  present  with  us.  His  Excel- 
lency spoke  his  own  language  so  distinctly  that  I  could 
understand  him.  I  answered  him  in  Latin.  I  urged  much 
upon  some  particulars  which  His  Excellency  did  confess  to 
be  of  very  great  consideration,  and  took  them  into  his 
thoughts  to  reflect  upon;"^  and  three  weeks  later,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  he  wrote,  "  I  find  now  at  present  somewhat 
more  moderation ;  and  I  hope  they  will  be  contented  with  a 
good  and  strict  alliance."*  But  the  Barebone  Parliament 
was  still  in  existence ;  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  fanatics 
revelled  in  unrestrained  liberty;  authority  was  scattered, 
and  unreason  let  loose;  no  one  dared  to  decide  and  conclude 
any  matter  of  public  import.  War  and  negotiations  con- 
tinued simultaneously  between  London  and  the  Hague,  with- 
out leading  to  any  result. 

The  same  i^ncertainty  and  feebleness  were  manifested  in 
the  relations  of  the  Ciommonwealth  with  the  other  States  <^ 
Europe.  Cromwell  obtained  the  appointment  of  Whitelocke 
as  ambassador  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  whose  good  will  he 
hoped  might  be  converted  into  a  strong  and  lasting  alliance. 
Whitelocke  hesitated  about  accepting  this  distant  mission, 
which  seemed  to  him  a  mark  of  distrust  rather  than  a  token 
of  fikvor.  His  wife  besought  him  with  tears  to  refuse,  on 
the  ground  of  their  happiness,  and  of  their  twelve  children, 
conjuring  him  to  remember  the  fate  of  Dorislaus  and  Ascham. 
Cromwell,  however,  insisted.  "  This  business,"  he  said,  "  is 
of  exceeding  great  importance  to  the  Commonwealth ;  and 

>  Timrloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  I  pp.  417,  418.         «  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  468. 


i^aify  prot»a6ilt^  f^  m  to  hav«f  tf  M^eildbfai]^,  but  o&l^  ihtk 
<^ieen  of  Sweden.  ...  If  jojk  should  dedine  this  mi8> 
Ao&  thef  Protesl^Bt  iut^regt  would  suffer  by  it.  .  .  Your- 
goi Ag^  may  be  the  mosC  fikely  meai^r  to  selitle  our  fattsraeni^ 
With^  the  I)at(^  aiid^  Saoa^  and  all  mattere^  of  tirade.  .  •  r 
I  WiB  flingi^  t(y  take^  particular  Ga9#  of  y«u]>  kSlim  mfwHt^^ 
attdf  you^  i^iall  neither  waikt'  supplies,  noi^  anythiaaig  tibat'  ie^ 
fyr  yom.  I  flAkalt  hold .  s^yself  particulai^y'-  obMged  to  yeu  if 
you  will  undertake  it  y  and  I  will  stick  to  you  as  eloee  $a 
your  skin  to  youar  ftGilu^*  Wlntelocke  consented;  but  yfAnfmi 
Kis-eioiteent  had-  e^ce  been^  giyen^  He  did  not  meet,  ei&or'  m 
file  Parliamettt  or  iM  the  Council  of  Stal^  with^  the  gi»et$ 
fiiN9tttmeiMl  wMeh  be*  had  berat  led  to^  expects  Bouhls  weM 
r^ed  asto  his  piety;  heiwas  not*  allowed'  all  that*  he^  oozh 
sidered  necessary  for  the  adoon^plishment  ol  his^'  ea&bassy :  he 
dlemanded  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  month,  h^ 
ooty  a  thousand  was  granted ;  he  requested  a  retinue  of  » 
hundred  persons^  and  the  nmnber  was  reduced  to  Btyemty^ 
Delayed  by  these  difficulties  and  disappomtmehlis,  he  ^dA  A<&^ 
set  out  un^  three  months  after  hia  nomination. 

.Affairs,  eren  when  decided,  were  transacted  with  simiiax^ 
slowness  and  rductanee.  Sometimes  even  the  simplest  mat^ 
l€ii»we(re  leA  undotie  fidtogether.  The  ambassador  of  Povt«<^ 
gal, ^be  Count  de  Sa^  had  been  in  London  for  more  thall^ 
eighteen  months ;  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dilfeilenees 
betweciiftbe  two  States^  he  had  consented  to  all  the  condkioiiEr 
aiid  indemnities  demanded  by  the  Parliamonfr-^"conditioi!S> 
ef  such  a  chwacter,'*  wrote  Bordeaux  to  M.  Senri^,  "that  it? 
would  be  always  very  easy  to  terminate  affiurs  at  that  ra*e."* 

J  Whitdooke'i  Jonnnd  of  the  Swedish  Embaeflj,  tqL  i.  pp.  1,  9,  IS,  16--. 
22,  81—86,  41,  46,  98. 

'  Bordeaux  to  M.  Serrien,  Jan.  27, 1658,  in  the  Arohiyes  des  AffSeures  Etran- 
g^res  de  France. 
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▲od  yel  die  tfeatj  with  Portagtl  was  not  oonduded.    Th« 
project  of  alliuoe  which  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias,  in  the. 
nsaae  of  the  King  of  Spain,  had  submitted  to  the  Long  Far- 
liament^  on  the  12th  of  September,  1652,  also  remained  in 
mspense,  as  though  it  had  been  forgotten  and  void  of  mean- 
ing*   The  minister  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
refusal  given  to  his  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the  vessela 
which  Blake  had  captured  off  Calais,  seemed  to  have  made 
greater  progress  with  his  negotiation :  some  desire  had  been 
intimated  to  him  that  an  ambassador  shoul4  be  sent  into 
France;  the  Commissioners  unpointed  to  treat  with  him  had 
giy«i  him  to  understand  that  "  if  His  Majesty  had  any  inten- 
tion, to  Ibrm  an  alliance  with  their  State,  the  interests  of  the 
merchants  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it,"  and  had  said 
to  him  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  "What I  shall  we  waste 
our  time  upon  merchants  7"    "  This,  however,"  he  adds,  "is 
not  the  turning-point  of  the  affiiir.'"    The  Long  Parliament 
felt  that  it  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  sought  friends  on 
every  side:  at  the  period  of  its  expulsion,  Bordeaux  be* 
Ueved  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with 
it.     He  resumed  his  labors  with  renewed  hopes,  on  the  acces- 
aon  of  the  new  authorities  to  power.    Mazarin,  ever  li^yish 
of  flattering  advances,  wrote  to  Cromwell  to  propose  a  reci- 
procation of  useful  friendship.    Cromwell  replied  to  him 
with  a  rare  excess  of  affected  humilty.    "It's  surprise  to  me 
diat  your  Eminency  should  take  notice  of  a  person  so  incon- 
siderable as  myself,  living,  as  it  were,  separate  from  the 
world.     This  honor  has  made,  as  it  ought,  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  does  oblige  me  to  serve  your  Emi- 
nency upon  iEill  occasions,  so  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  out ; 
so  I  trust  that  very  honorable  person,  Monsieur  Burdoe 

1  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  April  IQ,  1^8 ;  ^I  t^e  Archiyes  des  Afaires  Etrap- 
g^s  do  France. 

7* 
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(Bordeatix),  will  therein  be  he^ftil  t07<mr  Bfifoeney's  thrie« 
'Immble  servant,  Olirer  CixHiiwell."^  Bat  tbese  demonstfft* 
tions  of  good  will  led  to  no  result :  France,  her  king,  and 
her  cardinal;  were  regarded  by  the*  repnUicflaia'aad  anab«{H 
lists  of  title  Barebone  Parliament  with  a  distraslf nl  anl^afthy 
which  Gromwell  was  as  yet  miwiUiiig  to  brava  "  You  haiw 
ix>8sibly  not  yet  been  informed  of  aH  the  rebtrfb  wiikh  jow^ 
envoy  has  received  iii  London,"  wrote  M.  de  dentiilot  to  4ft 
de  Brieime ;  '*  his  Eminenee  has  stated  pabUdy  tiiAit  QeAMil 
CromweQ  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  all  kinds  of  civilityy 
and  that  everything  was  in  a  good  train.  A  diiBPer^nt  opi- 
ttion  prevails  here ;  and  it  is  thought  i^t  he  has  treHried 
yotir  envoy  very  roughly,  never  having  beeii  willing  to  gi^imtf 
him  any  private  audience,  nor  receive  any  particular  oom^ 
pliment.  I  say  this  in  order  to  lead  you  to  perduade  your- 
HAf  of  the  bad  feeling  of  this  government,  that  you  may  take 
your  own  precautions  against  them."*  Bordeaux  ere  long^ 
received  the  same  impression,  and  transmitted  it  to  Paris : 
*^e  General,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Brienne,  "does  not  appear 
to  me  very  warm  towards  France:  the  first  answer  which  ho 
gave  me  when  I  told  him  that  the  king  was  strongly  inclined 
to  an  accommodation  .between  the  two  nations,  was,  that  a' 
Just  war  was  better  than  an  unjust  peace— ;;'tt^«wn  beltum 
prcestabat  irdqud  p€iceJ^  Two  months  later,  this  coolness  and. 
reserve  had  greatly  increased.  "  For  some  time,"  wrote  Bor- 
deaux, "Mr.  Oromwell  has  informed  me,  by  means  of  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  that  he  wished  me  no  longer  to- 
address- myself  to  him  about  matters  of  business,  although  I 

^  GtomweU  to  Mfuuia^in,  Jane  9,  1668;  in  the  Andiives  des  AfEiOres  Etnoit- 
gdns  de  FraikOfu    See  Appendix  IV. 

*  Qentillot  to  Brienne,  July  80,  1663 ;  in  the  Archiyes  des  Affaires  Etran- 
g^res  de  France. 

'  *  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  August  7, 1668 ;  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etran- 
gbres  de  France. 
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lovvelHlhertocbiieBaoiilytwiee;  and  ss  he  1im  eTM  aTOid^ 
admroB  serferal  oeeanons,  I  have  been  unable  to  convene 
with  hrnk^  aocid  I  hare  been  obliged^  by  means  of  third  per- 
socis^  to  tnannaie  the  reasons  which  shovild  oblige  England 
to^eerii'the  finendship  of  IVanee,  since  his  Majesty  is  acting 
witfe  sineeritjir,  aad  is  wiUi&g  to  oonoode  all  thai  propriety 
wail  peradt^  itr  order  to  assoie  thsmof  it"^  In  preseaoeof 
a  fanatical  and  narzowvmiaded  Parliament^  and  in  the  midsl 
of  llie  tottera^Commofoweidtfa,  torn  by  the  conflieta  of  op« 
posing  parties  and  pc^nlar  pregndiees,  no^  decided  and  con« 
sistent  policy  oonld  be  adopted;  and  no  one,  not  even  OrooMi 
weU^  Ml  himself  strong  CQongh  boldly  to  undertake  tbo 
xespcMuUrility  of  any  great  act^  or  the  pro9ecati<H»  of  aay 
gi^eat  enterprise.* 

Affitirs  changed  their  aspect  when  Cromwell  became  Fro-^ 
tei^r.  In  regard  to  foreign  pc^cy,  his  government  waa 
gntded  by  two  fixed  ideas — peace  wdtb  the  United  Frovineosy 
and  an  aUianee  of  the  Frotestant  States :  these  were^  in  hiseye% 
ti)e  two  vital  conditions  of  the  safety  and  power  oi  his  coun^ 
try  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his  own  safety  and  power  ia 
his.  own  country  and  in  Europe. .  He  applied  himself  with-r 
out  delay  to  the  realization  of  these  projects. 

Peace  with  the  United  Provinces.was,  to  him,  a  matter  of 
some  dijSculty.  He  had  openly  approved  and  supported  the 
ambitious  plaii  for  the  incorporation  of  the  two  repuUies; 
and  not  only  did  the  dreamy  &natic8  refuse  to  abandon  tbia 
project)  but  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  and  those  rex 
m^kabLd  for  good  sense,  Monk  among  others,  had  imbibed< 
during  the  war  such  a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  and  contemptr 
foff  the  Dutch,  that  they  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  any. 
ooncession  to  those  rivals  whom  they  had  already  conquered^. 

*  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  October  23,  1653 ;  in  the  Archives  des  Affairea 
Etrangeres  de  France. 
»  See  Appendix  V. 
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and  whom  they  hoped  ere  long  to  craah.    From  Protestwot 
sympathy,  for  the  interest  of  commerce,  and  from  wearinesa 
of  taxation,  the  English  nation  desired  peace;  but  the  revof 
lutionary  and  military  party  were  in  general  opposed  to  it ; 
they  accused  Cromwell  of  desiring  it  only  on  his  own  ac-f 
count,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consolidating  his  power; 
He  was  not  unaware  of  this  oppodtion,  and  he  took  care  not 
to  irritate  it  either  by  his  language  or  by  thei  terms  of  the 
negotiation,  but  he  neither  hesitated  nor  swerved  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  his  design.    Though  he  showed  him- 
self haughty  and  exacting  in  his  dealings  with  the  enyoys  of 
the  States-Gteneral,  he  was  in  private  communicatton  with 
Beveming  and  Nieuport,  who  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Holland,  and  who,  like  himself,  were  decidedly  in  £Eivor  of 
peace.    He  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
two  States,  and  certain  other  stipulaticms  which  would,  have 
been  too  offensive  or  too  burdensome  to  the  Dutch;  he  ad- 
mitted their  allies,  and  among  others,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  treaty;  and  on  these 
terms,  he  secured  to  England  not  only  a  dose  alliance  with 
the  United  Provinces,  but  most  indisputable  pledges  of  her 
maritime  preponderance  and  commercial  prosperity.    On 
<Hie  point  alone,  on  a  revolutionary  interest  which  narrowly 
affected  his  own  personal  safety,  he  was  inexorable ;  aflber 
having  imposed  on  the  United  Provinces  an  obligation  herer 
to  receive  into  their  territories  any  enemy  of  the  Common- 
wedth,  and  thus  deprived  the  Stuarts  of  that  asylum,  he 
demanded  that  they  should  ftirther  promise  never  to  make 
the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  or  his  descendants,  either 
Stadtholder,  or  commander  of   their    forces  by  land   or 
sea,  or  governor  of  any  of  their  fortified  towns.    He  was 
anxious  to  remove  from  all  participation  in  power,  both  at 
the  Hague  and  in  London,  all  princes  sprung  from  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  attached  to  its  cause.    Such  a  stipulation  evi- 
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@oofi0d«mtmi ;  the  pwtisaiifr  of  the^  House  of  Orange,  wbxy 
were  nHmeyoaB  and  popular,  indigneiitly  protested  against 
it.  The  States-Cteneral  refused  to  allow  this  clause,  amd  the" 
traat^  waaon  the  point  of  being  bvdcM  oiC  For  diioot  md 
pvblio  negotiaftioQa,  Cromwell  iM>w8ab6tiluifeed  seciet  intrigue; 
he^oU  Bi9v«i»^  and  Niei^rttlMit  he  wo«^ 
ftpri^vttte  eagagemetit  to  lAii»  efbol  on  the  port  of  liie  pn^mee^ 
a£  HoBaifltdr  wbi^  he  ooiiaideFed  suftcsently  powerfdl  a]x»o> 
to  deddoBueh  a^question.  This  wa»  a  sferosg  tettptattoa  to^ 
Afr  islisrest  and  paflniofis  of  the  Pensionary  of  Holland,  John  do 
Wift»  1^  iia  fnmds^  w^go^i^eroed  that  proTinoe^Otemwell^ 
fiiei^ dmnandwd of  Aiemto oxetade-  t&revet  fir^oi  tive  go^' 
t^Nrsamatof  ^m  eoufiti<y  the  pri&ee  aald  pasty  whom*  tbey^ 
had  ^oeentiy  oT6iithrbwn«  Were  l&e  effi^rtc^  which  th^ 
tinade  to  repulse  this  pretension'  petftotly  sincere  and  i^eal?^ 
.All  tbe  documents,  relatii%  to  the*  negotiation,  ho&  pulAitf 
and  oonfidentialf,  se^n  to  attest  l^at  they  were.  Boworw 
Aa&may  be^  Gixm^weU^s  deknand  beeame  known ;  mdst  of  the 
United  Provinees  and  somo  even  of  the  towns  of  HoUan^ 
protested  against  acceding  to  it;  but  Cromwell  peremptodly 
insisted,  offering  no  allematiye  bcrt  thoadoption  of  his  terms^ 
or  tiie  continuation  of  ^  war.  After  great-  agitation,  the* 
States  of  HoHand,  by  fourte^i  votes  agaiinst  fivoj  determined 
tO"  give  the  jdedge  whieh  Cromwell  req;uired;  but^  they  sent* 
ooidl^rs  to  their  envoys  in  London  to  make  a  &esh  effort^ 
before  affixing  their  signatures  to  the  treaty,  to  induce  him 
to  omit,  or  at  least  to  modify,  this  clause  in  the  accommodation. 
The  public  treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1654, 
but  the  negotiations  were  continued  for  two  months  after ;: 
Cromwell  refused  to  hear  of  any  modification,  imd  it  was  not- 
until  the  5th  of  June  that,  the  secret  article  having  at  length 
been  ratified,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  soleinnly  proclaimed, 
amid  the  loudest  and  mosli  etithusiastic  demonstrations'  ol 
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popnliur  salLi&ction.  The  king  of  Denmark,  the  Swk»  Pr<v 
testant  cantons,  the  Hanaeatic  towns,  and  seyentl  of  the  pettjr 
Protestant  prinoes  of  the  north  of  Germany  were  included 
in  the  treaty.* 

.  In  the  meantime,  Whitebcke  was  in  Sweden,  negotiati]]^ 
the  second  of  those  treaties  which  were  to  place  England  at 
the  head  of  Protestant  Earope.  Serions  obstacles,  of  an  nn* 
foreseen  character,  threatened  to  prevent  the  success  of  his 
xpission.  Neither  Queen  Christina  nor  her  subjects  shapred  in. 
the. religious  passions  which  inspir^  the  policy  of  which  ha 
was  the  organ.  Though  firm  and  sincere  Protestants,  the 
Swedes  were  cold  both  in  creed  and  practice*  Whitelocke, 
who  was  far  &om  being  a  strict  Puritan,  was  astonished  at 
the  laxity  of  their  morals,  at  their  want  of  earnestness  in 
worship,  knd  at  their  almost  entire  neglect  of  religious  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  At  their  very  first  conversation  (which 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  December,  1653),  the  Queen  spoke 
to  him  slightingly  of  the  Puritan  enthusiasm  of  his  countzy* 
"I  pray,"  she  asked  him,  "wliat  religion  do  you  profess  in 
England?  The  world  reports ^a  great  number  of  different 
religions  in  England,  some  Lutherans,  some  Galvinists,  some 
called  Independents,  some  Anabaptists,  Ttnd  some  yet  higher, 
and  different  from  all  the  rest,  whose  names  we  know  not."* 
When  they  began  to  speak  of  political  alliances,  the  Queen 
expressed  herself  in  fevor  of  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Eng- 
land with  Spain.     "Probably  some,"  said  Whitelocke,  "may 

^  Guizot's  Monk,  p.  46 ;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  toI.  t. 
p.  261 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  yoI.  i.  pp.  517,  519,  529,  530,  566,  570,  607, 
612,  614,  621,  624,  648,  toI.  u.  pp.  16,  20, 28—80,  85,  87,  46—106,  211,  227, 
245,  251,  257;  Leclerc's  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies,  toL  ii.  pp.  391,  410, 
482 — 450;  Damont*s  Coips  Diplomatiqae  Uniyersel,  toI.  yI.  part  ii.  treaty  17; ' 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  toI.  iy.  pp.  45 — 52 ;  Bordeaux  to 
Brienne,  August  11 — 14,  September  22,  1658,  and  Bordeaux  to  Servien,  Do* 
cember  6,  1653,  in  the  ArohiTes  des  Affaires  Etrangferes  de  Franoe. 

«  Whiteloeke'8  Journal,  t^l.  i.  pp.  27^  276. 
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olyeet  tlie  difference  in  religion."  "That  will  be  no  hin- 
drance to  the  force  of  the  union,"  answered  the  Qneen :  "  the 
Dutch  and  Danes  being  Protestants,  unite  with  the  French, 
though  Papists.  You  English  are  hypocrites  and  dissem- 
blers." Whitelocke  expostulated.  •*!  do  not  mean  either 
your  General  or  yourself"  added  the  Queen,  "but  I  think 
that  in  England  there  are  many  who  make  professioii  of 
more  holiness  than  is  in  them,  hoping  for  advantage  by  it."* 
Cromwell's  ambassador  often  had  to  encounter  very  hostile 
prejudices  and  feelings,  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  populace; 
the  mob  came  at  night  to  assail  his  servants  with  insults  for 
having  killed  their  king,  and  derisively  termed  the  Parlia- 
ment "a  company  of  tailors  and  cobblers."  Whitelocke 
more  than  once  had  to  take  precautions  against  public  in- 
sult, and  plots  were  even  formed  for  his  assassination.* 
When  he  entered  into  conference  with  old  Chancellor  Ozen- 
stiem— "  the  wisest  statesman  of  the  Continent,"  as  Crom- 
well called  him — he  had  to  deal  with  serious  objections, 
many  of  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  refute.  "  I  desire  to 
know,"  said  Oxenstiem,  "what  stability  and  settlement  there 
is  in  your  Commonwealth  and  government,  and  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  late  Parliament,  which  they  called  by  the 
late  king's  authority,  was  dissolved,  and  another  constituted, 
which,  some  report,  may  probably  be  as  soon  dissolved  as 
the  other  was ;  and  then  how  shall  otir  treaty  have  a  good 
and  fixed  foundation?  Do  you  hold  kiiigly  government  to 
be  unlawful,  that  you  have  abolished  it?"  Whitelocke 
defended  and  explained,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  occur- 
rences which  he  did  not  himself  approve ;  but  he  succeeded 
poorly  in  convincing  the  Chancellor,  who  was  reserved  and 
cautious  from  disposition  as  well  as  from  prudence,  and  who 

>  December  80,  1658 ;  Whitelocke's  Joaraal,  toI.  i.  pp.  275,  297. 
«  Ibid.  vol.,i.  pp.  206,  216,  451,  504. 
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lootnidtad  ibe  negotialion  witk  a  view  toirsfedi  the  ootuow  Aof 
>eyeiits  between  Engluad  and  tlie  United  Provincefl,  and  U> 
learn  whether  they  would  laake  war  or  peaoe.  Whitelooke^ 
.anxiety  inoreaaed  wheoa  he  diflooyered  that  Oxepstiem  ha4, 
•in  hifl  inmoBt'Soul,  "a  httle  envy  towards  the  Prcxtectoav  ^• 
mxae  he  had  done  greats  things  than  the  CSumcelior  hpd 
Hiooe/rand  had  advanised  lujsaself  to  that  ettato  which  ttie 
Chancellor  had  proposed  to  himself  to  have  done  w(bsn  the 
X^een  'was  young,  but  could  not  arrive  ^  it:"^  B«  oettmii- 
•nicated  to  the  Qneen  tbe  ol]geetions  whieh  Oxi^istieBni  ha^ 
-raised,  and  the  fears  with  which  he  had  inspired  him-;  she 
expressed  her  entke  approval  of  his  answess,  and  told  him 
/'  thst  in  case  hear  GhanceHor  and  he  could  not  agree,  it  psmst 
iK>me  to  her  at  }ast,  and  he  ^oald  find  heir  to  be  ^guided  by 
honor  and  reason."  But  at  the  very  mommt  when  Christiaa 
gave  Whitelocke  this  fassuranoe,  she  deew  her  ohair  close  to 
him, itnd  said ;  "I  shall  suiprise  you  ^^th  soxnethisg  which 
lintend  to  communicate  to  ^you,  but  it  mast  be  under  secreay." 
''  Madam,"  returned  Whitelodce,  ^'  we  that  have  been  v^sed 
in  the  afiEairs  of  England,  do  not  use  to  be  surprised  wit^  the 
diecourse  of  a  young  lady ;  whatsoever  your  Majes^  shall 
think  fit  to  impart  to  me,  and  commamd  ^to  be  undear  secre&^, 
shall  be  fiiithfuUy  obeyed  by  me."  "I  have  gir^eat  confidence 
of  your  honor  and  judgment,"  replied  the  Queen,  ''and  <thnx^ 
fore,  though  you  are  a. stranger,  I  shall  acq[uaint  you  with  a 
business  of  the  ^eatest  consequence  to  me  in  the  world,  and 
.whidi  I  hove  not  commnniGated  to  any  (»eatuBe.  Six,  it  is 
this :  I  have  it  in  my  thoughts  and  resolution  to  quit  tho 
crown  of  Sweden,  and  to  retire  into  private  life,  as  much 
mcnre  suitable  to  my  contentment  than  the  great  cares  and 
troubles  attending  upon  the  government  of  my  kingdom. 
What  think  you  of  this  resolution?"* 

1  January  12,  1654;  Whitelocke's  Journal,  toL  i.  pp.  819—328,  875. 
.   s  January  21,  1654;  Whitelooke's  Journal,  toL  i.  pp.  860,  861. 
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NdMBg  coold  liay«  been  more  unweloome  to  Whitelocke 
than  this  oommnnication,  for  it  was  upon  Queen  Christina 
kwself  that  all  hm  hopes  rested.  Gromw^  had  told  him 
Aat  it  wonld  be  so  wh^ti  he  left  England,  and  si&^e  his 
amval  in  Sweden,  everything  had  t^ided  to  confirm  the 
Protector's  opinion.  His  mission  would  be  a  ridiculous 
jSulure  if  he  had  come  merely  to  reodive  the  confldence,  and 
witness  the  abdication,  of  the  prmcess  who  could  alone  grant 
him  success.  He  made  earnest  but  useless  ejQbrts  to  divert 
her  from  her  purpose,  and  withdrew  in  great  perturbation 
of  mind  from  the  interview  which  had  gained  him  tibe  honor 
€f  hearing  so  gi^t  a  secret. 

Whitelocke  did  not  reckon  sufficiently  on  the  influence 
which  the  wondei&l  genius  and  fortune  of  a  great  man  cotdd 
not  &il  to  exercise  over  the  imagination-^  of  a  woman,  who 
was  herself  remarkable  for  intellect  and  eccentricity,  and 
^Ao  made  it  her  delight  and  boast  to  aet  according  to  the  . 
dictates  of  her  fancy,  rather  l^n  in  obedience  to  the  rules 
tf  reason,  and  of  her  high  position.  At  the  very  ftrat  pri- 
^rate  au^nce  wMch  i^e  granted  him,  she  said  to  him; 
^Tour  Qenend  is  one  of  the  gallantest  me^n  in  the  world: 
never  were  such  things  done  as  by  the  English  in  your  late 
ws^.  Your  General  hath  done  the  greatest  things  of  any 
man  in  the  world;  the  Prince  of  Cond^  is  next  to  him,  but 
short  of  him.  I  have  as  great  a  respect  and  honor  for  your 
iGheneral,  as  for  any  man  alive,  and  I  pi^y,  let  him  know  as 
mu<^  from  me."*  A  few  days  after  this,  gftte  made  particular 
inquiries  of  Whitelocke  respecting  Cromwell's  family,  his 
wife  and  children.  **Much  of  your  Qeneral's  history,"  she 
said,  "hath  some  parallel  with  that  of  my  ancestor,  Qustavus 
I.,  who,  from  a  private  gentleman  of  a  noble  femily,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  title  of  Marshal  of  Sweden,  because  he  had 

1  Whitelocke's  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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risen  up  and  rescued  his  oountiy  from  the  bcmdage  and  op* 
preasion  whicb  the  King  of  Denmark  had  put  upon  them; 
and,  for  his  reward,  he  was  at  last  elected  King  of  Sweden. 
I  believe  that  your  General  will  be  King  of  England,  in  cour 
elusion.''  ^^ Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Whitelocke,  "that  can- 
not be,  because  England  is  resolved  into  a  Commonwealth; 
and  my  General  hath  already  sufficient  power  and  greatness, 
as  general  of  all  our  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  may 
content  him."  "Besolve  what  you  will,"  answered  Christina, 
"I  believe  he  resolves  to  be  king."*  She  received  the  news 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  befoi:e  Whitelocke; 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  inquired:  "Have  you  yet 
received  your  letters?"  "Not  yet,  madam,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, "but  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  news,  and  to  expect 
your  Miyesty's  indinations  thereupon."  "Pardieu,"  replied 
the  Queen,  "I  bear  the  same  respect,  and  more,  to  your 
General  and  to  you  than  I  did  before;  and  I  had  rather  have 
to  do  with  one  than  with  many."^  Christina's  imagination 
had  been  strongly  impressed,  not  by  Cromwell  alone,  but  by 
the  entire  English  revolution ;  she  took  delight  in  judging 
it,  and  speaking  of  it,  with  the  independence  of  a  philoso- 
pher; she  frequently  expressed  to  Whitelocke  great  admira- 
tion for  Milton,  extolling  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  his  language.  One  day,  at  a  ball,  she  in- 
vited Whitelocke  to  dance  with  her;  he  begged  earnestly  to 
be  excused,  as  he  was  rather  lame.  "I  am  fearful,  Madam," 
he  said,  "that  I  shall  dishonor  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  shame 
myself  by  dancing  with  you."  "I  will  try  whether  you  can 
dance,"  said  the  Queen.  "I  assure  your  Majesty,"  urged 
Whitelocke,  "I  cannot  in  any  measure  be  worthy  to  have 
you  by  the  hand."  "I  esteem  you  worthy,"  said  Christina, 
"and  tiierefore  make  choice  of  you  to  dance  with  me"     "I 

"  Whitelocke's  Jounial,  vol.  i.  pp.  .295,  296.  •  Ibid.  toI.  i.  p.  824. 
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shall  not  so  rwioh  undervalue  your  Majesty's  judgment^'' 
answered  Whitelocke,  "as  not  to  obey  you  herein,  and  I 
wish  I  could  remember  as  much  of  this  as  when  I  was  a 
young  man."  When  they  had  done  dancing,  and  as  he  was 
leading  the  Queen  back  to  her  seat,  "Pardieu,"  she  said, 
** these  Hollanders  are  lying  fellows."  "I  wonder,"  said 
Whitelocke,  *'how  the  HoUuiders  should  come  into  your 
mind  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  I"  "I  will  tell  you,"  said 
the  Queen;  "the  Hollanders  reported  to  me  a  great  while 
since  that  all  the  noblesse  of  England  were  of  the.  king's 
party,  and  none  but  mechanics  of  the  Parliament  party,  and 
not  a  gentleman  among  them ;  now  I  thought  to  try  you, 
and  to  shame  you  if  you  could  not  dance;  but  I  see  that 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  have  been  bred  a  gentleman;  and 
that  makes  me  say  the  Hollanders  are  lying  fellows."^ 

The  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen  overcame  the  hesitation 
of  her  Chancellor ;  after  having  skilfully  imposed  upon  White- 
locke certain  concessions  which  she  thought  would  be  useful 
or  complimentary  to  her  people,  she  indulged  her  self-love, 
by  exhibiting  her  power,  before  she  descended  from  the 
throne,  in  an  act  which  would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
great  man  whom  she  admired.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1664, 
Whitelocke  and  Oxenstiem  signed  between  England  and 
Sweden,  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  in  which  the 
essential  articles  of  Cromwell's  propositions  were  embodied. 
A  month  afber,  on  the  5th  of  May,  Christina  solemnly  abdi- 
cated her  throne,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Diet  at  Upsal; 
and  on  the  following  day,  Whitelocke  embarked  at  Stock- 
holm on  his  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  80th 
of  June,  having  achieved  a  success  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Cromwell's  policy,  and  bearing  messages  which  could  not 
fail  to  flatter  his  pride.' 

^  Whitelocke's  Journal,  toI.  ii.  p.  155. 
Whitelooke'B  Journal,  yoL  i.  pp.  262,  266,  299,  301,  811—314,  819—328, 
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XfupeciBl  treaty  with  t^  King  of  D^untu-k,^  whkh  aectrred» 
to  Eaglish  oommerce,  in  regard  to  poesage  through  the  Sound,. 
advantageB  which  until  then  the  Dutch  had  alone  enjoyed, 
and  die  establishment  of  a  permanent  embassy  in  the  Swifl» 
Cantons  for  the  maintenance  of  constant  influence  in  Idbat 
quiurter,' completed  the  work  of  CeomweU'a  Protestant  policy. 
In  that  re^pect^  his  object  waa  attained ;  he  had  entered  into 
intimate  relations  with  all  lihe  Protestant  Statea  of  Eutope,^ 
by  ricilfully  eombinmg  interests  with  creeds,  and  securiBgr 
tibie  weak  as  his  clients  and  the  powerful  as  his  aUie& 

It  was  said  in  France  that  he  meditated  still  vaster  andt 
more  difficult  desiign^  £^r  the  promoticm  of  Protestantism. 
'^The  Protector  purposes^"  Wrote  one  of  his  emiflsaries  ta 
Cardinal  Masarin, "  to  assemble  a  ooum»l  of  all  the  Protestant- 
communioQfl,  in  <»^er  to  unite  them  in  one  body  by  the  com- 
mon confession  of  one  faith."*  Some  pmiiieulaf  fisbcts  indicate 
that  this  idea  had  really  entered  his  mind.  He  was  one  o£ 
those  powerful  and  fertile  geniuses  in  whom  great  designs 
and  grefMi  temptations  arc  coustantly  originating;  but  he  un^ 
hcaitatingly  applied  the  test  of  his  strong  good  sense  to  hi» 
most  aUw^  dre^ms^  and  nevet  attempted  to  realize  thoee^ 
which  did  not  resist  Uie  trial. 

Towards  the  Catholic  powers  he  assumed  an  attitude  of 
complete  and  fe^less  liberty,  unmarked  by  prejudice  or  ill-* 
will,  but  equally  TCJd  of  courtship  or  flattery,  showing  hUn- 

881-^94,  896,  418,  428,  429^-^81,  461,  486~-489,  492,  498<..499, 619,  624;. 
vol.  u.  pp.  9,  23,  26,  67—60,  61,  64,  109—113,. 386,  401,  412. 

>  This  treaty  was  not  finally  signed  until  the  14th  of  September,  1664;  see 
Dumontfs  Corps  IHplomatiqiie  U)(»iYeF8eI,  toI.  t.  part  11.  pp.  80,  92. 

^  See  Yaugfaan's  Proleotorate  of  OHrer  Cromwell,  Ulostrated  in  a  series  of  > 
letters  between  Dr.  John  Pell,  B^esident  Ambassador  with  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  &c. 

^  In  Appendix  YI.  will  be  found  a  curious  Avis  ^  Mgr.  le  Cardinal  sur  le 
dessein  du  Protecteur  d*Angleterre  de  r^unir  en  une  toutes  les  commanions 
Protestaotes,  areo  le  moyen  de  le  preyenir  et  de  Ten  empScher. 
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self  di^Kxied  to  maintain  peace,  but  always  learing  open  tbe 
prospect  of  war,  and  watching  over  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  bis  own  family  with  stem  and  uncompromising 
haughtiness.  He  put  an  end,  at  length,  to  the  negotiation 
which  had  been  so  long  pending  with  the  Eang  of  Portngal, 
and  signed,  with  the  Count  de  Sa,  a  treaty  by  which  England 
obtained  important  adyantages  for  her  trade.  Cromwell  was 
not  sorry,  moreover,  to  impress  the  court  of  Spain  with  his 
power,  by  living  on  good  terms  with  a  sovereign  who  had 
but  recently  liberated  himself  from  her  dominion,  and  who 
was  treated  by  her  as  an  usurper.  But,  at  the  same  moment, 
a  tragical  incident  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  giving 
striking  satisfiu^tion,  at  the  expense  of  Portugal,  to  the  re- 
publican pride  of  England,  and  to  the  instinctive  aversion  of 
the  people  for  foreignera  A  brother  of  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador, Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa,  had  brutally  engaged  in  a 
street-quarrel,  near  the  New  Exchange,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City ;  and,  having  returned  to  the  spot,  on  the  following 
day,  with  about  fifty  officers  and  servants,  attached  to  the 
embassy,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  they  caused  a  great  tumult,, 
in  which  one  bystander  was  kQled,  and  several  others  severely 
wounded.  The  outrage  was  public,  the  murder  flagrant,  and 
the  popular  exasperation  ardent  in  the  extreme ;  the  rank  of 
the  principal  offender  only  aggravated  the  offence.  Cromwell 
resolved  that  justice  should  be  done.  Neither  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  ambassador,  nor  his  vehement  assertion  of 
diplomatic  privileges,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Pro- 
tector. Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned, 
and  beheaded,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  whose  fierce  pride  revelled 
in  such  a  spectacle.  On  that  very  day,  a  few  hours  before 
the  execution  of  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Sa  had  signed  the 
treaty  which  he  had  come  to  negotiate,  and  had  left  London 

8* 
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tD  escape  from  witnessing  a  punishment  which  he  had  been, 
unable  to  arert.' 

In  presence  of  such  successes,  and  of  such  acts,  convincing 
proofs  of  formidable  power  and  indomitable  energy,  the  two 
great  riyal  Catholie  powers,  France  nsid  Spain,  paid  their 
cKnut  to  Qromweil  wi^  jealous  anxiety,  aiming  to  secure  his*, 
friendship,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprive  each  other  of  it.  As> 
soon  as  he  was  proclaimed  Protector,  Don  Alonzao  de  Garden 
flas,  in  a  private  interview,  ofibred  him  the  support  of  Spain 
for  the  establishment  of  his  power,  promising  that  the  king, 
his  master,  would  undertake  to  repnlse  the  pretensions  of 
Charles  Stuart^  and  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  until  the 
Court  of  France  had  also  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
government  of  Cromwell.  In  return  for  this  assistance,  Car- 
delSas  demanded  that  the  Protector  should  ally  himself  with 
Spain  against  France,  and  should  supply  the  Court  of  Madifid ' 
with  an  army  and  a  fleet,  the  expenses  of  which  should  be- 
borne  in  common,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.^  Some  months 
after,  Cardeflas  further  offered  to  Cromwell  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  as^nuch,  even,  as  six  hundred  thousand  crowns' 
a-year;  "  without  having,  either  in  London  or  in  Flanders," 
wrote  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  "the  first  sou  wherewith  to  pay 
him,  if  he  took  them  at  their  word;  they  would  promise  him 
with  the  same  readiness  a  million  or  two,  to  gain  him  to  their* 
side,  since  it  will  certainly  not  cost  them  more  to  keep  and 
perform  one  promise  than  the  other."^ 

The  offers,  of  Mazarin  were  more  positive,  and  he  better 
understood  how  to  back  them  by  the  indirect  artifices  of 

1  Stnte  Trialfl,  toL  t.  cols.  461 — 61 B;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  yol.  i.  pp. 
610,  616,  Tol.  u.  pp.  222,  427—429,  447,  473;  517;  Whitelocke's  Memorials, 
pp.  669,  696 ;  Clarendon's  History  of  tte  Rebellion,  toL  Tii.  pp.  SO — S3. 

«  Thurloe's  Stete  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  705,  769—763.     See  Appendix  VI. 

'  Mazarin  to  Bordeaox,  April  18,  1654,  in  the  ArchiTes  des  Affaires  Etraa- 
geres  de  France. 
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vigilant  diplomacj.  Qdl  the  2l8t  of  Febroory,  1664,  on 
sending  M.  de  Baas  to  London,  he  induced  Lonis  XIY.  to 
write  to  the  Protector  a  letter  full  of  flattering  and  almost 
Gnxndlj  e^reasions.^  Bordeaux  yras  raised  to  the  sank  of 
an  onthasslydox,  and  received  ordexB  to  maintain  his  ranlc 
witL  fiSttiiig  splendor.'  Inqiiiry  was  made  as  to  the  tetms  in 
vrMch  Orominrell  and  his  Council  desired  that  his  credentials 
should  be  couched ;  they  would  have  wished  Louis  XIY.  to 
address  the  Protector  as  Mm  ffite^  bat  moaarohical  com* 
plaisaaiee  was  not  yet  ready  to  go  quite  so  &r;  i3a»  title  of 
Mon  cousin  was  accordingly  suggested,  but  Cromwell  rejected 
it,  declaring  that  he  desired  no  other  than  that  of  Mtmneur  le 
Pfvtecteur?  I£  the  treaty  of  alliance  were  concluded,  Maxarin 
offered  him,  first  1,200,000,  then  1,500,000,  and  finaUy 
1,800,000  liyres  a-year,  and  the  restoration  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  SInglish,  as  soon  as  the  combined  French  and  English 
troops  should  have  gained  possession  of  it/  The  residence 
of  the  proscribed  princes  in  France  was  a  continual  subject 
of  distrust  and  protest  on  the  part  of  Cromwell.  Charles  IL 
had  indeed  gone  to  live  %t  Cologne,'  but  the  Queen,  his* 
mother,  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  still  resided  either  at  St.  Qermains,  or  at  Paris ; 
the  Duke  of  York  even  served,  in  the  French  army.  Mazarin 
intimated  that  it  would  be  easy  ''to  send  that  prince,  in  some 
dvil  manner,  to  Join  his  brother,  and  to  assign  to  the  Queen- 

»  See  Appendix  VIL 

'  la  Febraary,  1664;  Bordeatix  to  Brienne,  March  2  and  April  7,  1664; 
Baas  to  Biazarin,  April  7, 10, 1654,  in  the  Arohivea  des  Affaires  Stnmg^res  de 
France.     See  Appendix  VII. 

3  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  March  and  April,  1654,  in  the  Archiyes  des  Affaires 
Btrang^res  de  France.  '  See  Appendix  VII. 

^  Mazarin  to  Baas,  March  27, 1654 ;  M^moire  pour  serrir  d'instractions  aa 
Sieur  4e  Bordeaux,  July  16,  1654,  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de 
France.     See  Appendix  VII. 

^  At  the  beginning  of  June,  1654 ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
Tol.  Tii.  p.  118. 
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mother  some  town  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  .appanage,  to  which 
she. could  retire  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  at  a  more 
advmiced  age,  when  his  designs  were  capable  of  giving  um- 
brage, should  also  be  sent  to  rejoin  the  king;  his  brother,'' 
And  to  these  political  advances,  Mazarin  added  all  kinds  of 
personal  attentions.  ''  Let  me  know,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de 
Baas,  ''  whether  the  ambassador  and  yourself,  on  consulting 
together,  think  it  would  be  weU  for  me  to  send  some  Bup« 
barj  horses  to  M.  le  Protecteur*,  and ^11  me  whether  it. 
would  be  too  great  a  familiarity  to  send  him  a  present  of 
wme ;  and,  in  short,  advise  me  what  other  things  would  b© 
most  agreeable  to  him."^ 

The  Cardinal  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  please  the  Pro* 
tector,  because  the  Court  of  Spain  was  not  his  only  rival  in 
seeking  his  favor.  On  learning  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate,  the  Prince  of  Cond6  had  hastened  to  write  to 
Cromwell — "I  rejoice  infinitely,"  he  said,  "that  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  merit  and  virtue  of  your  Highness, 
Therein  alone  could  England  expect  to  find  safety  and 
repose;  and  I  hold  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  have 
reached  the  climax  of  their  happiness,  in  finding  their  pro- 
perty and  lives  now  intrusted  to  the  guidance  of  so  great  a 
man.  For  my  own  part,  I  beseech  your  Highness  to  believe 
that  I  shall  deem  myself  very  happy  if  I  can  serve  you  on 
any  occasion."*  The  prince's  agents,  Barriere^  and  Cugnao, 
as  well  as  the  deputies  from  the  town  of  Bordeaux^  were  still 
in  London,  striving  to  obtain,  for  the  Fronde,  the  support  of 
the  Protector,  as  they  had  formerly  sought  that  of  the  Par- 
Lament.^ 

«  Mazarin  to  Baas,  April  8,  1C54,  in  the  Ar?hives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres 
de  France. 

»  Cond^  to  Cromwell,  December,  1658;  in  the  Manuscrits  de  Bnenne,  Bib- 
lioth^que  Imp^riale,  Paris. 

«  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  760,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269,  686;  Bordeaux  to 
Brienne,  March  27,  1654,  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de  France. 
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G^tN»tw«ll  reoetyed  aU  theilo  advanoes  with  the  nmA  ap^ 
peafanee  of  good  will :  not  that  he  looked  at  them  all  with 
the  same  &Torable  eye,  or  that  he  hesitated  careless  or  un- 
certtttfi  which  to  choose  among  allies  so  diverse.  Unlike  Ihe 
Long  Parliament,  he  inclined  £Eir  more  towards  France  than 
towards  Spain;  with  superior  sagacitj,  he  peroeived  that 
Spain  woBld  theneeforward  be  an  apathetic  and  decadent 
power,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  firiendlj  demonstrations,  mora 
hostile  than  any  other  European  State  to  Protestant  Eng- 
land, for  she  was  devoted,  more  exdnsivelj  than  any  other, 
to  the  maxims  and  inflnenees  of  iiia  Chnrch  of  Borne. 

And  at  ti^  same  time  that  there  was  but  little  to  be  ex^ 
pected  firam  ^nin,  her  vast  possessions  in  Aie  New  World 
off<»red  a  lidi  and  easy  prey  tfl  Uie  maritime  ambition  of 
England.  From  France,  on  the  other  hand^  Cromwell  had 
mnch  to  fear,  for  she  held  the  Stoarts  in  her  grasp ;  and  abo 
much  ns^dl  assistance  to  hope  fbr,  as  she  was  ruled  by  a 
free  and  active  government,  capable  of  thinking  boldly  and 
Qseonting  vigOToasly.  Bat  most  of  Cromwell's  companions) 
Lambert  among  others^  had  not  equally  jnst  notions  as  to  the 
stote  of  taxABf  and  the  interesis  of  ikeit  country  abroad ; 
slavishly  obedient  to  Ihe  routine  of  popular  id^sas  and  pas^ 
^ons,  they  bdd  France  in  especial  abhorrence,  and  longed 
to  be  at  war  with  her,  for  the  honor,  they  said,  as  well  as  for 
the  safety  of  their  Commonwealth.  Cromwell,  always  full  of 
consideration  for  the  opinions  of  the  men  of  whom  he  had  to 
make  use,  attempted  to  set  ^m  right  on  this  particular; 
sometimes  in  private  interviews^  and  sometimes  in  meetings 
at  the  house  of  his  son  Henry,  his  intimate  confidants  labored 
to  make  Lambert,  and  the  other  officers  who  thought  with 
him,  understand  the  danger  of  a  definitive  rupture  with 
France,  and  the  advantages  which  her  alliance  would  afford. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  sometimes  had  an  inkling  of  these 
public  intimations  of  Cromwell's  private  seatimentSy^and  he^ 
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woTild  then  indulge,'^  says  Bordeaux,  "  in  great  imprecations 
against  this  Government,  expressing  his  earnest  wish  that 
tiie  King,  his  master,  and  the  King  of  France  woidd  free 
themselves  by  a  mutual  accommodation,  from  all  the  cring- 
ings and  fawnings  which  jealousy  obliged  them  both  to 
manifest  towards  the  Protector,  in  order  to  gain  him  over 
to  their  interests."  But  Cromwell,  who  was  in  no  anxiety  to 
take  any  decided  course,  easily  dispelled  the  ill  humor  of 
Oardefias  and  of  Bordeaux,  by  giving  them  each  in  turn 
reason  to  hope  for  his  preference.  He  replied  to  their  pro- 
posals by  declaring  his  own.  From  Spain,  besides  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns  per  month,  which  Oardefias  had 
offered  him,  he  demanded  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  an  assurance  that  English  merchants  might 
freely  practice  their  religion  in  Spain,  without  being. exposed 
to  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition,  and  with  liberty  to  use  the 
English  Bible,  and  other  religious  books  relating  to  their 
particular  fof  m  of  belief.  From  France,  he  wished  to  obtain 
first  four  millions,  and  then,  at  least,  two  millions  of  livres, 
per  annum*  the  custody  of  some  great  maritime  town,  Brest 
for  instance,  until  Dunkirk  should  be  taken ;  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  royalists,,  whose 
names  he  stated;  and,  finally,  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
security  of  person  and  property,  for  the  French  Protestants. 
Cardefias  and  Bordeaux  protested,  each  in- his  turn,  against 
pretensions  so  exorbitant.  "To  demand  immunity  from 
the  Inquisition,  and  free  navigation  in  the  West  Indies,"  said 
Garde&as,  "is  to  demand  the  two  eyes  of  my  master;  nothing 
can  be  done,  in  this  respect,  except  in  conformity  with  an- 
cient usage."  "Demands  so  excessive,"  replied  Bordeaux, 
"  can  be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  ,which  M.  le  Protecteur 
wishes  to  employ  in  order  to  liberate  himself  from  the  pro- 
mise he  has  given  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  France." 
Both  negotiations,  however,  continued  with  various  oscilla- 
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tions — sometimes  Cromwell  lessened  His  pretensions,  some- 
times more  extensive  concessions  were  offered  him :  matters 
were  carried  so  far,  especially  on  the  side  of  France,  as  the 
caxeful  preparation  and  minute  discussion  of  drafts  of  a  treaty, 
but  nothing  was  concluded  with  either  power;  Cromwell  held 
them  both  in  suspense,  and  became  more  and  more  the  object 
of  their  jealous  assiduities.^ 

Thus  caressed  and  sought  after  by  all  foreign  powers,  and 
yictorious  at  home  over  all  parties — ^seeing  that  civil  order 
had  been  strengthened  and  peace  restored  by  his  authority — 
he  believed  himself  in  a  position  to  face  without  danger  the 
trial  imposed  on  him  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  Protecto- 
ral  Constitution,  and  he  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament,  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  September,  1664,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  victories  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

It  was  the  first  time,  f(xr  fourteen  years,  that  England  had 
been  called  upon  to  elect  a  Parliament,  and  the  electoral  sys- 
tem itself  was  altogether  new :  the  Constitutional  Act  had 
borrowed  it  almost  entirely  from  the  plan  which  Yane  was 
on  the  point  of  getting  voted  by  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  expulsion  by  Cromwell.  There  were  to  be 
four  hundred  and  sixty  members — ^four  hundred  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  were  to 
represent  counties,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-nine,  cities  and 
boroughs),  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ireland ;  all 
persons  possessing  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
2002.  were  entitled  to  vote ;  no  one  was  eligible  for  election 
unless  he  were  a  man  of  acknowledged  integrity,  fearing 

»  Thnrloe's  State  Papers,  toI.  L  pp.  706,  760,  761 ;  Correspondence  of  Bor- 
deaux with  Brienne  and  Servien,  July  and  August,  1654,  in  the  Archives  des 
Affaires  Etrangbres  de  France ;  Correspondence  of  CardeSas  and  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  with  Philip  IV.,  and  Ddiberations  of  the  Spanish  Council  of 
State  in  March,  April,  and  August,  1654,  in  the  Archiyes  of  Simancas.  See 
Appendix  VIII. 
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God,  of  uAblemiflhod  moi^  and  twenty-one  Tears  of  age ; 
iJl  persons  who  had  taken  port  against  the  ParliameDt  since 
the  Ist  of  January,  1641,  and  all  Oatholies  were  depriyed  of 
the  right  of  voting  and  of  being  voted  &x :  this,  briefly,  was 
the  system.  Three  parties  strongly  contested  the  elections : 
the  adherents  of  the  Protector,  the  B^ublicans,  and  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  made  war  against  the  king,  but  who 
regretted  the  abcdition  of  kmgship.  All  the  important  mem- 
bers of  Cromweirs  Government,  with  the  excq)tion  of  Lord 
Lisle,  were  elected;  among  the  republican  leade]!s,  Yane, 
Ludlow,  Sidney,  and  Butohinaon,  either  did  not  beoeme 
candidates,  or  wero  rejeotfid ;  but  Bradahaw,  Scott,  Haslerig, 
and  otheiis,  equaUy  staimoh,  though  less  known,  were  choaan 
in  preference  to  the  Protector^  candidates.  l%e  Presbyte- 
rianSk  were  numerous ;  they  came,  not  as  determined  ofipo- 
nenta,  but  as  independent  and  not  very  friendly  neutrals. 
The  same  condition  was  im{k)sed  on  all,  both  by  the  twelfth  • 
articlie  of  the  instrument  of  Government,  and  by  the  £orm  of 
the  writ  ordaining  their  election :  '^  That  the  persons  elected 
shall  not  hare  power  to  alter  the  Government  as  it  is  hereby 
settled  in  one  single  person  and  a  Parliament.'^ 

At  their  first  meeting,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lambert,  w^o, 
when  the  sermon  was  over,  proposed  that  the  members  pare- 
sefidi  should  wait  on  the  Protector  in  1^  Painted  Chamber, 
where  he  was  expecting  them,  some  symptoms  of  ill  htiDior 
were  manifested  ;  several  members  cried  out, "  Sit  still !"  It 
was  a  Sunday,  and  no  business  could  be  done  on  that  day. 
Oomwell  had  no  intention  of  neglecting  his  religious  duties ; 
he  merely  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  Parliament,  and 
begged  the  members  to  assemble  on^the  following  day  in  the 

*  Old  Parliamentary  Hiatcwpy,  vol.  xx.  pp.  250—255,  291—294 ;  Cromwell'ff 
Letters  and  Speeohes,  toI.  iii.  pp.  21,  22 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Common- 
irealth,  toI.  It.  pp.  106 — 112 ;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  toI. 
iii.  pp.  158—162;  toI.  It.  pp.  262—264. 
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sAme  place,  w'heii  Be  would  zn&ke  to  tliein  oerfAm  oornnaiii- 
«rtions  Mrhich  he  judged  neoedflary  for  the  Settee  of  the 
Gewnnioiiwealth.' 

"Qentiemeiij^  He  said  to  them  oh  the  next  dbiy,  "  yoil  are 
Met  here  on  the  gf eateert  ooeasioh  tiiat,  I  belieyd,  England 
ever  siatr ;  having  trpoh  yotir  ahotilders  the  ihtereste  of  three 
great  nations  \  and  trnly,  I  believe  I  may  aay  it  inthoot  any 
hyperbole,  jdti  have  upon  your  shouHent  the  intereata  of  all 
ffie  Christian  people  iri  th©  world.  .  .  ,  ;  .  The  end 
6f  yottr  ihetetiAfg,  I  judge  to  be,  healing  and  settHng."  He 
^bettaiiied  front  reference  to  past  trailsaetiond,  which,  he  aaid, 
"instead  of  healing,  inight  set  the'  wonrid  fresh  a-Ueeding  f 
but  he  pa^used  to  describe  the  filtate  of  the  country  at  the 
time  when  <he  Pitotectoral  Government  had  eommeneed. 
^  What  was  our  condition  ?"  he  ask*d.  "What  was  the  ftcrf 
that  was  upon  our  affairs  as  to  the  interests  of  the  nation?  aa 
to  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  whereby  England  has  bton 
known  for  hundreds  of  years  7  A  nobleman,  a  gentleman, 
a  yeoman — the  distinction  of  these,  that  is  a  good  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  a  great  one.  The  natural  magiistraey  of  lihe 
nation,  was  it  not  almost  trampled  under  foot,  undet  despite 
md.  contempt,  by  men  of  levelling  principles  ?  Did  not  that 
levelling  principle  tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality 
— not  onty  for  the  orders  of  men  aind  ranks  of  men,  but  for 
property  and  interest  also?  What  was  the  purport  of  it  but 
to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as  the  Iimdlc»rd7 
Which;  I  think,  if  obtained,  would  not  have  lasted  long. 
The  men  of  that  principle,  aror  they  had  served  their  own' 
turns,  would  then  have  cried  up  property  and  interest  fiaaf 
eno'ii^h.  And  that  the  thing  did  extend  far,  is  manifest; 
becattee  it  i*rte  k  pleasiiig  voice  to  ill  poor  men,  md  truly 

>  GdiAattoiik*  JotL^ifls,  Vol.  vu.  p.  3^ ;  <3<HMiird's  Diiiry  iil  ^IbicMkMi 
to  Burton's  DUry,  vbL  i  p.  apviii.  ; 
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not  unwelcome  to  all  bad  men.  .  ...  In  spiritual  things, 
the  case  was  still  more  sad  and  deplorable."  He  then  went 
on  to  describe  the  unrestrained  propagation  of  all  the  wild 
theories  which,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  tended  only  to 
produce  licentiousness,  blasphemy,  and  madness.  "  The  grace 
of  God,"  he  said,  ''was  turned  into  wantonness;  and  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  made  a  cloak  for  all  villanj  and  spu- 
rious apprehensions.  ....  And  men  can  tell  the  magistrate 
that '  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  men  holding  such  notions ; 
these  are  matters  of  conscience  and  opinion;  he  is  to  look  to 
the  outward  man,  not  to  the  inward.'  .  .  To  what  are  such 
considerations  and  pretensions  leading  us  ?  Liberty  of  con- 
science, and  liberty  of  the  subject — ^two  as  glorious  things  to 
be  contended  for,  as  any  that  God  hath  given  us ;  yet  both 
these  abused  for  the  patronizing  of  villanies  I  .  .  .  These 
things  were  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and  nothing  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  but,  *  Overturn,  overturn,  overturn  I'  .  .  . 
To  add  to  our  misery,  whilst  we  were  in  this  condition,  we 
were  deeply  engaged  in  war  with  the  Portuguese ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  we  had  a  war  with  Holland;  and  at  the  same 
time  also,  we  were  in  a  war  with  France.  Besides  the  sufEer- 
ings  caused  by  these  wars  in  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
it's  most  evident  that  the  purse  of  the  nation  could  not  have 
been  able  much  longer  to  bear  it ;  .  .  .  and  either  things 
must  have  been  left  to  sink  into  the  miseries  these  premises 
would  suppose,  or  else  a  remedy  must  be  supplied.  A 
remedy  hath  been  applied:  that  hath  been  this  Government; 
a  thing  I  shall  say  little  unto.  The  thing  is  open  and  visible, 
to  be  seen  and  read  by  all  men ;  and,  therefore,  let  it  speak 
for  itself.  .  .  .  But  truly  I  may — I  hope,  humbly  before 
God,  and  modestly  before  you — ^say  somewhat  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Government.  Not  that  I  would  discourse  of  the  par- 
ticular heads  of  it,  but  acquaint  you  a  little  with  the  effects 
it  has  had,  and  what  the  state  of  our  afiairs  is.    .    .    . 
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"The  Goremment  hath  had  some  things  in  desire,  and 
hath  done  some'  things  actually.  It  hath  desired  to  reform 
the  laws,  and  for  that  end  bills  have  been  prepared,  which 
in  due  time,  I  make  no  question,  will  be  tendered  to  you. 
.  .  .  The  Chancery  hath  been  reformed,  I  hope  to  the 
satisfiwtion  of  all  good  men.  ,  .  .  The  Gorernment 
hath  further  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  that  heady  way  of 
every  man  making  himself  a  minister  and  preacher.  It« 
hath  endeavored  to  settle  a  method  for  the  approving  and 
sanctioning  of  men  of  piety  and  ability  to  discharge  that 
work.  .  .  .  The  Government  hath  also  taken  care,  we 
hope,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  those  who  may  be  judged  any 
way  unfit  for  this  work;  who  are  scandalous,  and  the  com- 
mon scorn  and  contempt  of  that  function.  One  thing  more 
this  Government  hath  done,  it  hath  been  instrumental  to  call 
a  free  Parliament,  which,  blessed  be  God,  we  see  here  this 
day.  I  say,  a  free  Parliament  I  .  .  .  I  perhaps  forgot, 
but  indeed  it  was  a  caution  upon  my  mind,  and  I  desire  now 
it  may  be  so  understood,  that  if  any  good  hath  been  done,  it 
was  the  Lord,  not  we  His  poor  instruments. 

"  I  did  instance  the  wars,  which  did  exhaust  your  treasure, 
and  put  you  into  such  a  condition  that  you  must  have  sunk 
therein,  if  it  had  continued  but  a  few  months  longer.  Now 
you  have  peace  with  Swedeland;  peace  with  the  Danes; 
peace  with  the  Dutch ;  a  peace  unto  which  I  shall  say  but 
little,  seeing  it  is  so  well  known  in  the  benefit  and  conse- 
quences thereof.  .  .  .  Nothing  so  much  gratified  our . 
enemies' as  to  see  us  at  odds  with  that  Commonwealth;  and 
so  I  persuade  myself  nothing  is  of  more  terror  or  trouble  to 
them  than  to  see  us  thus  reconciled.  Truly,  as  a  peace  with 
the  Protestant  States  hath  much  security  ia  it,  so  it  hath  as 
much  of  honor  and  of  assurance  to  the  Protestant  interest 
abroad.  I  wish  it  may  be  written  upon  our  hearts  to  be 
zealous  for  that  interest.    .    .    .    You  have  a  peace  like- 


"vwe  with,  tte  crown  of  PortagfiJ,  whidi,  y^r  in^itetiants 
make  ua  believe,  is  of  good  concernmept  to  their  trades ; 
.  .  .  ftud  moreover,  by  this  treaty,  our  people  which 
tF^wie  thither  have  liberty  of  conscience — liberty  tp  woi»hip 
m  chapels  pf  their  own.  Indeed,  peace  is  desirable  witl^  al\ 
pien,  i|a.£^r  a§  it  may  be  ha4  with  consQi^noe  f^nd  bpncH** 
We  W^  npon  {^  treaty  with  Frapee.  •  .  .  Apd  I  d^^ 
*  say  tl^it  there  is  not  a  natiop  in  Europe  but  i^  v^ry  willing 
tQ  i»k  «4  gpod  uuderstftuding  witb  up.    •    .    . 

'^  Tr^ly  I  thought  it  my  di^ty  to  let  you  knowi  thi^t  tibougb 
(}od  (latU  dealt  thiis  bountifully  with  you,  yet  these  are  but 
eutrapcea  and  doors  of  hop^  whereby,  tlp^ougfa  the  blessing 
of  KJod,  you  may  epter  into  r^t  and  peace.  But  you  9^ 
not  yet  entered.  ...  I  haye  not  spoken  these  things  ae 
one  who  assumes  to  himsielf  dqminion  oyer  you,  but  as  op<^ 
who  doth  resolve  to  be  a  fellow-seryant  with  you  to  the  iur 
terest  of  these  gre^t  aff^irsi,  and  of  the  people  of  these  m- 
tions.  I  shall  trovible  you  no  longer,  but  desire  you  tp 
repair  to  your  Hopse,  apd  tq  esjfiirpise  yopr  owp  liberty  ui 
the  choice  of  a  Sp^er,  that  SQ  yp^P  v^j  }p§e  pq  tisne  iin 
«Mrryipg  Qp  yopr  work."' 

It  WPu)d  seem  thfit  wor4s  lU^e  th^f,  iPArked  by  m  mmk 
good  sense,  shou^  bt^ve  produced  ^  strong  Impreseion  pppip 
m^  who  wer»  lilej^g^d,  like  Cromwell  himself,  to  opp^p^  the 
^eiept  moiiar<)liy»  ftnd  whot  were  interested  in  strengthe^ipij 
^.  gQv/smment  of  the  yeyolption ;  bpt  wl^ep  fi^rtieii  hay© 
•reached  9^  oertftip  degree  of  sepi^ration  and  exciteflaei^t^  tt^y 
^l  peitber  upderstsmd  por  listep  to  ope  apQther.;  e^h  Mr 
IqwS  its  PWn  sp^al  ideas,  ftnd  qdyftnees  tQwwds  its  Pwp 
pf^i$ieplltr  oJ:9^t,  without  paying  th^  slightest  attention  to 
wy  ppweloome  truths  that  it  m^y  hoar,  ^4  ciwegardipg 

*  Cromirell's  Letters  and  Speech^s^  vol.  iii.  pp.  23^5;  Old  Barliamentaij 
History,  Tol.  XX.  pp.  818^38. 
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them  even  more  contemptuously  when  they  are  uttered  by 
suspicious  lips.  After  the  Protector's  speech,  the  republicans, 
on  their  return  to  their  place  of  meeting,  renewed  all  the 
maxims  and  pretensions  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  he 
had  so  recently  expelled.  They  could  remain  satisfied  nei- 
ther with  exercising  the  very  extensive  powers  secured  to 
them  by  the  Instrument  of  government,  nor  with  restoring 
to  vigor  the  legal  and  necessary  privileges  of  the  House — 
such,  for  instance,  as  entire  liberty  of  discussion  and  speech: 
three  days  after  their  installation,  they  decided,  after  an  ani- 
mated debate,  by  a  hundred  and  forty-one  votes  against  a 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  that,  on  the  following  day,  they  would 
form  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
deliberate  upon  the  question,  "  whether  the  House  shall  ap- 
prove  of  the  system  of  government  by  a  single  person  and 
a  Parliament."* 

This  was  far  more  than  the  assertion  of  a  rival  ambition ; 
it  was  a  systematic  determination  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of 
no  government  and  of  no  power  which  did  not  emanate  from 
the  Parliament,  as  the  creature  from  its  creator;  it  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  primordial,  individual,  and  absolute 
sovereignty,  in  principle,  of  the  people,  and  in  feet,  of  the 
Parliament,  as  representing  the  people. 

Cromwell  was  not  a  philosopher,  he  did  not  act  in  obe- 
dience to  systematic  and  premeditated  views ;  but  he  was 
guided  in  his  government  by  the  superior  instinct  and  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  a  man  destined  by  the  hand  of  God  to 
govern.  He  had  watched  the  operation  of  this  arrogant 
design  to  create  the  entire  government  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  Parliament ;  he  had  himself  audaciously, 
promoted  the  work  of  destruction  which  had  preceded  the 
new  creation ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  which  his  hands  had 

1  Commons'  Joiunals,  toI.  yU.  pp.  866 — 867. 
9* 
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oaactey  Is  bad  perceiv^  the  vanity  of  his  lash  hopes^:  he  had 
ljs^u:xie!cl,  that  uo  governmeut  is,  or  can  be,  the  work  of  xnaa'^ 
will  ^ne;  ho  ^ad  recognized,  as  essential  to  its  production,, 
the  hand  of  God^  the  action  of  time,  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  apart  froin.  human  deli^beration.  En^tering,  so  to 
Qpeak,  into  QOi^ncU  with  these  afuperior  ppwera,  hp  m^ni&i, 
himself  as  th^r  represeAtatiye  and  ministeir,  l^y  the  right  of 
hiH.  gd^ii^s,,  f^d  pf  his.  9i%nifold  sucoe^a^t  He  resplyed  npjb 
to  ^fi^  ij^^rence  with  w;haA  thpy  had  dcHie,  and  he  hadL 
^npi  to  establifiih,  in  the  stead  of  fallen  o^onarchy,  i^^  uqw;. 
goviernmi^nt  ov^r  ^hich  he  presided. 

.Th#  P^rhaDpieiit  laad.^pent  four  days,  in^  discussing  the 
question  wb/et^^  it  should  give  thisi.  gQy^rniaeut  its  apjw^ 
batioA.  On  the  morning  of  thi^  12th  of  Sept^i^bpr,  1654^ 
the  n^pQibfdrs  were  proceeding  to.  the  ^pusie,  as  usufjJ,  to  cqin- 
tinue  this  debate ;  and  on  their  way  they  were  C9nstandy 
xaet.by  r^prts  tl^t  the  Parliament  was.  disso[yed,  and  that 
^he  .Councdl  of  S^£^  and  Cou^Qoit  of  War,  sitting  together  se; 
9ne  body,  had  decide  ^P^^.  ^  d^plutipn.  On  t|heir  arriy^ 
at  Weip^miiuit^,  tl^^y  founfl  t^  dpprs  o^  the  Parlf^ent 
Boijise  shufii  an^:  guajcded  by  scddiers;  i^nie  of  thept  at- 
tenjipted  to  gp.  up  the  stairs^:  "  Thgre  is  no  p^soage  tjha^  way," 
said  the  guard ;  '^  the  House,  is  lodi^^d  up,  andwehaveorder£| 
to  give  Qp  admitl^ce  tp  any  person.  If  you  are  a  Member, 
gp  intp-tije.  Painted  Chanaher,  where  the  Proteotpr  will,  pre- 
sently be."*  Westmioster  Hall,  the  Couit  of  S^nests,  and 
the  ]^aipt;^  Cha,mber,  Tyere  full  of  Mepibers,  walking  up  and 
down,  aAziously  questioning  one  anpth^,  and  awaiting  the 
Protector's  arrival.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  Cromwell  appeared^ 
a^tte^ded  by  his  officers  and  lifeguards,  and  took  his  stand 
on  the  raised  dais  where  he  had  stoo<l  a.  week  before  to  open 
the  Parliament    "  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  them, '"  it  is  not 

*  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii. 
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lox^  smce  I  met  you  in  this  place,  upon  an  occasion  which 
gftve  me  much  more  content  and  comfort  than  this  doth 
....  I  did  then  acquaint  you  what  was  the  first  rise  of 
this  govei^nment,  which  hath  called  you  hither,  and  by  the 
^utibioiity  of  which  you  have  come  hither.  Among  other 
things  iirhich  I  then  told  you,  I  said  you  were  a  free  Parliar 
9W^ ;  sufid  ^uly,  so  you  are— whilst  you  own  the  government 
sfid,  authority  which  caJJLed  you  hither.  But  certainly  that 
Yord,  free  Piikrliaipent)  implied  a  reciprocity,  or  it  implied 
i^ptihing  at  all :  and  I  think  your  actions  and  carriage  ought 
to.  be  si^table.  ^ut  I  see  it  \^ill  be  necessary  £6r  me  now  a 
little  to  magnify  my  office.  ...  I  called  not  myself  to 
this.plac^^  .  .  I  was.  by  birth  a  gen^eman,  living  ndther 
VI,  any  considerable  height,  i^or  yet  in  obscurity.  I  have 
been  called  t|o  sever^  employments  in  the  nation — to  serve 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  did  endeavor  to  dis- 
chs^ge.the  duty  of  an,  honest  man  in  thpae  services.  .  .  . 
9a,vii^  had  some  oc(^ions  tp  see,  together  with  my  brethren 
ajfid  countrymen,  a  happy  pmod  put  to  our  sharp  wars  and, 
contest^  with  the  then  common  ei^emy,  I  hoped,  in  a  private 
capacity,  to  haye  reaped  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  our  hard 
labors  and  hazards.  ...  I  hoped  tp  l^ave  had  leave  to 
retire  to  a  private  life.  I  begged  to  be  dismissed  of  my 
charge ;  I  begged  it  again  and  again ; — and  God  be  judge 
bet^reen  me  and  all  men  if  I  lie  in  this  matter.  That  I  lie 
not,  in  matter  of  fact^  is  known  to  yery  many ;  but  whether 
I  tell  a  lie  in  my  heart,  as  laboring  to  represent  to  you  what 
was  not  upon  my  heart,  I  say,  the  Lord  be  judge."  He  then 
proceeded  to  narrate,  in  this  tone,  all  his  past  career — ^his 
struggle  with  the  Long  Parliament,  the  overtures  he  had 
received  from  that  body,  and  tiie  necessity  he  had  been 
under  to  dissolve  it>  "  Because  of  my  manner  of  life,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  which  had  led  me  up  and  dow^  the  nation,  thereby 
giving  me  to  see  and  know  the  temper  and  spirits  of  all  men, 
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and  of  the  best  of  men ;  I  knew  that  the  nation  loathed  their 
sitting.  .  ,  .  Under  their  arbitrary  power,  poor  men  were 
driven,  like  flocks  of  sheep,  by  forty  in  a  morning,  to  the 
confiscation  of  goods  and  estates,  without  any  man  being  able 
to  give  a  reason  why  two  of  them  had  deserved  to  forfeit  a 
shilling.  .  ,  .  And  so  far  as  I  could  discern,  when  they 
were  dissolved,  there  was  not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  or  any  general  and  visible  repining  at  itl"  He  then 
referred  to  the  convocation  of  the  Barebone  Parliament.  "  I 
have  appealed  to  Crod  before  you  already,"  he  said :  "though 
it  be  a  tender  thing  to  make  appeals  to  God,  yet  I  trust  in 
such  exigencies  as  these  it  will  not  offend  His  majesty.  And 
I  say  to  you  again,  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who  hath 
blessed,  and  been  with  me  in  all  my  adversities  and  suc- 
cesses, that  my  greatest  end  was  to  lay  down  the  power 
which  was  in  my  hands.  The  authority  I  had  was  bound- 
less— for  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I  was  General  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  three  nations ;  in  which  unlimited  condition  I 
did  not  desire  to  live  a  day — ^wherefore,  we  called  that  meet- 
ing. What  the  event  and  issue  of  that  meeting  was,  we 
may  sadly  remember.    It  hath  much  teaching  in  it,  and  I 

^hope  will  make  us  all  wiser  for  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
result  was  that  they  came  and  brought  to  me  a  parchment, 
signed  by  very  much  the  major  part  of  them,  expressing  their 
redelivery  and  resignation  of  the  power  and  authority  that 

'  had  been  committed  them,  back  again  into  my  hands.  And 
I  can  say  it,  in  the  presence  of  divers  persons  here  who  know 
whether  I  lie  in  that,  that  I  did  not  know  one  tittle  of  that 
resignation,  till  they  all  came  and  brought  it,  and  delivered 
it  into  my  hands.  .  .  .  My  power  was  again^  by  this 
resignation,  become  as  boundless  and  unlimited  as  before. 
All  government  was  dissolved  :  all  civil  administration  was 
at  an  end.  I  was  arbitrary  in  power ;  having  the  armies  in 
the  three  nations  under  my  command ;  and  truly  not  very 
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ill*bdo7ed  by  tlftsai,  nor  veiy  ill-beloyed  by  the  people— by 
the  good  people.  The  gentlemen  that  undertone  to  frame 
this  government  did  oonsult  divers  days  together,  how  to 
fi^pie  «»omewhat  that  might  give  us  ^ttlement ;  and  that  I 
WW  not  privy  to  their  eouncils  they  know.  When  they  had 
finished  ^beir  model  in  some  measure,  they  told  me  that 
except  I  would  undertake  the  gpvemm^  they  thought 
thin^  WiQuld  hardly  cqme  to  a  oompoiare  or  settlement,  but 
Idopd  and  ^nfuaion  would  break  in  upon  w^  I  revised  it 
agiHu  ^nd  again ;  i^Qt  eopiplimentii^}y'— as  they  know,  and 
as  ftod  knpwal  ,  .  .  .  They  urged  on  ipe,  *  That  I  did 
nqt  hereby  receive  anything  which  put  u)^  into  a  higher 
C!^.pacity  than  before ;  but  that  it  limited  me — that  it  bound 
my  hands  tp  act  ^o^hing  without  the  eonsent  of  ^  Council, 
until  th^  Parliament  m^t^  and  then  limited  me  by  the  Par- 
liament. After  many  arguments,  and  at  the  entreaty  and 
request  of  divers  persons  pf  honor  a^d  quality,  I  did  accept 
of  the  plfMi^  and  title  of  Protector.  .  .  .  X  shall  submit  to 
ypi^r  j^dgpi^eQ^  tbjjkt  I  brought  not  myself  into  this  condition 
.  ;  ^  ,  ^his  was  not  done  in  a  corner :  it  was  open  and 
public.  ^  ,  .  I  have  a  cloud  of  fitnesses.  I  have  wit- 
^es9^  within,  without,  aboye  I  ...  I  had  the  approbation 
of  th^  ofi^cers  of  the  army,  in  the  three  nations.  4r?d  with 
their  e^pre^  consent,  there  went  silong  an  implied  consent 
also  of  a  body  of  persons  who  had  had  somewhat  to  do  iiji 
the  world ;  who  had  beeA  i^n^trumental,  under  God,  tP  fight 
(^QWft  th/?  ej^emiei?  of  (3^pd  ai^d  of  His  peppier— I  mean,  th^ 
^di^rjr  A^d  truly,  the  spldiery  Y^ere  a  y^ry  co^si^derable' 
par^  of  these  nations,  especially  yr]^^u  s^Il  government,  was 
tibus  dissolved,  and  nothing  to  keep  thi?xg?  in  ord^r  but  the 
^word.  And  yet  they — which  many  histories}  will  not  par- 
allel— even  they  were  desirous  tha*  th^i;igs  ought  to  come  to 
a  cpnsist^ncy,  and  arbitrariness  be  taken  away,  and.  the  gov- 
ernment b^e  put  intfP  the  ban4s  pf  ^  per^op  limited  and 
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bounded,  as  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whom  they  distrusted 
the  least,  and  loved  not  the  worst.  ...  I  would  not 
forget  the  approbation  I  found  in  the  great  city  of  London — 
and  from  many  cities,  and  boroughs,  and  counties:  express 
approbations  in  name  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  yeomen, 
and  inhabitants,  giving  very  great  thanks  to  ~me  for  under- 
taking this  heavy  burden  at  such  a  time.  .  .  .'  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  judges  did  declare,  that  they  could  not 
administer  justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  consciences, 
untU  they  had  received  commissions  from  me.  .  .  .  And 
I  have  yet  more  witnesses.  ...  All  the  sheriflfe  in  Eng- 
land are  my  witnesses ;  and  all  that  have  come  in  upon  a 
process  issued  out  by  sheriflfe  are  my  witnesses.  All  the 
people  in  England  are  my  witnesses ;  and  many  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  And  I  shall  now  make  you  my  last  witnesses 
— and  shall  ask  you,  whether  you  came  not  hither  by  my 
writs,  directed  to  the  several  sheriflfe  ?  To  which  writs  the 
people  gave  obedience ;  having  also  had  the  Act  of  Govern- 
ment communicated  to  them,  which  was  required  to  be 
distinctly  read  unto  the  people  at  the  place  of  election,  to 
avoid  surprises,  or  misleadings  of  them  through  their  igno- , 
ranee.  There  also  they  signed  the  indenture,  with  proviso, 
*  That  the  persons  so  chosen  should  not  have  power  to  alter 
the  government  as  now  settled  in  one  single  person  and  a 
Parliament.' 

"  This  being  the  case,  though  I  told  you  in  my  last  speech 
that  you  were  a  free  Parliament,  yet  I  thought  it  was  under- 
stood withal  that  I  was  the  Protector,  and  the  authority  that 
called  you ;  that  I  was  in  possession  of  the  government  by  a 
good  right  from  God  and  men.  .  .  .  May  not  this  cha- 
racter, this  stamp,  bear  equal  force  with  any  hereditary 
interest  that  could  furnish  or  hath  furnished,  in  the  common 
law  or  elsewhere,  matter  of  dispute  and  trial  of  learning  ? 
I  do  not  know  why  I  may  not  balance  this  Providence,  in 
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the  sight  of  God,  with  any  hereditary  interest.  .  .  .  And 
for  you  to  disown  or  not  to  own  it;  for  you  to  act  with  Par- 
liamentary authority,  especiaUy  in  the  disowning  of  it,  con- 
trary to  the  very  fundamental  things,  yea,  against  the  very  • 
root  itself  of  this  establishment;  to  sit,  and  not  own  the 
authority  by  which  you  sit — is  that  which  I  believe  aston- 
ished more  men  than  myself,  and  doth  as  dangerously  disap- 
point iand  discompose  the  nation  as  anything  that  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  greatest  enemy  to  our  peace  and  welfare, 
or  that  could  well  have  happened.  It  is  true,  as  there  are  some 
things  in  the  establishment  which  are  fundamental,  so  there 
are  others  which  are  not,  but  only  circumstantial.  But  some 
things  are  fundamentals  I  In  every  government  there  must 
be  somewhat  fundamental,  somewhat  like  a  Magna  Gharta, 
which  should  be  standing,  unalterable.  The  government  by 
a  single  person  and  a  Parliament  is  a  fundamental.  .  .  . 
That  Parliaments  should  not  make  themselves  perpetual  is 
a  fundamental.  .  .  .  And.  again  is  not  liberty  of  con- 
science in  religion  a  fundamental  ?  Liberty  of  conscience  is 
a  natural  right ;  and  he  that  would  have  it,  ought  to  give  it. 
.  .  .  But  I  told  you  some  things  were  circumstantials? — 
as,  for  example,  this  is ;  that  we  should  have  200,0001  to 
defray  civil  oflBces ;  or  that  we  should  have  twenty  thousand 
fopt-soldiers  and  ten  thousand  horse,  though,  if  the  spirits  of 
men  were  composed,  five  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand 
foot  might  serve.  These  things  are  circumstantials,  and, 
therefore,  matters  of  consideration  between  you  and  me.  , 
.  . .  But  I  can  sooner  be  willing  to  be  rolled  into  my  grave, 
and  buried  with  infamy,  than  I  can  give  my  consent  unto  the 
wilful  throwing  away  of  this  government,  in  the  fundamentals 
of  itl 

"I  would  it  had  not  been  needful  for  me  to  call  you  hither 
to  expostulate  these  things  with  you,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  this.    Bufe  necessity  hath  no  law.    Feigned  necessities,  im- 
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aginary  necessities,  are  the  greatest  coxenage  tbat  men  caA. 
put  upon  the  Providence  of  God ;  but  it  is  as  contrary  to 
God's  free  grace,  as  carnal  and  as  stupid,  to  think  there  are 
no  manifest  and  real  necessities,  because  nefcessitied  nkay  be 
abused  or  feiigned.  I  had  thought  within  myself,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  dishonest  nor  dishonorable,  nor  against 
true  liberty,  not  even  the  liberty  of  Parliaments,  if— when  a^ 
Parliament  W6fl  so  chosen  ite  you  have  been,  in  purifiuance  of 
this  Instrument  of  Government,  and  in  conformity  to  it,  and 
with  such  an  approbation  and  consent  to  it — soi!ne  owning  of 
your  call  and  of  the  atithority  which  brought  you  hither,  had 
been  required  before  your  entrance  into  the  House.  Thisf 
was  declined  and  hath  not  beeti  done,  because  t  am  peFSuaded 
scarce  any  man  could  doubt  you  came  with  contrary  minds. 
And  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  people  that  sent  you  least 
of  all  doubted  thereof.  And  therefore  I  must  deal  plainly 
with  you.  What  I  forbore  upon  a  just  confidence  at  first, 
'  you  necessitate  ine  unto*  now  I  Seeing  the  authority  which- 
called  you  is  so  little  valued,  and  so  much  slighted — till  some 
assurance  be  given  and  made  known  thisU;  the  fuM&mental 
interest  shall  be  settled  and  a{)proved,  according  to  the  pro- 
viso in  the  writ  of  return,  and  su^h  a  consent  testified  as  will- 
make  it  appear  that  the  same  is  accepted — I  have  caused  a 
stop  to  be  put  to  your  entratice  into  the  Parliament  flou^e.^ 
"  I  am  soriry,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  could  be  sorry  to  the  death, 
that  there  is  caiuse  for  this.  But  there  is  cause.  .... 
There  is  therefore  somewhat  to  be  offered  to  you :  a  promise 
of  reforming  as  to  circumstantials,  and  agreeing  in  the  sub- 
stance and  fundamentals,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment now  settled.  The  making  of  your  mindB  known  in 
that,  by  giving  your  assent  and  subscription  to  it,  id  the 
means  that  will  let  you  in,  to  act  those  things  as  a  Parliament 
which  are  for  ike  good  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  pbie^ 
where  you  may  come  thus  and  sign,  as  many  As  God  diali 
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make  free  thereunto,  is  in  the  lobby  without  the  Parliament 
door."^ 

So  much  boldness  in  displaying  his  power,  and  in  making 
indiscriminate  use  of  force  and  right,  truth  and  falsehood,  in 
the  assertion  of  his  authority,  struck  all  minds  with  stupor. 
Indignant,  but  powerless,  the  republican  leaders,  Bradshaw, 
Scott,  and  Haslerig,  refused  to  give  any  pledge,  and  returned 
home  again ;  and  to  the  honor  of  the  party,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  members  followed  their  example.  But  the  majority 
of  members  either  approved  or  submitted ;  on  the  very  first 
day,  a  hundred  and  forty  signed  the  required  engagement ; 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  more  than  three  hundred  had 
subscribed  it,  and  the  Parliament  resumed  its  labors.  Crom- 
well manifested  no  ill  feeling  towards  the  recusant  members; 
"1  had  rather  they  would  stay  without,"  he  said;  "one  mal- 
content that  is  within  the  House  may  do  more  harm  than  ten 
that  are  without."^  Those  who  remained,  however,  considered 
that  some  explanation  and  some  reservation  were  due  to  the 
principles  of  legal  order,  and  to  their  own  honor :  on  the 
14th  of  September,  at  the  suggestion  of  Whitelocke,  the 
Parliament  declared  that  the  pledge  to  make  no  change  in 
the  government  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  forty-two  articles 
of  the  Protectoral  Constitution,  but  only  to  the  first  article 
which  established  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
a  single  person  and  successive  Parliaments.  Four  days  after, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  independ- 
ence to  their  servility,  the  House  converted  the  whole  of 
Cromwell's  recent  conduct  into  a  measure  of  their  own,  and 
resolved :  "  That  all  persons  returned,  or  who  shall  be  re- 
turned, to  serve  in  this  Parliament,  shall,  before  they  be 

»  Burton*8  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxii. — xxxtI.  ;  Cromweirs  Letters  and  Speech- 
es, vol.  iii.  pp.  60—76 ;  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  pp.  848—871 ; 
G(»nmons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  367;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  pp.  211,  212. 

«  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  716. 
VOL.  II. — 10 
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admitted  to  sit  in  the  House,  subscribe  the  recognition  of  the 
Government — to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord  Protector, 
and  not  to  propose,  or  give  consent,  to  alter  the  government, 
as  it  is  settled  in  one  person  and  a  Parliament."^  A  disrepu- 
table artifice  of  a  mutilated  assembly,  which  falsely  ascribed 
to  itself  aa  act  of  violence,  in  order  to  cover  its  humiliation 
by  the  lie! 

A  singular  accident  was  wellnigh  causing  the  abrupt  over- 
throw of  the  precarious  edifice,  so  laboriously  supported  by 
the  strong  arm  of  one  man.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
Cromwell  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  dine  in  the  open  air, 
in  Hyde  Park,  with  Thurloe  and  some  of  his  household ;  his 
carriage  was  harnessed  with  six  Friesland  horses,  which  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburgh  had  sent  him  not  long  before ;  and  he 
resolved  to  try,  with  his  own  hand,  the  mettle  of  these  ani- 
mals, **  not  doubting,"  says  Ludlow,  "  but  they  would  prove 
as  tame  as  the  three  nations  which  were  ridden  by  him." 
Thurloe  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  ride  in  a  carriage  driven 
by  the  Protector,  and  so  got  inside.  Cromwell  "  drove  pretty 
handsomely  for  some  time,  but,  at  last,  provoking  the  horses 
too  much  with  the  whip,  they  grew  unruly;"  the  postilion 
was  thrown ;  Cromwell  fell  from  the  coach-box  upon  the  pole, 
and  from  the  pole  to  the  ground;  his  foot  caugbt  in  the  har- 
ness, and  he  was  dragged  along  for  a  moment,  but  he  quickly 
extricated  himself,  and  the  carriage  passed  on  without  touch- 
ing him.  During  his  fall,  a  pistol  went  off  in  his  pocket, 
revealing,  in  the  accidental  danger  which  he  had  incurred, 
his  secret  precautions  against  the  constant  dangers  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  He  was  immediately  taken  up — as  well 
as  Thurloe,  who  had  dislocated  his  ankle  by  jumping  out  of 
the  carriage — and  conveyed  to  Whitehall,  where  he  was  let 

1  Commons'  Journals,  toI.  yii.  p.  868 ;  Old  Parliamentarj  History,  yoL  zx. 
pp.  870,  871 ;  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  606. 
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blood,  and  remained  confined  to  Ms  room  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  received  few  visitors,  and  gave 
but  little  attention  to  business.  The  Government  newspapers 
made  no  allusion  to  the  accident ;  those  of  the  opposition 
merely  mentioned  the  danger  to  which  the  Protector  had 
been  exposed,  without  specifying  its  cause;  the  court  poets 
celebrated  his  miraculous  deliverance ;  so  long  as  he  remained 
confined  to  his  room,  his  enemies  said  that  he  was  very  ill, 
and  his  friends  that  he  was  in  health ;  but,  in  reality,  the 
accident  was  more  dangerous  in  possibility  than  in  fact,  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  various  foreign  Ministers  speak  of  it 
in  their  letters  to  their  Courts,  show  that  the  public  was 
neither  long  nor  seriously  alarmed  at  it.* 

Cromwell's  real  or  apparent  inactivity  lasted  much  longer 
than  his  indisposition ;  for  more  than  three  months,  he  re- 
mained almost  utterly  unmoved  and  silent,  as  if  his  only 
intention  were  to  watch  and  wait.  Meanwhile  Parliament 
was  discussing  the  constitution  of  the  Protectorate. 

The  leaders  of  the  republican  opposition,  and  the  m^'ority 
of  their  party,  were  no  longer  in  the  House;  but  their 
presumptuous  and  obstinate  rashness  remained  after  their 
withdrawal.  Convoked  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
government,  the  sole  anxiety  of  the  House  was  to  discuss  a 
constitution ;  for  more  than  three  months  they  were  employed 
in  dissecting  and  amending  the  forty-two  articles,  which  they 
increased  to  sixty,  with  that  democratic  mistrust  and  theolo- 
gical subtlety  which  are  equally  tiresome  and  dangerous  to 
the  ruling  power.  Should  the  Protector  have  a  share  in  the 
legislature,  or  should  he  be  strictly  limited  to  the  executive? 
Should  his  veto  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Parliament  be  al- 
ways merely  suspensive,  and  if  so,  for  what  period  of  time ; 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  652,  668,  656 ;  Lu<fiow*8  Memoirs,  p. 
215 ;  Bates's  Elenchus  Motuum  Nuperorom,  part  ii.  p.  350 ;  Godwin's  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth,  toI.  It.  p.  133.    See  Appendix  IX. 
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or  sometimes  peremptory,  and  if  so,  in  what  cases?  In 
wliom  should  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace 
be  vested  ?  Under  what  limitations  should  the  Protector  be 
intrusted  with  the  disposal  and  command  of  the  army  and 
militia  ?  Who  should  appoint  the  Council  of  State  ?  What 
should  be  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Protector,  in  the 
matter  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Parliament,  and  in  cases  of  urgency  ?  These  ques- 
tions, though  already  settled  in  the  Instrument  of  Government 
.  establishing  the  Protectorate,  were  resumed  and  discussed  as 
though  that  Instrument  had  never  existed,  or  were  only  an 
unauthoritative  text  for  debate ;  and  their  discussion  occupied 
all  the  sittings  of  the  House,  and  often  two  sittings  daily, 
from  the  20th  of  September,  1654,  to  the  20th  of  January, 
1655.  There  was  a  fixed  determination  to  take  no  note  of 
what  had  been  done  already,  and  to  institute  the  Protectoral 
government  afresh,  in  virtue  of  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  Parliament.  And  the  debates,  though  ani- 
mated, were  hypocritical,  for  the  opposing  parties  were  all 
secretly  influenced  by  views' which  they  did  not  openly  avow ; 
the  partisans  of  the  Protector  wished  to  give  still  further 
development  to  the  monarchical  reaction  which  had  begun 
under  that  name;  the  republicans  who  had  submitted  to 
Cromwell,  struggled  to  maintain,  in  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  means  of  return  for  the  expiring  republic;  and  the 
Presbyterians  endeavored  once  more  to  introduce  those  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  monarchy,  in  furtherance  of  which 
they  had  begun  the  revolution.  Some  Cavaliers  who  had  gained 
admission  into  the  House  by  dissembling  their  opinions  and 
origin,  labored,  under  the  mask  of  great  zeal  for  liberty  or 
the  Commonwealth,  to  foment  dissensions  which  they  hoped 
would  terminate  in  the  common  ruin  of  their  various  enemies. 
In  presence  of  these  ^  incoherent  elements,  ever  ready  to 
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coalesce  against  him,  thougli  for  contrary  purposes,  Cromwell 
and  his  adherents  vainly  attempted  to  exercise  an  amount  of 
influence  in  the  House  which  might  make  it  an  instrument 
of  strength  and  stability  to  his  government:  but  it  only 
served  to  hamper  or  to  menace  his  power,  and  he  frequently 
sufiered  repulses  from  it,  as  offensive  as  they  were  unex- 
pected.^ 

Upon  the  question  which  affected  him  most  closely,  he 
had  bitter  experience  of  the  small  amount  of  influence  which 
he  possessed.  In  the  general  committee  by  which  the  con- 
stitution had  been  just  discussed,  the  question  arose  whether 
the  Protectorate  should  be  elective  or  hereditary;  but  as  an 
hereditary  succession  had  seemed  to  meet  with  but  little 
favor,  the  proposition  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was 
brought  forward  again  on  the  16th  of  October,  1654,  upon 
occasion  of  the  examination  of  the  thirty-second  article  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  discussion  lasted  three  days.  "There 
was  little  appearance,"  wrote  Bordeaux  to  the  Count  de  Bri- 
enne,  "that  the  resolution  would  be  favorable ;  nevertheless, 
the  Protector,  either  being  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  or  in- 
fluenced by  some  other  consideration  not  known  to  all  the 
world,  has  again  ventilated  this  question.  At  first  his  party 
appeared  to  be  the  strongest;  even  General  Lambert  made 
an  harangue  to  persuade  the  Parliament  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  office  of  Protector  hereditary;  but  when  the 
votes  were  taken,  all  his  relatives  and  friends  were  in  favor 
of  making  it  elective,  so  that,  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty  members  of  whom  this  body  is  composed,  two  hundred 
were  of  the  same  opinion ;  which  has  surprised  not  only  the 
public,  but  also  the  family  of  the  Protector,  who,  on  the  pre- 

»  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  yii.  pp.  868—413 ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp. 
x1.  cxxxiii.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  650,  551 ;  Bates's  Elenclius  Motuum  Naperomm,  part 
ii.  p.  892. 
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vious  day,  thought  themselves  sure  of  retaining  that  dignity 
in  their  house."* 

Not  satisfied  with  thus  opposing  or  trammelling  the  Pro- 
tector in  his  political  views,  the  House  waged  an  almost  con- 
tinual warfare,  with  him  on  religious  matters  also,  though  in 
this  respect  their  hostility  was  less  direct  and  open.  In  order 
to  secure  liberty  of  conscience,  within  the  limits  allowed  by 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  Cromwell  had  obtained  the  insertion  of 
the  following  article  in  the  Instrument  of  Government: 
"That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (though 
differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discip- 
line publicly  held  forth)  shall  not  be  restrained  from,  but 
shall  be  protected  in,  the  profession  of  their  faith  and  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  so  as  they  abuse  not  this  liberty  to  the  civil 
injury  of  others,  and  to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  on  their  parts :  Provided  this  liberty  be  not  extended 
to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as,  under  the  profession  of 
Christ,  hold  forth  and  practise  licentiousness."*  These  re- 
strictions, though  already  severe,  were  not  enough  for  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  the 
House;  and  they  ^determined  to  augment  them  in  every 
possible  way.  A  committee  of  fourteen  members,  assisted 
by  an  equal  number  of  divines,  among  whom  Presbyterian 
influences  prevailed,  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  creed 
which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all  ministers  holding  public 
benefices.  The  same  commissioners  were  further  directed  to 
define,  by  the  essential  characteristics  implied  therein,  the 
words — "Such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,"  in 
order  to  confine,  within  the  limits  of  that  definition,  the 
liberty  promised  to  dissenting  Christians.    '  Another  com- 

*  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  October  29, 1654,  in  the  Archives  des  Affaire!^  Etran- 
gferes  de  France ;  Thtirloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  681 ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol. 
i.  p.  li. ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  134 — 136. 

'  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  261.  \ 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  heresies  that 
should  be  considered  damnable.  And  suiting  their  practice 
to  their  maxims,  Parliament  ordered  the  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  of  several  heretics — one  John  Biddle  among 
others,  a  sincere  and  humble,  but  obstinate  freethinker,  who 
had  published  various  works  subversive  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Parliament  commanded  that  the  books  should  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  thai  a  bill  should  be 
prepared  for  the  punishment  of  their  author.* 

At  the  same  time  that,  upon  questions  of  constitutional 
organization,  the  House  proved  itself  thus  indefatigable  and 
untractable,  it  neglected  from  carelessness  or  premeditation, 
all  other  questions,  and  all  other  business.  Several  bills 
were  brought  forward  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,* 
the  Court  of  Wards,'  the  equalization  of  taxation,  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages,*  the  treatment  of  idiots  and  lunatics,* 
the  abolition  of  purveyance,**  the  relief  of  prisoners  for  debt,^ 
indeed,  almost  all  the  subjects  in  which  the  public  was  at  all 
deeply  interested;  but  not  one  of  these  propositions  was 
finally  discussed  and  adopted.  At  the  same  time  the  mea- 
sures of  reform  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Parliament, 
the  Protector  had  promulgated  on  his  own  authority — espe- 
cially those  which  related,  to  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  expulsion  of  ignorant  or  ineflScient  minis- 
ters and  schoolmasters,  were  suspended  and  referred  to  com- 
mittees which  were  directed  to  subject  them  to  complete 
revision.'    This  was  at  once  a  postponement  of  reform,  and 

»  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  878,  399,  400,  416;  Baxter's  Life,  vol. 
i.  part  ii.  pp.  197—205;  NeaUs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  pp.  122, 128; 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  144 — 148 ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  609. 

2  Commons'  Journals,  Novemher  15  and  25,  1654. 

»  Ibid.  October  81,  1664.  *  Ibid.  September  26,  1654. 

6  Ibid.  January  15,  1665.  •  Ibid.  November  21,  1654. 

7  Ibid.  October  25,  1664.  »  Ibid.  October  6,  10,  18,  and  28,  1654. 
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an  insult  to  the  Protector.  Another  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  what  reductions  could  be  effected  in  the ' 
army  and  fleet,  and  to  confer  with  Cromwell  on  the  subject  :* 
the^  conferences,  however,  were  infrequent  or  dilatory,  and 
although  certain  reductions  were  determined  upon,*  particu- 
larly in  the  fleet,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  car- 
ried out.  When  the  question  of  supplies  arose,  the  delays, 
which  were  then  far  more  serious,  became  far  more  voluntary 
and  premeditated;  two  months  elapsed  without  the  Parlia- 
ment appearing  to  think  that  any  supplies  were  necessary ; 
and  when  at  last  it  did  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
the  resolutions  which  it  adopted  were  merely  provisional 
and  altogether  ineffectual.^  An  ordinance  issued  by  the  Pro- 
tector had  fixed  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
army  and  fleet,  first  at  120,000?.,  and  then  at  90,000?.*  per 
month ;  the  Parliament,  without  appearing  to  suspect  or  care 
about  the  insufficiency  of  the  sum,  reduced  it  to  60,000?.;* 
and  even  after  this  reduction,  the  bill  was  indefinitely  delay- 
ed, and  was  never  presented  to  the  Protector  for  his  sanction. 
Sometimes  the  House,  firom  intimidation  or  a  spontaneous 
feeling  of  anxiety,  suddenly  rescinded  its  hostile  or  dilatory 
votes,  and  adopted  resolutions  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Government;^  but  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  former 
course,  having  only  added  proofs  of  its  hesitation  and  weak- 
ness to  those  which  already  existed  of  its  ill-will.  Evidently, 
its  only  serious  occupation  was  its  secret  struggle  with  the 
Protector,  and  it  labored  unceasingly  to  make  his  govern- 
ment insupportable  or  impossible  to  him,  without  possessing 
courage  or  power  to  take  it  from  him  by  force*' 

>  Commons'  Journals,  September  26,  1654. 

«  Ibid.  October  6,  1664. 

»  Ibid.  November  7  and  21,  1654. 

*  Ibid.  November  28,  29,  and  December  4  and  20,  1654. 

'•  Commoneyournals,  vol.  vil.  pp.  870,  373,  875,  876,  377,  878,  379,  882, 
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.  For  a  long  time,  Cromwell  endured  this  hostility  with 
patience,  as  he  hoped  it  would  involve  the  Parliament  in 
greater  discredit  than  it  would  entail  danger  upon  himself; 
finally,  however,  it  began  to  annoy  and  alarm  him :  such 
constant  criticisms,  though  indirect,  and  timidly  uttered,  tar- 
nished and  imdermined  his  power ;  by  the  delay  and  insuffi-  ^ 
ciency  of  the  supplies  granted,  the  House  tended  to  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  session.  Cromwell,  in  his  turn, 
grew  angry,  and  hinted  a  dissolution.  His  more  moderate 
advisers,  Whitelocke  among  others,  who  had,  apparently, 
acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  House,  endeavored  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  course;  sudden  dissolutions,  they 
said,  had  always  proved  fatal  to  the  power  which  effected 
them ;  and  besides,  what  reason  was  there  for  such  rash  haste  ? 
The  legal  term  of  the  session  was  at  hand;  for  as,  by  the 
eighth  article  of  the  constitution,  the  House  was  to  sit  for 
five  months  only,  its  tenure  of  ojfice  would  legally  expire  on 
the  3d  of  February ;  and  he  might  then,  with  far  less  noise 
and  inconvenience,  pronounce  its  dissolution  if  he  pleased. 
But  these  arguments  had  little  eflfect  upon  Cromwell;  the 
House,  while  devolving  upon  him  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  government,  prevented  him  from  governing;  he  was 
embarrassed  and  irritated;  he  longed  to  answer  these  stealthy 
and  indirect  attacks  by  a  bold  and  decisive  act;  and  courtiers 
were  not  wanting  around  him  to  stimulate  his  passion,  and 
urge  him  to  execute  his  design.^ 

Whilst  he  was  thus  deliberating,  the  House  itself  supplied 
him  with  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
waited.  It  had  at  length  brought  its  debates  on  the  consti- 
tution to  a  close;  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1655,  the  par- 
tisans of  Cromwell  demanded  that  before. they  finally  passed 

885,  887,  890,  892,  894,  405,  415;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  140—148,  148—151. 

»  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  250;  Whitelocke,  p.  610. 
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the  bill — ^which  was  entitled  "An  Act  declaring'  and  settling 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging" — they 
should  have  a  conference  with  the  Protector  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  seven 
]  votes  against  ninety-five. "  Six  days  afterwards,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  the  House  further  resolved,  by  eighty-six  votes 
»/  against  fifty-five,  that  this  bill  should  become  law  without 
the  Protector's  consent.  No  sooner  had  they  adopted  this 
resolution,  than  they  became  conscious  that  they  had  gone 
too  far,  and  they  retracted  it  on  the  following  day,  by  voting 
"  thit  the  bill  be  engrossed,  in  order  to  its  presentment  to 
the  Lord  Protector,  for  his  consideration  and  consent ;"  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  decided  that  unless  the  Protector  and 
Parliament  should  agree  to  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the 
bill,  it  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect ;  thus  depriving  Crom- 
well of  aU  liberty  to  amend  or  alter  its  provisions."* 

Cromwell  took  his  resolution  at  once.  An  expedient  was 
suggested  to  him  by  which  he  would  be  able,  in  appearance 
at  least,  to  act  with  legality.  It  was  customary,  in  paying 
the  troops,  to  r'eckon  by  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days. 
By  applying  this  method  to  the  duration  of  the  Parliament, 
the  five  months  of  session,  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  would  expire  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
^ary,  1655.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Protector,  with 
his  usual  retinue,  proceeded  to  "Westminster,  and  summoned 
the  House  to  attend  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  They 
came,  in  much  surprise  and  apprehension,  expecting  some 
rough  remonstrance,  but  not  at  all  anticipating  an  immediate 
dissolution.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Cromwell,  "  when  I  first  met 
you  in  this  room,  it  was  to  my  apprehension  the  hopefulest 
day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw,  as  to  the  considerations  of  this 

1  Commons*  Journals^  yoL  yu.  pp.  414,  418,  419. 
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world:  and  I 'came  with  very  great  joy,  and  contentment, 
and  comfort.  ...  I  met  you  a  second  time  here,  and  I 
confess,  at  that  meeting,  I  had  much  abatement  of  my  hopes, 
though  not  a  total  frustration.  ,  ,  I  did  think,  as  I  have 
formerly  found  in  that  way  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  as 
a  soldier,  that  some  affronts  put  upon  us,  some  disasters  at 
the  first,  had  made  way  for  very  great  and  happy  successes; 
and  I  did  not  at  all  despond  but  the  stop  put  upon  you,  in 
like  manner,  would  have  made  way  for  a  blessing  from  God. 
.  .  .  But  we,  and  these  nations,  are,  for  the  present,  uiidcr 
some  disappointment  I  •  .  ,  Sure  I  am  you  will  all  bear 
me  witness  that,  from  your  entering  into  the  House  upon 
the  recognition,  to  this  day,  you  have  had  no  manner  of 
interruption  or  hindrance  of  mine,  in  proceeding  to  what 
blessed  issue  the  heart  of  a  good  man  could  propose  to  him- 
self. You  have  me  very  much  locked  up  as  to  what  you 
have  transacted  among  yourselves,  from  that  time  to  this. 
But  as  I  may  not  take  notice  what  you  have  been  doing,  so 
I  think  I  haye  a  very  great  liberty  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
know  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  been  alive  or  dead.  I  have  not  once  heard  from 
you  aU  this  time ;  and  that  you  all  know.  If  I  have  had  any 
"melancholy  thoughts,  and  have  sat  down  by  them,  why 
might  it  not  have  been  very  lawful  for  me  to  think  that  I 
was  a  person  judged  unconcerned  in  aU  these  businesses  ? 
I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  so  reckoned  myself.  Nor  did  I 
reckon  myself  unconcerned  in  you.  ...  I  have  been 
careful  of  your  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  that  you  r^re- 
sented,  to  whom  I  reckon  myself  a  servant.  I  have  been 
caring  for  you,  for  your  quiet  sitting,  for  yonr  privileges, 
that  they  might  not  be  interrupted.  I  have  been  consulting 
if  possibly  I  might  in  anything  promote  the  real  good  of  this 
Parliament.    And  I  did  think  it  to  i)e  my  business  rather  to 
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see  the  utmost  issue,  and  what  God  would  produce  by  you, 
than  unseasonably  to  intermeddle  with  you.     .     . 

"  I  will  tell  you  somewhat,  which,  if  it  be  not  news  to  you, 
I  wish  you  had  taken  very  serious  consideration  of.  If  it  be 
news,  I  wish  I  had  acquainted  you  with  it  sooner.  And  yet, 
if  any  man  will  ask  me  why  I  did  not,  the  reason  is,  because 
I  did  make  it  my  business  to  give  you  no  interruption. 
There  be  some  trees  that  will  not  grow  under  the  shadow  of 
other  trees ;  there  be  some  that  choose  to  thrive  under  the 
shadow  of  other  trees.  I  will  tell  you  what  hath  thriven— ^ 
I  will  not  say  what  you  have  cherished — under  your  sha- 
dow ;  that  were  too  hard.  Instead  of  peace  and  settlement — 
instead  of  mercy  and  truth  being  brought  together,  and 
righteousness  and  peace  kissing  each  other,  by  your  recon- 
ciling the  honest  people  of  these  nations,  and  settling  the 
woeful  distempers  that  are  amongst  us — weeds  and  nettles, 
briers  and  thorns,  have  thriven  under  your  shadow.  Dis- 
settlement  and  division,  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  toge- 
ther with  real  dangers  to  the  whole  State,  have  been  more 
multiplied  within  these  five  months  of  your  sitting  than  in 
some  years  before.  Foundations  have  also  been  laid  for  the 
future  renewing  of  the  troubles  of  these  nations,  by  all  the 
enemies  of  them  abroad  and  at  home.  Let  not  these  words 
seem  too  sharp,  for  they  are  true  as  any  mathematical  de- 
monstrations are,  or  can  be.  .  .  During  your  sittings  and 
proceedings,  the  Cavalier  party  have  been  designing  and  pre- 
paring to  put  this  nation  in  blood  again.  .  .  They  have 
been  making  great  preparations  of  arms.  .  .  Banks  of 
money  have  been  framing,  for  these  and  other  such  like  uses. 
Letters  have  been  issued  with  privy  seals,  to  as  great  persons 
as  most  are  in  the  nation,  for  the  advance  of  money.  Com- 
missions for  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  and  command  of 
castles,  have  been  likewise  given  from  Charles  Stuart,  since 
your  sitting.    And  what  the  general  insolences  of  that  party 
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hare^  been,  honest  people  know  and  can  very  well  testify. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Men  have  appeared  of  another  sort  than 
those  before  mentioned  to  you;  'a  company  of  men  Uke 
briars  and  thorns ;'  and  worse,  if  worse  can  be.^  These  also 
have  been,  and  yet  are,  endeavoring  to  put  us  into  blood  and 
into  confusion ;  more  desperate  and  dangerous  confusion  than 
England  ever  yet  saw.  •  .  If  a  commonwealth  must  fiedl, 
it  is  some  satisfaction  that  it  perish  by  men,  and  not  by  the 
hands  of  persons  differing  little  from  beasts ;  if  it  must  needs 
suffer,  it  should  rather  suffer  from  rich  men  than  from  poor 
men,  who,  as  Solomon  says,  *  when  i;hiy  oppress,  leave  no- 
thing behind  them,  but  are  as  a  sweeping  rain.'  Now  such 
as  these  also  are  grown  up  under  your  shadow.  .  ;  They 
have  taken  encouragement  from  your  delays ;  .  .  .  they 
confess  they  built  their  hopes  upon  the  assurance  they  had  of 
the  Parliament's  not  agreeing  to  a  settlement.  .  .  .  Yet 
you  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  settled  peace  and 
quietness  amongst  all  professing  godliness,  and  have  ren- 
dered them  ani  these  nations  both  secure,  happy,  an^  well 
satisfied.  There  was  a  government  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  people ;  a  government  which  hath  now  been  exercised 
near  fifteen  months,  .  .  .  wherein  I  dare  assert  there  is  a 
just  liberty  to  the  people  of  God,  and  the  just  right  of  the 
people  in  these  nations  are  provided  for.  .  .  For  myself 
I  desire  not  to  keep  my  place  in  this  government  an  hour 
longer  than  I  may  preserve  England  in  its  just  rights,  and 
may  protect  the  people  of  God  in  such  a  just  liberty  of  their 
consciences  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  And  therefore,  if 
this  Parliament  have  judged  things  to  be  otherwise  than  as  I 
have  stated  them,  it  had  been  huge  friendliness  for  you  ,to 
have  convinced  me  in  what  particulars  my  error  lay.    Of 
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wtich  I  Aever  yet  had  a  word  from  you.  But  i^  instead 
thereof,  your  lime  has  been  spent  in  isetting  up  somewhat 
else  upon  another  bottom  than  this  stands  upon,  it  looks  as 
if  the  laying  grounds  for  a  quarrel  had  rather  been  designed 
flian  to  give  the  people  settlement.  K  it  be  thus,  it's  well 
your  labors  have  not  arrived  to  any  maturity  at  all  I     .    . 

"But  wWein  have  you  had  cause  to  quarrel?  What 
demonstrations  have  you  held  forth  to  settle  me  to  your 
opinion  ?  I  wpuld  you  had  made  me  so  happy  as'  to  have  let 
me  know  your  grounds.  .  .  .  "Was  there  none  amongst 
you  to  move  such  a  thing  ?  .  .  If  it  be  not  folly  in  me  to 
listen  to  town-talk,  such  things  have  been  proposed,  and  re- 
jected, with  stiffness  and  seventy,  once  and  again.  ...  I 
would  not  have  been  averse  to  alteration,  of  the  good  of  which 
1  might  have  been  convinced.  ...  But  I  must  tell  you 
this:  That  as  I  undertook  this  government,  in  the  simplicity 
of  my  heart  and  as  before  Godj  to  do  the  part  of  an  hoijiest 
man,  and  to  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth — so  I  can  say  that 
no  particular  interest,  either  of  myself,  estate,  honor  or  family, 
are,  or  have  been,  prevalent  with  me  to  this  undertaking. 
|*or  if  you  had,  upon  the  old  Instrument  of  Government,' 
offered  me  this  one,'  this  one  thing — I  speak  as  thus  advised/ 
and  before  God,  as  having  been  to  this  day  of  this  opinion; 
and  this  hath  been  my  constant  judgment,  well  known  to 
many  who  heat  me  speak ;— if,  I  say,  this  one  thing  had  been 
inseitedj  that  the  government  should  have  been  placed  in  my 
family  hereditarily,  t  w;ould  have  rejected  it  I  And  1  could- 
have  done  no  other  according  to  my  present  conscience  and' 
light :  .  .  .  though  I  cannot  tell  what  God  will  do  with 
me,  nor  with  you,  nor  with  the  nation,  for  throwing  away 
precious  opportunities  committed  to  us.    .    .    .  ' 

"I  know  that  1  am  like  to  meet  with  difSlculties;  and  that 
this  nation  will  not,  as  it  is  fit  it  should  not^  be  deluded  wiih 
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pretexts  ot  necessity  in  tKat  great  Basing  of  raising  money, 
.  •  .  If  I  had  not  a  hope  fixed  in  me  that  this  cause  and 
tiis  business  was  of  Grod,  I  would  many  years  ago  have  run 
from  it.  If  it  be  of  God,  He  will  bear  it  up.  If  it  be  of  man, 
it  will  tumble,  as  everything  that  bath  been  of  man  since  the 
world  began,  hath  done.  And  what  are  all  our  histories,  and 
other  traditions  of  actions  in  former  times,  but  Ood  manifest- 
ing Himself^  that  He  hath  shaken  and  tumbled  down,  and 
trampled  upon,  everything  that  He  had  not  planted  ?  And, 
as  this  is,  so  let  the  All- wise  God  deal  with  it.  If  this  be  of 
human  structure  and  invention,  and  if  it  be  an  old  plotting 
and  contriving  to  bring  things  to  this  issue,  and  that  they 
are  not  the  births  of  Providence,  then  they  will  tumble.  But 
if  the  Lord  take  pleasure  in  England,  and  if  He  will  do  us 
good.  He  is  very  able  to  bear  us  up  I  Let  the  difficulties  be 
whatsoever  they  will,  we  shall  in  His  strength  be  able  to  en- 
counter them.  And  I  bless  God,  I  have  been  inured  to  diffi- 
culties ;  and  I  never  found  God  failing  when  I  trusted  in 
Him.  I  can  laugh  and  sing,  in  my  heart,  when  I  speak  of 
these  things  to  you,  and  elsewhere.  And  though  some  may* 
think  it  is  an  hard  thing  to  raise  money  without  Parliament- 
ary authority  upon  this  nation;  yet  I  have  another  argument 
to  the  good  people  of  this  nation,  if  they  would  be  safe, 
namely ;  whether  they  prefer  the  having  of  their  will  though 
it  be  their  destruction,  rather  than  comply  with  things  of  ne- 
cessity ?  That  will  excuse  me.  But  I  should  wrong  my 
native  country  to  suppose  this. 

"  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  speech ;  and  I  believe  it 
may  not  have  the  same  resentment  wi^h  all  that  it  hath  with 
some.  But  because  that  is  unknown  to  me,  I  shall  leave  it 
to  Gtoi — and  conclude  with  this:  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations,  nor  for 
common  and  public  good,  for  you  to  continue  here  any  longer, 
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and  therefore  I  do  declare  unto  you,  that  I  do  dissolve  this 
Parliament."* 


>  Cromwell*B  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89 — 118 ;  Old  Parliament- 
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Cromwell's  indignation  was  not  feigned ;  he  returned  to 
Whiteliall,  dissatisfied'  but  confldeut ;  he  wais  conscious  of 
his'  strength,'  had  implicit  faith  in  his  good-fortune,  and 
heartily  despised  the  adversiaries  who  attempted  to  prevent 
him  from  governing.    Were  they  capable  of  taking  the  go- 
vernment theniselves?     Whom  had  they  to  substitute  in  his^ 
stead?    He  alone  could  preserve  theni  from  the  return  of 
Charles  Stuart,  by  maintaining  order  and  peace  throughout 
the  country.    Besides,'  theoretically,  he  did  not  aspire  to 
absolute  power;  he  did  not  set  it  up  as  a  legal  and  durable^ 
systeni ;  he  was  "well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  go- 
vefhnaent  in  England — a  monarch,  a  Parliament,  and  the  law. 
But  he,  personally,  required  a  Parliament  that  would  admit' 
his  past  conduct  and  present  authority  as  indisputable  facts; 
and  that  would  act  as  his  accomplice,  not  as  his  rival.    He' 
had  once  hoped  that  the  Parliament  which  he  had  just  dis- 
solved  would  understand  this  position,  and  satisfy  both  the 
requirements  of  the  new  Prince,  and  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  country.    This  had  proved  an  utter  miscalculation ; 

11* 
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and  he  resented  it  with  that  irritated  pride  which  pervades 
great  hearts  that  have  been  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
and  are  determined  not  to  endure  a  reverse. 

To  this  miscalculation  was  added  danger.  Cromwell  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  reproached  the  Parliament  with  having 
revived  the  hopes  and  conspiracies  of  the  Bojalists  and 
Levellers  by  their  opposition  to  the  Protectorate.  The 
royalist  party  was  in  motion  throughout  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland:  in  the  counties,  the  gentlemen  frequently  visited 
one  another  or  met  together,  to  kindle  their  loyalty  by  an 
exchange  of  their  plans,  and  of  the  news  they  had  received : 
between  them  and  the  little  court  of  Charles  EL  at  Cologne, 
correspondence  was  constantly  kept  up,  and  messengers  were 
continually  passing.  The  central  committee,  which  alone  in 
England  had  instructions  and  secret  powers  from  the  pro- 
scribed king,  were  opposed  to  any  armed  outbreak;  nothing 
was  ripe,  nothing  was  ready  yet,  they  said;  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  army  and 
the  unfavorable  feelings  of  the  country  had  received  further 
development;  by  too  much  precipitancy,  they  might  lose 
their  opportunity.  The  high-spirited  Cavaliers,  the  men  of 
action,  complained,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  committees,  which  allowed  every  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  gave  Cromwell  time  to  discover  every  plot.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  party,  circumstances,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  boldest,  seemed  favorable  to  their  cause :  a  feeling  of 
republican  dissatisfaction,  more  violent  than  general,  was 
fermenting  in  the  army.  Among  the  troops  stationed  near 
his  residence  or  within  his  reach,  Cromwell  was  easily  able 
to  dispel  or  crush  these  symptoms  of  opposition ;  but  at  a 
distance,  the  ill-will  was  more  undisguised,  and  men  were  not 
wanting  to  head  the  malcontents.  Ludlow  was  still  in  Ire- 
land, and  though  not  at  all  an  enterprising  man,  he  was  a 
blunt,  rough  soldier,  openly  opposed  to  the  Protector,  and 
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had  formally  refused  to  promise  not  to  engage  in  any  move- 
ment against  him.  Cromwell  had  sent  back  to  his  command 
in  Scotland,  Colonel  Overton,  a  brave  and  pious  oiBcer,  rash 
with  mystic  gentleness,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
feunts  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army,  and  believed  it  his 
duty,  if  they  required  it,  to  make  himself  the  faithful  instru- 
ment of  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  worldly  back- 
slidings.  Colonels  Okey,  Alured,  Cobbett  and  Mason  shared 
the  sentiments  of  Overton,  but  like  him,  they  were  full  of 
hesitation  and  uneasiness  when  the  moment  drew  near  for 
acting  against  their  general,  who  was  Protector  still  of  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  they  were  swayed  and 
hurried  on  by  some  old  comrades,  such  as  Major  Wildman 
and  Colonel  Sexby,  men  who  had  risen  altogether  from  the 
ranks,  who  were  passionate  enemies  of  Cromwell,  uncompro- 
mising inheritors  of  Lilburne's  hostility  and  fanaticism,  and 
who  lived  in  intimate  and  permanent  conspiracy  with  the 
adherents  of  Charles  Stuart :  either  because,  from  hatred  to 
the  Protector,  they  were  resigned  to  accept  the  old  King,  or 
because  they  hoped  easily  to  set  him  aside  and  establish  the 
republic,  when  they  had  overthrown  the  Protector.' 
***'  Left  sole  master  of  the  field,  and  free  from  all  restraint  in 
the  government,  amid  such  a  host  of  enemies,  Cromwell 
placed  himself  at  once  in  readiness  for  the  struggle,  and  ex- 
tended the  range  of  his  power  to  its  utmost  Iftnit.  He  issued  {/ 
an  ordinance  for  the  levying  of  the  various  taxes,  including 
the  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  month  which  the  Parliament 
had  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  fleet,  though 
it  had  come  to  no  final  vote  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the 
rumor  of  a  royalist  conspiracy  began  to  spread,  the  Protector 

•  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  33—36,  41—44,  129— 
134;  Clarendon's  Stat«  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  265;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  pp.  217 — 
221 ;  Cromwelliana,  p  149;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  47,  55,  185, 
217;  Whitelocke,  pp.  606,  618. 
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sutnmoned  tlbe  Lord  May  of  and  all  the  municipal  authorities 
of  the  city  of  London  to  attend  him,  communicated  to  them 
the  information  which  he  had  obtained,  and  enjoined  them 
to  maintain  order  with  the  strictest  sieverity,  giving'  them 
power  to  raise  a  body  of  troops,  of  which  Majbr-General 
Skippori  was  to  have  the  command!  He  revived  the  laws 
^ which  einacted  judicial  prosecutions  and  banishment  agisdnsf 
all  Jesuits,  Catholic  priests,  and  Popish  recusants.  He  pub- 
lished a  proclamation'  commanding  aU  kriowd  royalists  to 
leave  London,  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs,  within  six 
days;  horse-races  and  all  popular  meetings  were  prohibited 
for  six  months.  The  measures  taken  against  suspected  re- 
publicans were  of  a  different  character ;  for  some  time,  tliey 
had  been  under  the  surveillance  of  a  vigilant  police:  but*  no 
steps  had  been  publicly  taken  against  them ;  some  had  been 
warned,  some  directed  to  change  their  reisidence,  some  de- 
prived of  their  employriierits,  and  some  quietly  arresledi 
Orders  had  been  sent  to  Fleetwood,  in  Ireland,  that  "whereas 
Major-Q-enieral  Ludlow  has  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  government,  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood  is 
hereby  required  to  take  care  that  his  charge  in  the  army  be 
managed  some  other  way,  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, if  necessary."  Thurloe,  and  Cromwell  himsetf,  main- 
tained a  constant  correspondence  with  Monk,  in  Scotland, 
regarding  the  disaiBfected  officers  in  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, and  Monk  faithfully  devoted  his  silent*  but  eiffectual 
vigilance  to  the  service  of  the  Protector.  He  was  informed 
that  Overton,  who  commanded  at  Aberdeen,  was  the  centre 
of  a  network  of  combined  royalist  and  republican  intrigues, 
the  object  of  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  surprise  Dalkeith, 
where  Monk  resided,  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  march  im- 
mediately towards  the  north  of  England,  where  an  insurrec- 
tion was  to  break  out  under  the  direction  of  Bradshaw  and 
Haslerig.    The  conspirators  expected  they  would  be  able  to 
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dispose  of  about  two  thousand  cavalry  and  several  regiments 
of  infantry.  They  were  in  communication  also  with  the 
fleet,  and  particularly  with  Vice- Admiral  Lawson.  It  was 
even  aflarmed  that  Fairfax^  then  quietly  residing  at  his  seat 
at  Nun  Appleton,  was  favorable  to  their  plan,  and  would 
bestir  himself  in  Yorkshire  on  their  behalf^  when  they 
arrived  in  that  county.  Cromwell,  in  London,  and  Monk,  at 
Dalkeith,  followed  the  development  of  this  conspiracy  step 
by  step,  for  the  plot  was  betrayed  on  every  hand.  Monk 
sent  orders  to  Overton  to  come  to  him;  Over^  hesitated  to 
obey;  Monk  at  once  superseded  him  inms  command,  as- 
signed him  Leith  as  a  residence,  and  shortly  afterwards  (on 
the  10th  of  January,  1655),  had  him  arrested,  and  sent  him 
to  London,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Among 
his  papers,  proofs  were  found  of  his  dealings  with  the  Cava- 
liers, and  some  lines  against  the  Protector,  written  in  his 
own  hand : — 

<<  A  Protector!  what's  that  ?    'Tis  a  stately  thing, 
That  confesseth  itself  but  the  ape  of  a  king  .... 
A  counterfeit  piece,  that  woodenly  shows 
A  golden  effigy,  with  a  copper  nose  .... 
Iirfine,  he  is  one,  we  may  Protector  call, 
From  whom  the  King  of  kings  protect  us  all  V*^ 

Overton  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  Major  Wildman,  the  most  violent  of  the  repub- 
lican conspirators,  was  sent  thither  also.  He  had  been 
arrested  on  the  10th  of  February,  while  dictating  a  "Declara- 
tion of  the  free  and  well-affected  people  of  England,  now  in 
arms  against  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell."  In  this  manifesto 
he  recapitulated  the  hopes  of  liberty,  in  whose  name  Crom- 
well had  formerly  roused  England  to  revolt,  the  falsehoods 

>  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  pp.  481, 432 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers, 
Tol.  iU.  pp.  46,  47,  56,  67,  76,  76,  110,  186.  217,  280;  Whitelooke,  pp.  618, 
626;  Gromwelliana,  pp.  149—162;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  221. 
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by  wiicli  Bd  Had  ae6^iv6d  tier,  the  oppression  with  wKcH  fie 
had  afflicted  her;  and  he  conjured  all  honest  men,  all  his  old 
comrades  in  the  army,  to  join  in  the  insurrection  which 
aimed  at  delivering  their  country  from  so  shameful  a  yoke. 
In  his  obscure  house  in  the  little  town  of  Exton,  Wildman 
believed  himself  in  perfect  safety ;  the  door  of  his  room,  was 
6pen,  aiid  h6  had  not  yet  finished  dictating,  when  a  body  ot 
^Idiers,  sent  by  Crbmweirs  order,  entered  suddenly  and 
deizied  him,  his  p^^^era,  dnd  his  arms,  which  Colonel  Etiitler 
sent  at  once  to  the  ]^i*otectoif.  Several  other  leaders  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  Levellers — Harrison,  Carew,  and  Lord  Grey 
6f  Qroby — ^before  they  had  engaged  in  any  hostile  under- 
iaking,  were  ari^ested,  dispersed,  sihd  confined  in  various 
*/ prisons,  but  no  prosecution  was  instituted  against  them.^ 
When  he  had  to  deal  with  men  of  his  old  party,  Cromwell's 
aim  was  to  forestal  and  stifle  their  plans;  to  render  them 
powerless,  not  to  make  them  public  victims. 

L.  Towards  the  royalists,  he  acted  very  differently.  At  the 
same  time  that,  to  promote  the  security  of  civil  interest,  and 
to  maintain  the  conservative  character  of  his  government,  he 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  adherence  of  the  great  landowners — 
quiet  men  who  were  fatigued  with  the  contest — he  allowed 
the  ardent,  hot-headed  members  of  the  party  to  involve  and 
compromise  themselves  as  much  as  they  pleased — watching 
their  intrigues  without  checking  them,  exaggjerating  rathejr 
than  diminishing  their  importance,  and  punishing  them  se- 

•^  verely  as  soon  as  he  caught  them  in  action.  When  the  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  they  were  in  a  state  of  great  hopeful- 
ness and  effervescence;  they  reckoned  confidently  on  the 
support  of  their  republican  allies  in  the  army,  on  the  irrita- 
tion likely  to  be  produced  by  the  violent  measures  of  the 

»  Thurloe'B  State  Papers,  toI.  iiL  p.  147;  Whitelooke^  pp.  618—620;  God- 
win's History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  169 — 166 ;  CromweUiana,  p. 
161 ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Yol.  vii.  pp.  42,  43. 


Protector,  pn  a  prpmised  rising  i^  tl;e  HigMand?  qf  ^tland, 
and  on  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  Fleetwood's  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  A  great  insurrection  was  planned;  it  wa3 
to  break  out  simultaneously  in  the  western  and  northern 
counties,  where  the  principal  strength  of  the  ^arty  lay.  The 
leaders  sent  i;nessage  after  me^^age  to  Cologne,  beseeching 
the  King  to  giye  them  authority  to  act,  ^nd  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  at  no  great  distancCj  for  they  would  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  execute  t-[ieir  design.  They  had  abeady  fixed 
on  the  14th  of  February  as  the  4*7  on  which  the  insurrection 
was  to  break  out;  tlie  King  would  e^^sily  l^nd  in  Kent,  which 
would  rise  to  a  man  on  hi^  behalf,  and  where  Dover  Castlp 
^ould  be  in  their  hands ;  and  they  would  ^t  last  revenge 
their  cruel  defeat  at  Wor,c^ster.^ 

Charles  had  little  faith  in  these  ^sauranceg,  and  little  incli- 
nation to  trust  himself  again  to  so  much  uncertainty  and  risk; 
his  wisest  counsellorSj  Hyde  and  Ormond  in  particular,  shared 
his  doubts;  but  how  could  he  persistently  refuse  to  risk  some- 
yhat  with  those  who  were  ready  to  risk  all  for  his  sake  ? 
Among  the  refugees  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the  greater 
number,  from  imprudence  or  ennui,  urged  him  to  accede  to 
such  pressing  solicitations :  hi?  most  intimate  fayorite.  Lord 
Wilmot,  whom  he  had  recently  created  Earl  of  Eochester^ 
begged  leave  to  go  to  England  tp  form  an  idea  of  the  prepa- 
rations, resources^  and  chances  of  their  friends  on  the  spot* 
Wilmot  was  a  clever  and  pleasant  companion,  and  no  one  — • 
could  kno-yf  as  yet  that,  after  having  shown  9uch  impatience 
to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  not  be  firm  when  the  moment 
for  action  arrived.  From  concession  rather  than  from  con- 
viction, Charles  gave  him  leave  to  go  to  London,  to  approve 
in  his  name  of  the  projected  insurrection,  and  to  promise  his 

>  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  toI.  tU.  pp.  129 — 184 ;  Ludlow's 
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presence  as  soon  as  it  was  required ;  and  secretly  leaving 
Cologne,  Charles  himself  proceeded  to  Middleburg,  in  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  there  to  wait, 
in  the  house  of  a  trusty  host,  until  Wilmot  should  invite  him 
to  cross  the  sea.^ 

But  secresy  is  difiBicult  to  Kings,  even  when  dethroned,  and 
no  man  was  more  skilful  than  Cromwell  in  setting  spies  upon 
his  enemies.  A  Cavalier  named  Manning,  who  resided  with 
the  Court  at  Cologne  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Ro- 
chester, kept  the  Protector  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on 
about  the  King:  Rochester  himself  was  indiscreet  and  boast- 
ful, and,  as  he  travelled  through  the  Netherlands  on  his  way 
to  embark  at  Dunkirk,  he  made  no  secret  of  the  object  of 
his  journey  to  England.  The  States  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  learning  the  intentions  of  Charles,  and  fearing  that 
he  might  make  their  territory  his  point  of  departure,  wrote 
to  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  that,  on  account  of  their 
recent  treaty  with  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  they  would 
be  unable  to  allow  anything  of  the  kind.  Revelations  and 
information  reached  Cromwell  from  every  side ;  and  before 
the  royalist  insurrection  had  broken  out,  he  was  acquainted 
with  its  plan,  its  means  of  success,  the  hopes  of  its  promoters, 
and  even  the  hiding-places  of  its  leaders.* 

Whether  from  accident  or  design,  he  took  no  effectual 
means  to  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  rumored 
abroad,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  royalists, 
but  not  of  those  who  were  actually  preparing  for  the  speedy 

>  Garendon*8  History  of  the  Bebellion,  toI.  yii.  pp.  185 — 187;  CUrendon's 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  265—269;  Heath's  Chronicle,  pp.  677,  678;  Thup- 
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eieclcfation  of  th^  plot.  Rochester  spent  sereral  days  in 
London,  concerting  measures  with  the  Cavaliers  who  had 
c6m6  thithet  to  meet  him,  discussing  their  plans,  sending 
Uaeifidengefra  into  the  counties,  and  transmitting  to  the  King, 
at  his  asyluni  at  Middleburg,  such  hopeful  assurances  that  he 
c^ly  awaited  a  Ifiist  signal  in  order  to  embark.  The  measures 
which  Cromwell  was  taking  coidd  not  fail  t6  redouble  the 
confidence  of  the  royialisls,  for  he  appeared  anxious,  and  had 
sent  to  Ireland  for  reinforcemetits  of  troops,  but  he  had  found 
thetioL  so  disaffected  that,  b^fote  they  left  Dublin,  the  Council 
of  War  had  been  obliged  to  break  one  company  and  to  hang 
a  mlAier,  iti  order  to  intimidate  those  Who  refused  to  embark.' 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1655,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
ar  troop  of  Carraliers  suddenly  entered  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
where  the  ctounty  assizes  were  at  that  time  being  held,  under 
the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  BoUe.  They  were  about  two 
hundred  in  number,  mostly  gentlem^i  of  Wiltshire,  under 
the  cfommatid  of  Sir  Joseph  Wagstafl^  a  brave  and  dashing 
officei",  who  had  formerly  been  a  Major-General  of  infantry 
in  the  royal  army,  and  had  recently  arrived  from  London  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  the  West. 
They  posted  themselves  in  the  market-place,  and  immediaitely 
brought  thither  the  Chief  Justice,  his  colleague  Justice 
Nicholas,  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  been 
sfeized  in  their  beds.  Wagstaff  ordered  the  sheriff  to  pro- 
claim Eang  Charles  the  Second;  but  he  boldly  refused. 
Wagstaff  proposed  that  the  sheriff  and  the  two  judges  should 
be  hanged  on  the  spot :  "  We  muist  use  them,"  he  said,  "how 
Wfe  oui^elves  should  be  used,  if  we  Were  under  their  ha^ds." 
But  his  cbmpaniond,  and  especially  Colonel  John  Penruddock, 
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a  gentleman  of  large  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  strenaoudy 
opposed  any  such  proceeding,  as  they  were  .determined  to 
commit  neither  violence  nor  disorder  at  a  time  when  they 
came  to  restore  the  violated  laws  of  the  country.  The  judges 
were  ^et  at  liberty,  and  requested  to  remember  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  their  lives.  The  sheriff  was  detained  as  a 
hostage,  and  the  King  proclaimed  without  his  assistance.  The 
insurgents  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  took  all 
the  horses  in  the  town,  but,  in  every  other  particular,  they 
respected  the  tranquillity  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
No  resistance  was  offered  to  them,  but  scarcely  any  one  joined 
them ;  most  persons  thought  them  too  weak  to  declare  in  their 
favor.  They  expected  that  reinforcements  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties  would  have  met  them  at  Salisbury;  but  find- 
ing that  they  gained  no  additions  to  their  numbers,  they  left 
the  place  on  the  same  day,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  better 
success  elsewhere.  At  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  town- 
crier,  when  brought  to  the  market-place,  seemed  not  unwill- 
ing to  proclaim  the  King ;  but  when  Penruddock,  who  was 
dictating  the  proclamation,  required  him  to  pronounce  the 
words,  "Charles  II.  King  of  England,"  the  man  became 
terrified,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  utter  those  words 
even  if  he  should  be  burnt  alive  for  refusing.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  royal  cause  was  a  lost  cause,  which  en- 
tailed destruction  on  all  who  embraced  it.  The  insurgents 
made  no  progress ;  from  republican  fanaticism,  fear,  ignorance, 
or  love  of  order,  the  populace  stood  aloof  from  them.  Three 
or  four  hundred  Cavaliers  from  Hampshire,  who  had  begun 
their  march  to  rendezvous  at  Salisbury,  paused  when  they 
heard  that  Wagstaff  had  left  that  city,  and  dispersed  instead 
of  going  to  join  him  elsewhere.  Colonel  Butler,  who  was 
quartered  in  that  district,  sent  out  four  companies  of  infantry 
with  orders  to  pursue  the  insurgents  and  attack  them  if  a 
favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself.    Major-General 
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DesboToiigh  arrived  from  London  with  troops.  Disconrage- 
ment  hourly  thinned  the  already  scanty  ranks  of  the  Cava- 
liers. On  the  14th  of  March,  at  South  Molton,  in  Devonshire, 
they  were  met  and  instantly  attacked  by  Captain  Hutton 
Crooke.  They  defended  themselves  valiantly,  but  in  vain ; 
Penruddock  and  about  fifty  of  his  companions  were  taken ;  Sir 
Joseph  Wagstaff  and  a  few  others  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
sea-coast,  and  embarking  for  France.  The  insurgents,  after 
having  wandered  about  for  four  days  like  a  band  of  fugitives, 
were  all  captured  or  dispersed ;  and  the  insurrection  in  the 

western  counties  was  crushed  in  a  single  engagement.* 

In  the  northern  counties,  the  rebellion  was  even  more 
short-lived  and  futile ;  there  Eochester  had  resolved  to  act 
in  person ;  and  on  his  arrival,  several  influential  gentlemen. 
Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Sir  Eichard  Maleverer,  and  others,  took 
tip  arms,  and  brought  their  friends  to  join  him.  But  he 
found  them  less  numerous  and  less  well-provided  than,  he 
said,  he  had  been  led  to  expect ;  he  vented  his  ill  humor  in 
complaints,  questions,  and  objections  which,  though  reason- 
able, came  too  late,  and  which  certainly  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  he 
now  refused  to  proceed.  After  some  few  unsatisfactory  meet- 
ings, and  before  he  was  aware  of  the  sad  issue  of  the  move- 
ments in  the  west,  Eochester  set  out  once  more  for  London, 
leaving  the  Cavaliers  of  the  north  in  equal  humiliation  and 
irritation  at  having  compromised  themselves  in  reliance  upon 
his  mission  and  name.  He  was  arrested  at  Aylesbury  by  a 
suspicious  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
and  in  making  his  way  to  London,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed for  a  few  days,  and  sent  news  to  the  King  that  the 

'  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  189—146;  Thurloe's 
State  Papers,  yoI.  ill.  pp.  246—248,  259,  262,  268;  Cromwelliana,  p.  152; 
Ludlow's  Memoirs,  pp.  218—219;  Heath's  Chronicle,  pp.  67&— 680;  Bates's 
Elenchus  Motuum,  part  ii.  pp.  822 — 825. 


whale  enterprise  had  faile4*  Charles,  m  no  way  awpnseii 
at  this  intelligence,  left  Middleburg  and  returned  quietly  to 
Cologne,  where  Eochester  speedily  rejoined  him;  and  the 
little  exiled  Court  consoled  itself  by  imputiDg  the  ill-3uoceeP 
of  the  undertaking  to  the  spy  Manning,  whose  treachery  was 
discovered,  and  whom  Charles,  wil>h  the  permission  pf  Puke 
Philip  TViJliam  of  Neialjiprg,  ordej:^  to  h^  sbojt  vx  0ie  domi- 
nions of  that  prince/ 

Almost  at  the  s»anie  ^^oment,  th^  bipod  pf  P^nrii^dpok  mi 
his  companions,  the  n^opt  distinguished  jimong  th^  western 
insurgents,  flowed  oii  the  spafifold  at  £:3(eter  and  SaUabury.' 
Cromwell,  ix^  tl^e  ^rst  instapce,  ordered  the  prispners  to  be 
brough|;  tP  London,  and  interrogated  th^m  hinjiself,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  correct  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  insurrection,  and  thus  be  better  quaMed  to 
exaggerate  its  imports^nc^.  Se  then  gent  them  back  to  the 
west,  that  they  might  be  tried  ^nd  executed  on  the  e^ene  of 
their  rebellioii.  Qe  w^  not  afraid,  in  this  instance,  to  trust 
their  sentence  to  a  jury :  the  movement  had  not  met  with 
popular  f^vor,  and  Cromwell  was^quite  sure  of  the  sheriff 
who  would  have  to  nominate  the  jurymen,  Penruddpck 
and  his  friends  died  without  any  manifestation  of  weakness, 
but  without  enthusiasm,  like  courftgepus  but  dishes^rt^^ 
men,  who  would  have  b^n  glad  to  have  saved  their  lives, 
but  who  valued  their  honpr  far  mQre  than  life,  and  were 
able  to  meet  death  with  dignity  and  firmness.  CromweU  did 
x^ot  multiply  trials  aud  executions ;  h©  ordered  the  arrest 
of  ^  l|trge  numbeT  of  royalists^  detained  the  most  important 
of  them  for  some  time  in  prison,  and  shipped  the  remaindejp 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Bebellion,  vol.  vil.  pp.  145 — 160;  Thnrloe*B 
9tate  Papers,  vol.  iv,  pp.  462—468 ;  Slingsby's  Diary,  pp.  zi.— w. ;  Bates's 
Elenchus  Motuum,  part  ii.  p.  323 ;  Whiteloqke,  p.  638. 

*  The  trial  lasted  from  the  19th  to  ^e  28d  of  April,  and  tl^e  exepution  topl^ 
place  on  the  16th  of  May,  1656. 
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for  tlie  West  Indies,  where  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Seventy 
were  purchased  by  the  planters  of  Barbadoes.  The  Long 
Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  had  established  a 
precedent  for  this  barbarous  conduct.^ 

The  victory  was  as  complete  as  it  had  been  easy.  Cromwell 
magnified  it,  as  well  as  the  danger,  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent ;  for  he  needed  some  such  excuse  to  justify  his  recent 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  to  which  he  had  ascribed  this 
recurrence  of  civil  discord ;  and  to  screen  the  rigorous  mea- 
sures which  he  saw  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  adopt 
in  future.  It  is  one  of  the  vices  of  absolute  power  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  itself  in  existence,  it  is  obliged  to  foster 
and  aggravate  in  society  the  dread  of  those  evils  which  it 
has  undertaken  to  remedy.  Of  all  great  despots,  Cromwell 
is  perhaps  the  one  who  made  least  use  of  this  falsehood,  for 
his  despotism  was  of  short  duration  and  had  its  origin  in 
natural  and  real  causes ;  and  he  himself  attempted,  more 
than  once,  to  transform  it  into  a  constitutional  government. 
But  even  he  occasionally  made  a  deceptive  use  of  seditions 
and  conspiracies ;  and  in  1655  particularly,  he  derived,  from 
'  their  feeble  and  fleeting  appearance,  far  more  strength  for 
his  sway  than  was  warranted  by  the  danger  to  which  they 
had  exposed  him. 

Though  delivered  for  a  time  from  plots,  he  encountered 
another  kind  of  obstacle,  certainly  more  inconvenient,  if  not 
more  iFormidable ;  he  had  to  overcome  attempts  at  legal  re- 
sistance. A  merchant  in  the  city,  named  Cony,  who  had 
long  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Cromwell,  refused  the 
payment  of  certain  custom  duties,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
illegally  levied :  as  they  had  been  imposed  in  virtue  of  an 

"  state  Trials,  vol.  v.  cols.  767—790;  Whitelocke,  p.  621;  Cromwelliana, 
pp.  149 — 153;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  toI.  yii.  p.  144;  Bates's 
Elenclms  Motuum,  part  ii.  p.  458 ;  Burton's  Diary,  yol.  it.  pp.  256,  258,  259, 
262,  271,  272. 
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ordinance  of  the  Protector  wbich  h^d  not  received  the  sane* 
tion  of  Parliament.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1654 ;  on  the  6th,  Cony  was  summoned  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  ;»and  on  the  16th  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  On  his  refusing  ip  pay 
either  the  fine  or  the  duties,  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  "  re- 
minded  him  of  the  old  kindness  and  ^lendship  that  had,  b^n 
between  them,  and  s^id  that,  of  ajl  men^  he  did,  not  e2Lpe(4 
this  opposition  £roo^  him,  in  a  matter  that  w:a3  so  necessajpy 
for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealtlji."  Cony,  in  his  turn,  r^ 
minded  the  Protector  of  their  old  principles^  and  recailed  to 
hia  memory  his  own  expression  ii^  the  Lopg  Parli^meut-^, 
"that  the  subject  who  submits  to  an  illegal  import  U  more 
the  enemy  of  his  country  th^u  th^  tyrant  who  imposes  i1^" 
Cromwell  grew  angry,  and  said,  "  I  l^ave  a.  w^l  «^s,  stubborn 
as  yours  is,  and  we  will  try  which  of  the  two  will  be  master:" 
and  Cony  was  sent  to  prison  on  the  12th  of  December.  H^ 
claimed  his  writ  of  habeasj  corpus  &om  the  Cou;ct  of  Upper 
Bench;  and  retained  three  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers. b^ 
the  bar — Mayn^rd,  Twisden,  and  "V^adham  Windham — ^tp 
plead  his  cause.  They  did  so,  and  Maynard  in.  particulfkr  ia 
said  to  have  argued,  the  case  with  such  vigor  that  Cromwell 
took  the  alarm ;  the  argument  tended  to  nothing  l^ss  than 
the  absolute  denial  of  the  legality  of  his.  autjiority,  and  if 
Cony  had  been  acquitted,  every  Englishman,  might,  in  virtuei 
of  the  same  principles,  refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.  On 
the  day  after  the  pleading,^  Maynard  and  his  two  colleagues 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  having  held  laur 
guage  destructive  to  the  existing  government.  This  was  an 
extreme  measure,  but  it  proved  insufficient ;  Cony  did  not 
give  up  his  point ;  he  appeared  before  the  Court,  unsupported 
by  Counsel,  and  defended  himself  so  ably  that  Chief  Justice 

»  On  the  17th  of  May,  1656. 
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BoUe,  feeling  embarrassed  at  his  posLiion,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  cover  the  dishonor  of  the  sentence  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pronounce,  deferred  judgment  and  adjourned  the 
case  until  the  next  term,  leaving  Cromwell  in  anxious  sus- 
pense, and  Cony  in  prison.* 

This  W83  not  the  first  mark  of  scrupulosity  and  independ- 
ence which.  BoUe  had  exhibited  in  his  conduct  towanls  the 
Protectorv  When  called  upon,  a  month  previously,  to  pre- 
side:  at  the  Exeter  assises,  where  Penruddock  and  the  other 
western  insurgents  wwe  to  be  tried,  he  had  refosed  on  the 
ground  that,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
prisoners:  at  Salisbury,  any  sentence  he  might  pronounce 
would  be  sttlgect  to  suspicion*  Such  delicacy  was  not  to 
Cromwell's  taste;  Rolle  was  removed  from  the  Court  of 
Upper  Bench  on  the  7th  of  June,  1655,  and  Glynn,  who  had 
given  proof  pf  greater  complaisance^  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  It  wa3  still  more  urgent  to  bring  Cony^s  case  to  a 
conclusion,  for  his  example  was  becoming  contagious;  and 
Sir  Peter  Wentwortb,  in  his  county,  had  already  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes,  and  had.  brought  actions  against  the  collectors* 
In  this  case,  no  dismissal  was  possible.  By  other  means^ 
which  have  remained  secret,  Cony  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  no  further  proceedings;  and  the 'three  counsel  were 
discharged  from  the  Tower  on  their  submission.  Crom^well 
sent,  for  the  judges,  and  blamed  them  for  having  allowed.the 
bar  such  license.  They  submitted  that  the  law  and  Magha 
Charta  permitted  it.  "Your  Magna  Charta,"  said  Cromwell, 
with  a  vulgar  oath,  "  shall  not  control  my  actions,  which  I 
know  are  for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  Who  made 
you  judges?    Have  you  any  authority  to  sit  there  but  what 

^  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  228 ;  Heath's  ChroDicle,  p.  691 ;  Life  of  Oliyer 
Cromwell  (London,  1743),  pp.  817 — 819;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Yol.  Til.  pp.  294 — 296 ;  Godwin's  Bi3tQr7  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  It. 
pp.  175—181. 
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I  gave  yon  ?  If  my  authority  were  at  an  end,  yon  know 
well  enough  what  would  become  of  yourselves,  and  there- 
fore I  advise  you  to  be  more  tender  of  that  which  alone  can 
preserve  you,  and  flot  suiBfer  the  lawyers  to  prate  what  it 
does  not  become  you  to  hear  "^  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  when 
summoned  before  the  Council,  at  first  defended  what  he  had 
done,  saying  that  "  by  the  law  of  England,  no  money  ought 
to  be  levied  upon  the  people  without  their  consent  in  Par- 
liament." Cromwell  asked  him  abruptly :  "  Will  you  with- 
draw your  action,  or  not  ?"  "  If  you  will  command  it,"  said 
Wentworth,  "  I  must  submit "  Cromwell  immediately  gave 
the  order,  and  the  action  was  abandoned.*  Legal  resistance 
thus  seemed,  like  conspiracy,  to  have  been  conquered  with- 
out any  great  effort. 

But  it  had  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  traditions  and  man- 
ners of  the  nation,  to  be  so  easily  extirpated.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  magistrature,  in  stormy  times,  to 
furnish  liberty  and  order  with  their  last  and  boldest  defend- 
ers. When,  after  the  condemnation  of  the  western  insur- 
gents, it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  those  in 
the  north,  two  of  the  chief  justices,  Thorpe  and  Newdigate, 
refused  to  do  so,  and  were  accordingly  superseded.  The 
most  illustrious  of  them  all.  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  had  already 
set  an  example  of  resistance  on  several  occasions:  he  had 
declined  to  attend  the  assizes  at  which  Penruddock  was  tried, 
on  the  ground  that  his  private  afiairs  required  his  attention ; 
"and  if  he  had  been  urged,"  says  Burnet,  "he  would  not 
have  been  afraid  of  speaking  more  clearly."  On  another 
occasion,  learning  that  a  jury  had  been  selected  in  obedience 
to  special  orders  from  Cromwell,  Hale  rejected  that  list,  and 
required  the  sheriff  to  prepare  another.  When  he  next  saw 
him,  Cromwell  was  very  angry,  and  told  him:  "You  are  not 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  p.  296. 
'  Lndlow*s  Memoirs,  p.  224. 


jSi  to  be  a  judge."  ^^  That  is  very  true,"  raid  Hak,  quietly. 
Yet  Cromwell  did  not  dismiag  him.  He  had  with  great  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  Hale  to  i»jt  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Upper  Bench,  under  his  government,  and  he  thought  the 
services  of  su^  a  xnan  did  him  honor.  Scrupulous  magis- 
trc^tQs,  however,  w^e  not  the  only  persons  who  refiMMd  to 
mfje^  ithe  Protector  with  unqoestioiung  obedience;  aome 
i&YjdTi  of  his  habitual  counsellors,  from  esprit  de  oorp$j  or  from 
prpdenqe,  ocoaw^nimy  T€».tured  to  oppose  hkn.  In  April, 
l^^j  be  attjsmpted  to  put  in  force  the  ordinuioe  wbieh  he 
bad  issued,  in  August,  1651,  for  fka  rofi>rm  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  execution  of  which  had  been  susfi^aded 
by  the  late  Parliament.  Two  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
great  seal,  Whiteloeke  and  Widdrington,  refused  to  concur 
in  this  proceeding,  justifying  their  sesistanee  by  reasons 
which  implidtly  denied  the  right  of  the  Protector  thus  to 
change  the  laws  by  his  sole  authority.  Ctomwell  at  first  was 
patient,  and  allowed  his  two  opponents  time  to  reflect  on 
their  reAisal ;  but  when  he  fo^nd  that  they  persisted,  he  dis- 
missed them  from  their  office,  and  placed  th^  great  seal  in 
other  hands.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  the  resistance  offered 
by  either  Whiteloeke  or  Widdrington,  and  was  unwilling 
altogether  to  lose  their  services :  a  hw  days  aifterwards  he 
appointed  them  both  Oommissioners  of  the  Treasury,  with  a 
salary  equal  to  that  which  they  ha4  received  as  Commis»oii- 
ers  of  the  Great  Seal;  an  act  of  disdainftil  conciliation  which 
Whiteloclqi,  in  his  Memories,  attributes  to  ^'  the  Protector 
being  good-natured,  and  sensible  ci  his  harsh  proceedings 
against  me  and  Widdrington,  for  keeping  to  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  himself  held  to  be  every  one's  right."* 

1  Wljdteloclfe,  p|>.  621-r6i27;  BiQsra|khift  Britapiuca^  toI.  it.  p.  2477^  Lud- 
low's Memoirs,  p.  219;  ^hurloe's  State  Papers,^  ▼ol.  iii.  pp.  858,  360,  g8$; 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  179 — 188 ;  Noble's  Me- 
Bdolrs  ef  Ike  Pi*otect<»«l  House  of  Cromwell,  toI.  t.  p.  484. 
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If  Cromwell  had  only  had  to  overcome  such  insurrections 
as  that  headed  by  Bochester,  sind  such  resistance  as  that  of- 
fered by  "Whitelocke,  his  task  would  have  been  an  easy  one ;. 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  had  to  face  two  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  can  beset  any  Government — an  inade- 
quate public  revenue,  and  an  army  on  which  he  could  not 
firmly  rely.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  his  language 
in  dissolving  the  last  Parliament,  he  did  not  venture,  on  his 
own  authority  alone,  to  impose  altogether  new  taxes  on  the 
country  generally ;  it  was  enough  to  perpetuate,  by  that  au- 
thority, those  which  already  existed.  And  although  the 
army,  as  a  wh(de,  was  submissive  and  &ithful  to  him,  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  the  Anabaptists,  Fifth-monarchy  men,  and 
malcontent  republicans  were  numerous  and  active  in  its 
ranks.  He  stood  in  absolute  need  of  more  money  and  other 
soldiers ;  what  he  already  possessed  did  not  satisfy  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  power. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  he  had  recourse  to  an  act  of 
revolutionary  tyranny  and  iniquity ;  and  the  difficulty  of  his 
position  was  such  that  his  genius  could  discover  no  better 
expedient. 

Under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  the  public  peace  and  re- 
pressing royalist  plots,  he  resolved  to  establish  in  every 
county  a  local  militia,  composed  of  men  whom  he  determined 
to  select  himself  and  to  pay  welL  In  order  to  pay  them,  he 
proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  tenth  part  of  their  revenue  on 
the  royalists  alone ;  and  he  anticipated  that  the  proceeds  of 
this  tax  would  amount  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  the  mi- 
litia would  be  likely  to  cost.  For  the  efiectual  organization 
of  this  militia  and  collection  of  this  tax,  he  proposed  to  di- 
vide England  and  Wales  into  twelve  districts,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  twelve  of  his  most  re- 
liable and  devoted  officers,  who,  under  the  name  of  Major- 
Generals,  were  to  exercise  all  political  and  administrative 
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powers,  and,  to  a  certain  point,  idl  judicial  authority,  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  from  whose  decisions  there  was  to 
be  no  appeal,  but  to  the  Protector  himself  and  his  Council. 
Thus  revolutionary  tyranny  and  military  despotism  were 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  treating  royalist  England  as  a 
vanquished  and  subject  nation. 

Always  governed  by  prudence,  even  in  his  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, Cromwell  inatituted  this  measure  by  a  partial  and  al- 
most unperceived  experiment.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1655, 
a  short  time  after  the  insurrection  in  the  west,  he  appointed 
his  brother-in-law  Desborough  major-general  of  the  militia 
levied,  and  to  be  levied,  in  the  six  counties  in  the  south-west 
of  England.  Two  months  later,  on  the  2d  of  August,  Des- 
borough took  the  direct  command  of  the  twelve  squadrons 
of  newly-enrolled  militia  in  those  counties;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  general 
militia  was  discussed  in  the  Council.  It  was  finally  settled 
the  following  week  by  the  division  of  the  whole  country  first 
into  ten,  then  into  twelve  districts,  the  command  of  the  new 
troops  in  which  was  intrusted  to  the  following  twelve  major- 
generals  :  Fleetwood  (who  had  just  returned  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland),  Desborough,  Lambert,  Whalley,  Goffe,  Skip- 
pon.  Berry,  Kelsey,  Butler,  Worsley,  Barkstead,  and  Daw- 
kins.' 

Whilst  the  military  measure  was  thus  in  process  of  ac- 
complishment, Cromwell  had  begun  £0  carry  out  the  revolu- 
tionary measure.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  June,  1655, 
although  the  insurrections  in  the  west  and  north  had  been 
suppressed  and  punished,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  large 
number  of  the  most  influential  royalists,  including  the  Earls 
of  Newport,  Lindsey,  Northampton,  Eivers,  and  Peterbo- 

1  Thiurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  486,  vol.  iy.  p.  117;  Old Parliamentaxy 
History,  toI.  xx.  p.  483 ;  Qodwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  toI.  ir. 
pp.  226—280. 
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rough,  the  Kaiquis  of  Hdrfcft>rd,  TiflCcmnt  Falkland,  Hie 
Lordff  Waionghby  of  PaTham,  St  John,  Petre,  Coventry, 
Ma jnard,  Lucas,  and  more  than  fifty  other  Gavalierg  of  ho- 
nored name  and  character.  For  thia  severe  treatment;  he  aa- 
signed  no  particolar  ofifence  which  conld  hate  exposed  thmi 
to  justice,  bat  merely  a  general  danger  to  ike  Commonwealeb 
&om  which  the  Protector  was  bound,  at  any  cost,  to  preseire 
itL  At  the  same  time  he  issued  fresh  orders  that  all  who 
hadservedlthe  late  King  or  his  sons  i^onld  at  once  leave 
London;  despatched  the  majbr-generdrls  to  their  posts;  and 
on  the  8ist  of  October,  he  ofBcially  announce  and  jtistified 
his  whole  design  in  a  long  and  careful  matnifesto.^ 

It  was  an  act  of  political  excommunication  against  the  en- 
tire royalist  party:  treating  some  as  permanent  and  ineoiii* 
gible  conspirators,  and  punishing  others  on  account  of  their 
incaralde  hostility  and  secret  connivance  With  the  conspira-^ 
torSi  As  they  bad  sincerely  accepted  neither  their  oWq  de- 
featj  nor  the  new  governmenl^  nor  the  amnesty  which  had 
been  granted  them;  and  as  they  incessantly  threatened  the 
State  with  new  dangers,  it  was  just  that  they  should  pay  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  means  for  its  defence.  They  were  all 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  common  law,  and  subjected 
to  an  annual  decimation  of  their  revenue.  Those  only  whose 
landed  property  produced  less  than  lOOt  yearly,  or  whose  per- 
sonal estate  was  under  15002.  in  value,  were  exempted  St6m 
the  payment  of  this  tax. 

The  insltuctions  given  ait  th@<  sat&^  time-  Uy  th4'  nmjor- 
generalsenjoined  them  to  make  known  the  Protector^  mani- 
festo throughout  tl^  country,  to  obtain  thid  oo-operation  of 
truisty  commissioneTs  in  every  county,  and  to  proceed'  imme- 

'  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  pp.  484 — 460;  Perfect  Proceedings, 
June  18 — ^21,  July  5;  Mercnrias  Politious,  June  14,  21,  2S;  Perfect  IHumal, 
July  6 ;  Public  Intelligencer,  October  8 ;  Godwin^s  History  of  the  Common* 
wealUi,  Tol.  It.  pp.  228,  224. 


ttUatciy,  wilh  their  «safltance,  to  a  yaluatioii  of  the  inoomes 
of  the  royalists,  and  to  the  coliectioii  of  the  tax.  Thej  were 
moreover  invested  with  the  most  extensive  authority  over 
persons ;  they  might  disarm  or  arrest  thenji,  require  bail  from 
4hem,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  children  and 
servants,  and  compel  them  to  appear  from  time  to  time,  be^ 
lore  an  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  general  register 
of  the  persons  thus  under  surveillance  in  every  county  wat 
to  be  kept  in  LondoU)  and  none  of  them  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  capital  withoixt  sending  information  to  the  registrar's 
office  of  their  arrival,  their  place  of  abode,  and  all  their 
movements.  It  was  a  special  legislation  against  a  party  and 
class  of  citizens — ^not  sanguinary  in  its  nature,  purdy  of  • 
"fiscal  and  pcdice  arrangement,  but  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  accessory  measures  which  could  se^ 
Cure  its  efficient  operation.^ 

Among  these  measures  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
place,  most  vigt^ous  pt^ecautions  against  the  license  of  the 
'press;  the  number  of  weekly  newspapers  publidlied  in  Lon- 
4cm  had  been  twelve  in  166S,  but  dince  the  establishment  of 
the  Protectorate,  it  had  been  reduced  to  eight,  and  of  those, 
only  two  manifested  axLj  shade  of  opposition.  An  order  of 
Council,  dated  September  6, 1655,  prohibited  the  AitUre  pub- 
lication of  any  paper  without  the  special  and  continued 
^sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  Stile ;  and  two  weekly  sheets, 
both  of  which  were  edited  by  Marchamont  Needham>— a 
writer  who  had  been  (originally  a  royalist,  but  whom  Milton 
had  gained  over  to  the  service  of  the  Oommonweelth  and  of 
Cromwell — alone  survived  this  prohibition.* 

The  execution  of  this  plan,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
gr^tly  aggravated  its  natural  and  premeditated  consequences; 

»  Old  Parliamentajy  Historj,  vol.  xx.  pp.  461 — 467. 
*  Godvin's  Higtoiy  ©f  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  p.  225. 
VOL.  11.-18 
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from  military  obedience,  party  paasion,  or  riyal  zeal,  the 
major-generals  vied  with  one  another  in  using  and  abusing 
the  almost  unlimited  powers  with  which  they  were  invested; 
they  multiplied  domiciliary  visits,  arrests,  and  annoyances  of 
every  kind,  making  it  their  chief  object  to  discover  the  enemies 
of  the  Protector,  and  to  increase  the  amount  produced  by  the 
tax;  and  their  vanity  was  gratified  sometimes  by  the  zeal, 
and  sometimes  by  the  fear,  which  they  inspired.  ^'  Colonel 
Birch,  who  is  a  prisoner  here,"  wrote  Major-General  Berry 
to  Secretary  Thurloe,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1655,  "  hadi 
applied  himself  to  me  as  to  a  little  king  that  could  redress 
every  grievance ;"  and  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1656,  he  wrote :  "  "We  have  imprisoned  here  divers  lewd 
fellows,  some  for  having  a  hand  in  the  plot,  others  of  disso* 
lute  life,  as  per&ons  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation.; 
amongst  others  those  papists  who  went  a  hunting  when  they 
were  sent  for  by  Major  Waring;  they  are  desperate  persons, 
and  divers  of  them  fit  to  grind  sugar-cane  or  plant  tobacco ; 
and  if  some  of  them  were  sent  into  the  Indies  it  would  do 
X  much  good."  On  the  28th  of  January,  Major-General  Wors- 
ley  wrote:  "We  are  fetching  in  one  Sir  Charles  Egerton, 
that  was  a  member  in  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  left  it  and  went  to  the  King's  forces ;  we  doubt  not  of 
proof  to  make  him  a  delinquent.  We  are  resolved  to  find 
out  all  such  persons  as  soon  as  can  be."  And  it  was  not 
against  the  Cavaliers  only  that  this  vigilant  police  were  set 
at  work,  although,  according  to  the  manifesto,  they  alone 
were  the  object  as  they  were  the  cause  of  the  measure ;  the 
major-generals  also  persecuted,  under  the  same  pretext,  those 
republicans  and  sectaries  who  were  hostile  to  the  Protector. 
"  I  find,"  wrote  Worsley  to  Thurloe,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1655,  "  that  Major  Wildman  hath  a  great  estate  in  this 
county,  bought  and  compounded  for  in  his  name.  I  beg  a 
word  of  that  from  you  by  way  of  direction..    If  I  hear  not 
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from  yon,  I  intend  to  sequester  all  that  belongs  to  him :''  and 
he  did  so ;  for,  on  the  24th  of  Deoember,  he  wrote  to  Crom- 
well himself:  "  We  have  seized  and  secured  to  your  High- 
ness's  use,  a  considerable  estate  belonging  to  John  Wildman, 
and  we  hope  to  find  some  more."  There  are  few  letters,  in 
this  voluminous  correspondence,  in  which  mention  is  not 
made  of  some  persons  having  been  sought  out,  harassed, 
arrested,  or  imprisoned,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their 
opinions  were  suspected,  or  their  fortune  guessed  at,  or  their 
declarations  as  to  the  value  of  their  property  considered  in- 
correct. The  most  vulgar  personal  interest  sometimes  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  zeal  of  the  major-generals,  and 
some  of  them  exhibited  it  with  coarse  bluntness.'^  "I  have 
caily  one  public  business  of  great  importance,"  wrote  Major* 
General  Berry  to  the  Protector,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1666, 
"that  I  make  bold  to  trouble  your  Highness  withal ;  and 
that  is,  that  your  Highness  would  please  to  make  good  your 
word  to  Captain  Crooke ;  but  it  must  be  whilst  you  live,  or 
otherwise  we  shall  fear  it  wiU  never  be  done.  You  know 
what  plotting  there  is  against  your  person;  and  if  any  of 
them  should  take,  what  will  becoiiie  of  our  preferments  ?"  ^ 

From  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  major-generals  did 
not  all  meet  with  the  same  £Eivorable  reception ;  some  of  them 
wrote  to  complain  of  the  difficulties  and  repulses  which  they 
had  encountered  in  their  endeavors  to  obtaiq  the  services  of 
commissioners,  willing  and  able  to  work  with  them  in  es- 
tablishing and  levying  the  tax ;  others  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  commissioners,  but  they  subsequently  proved  apa- 
thetic, inactive,  or  faint-hearted.  Most,  however,  express 
their  satisfaction  at  the  zeal  with  which:  they  were  received 
and  seconded.  "  Our  commissioners,"  wrote  Major-General 
Haynes  to  Thurloe,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1655,  "seem 
exceedingly  real  and  forward  in  putting  their  instructions  in 

>  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toL  It.  pp.  287,  894,  478, 179,  840,  274. 
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eaaecntiocu  I  did  not  expect  it  would  haye  had  so  good  an 
aooeptanee  with  them/^  '^  The  business  of  taxing  the  Cava- 
lier party,"  wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  17th 
of  December,  "is  of  wonderful  acceptation  to  all  the  Par- 
liament party;  all  men  of  all  opinicsis  join  heartily  therein  " 
In  several  oountiee  the  commissioners  eveji  went  so  &r  as 
to  regret  the  reatriction  of  the  tax  to  those  royalists  whose 
landed  revenues  axceeded  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
they  urged  the  m{yQi>generaIs  to  advise  the  Protector  to 
lower  this  minimum,  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  would  then 
become  far  more  productive,  and  that  there  were  as  many 
royalists  with  a  less  as  there  were  with  a  greater,  annual  in- 
come than  one  hundred  pounds.  Party  jealousies  and  hatred 
were  much  more  powerful  in  the  counties  thai^  in  London ; 
Qromwell's  chief  power  lay  among  the  small  tradesmen  and 
the  populace ;  and  persons  of  inferior  condition,  even  when 
they  feel  no  strong  aversion  for  the  higher  classes,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  authority,  as  of  a 
rare  and  fleeting  pleasure.^ 

The  Cavaliers  submitted  unresistingly ;  it  would' even  seem 
that  they  entertained  no  idea  of  resistance,  so  certain  were 
they  that  it  woul4  be  in  vain ;  the  most  perverse  paid  no 
attention  to  the  notices  of  the  commissioners,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taxed  in  silence,  saving  their  honor  by  re^ 
fusing  to  appear,  and  the  rest  of  their  property  by  passive 
submission.  Even  among  the  great  royalist  nobles,  some 
few,  from  pusillanimity,  or  personal  animosity  resulting  from 
old  political  differences,  did*  more  than  yield  the  necessary 
submission.  *^The  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  wrote  Major- 
General  Gofle  to  Thurloe,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1656, 
"  commends  his  Highness's  declaration  much ;  it  seems  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  broke  off  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 
him,  when  it  was  almost  finished,  on  the  score  of  his  having 

1  Thvrloe's  State  P»pen»  toI.  It.  pp.  171»  821, 14»,  179, 216, 216,  m,  225, 
227,  285^  808. 
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been  for  the  ParKament ;  which  the  Earl  took  very  ilL"  Thfe 
Earl  of  SoTithamptom  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  hi^- 
spirited  conduct.  "  He  was  very  stout,"  wrote  Major-General 
Kelsey  to  Thurloe,  on  the  28d  of  November,  "  and  would 
give  us  no  particular  of  his  estate;  whereupon  we  did  con- 
confine  him  for  disobeying  our  orders.  At  last  he  complied; 
but  afterwards  I  demanded  security,  according  to  my  in- 
structions, which  he  peremptorily  refused,  whereupon  I  have 
secured  him ;  only  his  mother  lying  very  ill,  and  himself  not 
well,  I  let  him  go  to  his  own  house,  which  is  within  three 
miles  of  this  place."* 

As  a  financial  expedient,  the  measure  succeeded ;  it  was 
executed  promptly  and  effectually ;  it  met  with  almost  no 
obstacle,  and  it  supplied  the  Protector  with  considerable 
sums.  As  a  political  act  it  was  the  ruin  of  his  high  glory 
and  of  his  great  future ;  he  had  assumed  possession  of  power 
in  the  name  of  the  restoration  of  order  and  peace,  and  he  had 
nobly  commenced  their  real  restoration ;  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  the  royalists  alone,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
the  major-generals,  he  tyrannically  involved  his  power  in  a 
course  of  revolutionary  violence,  and  set  parties  once  more 
at  variance,  not  by  civil  war,  but  by  measures  of  oppression. 
He  appealed  to  necessity,  and  doubtless  believed  himself  re- 
duced by  circumstances  to  act  as  he  did:  if  he  was  right, 
his  was  one  of  those  necessities  inflicted  by  the  justice  of 
God,  which  reveal  the  innate  viciousness  of  a  government, 
and  are  the  inevitable  sentence  of  its  condemnation. 

Prom  this  day  forth,  he  had  himself  a  secret  and  vexatious 
consciousness  of  his  position.  On  bad  terms  with  both  royal- 
ists and  republicans,  at  once  a  revolutionist  and  a  conserva' 
tive,  making  war  and  paying  court  to  the  higher  clashes  at 
the  same  time,  he  groaned  under  the  weight  of  these  incest 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  229,  284, 162,  20a. 
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0aiit  coQtradictions  in  hia  positioii,  maxims,  and  conduct ; 
and  .be  sought  on  every  side  for  just  and  useful  ideas  that 
he  might  turn  to  account,  and  influential  interests  that 
he  might  satisfy,  in  order  to  make  them  points  of  support,  ^ 
and  by  their  means  to  supply  the  absence  of  fixed  ideas  and 
firm  friendship*  Liberty  of  conscience  was,  in  this  respect, 
his  noblest  and  beat  resource.  He  was  very  far,  as  may 
have  been  seen  already,  from  admitting  it  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, or  to  its  full  extent ;  the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians^ 
who  probably  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  popular 
tion  of  England  at  that  period,  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  participaticm  in  it ;  and  this  exclusion  was  not  merely 
proclaimed  as  a  maxim  of  State  policy,  but  it^as  rigorously 
put  in  practice.  In  June,  1654,  a  poor  Catholic  priest,  named 
Southwold,  who,  thirty-seven  years  before,  had  been  con- 
demned and  exiled  for  his  religion,  ventured  to  return  to 
England,  and  was  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Major-General 
Woraley,  who  sent  him  to  London,  Where  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned and  hanged.  "  We  had  a  martyrdom  here  yester- 
day," wrote  M.  de  Bordeaux,  on  the  29th  of  June,  to  the 
Count  de  Charost,  governor  of  Calais;  "a  priest  was  exe- 
cuted, notwithstanding  my  interposition,  and  that  of  other 
ambassadors,  to  obtain  his  pardon :  he  was  accompanied  to 
the  scaflPold  by  two  hundred  carriages,  and  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  on  horseback,  who  all  admired  his  constancy." 
Cromwell  did  not  seek  occasions  for  such  acts  of  severity; 
he  was  always  glad  when  the  victims,  by  a  show  of  submis- 
sion, enabled  him  to  dispense  with  punishment;  but  when 
their  earnest  faith  or  energetic  character  led  them  to  refuse 
such  compliance,  he  unhesitatingly  allowed  free  course  to  the 
-^eruelty  of  the  law.  Towards  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  he  acted  with  a  little  more  latitude ;  neither  the  laws, 
nor  party  animosities  imposed  on  him  any  such  sanguinary 
persecution  of  them,  and  he  was  led  by  his  own  inclinations 
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to  treat  them  without  harshness,  for  the  politieal  xnaxiins  and 
strong  discipline  of  their  church  were  very  much  to  his  taste. 
Nevertheless,  in  obedience  to  revolutionary  traditions,  iu 
order  to  please  the  Presbyterians  and  to  have  benefices  to 
bestow  on  his  partisans,  he  harassed  the  Episcopalians  wher- 
ever  they  were  found,  deprived  them  of  their  livings,  and 
forbade  all  public  exercise  of  their  worship.  He  even  went 
so  fcr  as  to  prohibit,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  Horem* 
ber,  1666,  their  reception  into  private  £unilies  as  chaplains 
or  tutors,  as  had  frequently  been  the  case  until  then.  This 
was  to  deprive  a  large  number  of  the  unbeneficed  cler^  of 
their  last  refuge  against  misery,  and  to  deny  parents  all 
liberty  in  eveH  the  domestic  education  of  their  children. 
Against  so  violent  a  persecution,  many  urgent  protests  were 
made:  the  learned  and  illustrious  Usher,  Archbishop  oi 
Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  whom  Cromwell  regarded 
with  much  &vor,  became  the  representative  of  his  brethren, 
and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  pro- 
mise that  this  odious  interdiction  should  be  repealed.  But 
the  promise  was  not  kept ;  Usher  returned  to  Whitehall,  and 
found  Cromwell  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  who  was  dressing 
a  large  boil  on  his  breast.  The  Protector  ordered  that  the 
Archbishop  should  be  admitted,  and  begged  him  to  sit  down 
and  wait  a  tfioment,  adding,  ^4f  this  core  (pointing  to  the 
boil)  were  once  out,  I  should  be  well."  "  I  doubt,"  said 
•  Usher,  "  the  core  lies  deeper ;  there  is  a  core  at  the  heart' 
that  must  be  taken  out,  or  else  it  will  not  be  welL"  "Ah  I" 
replied  Cromwell,  with  a  sigh ;  "  so  there  is  indeed."  But 
when  the  Archbishop  began  to  speak  to  him  of  the  object  of 
his  visit,  Cromwell  interrupted  him  by  saying  that  he  had 
thought  better  of  it,  that  he  had  debated  the  matter  with  his 
Council,  and  that  all  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  grant  liberty  of  Conscience  to  men  who  had 
proved  themselves  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  person  and 
government.    Cromwell  was  neither  so  apprehensive  nor  so 
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hard-hearted  as  he  wished  to  appear;  his  declaration  against 
engaging  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  chaplains 
and  tutors  remained  almost  inoperative ;  but  he  had  ventured 
neither  to  refuse  the  bait  to  the  fanaticism  of  his  party,  nor 
to  revoke  it  publicly  in  the  name  of  that  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  he  made  it  his  boast  to  support.^ 

When  neither  Catholics  nor  Episcopalians  were  in  question, 
when  the  quarrel  lay  between  the  various  sects  which  had  all 
taken  part  in  the  revolntion,  Cromwell  was  more  bold  in  his 
adherence  to  his  own  maxims ;  he  effectually  protected  the 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  Millenarians,  and 
sectaries  of  every  kind  against  one  another ;  reminding  them 
that  it  was  not  long  since  they  had  all  been  persecuted  to- 
gether; and  that  they  mutually  owed  one  another  charity 
and  support.  -And  when  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  political  disorders,  or  revolting  scandals,  to  repress 
the  excesses  of  frenzied  or  licentious  mysticism,  he  still  acted 
with  great  gentleness  towards  the  leaders  of  the  misguided 
sectaries,  and  was  always  careful  to  remain  on  sufficiently 
intimate  terms  with  them,  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  they 
were  his  friends,  or  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  him. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1655,  the  Quakers,  and  their 
leader  George  Fox  in  particular,  had  occasioned  serious  dis- 
turbances in  several  counties.  "Fox  and  two  more  eminent 
northern  Quakers,"  wrote  Major-General  Goflfe  to  Thurloe, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1656,  "are  now  in  this  country, 
doing  much  work  for  the  devil,  and  delude  many  simple 
souls ;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  are  base  books  against  the 
Lord  Protector  dispersed  among  the  churches.  I  have  some 
thoughts  to  lay  Fox  and  his  companions  by  the  heels,  if  I  see 

»  Thurloe'8  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  406;  Wbitelocke'a  Memorials,  p.  692; 
Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  194 ;  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  81 ;  Pell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy, Tol.  T.  pp.  878,  874 ;  Life  of  Arobbishop  Usher,  p.  75 ;  Biographia  Bri- 
twmicft,  Tol.  T.  p.  4078. 
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a  good  opporttinity."  €heorge  Fos  came  to  London,  and 
made  his  way  into  Whitehall.  Cromwell  received  him  while 
dressing ;  and  the  valet  who  was  in  attendance,  one  Harvey, 
"  had  been  a  little  among  Friends,"  and  served  to  introduce 
Fox.  "  I  had  mach  disconrse  with  the  Rpoteotor,"  Fox  re- 
lates ;  ^*  explaining  what  I  and  Friends  had  been  led  to  think 
eonoeming  Christ  and  His  apostles  of  old  time,  and  His 
priests  and  ministers  of  new.  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  God,  whereby  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  Qod, 
which  would  be  a  usefnl  guidance  for  any  sovereign  person* 
To  all  which,  the  Protector  carried  himself  with  much  mode^ 
ration ;  as  I  spake,  he  seversd  time»  said,  ^That  is  very  good,' 
and,  'That  is  true.**  Other  persona  coming  in,  p^*8on8  of 
quality  so  called,  I  was  for  retiring.  He  caught  me  by  the 
hand,  and  with  moist-beaming  eyes,  said :  '  Come  again  to 
my  house  I  If  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  the  day  to* 
gether,  we  should  be  nearer  ope  to  the  other.  I  wish  no 
more  harm  to  thee  than  to  my  own  soul ;' "  and  he  sent  Fox 
away  much  satisfied,  contenting  himself  with  a  written  prD> 
mise  which  the  Quaker  gave  him,  to  do  nothing  against  his 
government.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  true  emo- 
tion there  may  have  been  in  this  language ;  the  poet  Waller, 
a  sceptic  libertine,  who  was  related  to  Cromwell,  and  lived 
on  very  familiar  terms  with  him,  states  that  he  was  ocoa^on-> 
ally  present  at  Whitehall,  when  the  Protector  granted 
audiencea  to  these  pious  enthusiasts,  and  that,  after  he  had 
affectionately  taken  leave  of  them,  Cromwell  woidd  turn  to 
him  and  say :  "  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men  after 
their  own  way ;"  and  would  then  resume  their  previous  con- 
versation. However  this  may  be,  by  this  personal  aflBilrility, 
and  these  sympathetic  outpourings,  Cromwell  bound  the  sect- 
aries to  him;  and,  even  while  keeping  them  under  strong 
control,  he  always  retained  their  confidence  and  support*^ 

«  Thurloe's  State  Papens  vol.  iv.  p.  408;  Croifaireira  Letters  and  Speeches 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  149,  150 ;  Waller's  life,  prefixed  to  his  Poems. 
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He  also  determined^  to  secure  to  himself  the  good  ^11  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  a  class  of  men  very  unpopular  and 
very  much  despised — ^the  Jews,  who,  though  unable  to  do 
him  harm,  might  render  him  essential  service.  They  had 
been  expelled  en  masse  from  England,  in  1290,  by  King  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  since  that  period,  they  had  resided  in  the  country 
in  small  numbers,  connected  by  no  social  ties,  and  with  no 
recognized  legal  existence.  Since  his  accession  to  power, 
however,  Cromwell  had  maintained  frequent  relations  with 
the  Jews  both  of  England  and  of  the  Continent.  One  day, 
whilst  he  was  conversing  with  Lord  Broghill,  he  was  informed 
that  an  unknown  visitor  was  desirous  to  speak  with  him;  he 
gave  imniediate  orders  for  his  admission,  and  an  ill-looking 
and  shabbily -dressed  man  entered,  with  whom  the  Protector 
talked  privately  for  some  time.  It  was  a  Jew,  who  had  come 
to  inform  him  that  the  Spanish  government,  with  which 
*  Cromwell  was  about  to  commence  hostilities,  had  embarked 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  destined  for  Flanders,  on  board 
a  Dutch  merchant-vessel,  which  would  soon  pass  near  the 
English  coast.  Cromwell  took  the  hint,. and  the  vessel  was 
seized.  The  Jews  had  probably  already  rendered  him  useful 
service  on  more  than  one  occasion,  either  by  acting  as  spies, 
or  by  supplying  his  pecuniary  necessities.  It  would  even 
appear  that  his  celebrity,  destiny,  and  character  had  excited 
their  imaginations  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  of  them,  feeling 
tempted  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah  they  expected,  had 
secretly  gone  into  Huntingdonshire  to  obtain  precise  inform 
mation  regarding  his  family  and  descent.  In  October,  1665, 
a  Jew  of  Portuguese  origin,  named  Menasseh-ben  Israel,  who 
had  been  long  resident  in  Holland,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled :  "  A  Humble-  Ad* 
dress  to  the  Lord  Protector  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Nation." 
In  this  pamphlet,  he  formally  deman3ed  permission  for  the 
Jews  to  establish  themselves  in  England,  to  have  a  synagogoo 
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imd  cemetery  in  London;  to  enjoy  freedom  of  trade,  and  the 
Tigbt  of  settling  their  lawsuits  among  themselves,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country ;  and  the  re- 
vocation of  the  ancient  laws  which  ran  counter  to  these  privi- 
leges. Neither  the  idea  nor  the  step  were  altogether  novel 
and  unprecedented ;  struck  by  the  professions  of  toleration 
and  religions  liberty  which  resounded  in  England  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  civil  oonmiotions,  Menasseh-ben-Israel  had  already 
petiticmed,  first  the  Long  Parliament,  and  then  the  Barebone 
Parliament,  for  a  passport,  authorizing  him  to  come  to  London 
to  prosecute  his  design.  But  he  had  not  carried  his  purpose 
into  execution.  Another  Jew,  Manuel  Martinez  Dormido, 
had,  during  the  preceding  year,  presented  a  petition  to  Cromr 
well  on  the  same  subject,  and  Cromwell  had  referred  it  to  the 
Council  of  State,  with  this  indorsement  by  his  secretary : 
"  His  Highness  is  pleased,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  recom- 
mend these  papers  to  the  speedy  consideration  of  the  Council." 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  with  Holland,  the  activity 
and  importance  of  the  Jews  had  been  greatly  noticed  by  the 
English  officers.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1654,  the  three 
commanders  of  the  fleet  had,  it  is  said,  urged  the  Protector 
to  admit  that  nation  into  England,  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing their  trade  thither ;  and  when  Menasseh-ben-Israel  had 
publicly  stated  his  demand,  Major-General  Whalley  wrote  to 
Tharioe,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1655  :  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  both  political  and  divine  reasons  which  strongly 
make  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  a  cohabitation  and 
civil  commerce  with  us ;  doubtless,  to  say  no  more,  they  will 
bring  in  much  wealth  into  this  Commonwealth,  and  where 
we  both  pray  for  their  conversion,  and  believe  it  shall  be,  I 
know  not  why  we  should  deny  the  means."  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  Jews  promised  to  place  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  Cromwell's  hands, 
if  their  demands  were  granted.  It  was  a  great  act  to  be  per- 
fionned,  in  pursuance  of  a  great  idea,  and  probably  in  further- 
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«ti<^  of  a  great  iiilereit  Cromwell  engaged  zealously  in  the 
matter ;  he  Bummoned  at  Whitehall  a  oonference  of  lawyers, 
city  merchaxLts,  and  theologians,  whom  he  directed  to  examine 
the  propositions  of  Menasseh,  under  his  own  presidency. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  animated ;  the  conference,  whioh 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  members,  met  four  timea  The 
lawyers  were,  in  general,  favorable  to  the  Jews ;  the  merchants 
were  doubtful,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  oppose  their  pr&> 
tensions ;  the  theologians  were  divided.  According  to  some, 
the  legal  admission  of  the  Jews,  their  social  system  and  iotm 
of  wor^p,  would  be  a  sin  most  dangerous  and  scandalous  k> 
Christians;  others,  with  less  severity,  seemed  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  Jews,  under  certain  restrictive  or  humiliating 
conditions*  Cromwell  spojce  in  their  &vor,  and,  aceording 
to  the  rqK>rt  of  one  who  was  present,  with  much  eloquence ; 
but  he  was  able  to  overcome  neither  the  arguments  of  the 
theolog^ns,  nor  the  jealousies  of  the  merchants,  nor  the  pre- 
judices of  the  indiffisrent ;  and  seeing  that  the  eonfesrence  was 
not  likely  to  end  as  he  desixed^  he  put  an  end  to  its  delibera- 
tions. Then,  without  granting  the  Jews  the  public  establish- 
ment which  they  had  solicited,  he  authorized  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  to  take  up  their  residence  in  London,  where  they 
built  a  synagogue,  purchased  the  land  for  a  burial-ground, 
and  quietly  commenced  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  corporation, 
devoted  to  the  Protector,  on  whose  tolerance  their  safety  en- 
tirdy  depended.* 

At  about  the  same  period,  Cromwell's  lofty  and  liberal 
views  were  displayed,  with  greater  success,  in  a  more  na- 

i  »  Whitelocke,  p.  633 ;  Thurloe*s  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  652 ;  vol.  Iv.  pp. 
806,  821 ;  Bates's  Elenchns  Motaum,  part  ii.  p.  871 ;  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
pp.  820,  821 ;  Banks's  Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  207 ; 
Neal's  History  of  <^e  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  126;  Cromwelliana,  p.  154  ;  £<di- 
ard's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  779;  Ellis's  Origindl  Letters,  Second 
Series,  vol.  iv.  pp.  8 — 7 ;  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  617 ;  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  His  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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tiotial  nndertakmg.  Since  the  commencement,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  termination,  of  the  civil  war,  the  nni- 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  been  sometimes  indi- 
rectly, and  sometimes  openly  attacked.  From  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  King  and  Church,  they  suffered,  in  1647 
and  1649,  a  first  visitation,  which  proved  more  dangerous  to 
individuals  than  to  the  institutions  themselved:  their  royatist 
and  episcopalian  heads  and  professors  were  supersede  by 
Presbyterians ;  but  the  internal  government  of  the  two  esta- 
blishments were  left  almost  untouched.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth, however,  and  more  especially  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  when  the  Independents  gained  the 
upper  hand,  the  question  assumed  a  &r  more  serious  aspect; 
the  attack  was  directed  against  the  very  nature  and  existence 
of  the  universities.  These  great  schools,  in  which  candidates 
for  the  Christian  ministry  were  instructed  in  ancient  and 
pro&ne  literature,  simultaneously  and  in  common  with  other 
young  men  destined  to  various  worldly  professions — ^these 
powerful  institutions,  which  existed  of  themselves,  were  self- 
governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  formed  an  independent  empire 
of  human  knowledge  and  tradition — greatly  scandalized  the 
religious  principles  and  democratic  passions  of  the  most 
ardent  sectari^:  they  could  not  endure  that  Christian 
preachers  should  be  educated  and  trained  by  such  pagan 
studies — ^the  perusal  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  inspiration  of 
divine  grace,  ought  to  be  sufiicient  to  qualify  them  for  their 
work.  Nor  could  they  tolerate  these  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent endowments,  by  aid  of  which  were  formed  a  race  of 
clergy,  in  their  turn  endowed  and  independent;  the  ministers 
of  religion,  they  said,  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  believers 
themselves,  and  should  be  constantly  at  the  disposal  of  their 
belief  and  will.  Three  sectaries,  who  had  long  been  chap- 
lains in  the  army,  William  Dell,  William  Erbery,  and  John 
Webster,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  crusade  against 
VOL.  n. — 14 
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the  two  nnmmties:  it  is  difficult  to  ascertam  the  extent  to 
which  the  Barebone  Parliament,  before  its  abdication,  had 
adopted  their  viewl^,  or  what  it  had  done  to  second  them ; 
this  mach  is,  however,  certain,  that  nothing  less  was  proposed 
than  the  sale  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  universir 
ties,  and  their  complete  abolition.  In  popular  edacation,  the 
same  conflict  was  evident  as  in  Ohurch  and  State ;  individual 
mysticism  and  absolute  democracy  warring  with  oi^anized 
tradition  and  established  axistocracy.  It  was  no  longer  a 
contest  between  two  rival  churches  for  benefices  and  pulpits ; 
it  was  a  war  against  all  the  old  system  of  national  educatioB 
— ^a  war  waged  by  its  mortal  enemies,  who  thirsted  to  destroy 
what  they  termed  "camps  of  Cidn,  and  sjnagogues  of  Satan, 
©tews  of  Antichrist,  and  houses  of  lies."* 

Cromwell,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  spent  a  year  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge ;  in  1661,  he  had  been  elected 
-Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  mind  was  great, 
because  it  was  just,  peispicaoious,  and  thoroughly  practical: 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appredated  the  social  utility  of  these 
noble  schools  of  learning,  he  was  charmed  by  their  intellectual 
beauty.  He  &lt  that  their  destruction  would  be  a  source  of 
degradation  to  his  country,  and  of  dkhonor  to  himseif ;  and 
he  therefore  took  them  under  his  protect]^.  In  ofder  to 
defend  them  against  their  enemies,  he  introduced  into  them 
several  men,  who  had  pnce  been  passionate  sectaries  them- 
selves, but  who  had  become  attached  to  his  fortune  and  su1> 
missive  to  his  influence ;  among  others,  two  of  his  chaplaiuA, 
Thomas  Goodwin  and  John  Owen,*  both  of  them  men  of 
great  talent  and  ability;  and  he  appointed  the  latter  his  Yice- 
ChanceUor  at  Oxford.    From  this  introduction  of  heterogene- 

'  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  It.  pp.  86 — 104;  Eohard's 
History  of  England,  yoL  ii.  p.  705 ;  Clarendon's  History  Of  the  RebelUoo, 
Y<^  Tii.  pp.  16,  16 ;  Huber*8  English  UniYersities,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  12-^16. 

■  Goodwin  was  made  President  of  Magdalen  College  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1660;  Owen  was  made  Dean  of  Christ-Church  in  March,  1662,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  in  the  September  following. 


OQS  olemeots,  ibe  fraditiona  and  manners  <^  the  tmiTeTsity 
Teceiyed  some  partial  and  temporar j  inodification.  Owen 
made  alterations  in  the  costumes  and  ceremoniea  at  Oxford ; 
instead  of  conforming  to  the  ancient  etiquette  of  his  offioei 
he  often,  it  is  said,  wore.Spanish  boots,  large  knots  of  ribbon 
at  his  knees,  and  a  cocked  hat.  But  he  energetioaUy  de« 
fended  the  institution  itself,  in  ifo  studies,  regulations,  and 
property ;  and  the  uniyeiBities,  with  their  system  of  educa« 
tion  and  means  of  action,  were  one  of  those  powerful  frag- 
inentB  of  English  society  whieh  Cromwril  saved  from  the 
attaeks  <^  the  revt^lution,  which  had  raised  him  to  the 
sovereign  powen* 

Nor  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  saving  them  from  ruin ;  he 
watched  carefully  over  their  prosperity  and  renown.  He 
presented  the  university  of  Oxford  with  a  coUectian  of  valu- 
able manuscripts,  mosdy  Greek ;  and  to  theological  studies, 
particularly  to  the  publication  of  the  great  Polyglot  Bible, 
by  Dr.  Walton,  he  granted  ready  and  efibctual  encourage- 
ment In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  learned  education 
to  the  northern  counties,  which  complained  of  being  too  &r 
oflF  to  profit  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  decreed  the  found- 
ation of  a  great  college  at  Durham,  to  be  endowed  with  the 
propeTtj  of  thf^  abolished  deanery  and  chapter.  His  mind 
was  neither  naturally  elegant  nor  richly  cultivated,  but  his 
unfettered  genius  comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  human 
intellect ;  and  the  great  institutions  of  education  and  learn- 
ing were  of  use  to  him  as  means  of  patronage  and  govern- 
ment.* 

In  his  conduct  towards  literary  and  scientific  men  them- 
selves, he  was  guided  by  the  same  feelings — by  no  sympathy 
as  a  connoisseur,  but  by  politic  benevolence ;  honoring  their 
labors,  noting  their  influence,  eager  to  be  praised,  or  defended, 

'  Wood's  AthengB  Oxonienses,  vol.  iv.  cols.  98,  99. 

*  PecVs  Memoirft  of  OUver  Cromwell,  pp.  60—72;  Harris's  Lift  of  OHyer 
Cromwell,  pp.  420,  421;  CromwelUAna,  p.  166. 
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or  treated  politely  by  them,  and  protecting  or  conciliating 
them  in  his  turn,  according  as  they  belonged  to  his  own  or 
the  opposite  party.  Most  had  belonged,  or  still  belonged, 
to  the  royalist  ranks ;  among  the  poets,  Cowley,  Denham, 
Dayenant,  Cleveland,  Waller,  and  Butler;  among  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science,  Cudworth,  Hobbes,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  Usher,  were  all  either  in  the  service,  or  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  Crown.  Cromwell  was  un- 
der no  delusion  as  to  their  principles ;  but  he  was  careful 
not  to  treat  them  so  harshly  as  to  have  them  for  violent  ene- 
mies ;  if'  he  found  them  involved  in  any  party  intrigue,  if 
even  they  were  arrested,  he  never  failed  to  order  their  re- 
lease ;  if  he  thought  it  possible,  by  a  little  favor  or  tolerance, 
to  gain  their  adherence  or  respect,  he  left  no  means  untried 
&r  the  purpose.  Waller  resided,  as  his  cousin,  at  his  court; 
Cowley  and  Hobbes  were  allowed  to  return  from  exile; 
Butler  meditated,  in  the  house  of  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
his  grotesque  satires  against  the  &natical  or  hypocritical 
sectaries ;  Davenant,  on  his  liberation  from  prison,  obtained 
permission  from  the  Puritan  dictator  to  open  a  little  theatre 
at  Butland  House,  for  the  performance  of  his  comedies.  For 
such  amnesty  or  toleration,  these  wits  had  to  give  some  pro- 
mises of  political  neutrality,  or  some  piece  of  poetical  flat- 
tery; but  after  having  imposed  on  them  these  acts  of  con- 
trition, Cromwell  proved  neither  exacting  nof  suspicious. 
When  he  had  to  deal  with  grave  and  quiet  men,  he  expressed 
to  them  his  esteem,  seeking  to  live  on  good  terms  with  them, 
but  never  exhibiting  a  despot's  fatuity  or  pretensions.  He 
directed  Thurloe  to  apply  to  Cudworth,  who  was  living  in 
learned  retirement  at  Cambridge,  for  information  regarding 
persons  educated  in  that  university  who  aspired  to  4)ublic 
employments;  to  Hobbes,  whose, political  doctrines  pleased 
him,  he  offered  the  post  of  a  secretary  in  his  household; 
Selden  and  Meric  Casaubon  were  invited  by  him  to  write, 
one  an  answer  to  the  "Eikon  Basilik^,"  and  the  other, 'a  his- 
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tory  of  the  recent  cilril  wars.  Both  of  them  decKned,  and 
Gasaubon  even  refused  a  purely  gratuitous  pension;  but 
Cromwell  took  no  oflFence.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  he  was  anxious  that  he  should  have  a  solemn  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  purchased  his  library,  that  it 
might  not  be  sent  to  the  Continent.  He  did  not  always 
execute  all  that  he  had,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
promised  or  planned  in  matters  of  this  nature.  Under  the 
distracting  influence  of  important  aflFairs  the  most  attentive 
forget,  and  the  most  powerful  want  means,  always  to  accom- 
plish the  benevolent  designs  they  may  have  announeed ;  but 
if  he  was  not  exempt  from  these  shortcomings  of  supreme 
power,  Cromwell  is  perhaps,  of  all  sovereigns,  the  one  who 
is  least  open  to  the  charge.* 

Towards  the  literary  men  of  the  revolutionary  party  he 
had  less  need  to  act  with  circumspection.  Some  of  them, 
Thomas  May,  Samuel  Morland,  John  Pell,  Owen,  Goodwin, 
Nye,  and  a  great  many  other  dissenting  theologians,  were 
either  irretrievably  pledged  to  his  cause,  or  actively  ^agaged 
as  members  of  his  government.  Others,  among  whom  Mil- 
ton stands  supreme,  were  ardent  republicans,  whom  the  illu* 
sions  of  fancy,  the  sophisms  of  interest,  or  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  held  in  allegiance  to  a  despot,  in  the  name  of 
the  principles  of  liberty.  Cromwell,  profiting  by  his  ascend* 
ancy,  kept  them  in  his  service,  but  without  showing  afifection 
for  them  or  placing  confidence  in  them.  When  he  became 
Protector  he  appointed  another  Latin  secretary  to  his  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  addition  to  Milton,*'and  an  order  of  the  Coun- 

»  See  the  Lives  of  Cowley,  Denham,  Waller,  and  Butler,  prefixed  to  their 
poetical  works;  Lives  of  Cudworth,  Davenant,  Hobbes,  and  Usher,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica;  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  pp.  417,  418;  Peck's  Me- 
moirs of  Cromwell;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  240, 
241. 

'    «  Philip  Meadows  was  appointed  to  this  post  on  the  3d  of  February,  1654. 

14* 
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cil  deprived  Milton,  who  had  already  become  blind,  of  the 
lodging  which  he  occupied  in  WhitehaH.  He  ^ntinned  to 
receive  his  salary;  he  continued  to  write  Latin  despatches; 
he  was  more  than  once  supplied  with  funds  to  afford  liberal 
hospitality  at  his  house  and  table  to  such  foreign  literary 
men  as  came  to  visit  England ;  but  he  was  admitted  neither 
into  the  State  secrets  nor  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Protector, 
to  whom,  as  opportunity  offered,  he  occasionally  addressed 
the  warmest  eulogies  and  the  most  generous  advice*  He 
was  quite  conscious  of  the  small  amount  of  influence  which 
he  possessed,  but  he  made  no  complaint.  "  You  desire,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1657,  to  Peter  Haimbach, 
one  of  his  Dutch  friends,  "  that  I  should  recommend  you  to 
our  envoy  who  is  appointed  for  Holland ;  I  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  enjoy  very  little  femiliarity 
with  the  bestowers  of  favors,  and  I  remain  shut  up  at  home, 
and  that  very  willingly."*  Other  literary  men,  holding  no 
public  offices,  Henry  Nevill,  Cyriac  Skinner,  one  of  Milton's 
disciples,  Roger  Coke,  John  Aubrey,  and  Maximilian  Pettie, 
had  grouped  themselves  around  Harrington,  with  whom  they 
formed  a  club  called  the  Bota,  which  met  every  evening  in  a 
coffee-house  near  Westminster  Hall,  and  at  which  they  pub- 
licly discussed  various  questions  of  political  organization,  in 
a  spirit  not  very  favorable  to  Cromwell's  government.  Some 
of  his  soldiers,  who  were  present  at  these  discussions,  were 
more  than  once  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  violence, 
but  the  great  name  of  Harrington  and  his  moderate  language 
restrained  them.  Cromwell  maintained  a  strict  surveillance 
over  this  philosophic  coterie,  but  subjected  them  to  no  per- 
secution. Being  informed  that  Harrington  was  about  to 
publish  his  republican  Utopy,  the  Oceana^  he  ordered  the 
manuscript  to  be  seized  at  the  printer's  and  brought  to 
Whitehall.    After  vain  endeavors  to  obtain  its  restoration, 

>  Milton's  Works,  by  Todd,  vol.  i.  pp.  152—159;  Milton's  Works,  by  Mit- 
ford,  vol.  i.  p.  xciv.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  406. 
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^rrington,  in  deqpair,  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Protector's 

favorite  daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
friend  to  literary  men,  and  always  ready  to  intercede  for  the 
unfortunate.  While  he  was  waiting  for  her  in  an  ante-room, 
some  of  Lady  CTaypole's  women  passed  through  the  room, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  a  little  girl  three  years  of  age. 
Harrington  stopped  the  child,  and  entertained  her  so  ama- 
singly  that  she  remained  listening  to  him  until  her  mother 
entered.  '^  Madam,"  said  the  philosopher,  setting  down  the 
child,  whom  he  had  taken  in  his  arms,  '^  'tis  well  you  are 
come  at  this  nick  of  time,  or  I  had  certainly  stolen  this 
pretty  little  lady."  "Stolen  her  1"  replied  the  mother,  "  pray 
what  to  do  with  her?"  "Madam,"  said  he,  "though  her 
charms  assure  her  a  more  considerable  conquest,  yet  I  must 
confess  it  is  not  love,  bat  revenge,  that  prompted  me  to  com- 
mit this  theft."  "  Lord  I"  answered  the  lady  again,  "  what 
injury  have  I  done  you  that  you  should  steal  my  child  ?" 
"  None  at  all,"  replied  he,  "  but  that  you  might  be  induced 
to  prevail  with  your  father  to  do  me  justice,  by  restoring  my 
child  that  he  has  stolen ;"  and  he  explained  to  Lady  Clay- 
pole  the  cause  of  his  complaint.  She  immediately  promised 
to  procure  his  book  for  him,  if  it  contained  nothing  prejudi- 
cial to  her  father's  government.  He  assured  her  it  was  only 
a  kind  of  political  romance,  and  so  far  from  any  treason 
against  her  father,  that  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  dedicate 
it  to  him :  and  he  promised  to  present  her  ladyship  with  one 
of  the  earliest  copies.  Lady  Claypole  kept  her  word,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  the  manuscript,  and  Harrington 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  Protector.  "The  gentleman," 
said  Cromwell,  aftar  having  read  it,  "would  like  to  trepan 
me  out  of  my  power;  but  what  I  got  by  the  sword  I  will 
nof  quit  for  a  little  paper  shot  I  approve  the  government 
of  a  single  person  as  little  as  any,  but  I  was  forced  to  take 
upon  me  the  office  of  a  highrconstable,  to  preserve  the  peace 
among  the  several  parties  in  the  nation,  since  I  saw  that^ 
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being  left  to  tliemselves,  they  would  never  agree  to  any  cer- 
tain form  of  government,  and  would  only  spend  their  whole 
power  in  defeating  the  designs  or  destroying  the  persons  of 
one  another."* 

Few  despots  have  so  carefully  confined  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  practical  necessity,  and  allowed  the  human  mind 
»dch  a  wide  range  of  liberty. 

It  is  in  the  promotion  of  material  prosperity  that  absolute 
power,  on  emerging  from  great  social  disturbances,  takes  it« 
chief  delight,  and  achieves  its  completest  triumph :  Cromwell 
devoted  himself  to  this  task  with  active  solicitude,  not  only 
by  the  general  maintenance  of  order,  but  by  the  adoption  of 
direct  and  special  measures.  In  1655,  he  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Trade,  to  meet  under  the  presidency  of  his  eldest 
son  Richard,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  judges,  certain  lawyers,  and  the  aldermen  of  the 
nine  principal  commercial  towns  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  means  of  assisting  the  development  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  England,  and  invested  with  the 
necessary  powers  for  carrying  their  decisions  into  effect.  In 
1657,  he  granted  the  East  India  Company  a  new  charter; 
which  led  to  the  subscription  of  an  additional  capital  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  rescued  that  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  from  the  decay  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  The  management  of  the  post-office  received  great 
extension  and  valuable  improvement  in  1654.  Commission- 
ers were  directed  to  examine  into  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  administration  of  numerous  charitable  institutions, 
and  to  procure  their  redress.  Everywhere  was  visible  the 
activity  of  a  vigilant  administration,  directed  by  a  man  of 
genius  and  good  sense,  and  supported  by  a  powerful  govern- 
riient.* 

'  Biographia  Britannica,  sub  voce  Harrington ;  Toland's  Life  of  Harrington, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Oceana,  p.  zix. 
•Old  P«(rli«me&ttf7  Hwtoiy,  toL  xx.  pp.  470,  471;  Whi#elook«,  p.  680; 
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Whilst  Cromwell  was  thus  personally  engaged  in  gOYern- 
4ng  England,  he  had  as  his  lieutenants,  Monk  in  Scotland, 
and  his  son  Henry,  in  Ireland ;  both  of  them  judicious  and 
moderate  men,  thoroughly  understanding  his  position  and 
"policy,  and  inclined  by  their  own  natural  tendencies,  io  act 
in  conformity  with  them.  With  r^ard  to  Monk,  the  Pro- 
tector was  not  altogether  free  from  distrust  Scotland  was 
full  of  royalists ;  Monk  treated  them  sparingly,  and  in  their 
turn,  they  paid  him  great  court,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  him  to 
their  side,  or  compromising  him  with  Cromwell.  A  letter 
reached  him  one  day  from  Cologne.  It  was  from  Charles  II., 
who  wrote  as  follows : — 

<< Cologne,  August  12,  1656. 

"  One  who  believes  he  knows  your  nature  and  inclinations, 
very  well  assures  me  that,  notwithstanding  all  ill  accidents 
and  misfortunes,  you  retain  still  your  old  affection  to  me, 
and  resolve  to  express  it  upon  the  seasonable  opportunity, 
, which  is  as  much  as  I  look  for  from  you.  We  must  all 
patiently  wait  for  that  opportunity,  which  may  be  offered 
sooner  than  we  expect.  When  it  is,  let  it  find  you  ready ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  have  a  care  to  keep  yourself  out  of 
their  hands,  who  know  the  hurt  you  can  do  them  in  a  good 
conjuncture;  and  can  never  but  suspect  your  affection  to  be 
as  I  am  confident  it  is  towards  your,  &c. 

"  Chables  Eex" 

Monk  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Cromwell,  on  the  8th  of 
November  ;*  but  did  not  say  that  it  had  been  addressed  to 
himself,  and  seemed  not  to  know  to  whom  it  was  to  be  de- 
livered. Whether  Cromwell  had  discovered  the  truth  or  not, 
he  wrote  to  Monk,  some  time  afterwards:  "There  be  that 
tell  me  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  Scotland, 
called  George  Monk,  who  is'Baid  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  intro- 

GromweU*s  Letters  and  Speeches,  voL  iiL  p.  168;  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.  pp.  547,  548,  552. 

^  Thiirloe*a  Stote  Pi^rs,  yoL  It.  p.  162. 
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duoe  CSharies  Sltu^rt.  I  pray  tise  your  diligence  to  apprehend 
Mm,  and  send  him  up  to  me."^  But  these  mutaal  precantionfl 
did  not  destroy  friendly  relations  between  the  two  men ;  with- 
out pledging  hk  whole  future  conduct,  Monk  could  render 
fittthful  service  to  the  power  which  he  considered  the  strong- 
est, and  Cromwell  knew  how  to  make  use  of  capable  men, 
without  trusting  entirely  to  them.  In  Ireland,  the  Protector 
had  to  deal  with  more  complicated  difficulties;  nearly  the 
whole  population,  native  and  Catholic,  was  opposed  to  him ; 
ihe  army  still  contained  many  republicans,  and  Ludlow  still 
resided  among  them.  Cromwell  bad  a  double  task  to  perform 
•  in  that  country :  on  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  dispossess  and 
transplant  most  of  the  Irish  landholders  to  the  province  of 
Connaught ;  on  the  other,  he  had  to  satisfy  the  subscribers 
to  the  loan  of  1641,  and  the  English  officers  and  soldiers  to 
whom  the  confiscated  estates  had  been  promised.  Though  it 
had  been  decreed  before  the  establishment  of  the  Protecto- 
rate, this  terrible  operation,  which  brought  the  passions  of 
victors  and  vanquished  alike  into  play,  had  not  yet  been  per- 
formed, and  Cromwell  intrusted  its  execution  to  a  young 
man,  untried  as  yet,  and  who  had  no  other  authority  but  that 
attaching  to  his  name.  He  conferred  this  great  and  difficult 
power  upon  him  very  gradually:  he  sent  him  first  of  all.  to 
Ireland  as  a  mere  observer,  in  February,  1654 ;  and  then, 
in  June,  1655,  as  a  major-general  of  the  army,  under  Lord 
David  Fleetwood.  With  his  usual  unflinching  adherence  to 
his  habits  of  hypocritical  artfulness,  he  wrote  to  Fleetwood, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1655 :  "  It  is  reported  that  you  are  to  be 
sent  for,  and  Harry  to  be  Deputy ;  which  truly  never  entered 
into  my  heart.  The  Lord  knows,  my  desire  was  for  him 
and  his  brother  to  have  lived  private  lives  in  the  country ; 
and  Harry  knows  this  very  well,  and  how  difficultly  I  was 
persuaded  to  give  him  his  present  commission.     The  noise 

'  Guuot's  Life  of  Monk,  p.  59. 
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of  my  being  crowned  is  a  similar  maliciotw  figment:*'  But 
he  added  at  the  end  of  the  letter:  "If  you  have  a  mind  to 
eome  over  with  your  dear  wife,  take  the  beat  opportunity  for 
the  good  of  the  public  and  your  own  convenience/'  Fleet- 
wood did  Qome  over  to  England,  and  Henry  Cromwell'  re- 
mained in  Ireland,  invested  with  the  fiole  authority  in  that 
Qountry,  where,  some  time  after,  in  November,  1667,  he 
officially  assumed  the  character  of  Lord  Deputy.  He  fuUy 
justified  his  fether's  confidence ;  but  his  private  habits,  and 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  household,  were  far  from 
giviug  equal  satisfaction ;  the  scandal  even  was  so  flagrant, 
that  his  sister  Mary,  who  afterwards  became  Lady  Fauloon- 
laridge,  thought  it  her  duty  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
subject.  **  Dear  brother,"  she  wrote,  on  the  7th  December, 
1656,  "I  cannot  but  give  you  some  item  of  one  that  is  with 
you,  who,  it  is  much  feared  by  your  friends  that  love  you, 
is  some  dishonor  to  you  and  my  dear  sister,  if  you  have  not 
a  great  care.  For  it  is  reported  here,  that  she  rules  much  in 
y^  family ;  therefore,  dear  brother,  take  it  not  ill  that  I 
give  you  an  item  of  her — for  truly,  if  I  did  not  love  both 
you  and  your  honor,  I  would  not  give  you  notice  of  her." 
It  does  not  appear  that  Henry  Cromwell  paid  much  attention 
to  his  sister's  counsels;  but  his  prudent  political  conduct 
0Cireened  the  improprieties  of  his  private  life ;  he  lessened 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  measures  which  he  was  directed  to 
execute  towards  the  ejected  Iri^ — he  conciliated  the  Presr 
l>yterians,  and  many  even  of  the  royalists — he  removed  from 
the  army  most  of  the  Anabaptists  and  republicans  who  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  his  policy — and  finally,  on  a  vague  and 
imperfect  promise  of  tranquillity,  he  sent  Ludlow  to  Eng- 
land: so  that  Cromwell  could  say,  in  speaking  of  his  son, 
with  all  the  satisfection  of  paternal  pride,  "  He  is  a  governor 
from  whom  I  myself  might  learn."* 

1  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toIs.  iii.  t-  passim,  for  the  correspondence  between 
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On  the  12tli  of  December,  1656,  Ludlow  had  only  just 
arrived  in  London,  when  the  Protector  sent  for  him,  and 
gave  him  an  immediate  audience,  in  his  bedchamber,  at 
Whitehall,  surrounded  by  several  of  his  general  ofScer& 
"You  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  me,"  said  Cromwell  to  him 
abruptly,  "  in  making  me  to  believe  you  had  signed  an  en- 
gagement not  to  act  against  me,  and  yet  reserving  an  expla- 
nation whereby  you  made  void  that  engagement ;  which  if 
it  had  not  been  made  known  to  me,  I  might  have  relied  upoa 
your  promise.  Wherefore  will  you  not  engage  mot  to  act 
against  the  present  Government?  If  Nero  were  in  power  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  submit." 

Ludlow. — "  I  am  ready  to  submit,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  know  not  of  any  design  against  you.  But  if  Provi- 
dence open  a  way,  and  give  an  opportunity  of  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  I  cannot  consent  to  tie  my  own  hands 
beforehand,  and  oblige  myself  not  to  lay  hold  of  it." 

Cromwell. — "  At  all  events,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suffer 
one  that  I  distrust  to  come  within  my  house,  till  he  ass]};re 
me  he  will  do  me  no  mischief." 

Ludlow. — "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  go  into  any  house 
unless  I  expect  to  be  welcome;  neither  have  I  come  hither 
but  upon  a  message  from  you.  I  desire  nothing  but  a  little 
liberty  to  breathe  in  the  air,  to  which  I  conceive  I  have  an 
equal  right  with  other  men.  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  could 
in  that  engagement  which  I'  gave  to  Lieutenant-General 
Fleetwood,  and  if  that  be  not  thought  sufficient;  I  am  re- 
solved with  God's  assistance,  to  suffer  any  extremities  that 
may  be  imposed  upon  me." 

Cromwell. — "  Yes;  we  know  your  resolution  well  enough, 

Tbarloe  and  Hemry  Cromwell;  Koble's  Memoirs  of  the  Proteetoral  House  of 
Cromwell,  toI.  i.  p.  197;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  137, 
188,  169;  Leland*s  History  of  Lreland,  vol.  iii,  p.  401;  Godwin's  History  of 
the  Commonwealth,  vol.  It.  pp.  427 — 463. 


kHA  we  iave'  tansd  to  be  ias  st6ut  iusr  you|  btrt,  I  pray,  Wlro 
Bf)cyke  of  yonr  suffering  ?'* 

Ludlow.— *^' if  I  aiA  not  deceived,  sii^,  yott  mentiotted  tlbe 
sectoing  my  person.*^ 

~  Cito^cmtU-^^Y^  smA  gre^  feaffdn  Acre  hs  why  We 
lihotild  do  dor  I  &ih  asAcdtfied  to  see  that  ^trgdgem^  Wbidt 
you  have  given  to  the  Lieutenant-Gtenteifatl,  Which  woitH  be 
XQOre  fit  £[n*  a  general  who  8h6ttld  be'  takeit  pridoiier,  ami  that 
halfli  yet  Si!r  army  df  thirty  thouMirfd  men  in  the  field,  tlwto 
for  one  in  your  condition.  I  have  riwaysr  beett  ready  to  do 
you  What  ^6od  offices  I  could,  and  I  wish  you  as  well  as  any 
of  my  council.  I  desire  jrou  t6  lAi&e  Choice  6f  some  pkce 
to  be  in,  where  yoii  may  have  go6d  idr." 

Ludlow.  —  "I  assure  you  my  dissatisfactions  are  iJot 
gfottiided  ttpoft  any  animosity  a^aifist  your  person.  If  my 
own  father  were  alive,  and  in  yotir  place,  they  would,  I  doubt 
not,  be  altogether  as  great." 

Cromwell. — "  Well,  well ;  you  have  always  caorried  your- 
8(felf  fairly  and  openly  to  me ;  but  1  protest  I  have  never 
given  you  ju^t  cause  to  act  otherwise." 

Bere  the  conversation  ended ;  Ludlow  was  conducted  into 
an  adjacent  room,  where  he  wad  doon  after  joined  by  Bleet- 
wood,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  engage,  as  the 
Protector  desired,  though  but  for  a  week.  "Not  for  an 
hour,"  answered  ;Ludlow;  and  he  returned  home,  where 
GromWeH  allowed  him  td  remain  in  peace.  Six  months 
afterwards,  in  August,  1056,  Cromwell  had  issued  orders  for 
the  convocation  of  a  new  Parliament,  frbm  which  he  was 
anxious  to  exclude  all  the  influential  republicans;  and  he 
i^Ummoned  Litdlow  b^re  his  council.  "  I  am  not  ignorant," 
he  said,  "  of  the  many  plots  that  ate  on  fo'ot  to  disturb  the  pre- 
sent power ;  yet  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  what  I  do 
proceeds  not  from  a  motive  dt  fear,  but  from  a  timely  pru- 
dence to  foresee  and  prevent  danger.  Had  I  done  as  1 
VOL.  n. — 15 
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Bbould,  I  ought  to  have  secured  you  immediately  upon  your 
coming  into  England ;  and  therefore  I  now  require  you  to 
give  assurance  not  to  act  against  the  Government." 

Ludlow. — "  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  iu  that  particular 
and  to  remind  you  of  the  reasons  I  formerly  gave  you  for 
my  refusal.  I  am,  however,  in  your  power,  and  you  may 
use  me  a?  you  think  fit.'^ 

Cromwbll.-^"  Pray,  then,  what  is  it  that  you  would  have  ? 
May  not  every  man  be  as  good  as  he  will?  What  can  you 
desire  more  than  you  have?" 

Ludlow. — "It  were  easy  to  tell  what  we  would  have." 

Cromwell. — "What  is  that,  I  pray?" 

Ludlow. — "That  which  we  fought  for^-that  the  nation 
might  be  governed  by  its  own  consent." 

Cromwell. — "I  am  as  much  for  a  government  by  consent 
as  any  man ;  but  where  shall  we  find  that  consent?  Among 
the  prelatical,  Presbyterian,  independent,  anabaptist,  or  level- 
ling parties?" 

Ludlow. — "Amongst  those  of  all  sorts  who  have  acted 
with  fidelity  and  aflfection  to  the  public." 

Cromwell. — "The  people  enjoy  protection  and  quiet 
under  my  government;  and  I  am  resolved  to  keep  the 
nation  from  being  again  imbrued 'in  blood." 

LuBLOW. — "I  am  of  opinion  too  much  blood  has  been 
already  shed,  unless  there  be  a  better  account  of  it." 

Cromwell. — "You  do  well  to  charge  us  with  the  guilt  of 
blood;  but  we  think  there  has  been  a  good  return  for  what 
hath  been  shed;  and  we  understand  what  clandestine  corre-. 
spondences  are  carrying  on  at  this  time  between  the  Spaniard 
and  those  of  your  party,  who  make  use  of  your  name,  and 
aflfirm  that  you  will  own  them  and  asmst  them." 

Ludlow. — "I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  my  party,  and 
I  can  truly  say  that,  if  any  men  have  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Spain,  they  have  had  no  advice  from  me  so  to  do» 
and  that,  if  they  will  use  my  name,  I  cannot  ^dp  it." 
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OitOMWBLL.---**!  desire  not  to  put  aiiy  more  hardsbips  on 
you  than  on  myself.  I  have  always  been  ready  to  do  you 
all  the  good  offices  that  lay  in  my  power;  and  I  aim  at 
nothing  by  this  proceeding  but  the  public  quiet  and  se- 
curity." 

Ludlow. — "  Truly,  sir,  I  know  not  why  you  should  be  an 
enemy  to  me,  who  have  been  feithful  to  you  in  all  your  dif- 
ficulties." 

Orox^kll. — "  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  my 
difficulties.  I  am  sure  they  were  not  so  properly  mine  as 
those  of  the  public;  for,  in  respect  to  my  outward  condition, 
I  have  not  much  improved  it,  as  these  gentlemen  well  know." 
The  iHiembers  of  the  council,  thus  appealed  to,  rose  firom 
their  seats  in  token  of  assent  to  what  he  said. 

Ludlow. — "  It  is  from  that  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  pub- 
lic, whereof  you  express  such  a  peculiar  regard,  that  I  dare 
not  give  the  security,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people  and  contrary  to  the  known  law  of  Eng- 
land. Here  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  restraining  the 
Council  from  imprisoning  any  of  the  free-bom  people  of 
England;  and,  in  case  they  should  do  so,  requiring  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Upper  Bench,  upon  the  application  of  the  ag- 
grieved party,  to  grant  his  habeas  corpus,  and  to  give  him 
considerable  damages.  To  this  act  I  suppose  you  gave  your 
free  vote,  and  I  assure  you  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  dare  not 
do  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  violation  of  it." 

Cromwell. — "  But  did  not  the  army  and  Council  of  State 
commit  persons  to  prison  ?" 

Ludlow. — "The  Council  of  State  did  so,  but  it  was  by 
virtue  of  an  authority  granted  to  them  by  the  Parliament; 
and  if  the  army  have  sometimes  acted  in  that  manner,  it  has 
been  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  in  order  to  bring  the 
persons  secured  to  a  legal  trial.  Whereas,  it  is  now  pre- 
tended that  we  live  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  are  to  be  governed 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  land." 
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CBOKWJ^lJi,— "  A  ji^tip43  pf  peax3e  may  OQjniaU,^«iid  shall 
not  I?" 

Ludlow. — "A  justice  of  peace  is  a  legal  offi^cer,  and  au- 
tliorized  by  the  law  to  do  so,  which  you  cojold  not  be,  tjiough 
you  were  king ;  because  if  you  do  wrong  therein,  no  repoedy 
C4A  be  had  against  you."^ 

The  discussion,  on  both  sides,  was  evidently  vain ;  Crom- 
well carried  it  no  further,  but  dismissed  Ludlow  without 
ordering  his  arrest.  He  was  less  surprised  than  he  w^  will- 
ing to  appear  at  this  resistance  and  this  language.  He  him- 
self thought,  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  England  pould  be 
governed  neither  tranquilly  nor  long,  without  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  conditions  of  legality,  and  the  co-ope^tijon  of  a 
Parliament;  and  experience,  more  powerful  than  Ludlow's 
arguments,  confirmed  him  every  day  in  these  convictions. 
He  had  succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings ;  he  had  overcome 
all  his  enemies,  and  surmounted  all  obstacks ;  and  yet  ob- 
stacles reappeared,  and  enemies  rose  once  more  against  him; 
though  universally  and  invariably  victorious,  his  government 
had  obtained  no  stability ;  neither  the  defeat  of  all  factions, 
nor  the  re-establishment  of  order,  nor  the  salutary  activity 
of  his  home  administration,  could  suffice  to  secure  him  wh^t 
he  sought — the  right  of  present,  and  the  prospect^  of  future 
rule.  Great  successes  abroiid,  brilliant  aiid  useful  alliaucesj^ 
the  wide  diflfusioii  of  the  power  of  England  and  the  glory  of 
his  own  name ;  would  they  be  more  likely  to  accomplish  this 
twofold  object?  By  gaining  more  influence  and  celebrity 
throughout  the  world,  would  he  strengthen  his  position  in 
his  own  country?  He  hoped  to  do  so;  and,  in  his  foreign 
policy,  he  displayed,  with  greater  confidence  than  in  his 
home  government,  his  bold  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
absolute  power  which  .he  had  at  his  command. 

>  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  pp.  283—235,  240—242;   Guizot's  Etudes  Biogra- 
phiques  sva  la  ReTolution  d'Angleterre,  pp.  68—77, 
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CBOllWSU/8  PBUPAVATIONS  FOS  WAB  AQAIXST  SPAIIT — ^HI8  PBOJBOTKD  CAMPAIOlt 
IX  BOTH  HBHliPHBlUBS — BLAKB'S  BXPBBITIOM  IB  THB  BBDITBBBABEAB,  BB* 
rOBB  £BGHOBB,  TUNIS,  TBIPOLI,  AND  ALGIBBB,  AMD  OFF  THB  COAST  OF  8PAIB 
— DKPARTUBB  FROM  PORTSMOUTH  OF  THB  FLBBT  UNDBR  PBNN  AMD  TBMABLBS 
— 8B0BBT  OF  TRBIB  DB8TIMATI0M — DON  LUIS  DB  HABO,  COMDB,  AMD  MAZABIB 
PV8H  THBIB  BBOOtlATIOBS  WITH  GBOMWBIX — PBBSBOUtlOB  OF  THB  TAUDOIi 
IB  PIBDXOBV — ^IBTBBVBBTIOB  OF  OBOMWBU.  OB  THBIB  BBBAir— PBBB  ABB 
TBBABLB8  ATTACK  ST.  DOMINGO,  UN8UC0B88FUI.LT — CAPTU^  OF  f  AMAICA — 
BUPTURB  BBTWBBN  CBOMWBLL  AND  SPAIN — TBBATT  BBTWBBN  CBOMWBLL  ABD 
FBANCB'-THI  COUBT  OF  MADRID  PB0MISB8  ASBISTANCB  TO  CHABLB8  H. — 
OBOMWBIiL  SBBDS  MOXKABV  AS  BIB  AMBAB8AD0B  TO  PABIB^-OBOMWBU'i 
OBBATNBS8  AND  IMPOBTANCB  IB  BUBOPB-— ttB  COBVOKBB  ABOTHRB  PABLIA« 
MENT. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  autumn  of  1654,  whilst  the  Protector  and  the  Parlia- 
ment which  he  had  just  called  together,  were  engaged  ip 
secret  conflict  with  one  another,  two  great  fleets  were  being 
equipped  and  armed  at  Portsmouth ;  one,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  ships,  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Blake ;  the 
other,  comprising  thirty -eight  vessels,  was  to  carry  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  and,  in  addition  to  its  crew, 
was  to  take  on  board  three  thousand  soldiers  under  the  cam- 
mand  of  General  Venables.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  main- 
tained as  to  the  destination  of  these  two  fleets;  the  Parliament 
had  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Protector,  without  in- 
quiring what  he  intended  to  do  with  them ;  and  Cromwell 
merely  stated  that  their  duty  would  be  to  establish  the  mari- 
time predominance  of  England  in  all  seas.    One  day,  a  mob 

15* 
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of  the  wives  of  the  sailors  who  were  serving  on  board,  pur- 
saed  him  through  the  streets,  inquiring  whither  their  hus« 
bands  were  to  be  sent ;  Cromwell  replied  with  a  smile :  "  The 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  would  each  of  them  wil- 
lingly give  me  a  million  to  know  that."* 

These  were  preparations  for  the  execution  of  a  plan  which 
he  had  determined  on  is^  his  own  miod.  In  order  to  main- 
tain himself  in  his  position,  and  to  mount  still  higher,  he  re- 
quired that  England  should  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  and  that  he  should  himself  lack  neither 
renown  nor  money ;  for  neither  his  revolutionary  measures 
nor  his  major-generals  had  provided-  sufficiently  £oi  the  e;x:- 
penses  of  governnient.  Moreover,  he  was  anxioas  to  employ 
the  national  fleet  with  distinction  in  distant  service^  the  sail- 
ors, both  officers  and  men,  were  in  general  not  very  firiendly 
to  him.;  they  h,ad  not,  like  the  land  arnjy,  been  pajtakers  in 
his  vi^ctoiries  and  accomplices  ia  his  erio^esk  Some  of  them 
were  republicans,  but  the  greater  numb^  w^?6  royalists* 
Spain  and  the  New  World  alone  seemed  to  furnish  the  means 
of  giyipg  am{de  satisfaction  to  all  these  interests  of  the  Fro- 
teotor's  ppliqy :  th^re  would  b^  expeditipBa  and  conquiests, 
booty  and  trad.e,  enoi;igh  to  occi^py  ^rdeoft  minds,  to  keep 
raalQ^ntents  at  a  dosta^oe,  and  to  satiate  ^yen  ib^  most  ava- 
ricious. And  these^  successes  ipi^^yt  be  obtained  at  the:  ex- 
pense of  that  coxuitry  which  was.prereminently  Catholic  and 
Fapisticsil;  of  a  country  which,  far  fronv  containing^  within 
its  boundaries,  as^was  the  case  in  France,  &  large  nwx^berof 
Protestants  who  were  tolerated  by  the  law;,  ^oiUd  not  sufiBsr, 
on  its  territory,  the  slightest  practice  of  the  reformed  religion 

\  ThurWs  State  Paperfi,  yo1«  ii,  pp,  542.  571—574,  688,  55^,  yol,  iU.  p.  14; 
Whitelocke,  p.  621;  Dixou*s  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  266^272;  Penn's  Memoriala 
of  Sir  William  Penn,  ▼ol.  ii.  pp.  2—27 ;  Letters  from  Bordeaux  to  Brienne, 
Doeember  21,  1654;  in  the  ArchiTes  dcs  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  Pnmce.  See 
Appendix  X. 
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even  by  si^aikigem,  eyeQ  by  Eaglkh  mefobftBts.  Spain,  it  is 
true,  bad  been  the  first  of  the  great  continental  mpnai<>hie8, 
to  leeogniae  the  ComBaon wealth,  and  it  had  given  no  legiti- 
mate ipotive,  no  Srpecions  pr^^xt,  for  such  ^n  aggressioa; 
b<it  this  arose  from  weakness  and  timidity  on  its  part,  not 
from  a^y  reaji  flings  of  good^wiU ;  and  Crom'wril  was  as  little 
te  b^  dii^)^  by  the  actions  of  others  as  hewas  unserupulotts 
a^  to  his  <>:wni*  A  pei^son  named  Oag'e,  who  had  ooce  been  a 
priest,  andhad  lived  a  long  while  in  the  West  budies,  had  given 
himanaUuring  description  efth^ir  immense  wealth,  their  great 
eo«npQer(»al  eapabiUtiesi,  the  decay  of  the  ^>anish  goyern- 
mentf  and  the  lim»Jity  with  Tirhich  England  might  obtain 
eomi^ete  smceess^  if  sho  would  strike  a  first 'Vigorous,  blow. 
Cromw^l  resolved  to  attack  Spain  in  America ;  this  was  the 
destuiation  oftb^  sqnadron  and  troops  eommanded  by  Penn 
and  Yenables;  St.  Domingo,  Forto  lUco,  Cuba,  and  (on  the 
AmeBiecm  eoatiBe^it)  Ctur^iageBa,  were  the  points  £$>eQially 
designated  for  tbev^enterpi8ea  ^  We  have  mo  desire  to  bind 
yo«,"^  rem  their  instrnc^ons,  "  by  any  precise  ordeifi  or  to  any 
&jpwi0i  mode  <^  proceedings  we^  ij»part  to  yo«i  oaly  thocie 
&cts  aiid  viewQ  whibh  have  occwred  to?  ns.  Our  general  de- 
si^  is  to  obtain  an  establishment  m  that-  part  of  the  West 
Iiodies  whieh  is  possessed  by  the  S|)a&iaapds:  when  you  ave 
on  the  spot,  yo«  wiU  deHb^rolo  among  yonsselves,  and  with 
persons  who  are  well  acquainted  wilh^ose  countries;  and 
yon  will  adopt,  both  in  reference  to  the  enikerprises  to  be  at- 
tempitod,  and  ta  the  manner  of  isondueting  the  whole  design, 
such  resolutions  as*  shall  i^pear  to  yeu'  most  reasonable  and 
^eadous."  And  whilst  Penn,  with  his  squadron,  was  to 
sail  for  Spanish  America,  Blake  was  to  cruise,  with  his  fleet, 
all  round  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  ports  and 
ships,  to  cut  off  all  combination  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  American  settlements,  and  thus  to  secure,  by  a  com- 
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bination  of  vigorous  operations  in  both  hemispheres,  the 
complete  success  of  this  great  design/ 

Blake's  fleet,  which  was  less  numerous,  and  required  less 
time  to  equip,  was  ready  three  months  before  Penn's  squad- 
ron could  put  to  sea.  It  suited  Cromwell's  purpose  that  the 
co-operation  o^the  two  fleets^  and  the  unity  of  their  commis- 
sion, should  at  first  be  concealed.  England  had  to  make 
eomplaints,  to  obtain  indemnities,  and  to  establish  her  re- 
nown and  inBuence,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Blake  had  time 
to  accomplish  this  task,  before  his  permanent  presence  off 
the  coast  of  Spain  became  essential  to  the  operations  of  Penn 
and  Yenables  in  America.  He  received  orders  to  sail;  but, 
before  giving  him  final  instructions,  Cromwell,  in  order  to 
remove  all  suspicion,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  King 
Philip  IV.,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1654 :  "  As  the  safety  and 
protection  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  sending  a  fleet 
of  ships  of  war  into  the  Mediterranean,  we  think  it  right  to 
inform  your  Majesty  of  the  same.  We  do  this  with  no  inten- 
tion to  cause  any  damage  to  any  of  our  allies  and  friends, 
among  whom  whom  we  reckon  your  Majesty.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  enjoin  our  general,  Kobert  Blake,  whom  we  have 
appointed  to  command  this  fleet,  to  conduct  himself  towards 
them  with  all  possible  respect  and  friendship.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  return,  whenever  our  fleet  may  enter  your 
ports  and  harbors,  either  to  purchase  provisions,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  it  will  be  received  with  all  possible  good  offi- 
ces. This  is  what,  by  this  present  letter,  we  demand  of  your 
Majesty.  We  beg  you  to  repose  full  confidence  in  our  said 
general,  whenever,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  he  may  address 

*  Dixon'B  Life  of  Blake,  p.  278;  Memorials  of  Sir'Waiiam  Penn,  vol.  ii* 
pp.  28,  29;  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  137;  Thurloe*s 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11,  16;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  172—176. 
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places  where  he  may  find  it  Qeoessarj  to  toach.  May  God 
i:g.ep  and  protect  joux  M^esty  1"^ 

Blatoe  p^t  to  sQf^  before  the  end  of  Oxstober,  still  suffering, 
fipn^  the  w^und  b^  fa;»d  reeeiyed  in  his  last  engagement  with 
t]^  Dutch,  bat  foil  o|  hopefolneas.  and«onfidesoe,  and  inspir- 
ing all  who  servj^d  nnder  bii^  with  jbhe  feeling  wbioh  «ni^ 
i^ated  himselll  He  wiaa  a  hero  of  great  simplicity  and  self- 
restraint,  WPdeat  in  hia  boldness,. devoted  to  bis  fiuth  and 
profeasij)9t  inflnentia]^.^ugh  taeiturxi  with. his  companions, 
{^d.^  imd^  honored  as  he  was  feariod  by  his  ^nemifs.  The 
n^wsof  bis  dep^ture  cre^it^  a  ^eat  sensi^tion  at  Paris,  «t 
Xdsbop,  at  Msdrid)  and  io  all  tbe  conrts  of  southern  Europe  ^ 
pp  one  kqew  what  b^  wits  going  to  do ;  but  it  was  believed 
tl^^t  be  would  ^^ttempt  a  great  deal,  and  tb»t  in  all  he  at- 
tgQ:ipt€td,  he  would  push  forward  to  the  end.  Almost  at  the 
yery  n^pment  wh^i  he  left  Portsmouth,  a  French  fleet  sailed 
from  Toulon,  on  its  way  to  Naples,  containing  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  oommaQd  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  of  whose 
insane  rashness  Maz^in  was,  for  the  second  time,  taking 
advantsge,  as  a  pretei^t  for  hostility  to  Spain.  On  learning 
^hsLt  Blake  was  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  cardinal 
was  filled  with  anxiety,  aiwi  ^e  Count  de  Brienne  wrote,  by 
Jiis  order,  to  M.  de  Bqrdeau? :  "  I  am  weighing  in  my  mind 
the  words  whiqh  I  h^ve  to  write  to  you,  for  fear  that  too 
Ipftjr  an  e::^pression  may  c^use  an  evil  of  which  the  conaof 
qtHiencea  might  be  fearful,  or  that  too  Iqtt  ^  phrase  may  cover 
us  with  disgrace  ....  It  is  necessary  th^t  you  should 
make  it  understood  that  his  Majesty^  having  been  informed 
that  Blake  has  received  orders  to  sail  for  the  straits,  to  pass 
them,  and  to  enter  the  Mediterranean,  has  resolved  to  avoid 
any  accident  that  might  render  his  affiiirs  incapable  of  an 

I  From  the  Archiyes  of  Simancas.    See  Appendix  XI. 
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accommodation."  Instrtjctions  were  doubtless  given  in  cbn^ 
formity  with  this  resolution — for  when  Blake  arrived  off 
Cadiz,  one  of  his  tenders  was  arrested  by  a  Brest  squadron 
on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Toulon ;  and 
the  French  admiral,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  it  belonged  to 
the  English  fleet,  sent  for  the  captain  into  his  cabin,  told  him 
he  was  at  liberty  to  continue  his  voyage,  and  invited  him  to 
drink  Admiral  Blake's  health  in  a  bumper  of  Burgundy, 
accompanying  the  toast  with  a  salute  of  five  guns;  after 
which  the  French  ships,  instead  of  proceeding  on  their  jour- 
ney, feU  back  upon  Lisbon.  The  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  even  Algerine  vessels,  which  were  lying  in  the 
roads,  received  Blake  with  similar  demonstrations  of  respect. 
The  Count  de  Molina,  governor  of  Cadiz,  invited  him  to 
enter  the  port,  where  he  promised  him  a  most  friendly  recep- 
tion ;  but  Blake  replied  that  he  was  in  haste  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  wind  to  pass  the  straits,  that  he  might,  without 
loss  of  time,  execute  the  Protector's  orders  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  then  proceeded  rapidly  to  Naples,  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  for  Cromwell,  still  wavering 
between  France  and  Spain,  was  unwilling  to  allow  either  to 
obtain  too  great  an  ascendency,  and  made  it  his  endeavor  to 
keep  them  both  in  check  by  turns.  But  when  the  English 
fleet  arrived  off  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  already 
failed,  and  re-embarked  for  France;  and  Blake,  free  froni  the 
icare  of  preventing  this  frivolous  enterprise,  was  able  to 
pursue  the  accWnplishtnent  of  his  haughty  mission  along  ih6 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.* 
He  presented  himself  first  of  all  before  Leghorn,  and  settt 

>  Thnrlee'd  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  731,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOS ;  Whitelooke,  p.  609; 
Dixon's  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  272— -276;  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  iiL  p. 
269;  Bouill^'s  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Guise,  vol.  iv.  pp.  484-^90;  Papers 
from  the  Archiyes  of  Simanoas,  and  from  the  Archiyes  des  Affaires  Etraii- 
g^rea  de  France.     See  Appendix  XII. 
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to  die  Grand  Bxxke  of  Tuscany  to  demand  instant  redress  for 
the  owners  of  those  English  merchant  vessek  which  had  been 
captured  in  1650  by  Prince  Bupert,  and  sold  in  the  ports  of 
Tuscany ;  and  also  permission  for  the  English  Protestants 
to  have  a  churgh  at  Florence,  and  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  that  city.  The  alarm  spread  all 
along  the  Italian  coast;  some  of  the  prizes  had  been  sold  in 
the  P^pal  States,  and  the  Grand  Duke  submitted  that  the 
pope  ought  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  indemnity  required. 
Upon  this,  Blake  sent  an  oi&cer  to  Eome  also,  to  demand 
reparation.  The  terror  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great  that 
many  of  them  left  the  city,  taking  with  them  or  concealing 
their  most  valuably  property ;  and  the  pope  ordered  that  the 
wealth  deposited  in  the  Cathedral  of  Xioretto  should  be  con- 
veyed into  the  interior,  a?  he  feared  a  disembarkation  and 
sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  arrogant  English  heretics, 
Blake  was  no  pillager,  nor  was  he  regardless  of  the  rules  and 
proceedings  of  the  law  of  nations;  he  peremptorily, insisted 
on  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  but  committed  no  act  of 
violence.  Negotiations  began  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
to  be  paid.  Blake  demanded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  the  Grand  Duke  paid  him  sixty  thousand  and  the 
pope  added  twenty  thousand  pistoles.^  As  to  granting 
liberty  for  Protestant  worship  at  Florence,  the  Grand  Duke 
evaded  giving  a  direct  answer,  saying  that  no  such  privilege 
had  been  conceded  in  any  of  the  Italian  States,  but  that  he 
vould  willingly  make  the  concession,  if  other  sovereigns 
would  do  the  same.  Blake  did  not  insist  further  on  his  de- 
naand-r-he  was  one  of  those  who  had  religious  liberty  sin- 
cerely at  heart,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  secure  it  to 
Protestants  all  over  the  world;  but  he  was  sensible  and  just 
— ^he  hapd  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  he 

1  The  Boman  Pistole  is  worth  about  fourteen  ahillings. 
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felt  that  fbe  condition  of  the  Catholic^  in  England  stood 
greatly  in  the  w^y  of  his  claims.* 

From  Leghorn  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  first  to 
Tunis,  theil  to  Tripoli,  aJnd  then  to  Algiers,  for  the  parpoise 
of  demanding  indemnity  for  English  merchants,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  libel^atioii  of  flie  Christi&ti:  captives  who  Had  feSen 
into  the  handsr  of  tlie'  pirates.  A  repbrt-  had  bfeeft  spread 
that,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Signiot,  the  fle^  of  alt  thfe  Mvt^- 
STilman  States  in  the  lifediterraneatn  were  to  assemble  at 
Tunis,  doubtless  in  order  to  attack  and  pillage  some  Chriistifiai 
country.  Blake  was  resolved  to  defeat  any  enterprise  of 
this  nature,  and  to  impress  the  niindis  of  the  Batbafescoes 
with  a  due  respect  for  England.  At  Tunis  only,  he  had  oc- 
^sion  to  employ  force.  At  the  «ame  time' that  hei  commii- 
nicated  his  demands  to  the  Dey,  he  requested  permission  to 
take  oA  board  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  Dey  brutafly 
i^efused  everything.  "  Tell  the  Dey,"  said  Blake,  "  that  God 
has  given  the  benefit  of  witter  to  all  his  creatures;  aind  for 
men  to  deny  it  to  each  other  is  equally  insoletit  and  wicked." 
The  Dey's  only  answer  was  to  show  the  English'  officers  his 
strong  fortresses.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  are  our  castles  of  Gb- 
letta  and  Porto  Eerino ;  do  your  worst,  atid  do  not*  think  to 
brave  us  ^th  the  sight  of  youi^  great  fleet;"  and  he  was 
preparing  to  repel  any  attack,  when  he  saw  the  English  fleet 
Stand  out  to  sea  without  firing  a  single  gun.  H6"  revelled  in 
the  proud  enjoyment  of  his  easy  deliverance  for  a  fortnight; 
but  on  the  Si  of  April;  1655,  the  English  fleet  appeared 
again  before  Tunis;  and  at  daWn  on  the  following  day,  it 
anchored  Within  half  musket-range  of  tho  Tunisian  batteries, 
Blake  had  been  to  Trapani^  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  to  collect 
some  of  his  ships,  and  to  complete  his  supply  of  ammuni- 

»  Dixon's  life  of  Blake,  pp.  274—278;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  voL  iii.  pp. 
1,  41,  108,  vol.  iv.  p.  4fi4;  Godwin's  Histoiy  of  the  Commonwealth,  yol,  lY. 
p.  188;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  215. 
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tion.  After  divine  service  had  been  solemnly  performed  on 
the  deck  of  every  vessel,  within  sight  of  the  wonder-stricken 
and  respecting  Mussulmans,  the  action  began,  and  for  two 
honrs  tlie  Tunisian  forts  and  the  English  ships  kept  up  an 
incessant  cannonade.  The  wind  was  favorable  to  the  Eng- 
lish; they  were  able  to  aim  their  guns  with  precision,  whilst 
the  Tunisians  had  to  fire  almost  at  random  through  clouds 
of  smoke.  The  issue  was,  however,  still  uncertain  when 
Blake  ordered  one  of  his  most  trusted  officers,  John  Stoaks, 
captain  of  his  flag-ship  the  St.  George,  to  lower  some  of  the 
long-boats  of  the  fleet,  and  to  row  alongside  nine  great  Cor- 
sair vessels,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  entire  naval  armament  of  the  Dey ;  and  to  set 
fire  to  them  with  lighted  brands  and  torches.  The  order 
was  boldly  executed ;  notwithstanding  the  galling  fire  of  the 
musketeers  on  shore,  the  Tunisian  fleet  was  soon  in  flames; 
in  vain  did  the  Dey's  men  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disaster;  the  Etiglish  frigates  raked  the  decks  of  the 
burning  vessels  with  terrible  broadsides,  and  destroyed  .all 
who  had  ventured  to  their  relief.  The  harbor  soon  became 
a  sea  of  flame  in  that  direction,  and  in  presence  of  the  dread- 
ful sight,  the  battle  almost  ceased.  But  its  issue  was  no 
longer  doubtful  y  the  Tunisians  completely  lost  courage ;  the 
batteries  became  silent.  K  he  had  pleased,  Blake  might 
easily  have  landed  and  made  himself  master  of  the  town ; 
but  he  had  attained  his  object ;  the  Dey  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  power  of  England.  The  fate  of  Tunis  became  a 
warning  to  the  whole  coast  of  Africa;  at  Tripoli  and  Algiers, 
Blake  met  with  no  resistance :  and  with  his  usual  moderation 
in  victory,  he  arranged,  without  any  arrogant  exactions,  the 
demands  of^his  countrymen,  and  the  ransom  of  the  captives.* 

»  Dixon's  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  280—293;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
232,  326,  390;  Whitelocke,  pp.  621—627;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Tol.  Til.  pp.  173—178;  Bates's  Elenchus  Motothn,  part  ii.  p.  362. 
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Even  in  his  oondact  towards  Mussulmans  and  baibarianSy 
he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
and  all  his  acts  indicate  a  prudent  respect  for  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  his  instructions.  On  the  14th  of  March,  while 
lying  before  Tunis,  and  on  the  point  of  attacking  it,  he  wrote 
to  Thurloe:  "We  are  not  fully  satisfied  as  touching  the 
power  given  in  that  particular  instruction  authorizing  us,  in 
case  pf  refusal  of  right,  to  seize,  surprise,  sink,  and  destroy 
all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  I 
wish  that  the  intent  of  this  and  other  instructions  of  this 
nature  might  be  more  clear  and  explicit,  and  more  plainly 
significant  as  to  our  duty."  And  on  the  18th  of  April,  after 
his  victory,  he  wrote :  "  Seeing  it  hath  pleased  God  so  sig- 
nally to  justify  us  herein,  I  hope  his  Highness  will  not  be 
offended  at  it,  nor  any  who  regard  duly  the  honor  of  our 
nation ;  although  I  expect  to  hear  of  many  complaints  and 
clamors  of  interested  men.  I  confess  that,  in  contemplation 
thereof  and  some  seeming  ambiguity  in  my  instructions  (of 
which  I  gave  you  a  hint  in  my  last),  I  did  awhile  much  hesi- 
tate myself,  and  was  balanced  in  my  thoughts,  until  the  bar- 
barous carriage  of  those  pirates  did  turn  the  scale."* 

Having  thus  taught  the  Corsairs  a  terrible  lesson,  Blake 
cruised  for  some  time  in  the  M.editerranean,  sailing  wherever 
the  power,  honor,  or  fortune  of  England  seemed  to  require 
his  presence:  to  Malta,  in  order  to  teach  respect  to  the 
knights,  who  had  more  than  once  detained  and  captured 
English  merchantmen;  to  Venice,  in  order  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  Doge  and  senate,  who  were  delighted 
that,  in  the  midst  of  their  conflict  with  the  Turks  for  the 
possession  of  Gandia,  the  Mussulmans  should  receive  so 
effectual  a  check  in  the  adjacent  seas;  to  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles in  order  to  intimidate  the  French  privateers,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  express  commands,  occasionally  sailed 

«  Thurloe'B  State  Papers,  vol.  lii.  pp.  282—890. 
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from  those  ports,  and  committed  serious  depredations  on 
English  trade.  Both  in-  law  and  in  fact,  the  police  of  the 
high  seas  was  still,  at  this  period,  almost  a  dead  letter,  and 
entirely  powerless;  peace  between  states  was  not  a  pledge  of 
unmolested  navigation  to  their  respective  subjects;  and  go- 
vernments did  not  succeed,  or  frequently  did  not  attempt, 
either  themselves  to  repress  the  maritime  disorders  of  their 
own  subjects,  or  to  protect  them  against  similar  disorders  or 
violent  attacks  on  the  part  of  foreign  fleets.  Blake  made 
large  use  of  his  right  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  English 
commero6  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  order  to  discourage 
and  punish  the  depredators,  he  took  prizes  of  more  or  less 
value,  in  his  turn,  from  the  commercial  navies  of  France, 
Spain;  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  which  cOuld  not 
fail  to  lead  to  unpleasant  difficulties  with  those  governments; 
but,  by  his  activity  and  vigor,  he  animated  English  merchants 
with  a  confidence,  and  inspired  foreign  privateers  with  a 
dread,  which  contributed  powerfully  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  renown  of  his  country.  And,  when  he  thought 
he  had  done  enough  to  secure  this  end,  he  returned  towards 
the  coast  of  Spain,  to  await  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between 
the  two  States,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  expedition  against 
Spanish  America,  and  the  conduct  of  which,  in  Europe,  was 
to  devolve  upon  himself.' 

As  he  lay  off  Malaga,  some  of  his  sailors  went  on  shore, 
and,  happening  to  meet  a  procession  of  the  host  in  the  streets,* 
instead  of  bowing  beforent  with  respect,  they  laughed  at  it 
with  derision  and  insult.  An  indignant  priest  called  on  the 
populace  to  avenge  the  honor  of  their  faith;  a  violent  tumult 
ensued ;  the  English  sailors  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat 

»  Dixon's  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  289—291 ;  Thurloe*s  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
85,  821,  487,  698;  Whitelooke,  p.  621;  Bordeaux  to  Brienne  (October  26, 
}654),  in  the  AroMyes  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  France. — See  Appendix 
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to  their  ships,  where  they  related  their  own  version  of  the 
fray  to  their  admiral.  On  more  than  one  occasion  already, 
at  Lisbon  and  Venice,  and  in  other  Catholic  ports,  similar 
scenes  had  taken  place :  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  the 
rupture  which  he  knew  was  on  the  point  of  occurring  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  h^  resolved  not  to  pass  this  by  in 
silence.  He  sent  a  trumpeter  into  the  town  to  demand,  not, 
as  was  expected,  that  the  violence  of  the  mob  should  be 
punished,  but  that  the  priest  who  had  excited  the  tumult 
should  be  given  np  to  justice.  The  governor  of  Malaga 
replied  that  he  could  not  comply  with  this  demand,  as  in 
Spain  the  servants  of  the  Church  were  not  amenable  to  the 
civil  power.  "  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire,"  replied  Blake, 
"  who  has  the  power  to  send  the  offender  to  me ;  but  if  he 
be  not  on  board  the  St.  George  within  three  hours,  I  will 
bum  your  city  to  the  ground."  No  excuse,  no  delay,  was 
admitted ;  the  priest  was  sent  to  the  admiral.  Blake  at  once 
called  the  sailors  before  him,  and  after  having  heard  the 
story  on  both  sides,  l^e  declared  that  the  seamen  had  behaved 
with  gross  rudeness  and  impropriety  towards  the  Spaniards, 
and  had  themselved  provoked  the  attack  of  which  they  com- 
plained. "Had  you  sent  me  an  account  of  what  has  occurred," 
he  told  the  priest,  "  the  men  should  have  been  severely  pun- 
ished, as  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  affront  the  religion  of  any 
people  at  whose  ports  we  touch ;  but  I  feel  extreme  displea- 
sure at  your  having  taken  the  law  into  your  own  hands ; 
and  I  would  have  you  and  all  the  world  to  know  that  an 
Englishman  is  not  to  be  judged  and  punished  except  by 
Englishmen."  And  he  sent  the  priest  on  shore  again  with 
much  civility ;  having  furnished  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost 
confusion  of  rights,  a  rare  example  of  equity  and  moderation, 
combined  with  ardent  faith  and  superior  force.* 

1  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  yoI.  i.  pp.  147,  148;  Dixon's  Life  of 
Blake,  pp.  801—304. 
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When  Cromwell  received  the  letter  in  which  Blake  related 
this  incident,  he  read  it  out  to  the  Council  of  State  with  the 
utmost  approbation,  and  declared  that "  by  such  means,  they 
would  made  the  name  of  Englishman  as  great  as  that  of 
Roman  was  in  Eome's  most  palmy  days." 

Cromwell  had  reason  to  employ  Blake  with  the  fullest 
confidence,  for  the  republican  sailor  had  sincerely  renounced 
all  further 'interference  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  his 
country,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
advancement  of  her  glory  throughout  the  world.  When 
Thurloe,  in  January,  1656,  announced  to  him  the  dissolution 
of  that  Parliament  which  had  aspired  to  reconstitute,  at  its 
pleasure  and  by  its  sole  authority,  the  Protectoral  govern- 
ment, Blake  replied  :  "  I  was  not  much  surprised  with  the 
intelligence ;  the  slow  proceedings  and  itwkward  motions  of 
that  assembly  giving  great  cause  to  suspect  it  would  come 
to  some  such  period ;  and  I  cannot  but  exceedingly  wonder 
that  there  should  yet  remain  so  strong  a  spirit  of  prejudice 
and  animosity  in  the  minds  of  men,  who  profess  themselves 
most  affectionate  patriots,  as  to  postpone  the  necessary  ways 
and  means  for  preservation  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially 
in  such  a  time  of  concurrence  of  the  mischievous  plots  and 
designs  both  of  old  and  new  enemies,  tending  all  to  the 
destruction  of  the  same.  But  blessed  be  God,  who  hath 
hitherto  delivered,  and  doth  still  deliver  us  ;  and  I  trust  will 
continue  so  to  do,  although  He  be  very  much  tempted 
by  us."^ 

About  two  months  after  Blake's  departure  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, towards  the  end  of  December,  1664,  the  fleet  under 
Penn  and  Venables,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  on  boafd, 
left  Portsmouth  in  its  turn,  and  set  sail  for  Spanish  America. 
Although  it  had  been  long  in  preparation,  the  expedition 

1  Blake  to  Thurloe,  March  14, 1655;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  yol.  iii.  p.  282. 
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began  under  unfavorable  auspices :  a  short  time  before  its 
departure,  a  mutiny  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  among 
the  sailors,  who  complained  of  the  bad  quality  of  their  pro- 
visions, refused  to  be  enlisted  any  longer  by  impressment, 
and  angrily  declared  that  all  the  world  knew  whither  they., 
were  bound,  except  themselves.  The  two  leaders,  Penn  and 
Venables,  were  not  much  better  disposed  than  their  subordi- 
nates ;  Penn,  in  his  inmost  heart,  was  a  royalist,  and  when  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  squadron,  he  sent 
word  to  Cologne  that,  if  the  King  were  prepared  to  act,  and 
would  indicate  to  him  a  post  to  which  he  could  conduct  his 
vessels  in  safety,  he  was  ready  to  de9lare  in  his  favor.  Vena- 
bles, a  weak  and  irresolute  man,  with  but  little  affection  for 
Cromwell,  though  he  had  served  bravely  under  him  in 
Ireland,  made  similar  overtures  to  Charles  II.  The  admiral 
and  general  had  not  communicated  their  intentions  to  ooe 
another;  but  they  both  had  but  little  faith  and  less  liking- for 
Cromwell's  future  prospects,  and  were  desirous  of  providing 
against  all  contingencies.  Charles,  who  was  neither  able 
nor  inclined  to  make  any  attempt  at  that  time  upon  England, 
desired  them  to  pursue,  for  the  advantage  of  England,  the 
enterprise  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  tp^wait  until  a 
better  opportunity  should  occur  for  serving  him.  They  set 
out  with  no  great  animation  or  confidence,  having  received 
orders  from  the  Protector  not  to  open  their  instructions 
regarding  the  object  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  until  they 
reached  Barbadoes.* 

The  sailors  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  secret  had  been 
imperfectly  kept.  It  was  in  Cromwell's  own  household,  and 
by  one  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  that  the  indiscretion  of 

«  Tburloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  642,  571—574,  709;  vol.  iii.  pp.  11, 16; 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  172,  173;  Memorials  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14—18;  Whitelocke,  p.  621 ;  Heath's  Chronicle,  pp. 
674,  682. 
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divulging  it  had  been  committed.  He  frequently  employed, 
in  his  transactions  with  the  Continent,  and  particularly  with 
the  Protestants  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Geimany,  an 
agent  named  Stoupe,  a  Grison  by  birth,  and  now  a  minister 
of  the  French  Church  in  London ;  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  great  capacity  for  intrigue ;  by  turns  a  theologian, 
a  negotiator,  a  pamphleteer,  and  a  soldier,  with  no  pretension 
to  appear  a  person  of  distinction,  but  inquisitive  and  active, 
fond  of  secret  importance  and  money,  and  ready  to  serve  any 
one  who  would  gratify  him  by  bestowing  them.  Happening 
one  day  to  enter  the  Protector's  cabinet,  Stoupe  found  him 
engaged  in  the  careful  examination  of  a  map,  on  which  he 
was  measuring  distances.  He  glanced  furtively  at  it,  per- 
ceived that  it  was  a  chart,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  noticed  the 
engraver's  name,  and  went  to  him  the  next  day  to  obtain  a 
copy.  The  engraver  declared  that  he  had  no  such  map.  "  I 
hare  seen  it,"  said  Stoupe.  "  Then,"  replied  the  man,  "  it 
must  have  been  only  in  Cromwell's  hand,  for  he  only  has 
some  of  the  prints,  and  has  given  me  strict  charge  to  sell 
none  till  I  have  leave."  Stoupe's  curiosity  was  powerfully 
excited,  and  soon  became  indiscreet.  Talking  one  day  with 
some  persons  about  Penn's  expedition,  he  said  that,  for  his 
part,  he  believed  it  was  destined  for  the  West  Indies.  This 
was  reported  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardeflas,  who  sent  for 
Stoupe,  asked  him  what  grounds  he  had'  for  his  opinion,  and 
ofiEered  hitn  ten  thousand  pounds  if  he  could  discover  the 
secret  for  him.  Stdlipe,  for  once,  was  not  to  be  tempted, 
and  put  the  Spanish  ambassador  on  the  wrong  scent,  instead 
of  'satisfying  his  curiosity.  But  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  Protestant  Frondeurs,  who  surrounded  the  Prince 
de  Cond^  at  Brussels,  who  was  then  a  despondent  fugitive, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  inglorious  warfare  under  the  Spa- 
nish flag  ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  Fronde  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  alternately  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero  and  a 
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rebel  in  his  own  country.  Stoupe  sent  his  correspondents 
news  in  return  for  their  good  offices,  and  informed  them  of 
his  -conjecture  as  to  the  destination  of  Penn's  expedition. 
This  was  immediately  communicated  to  Cond^,  who,  in  his 
turn,  mentioned  it  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeed* 
ed  the  Archduke  Leopold  in  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  Don  John  attached  no  importance  to  a  rumor 
with  regard  to  which  he  had  heard  nothing  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London.  More  attention  was,  however,  paid 
to  it  in  other  quarters.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1655,  Lord 
Jermyn  wrote  from  Paris  to  Charles  II.,  "  I  cannot  forbear 
allowing  myself  a  great  share  of  hope,  out  of  the  several  in* 
formations  that  daily  come  from  all  parts,  that  the  destina* 
tion  of  the  fleet  is  for  Hispaniola.  Though  it  be  beyond  the' 
Line,  yet  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Spaniards  can  find  them- 
selves assaulted  in  so  important  a  part  and  remain  friends 
with  them  that  do  it."  And  some  months  later,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  Mazarin  wrote  to  Bordeaux,  "  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  be  so  difficult  on  your  side  of  the  Channel  to 
discern  the  purpose  of  Penn's  fleet,  seeing  that  here,  where 
we  might  be  expected  to  hear  much  less  news  than  you  hear 
in  the  place  where  you  are  residing,  we  have  learned  that, 
on  passing  St.  Christopher's,  he  took  on  board  his  fleet  three 
hundred  Frenchmen  and  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  then 
continued  his  course  to  Cuba."^ 

The  court  of  Madrid  was  not  so  careless  as  its  ambassador 
in  London.  Alarmed  by  the  indirect  information  which 
reached  it  from  all  quarters,  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  by  the  king's 
express  command,  complained  to  Cardefias,  not  only  of  his 
silence  regarding  the  object  of  Penn's  expedition,  but  of  the 
incoherence  of  his  statements  with  respect  to  the  affiiirs  of 

'Burnetts  History  of  His  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  137;  Clarendon's  State  Pa- 
pers, vol.  iii.  p.  264 ;  Letter  from  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  in  the  Archives  des 
Affaires  Bltrang^res  de  France. 
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England,  and  of  the  small  amonnt  of  influence  whicli  lie  pos- 
sessed with  a  government  which  Spain  had  been  the  first  to 
recognize  and  support.  Cardefias  vigorously  defended  him- 
self from  these  censures,  attributing  the  slowness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings and  the  unsuccessfalness  of  his  negotiations  to  the 
w'ant  of  positive  instructions  and  the  hesitating  policy  of  the 
court  of  Spain  itself.  In  reference  to  Penn's  squadron,  he 
added — "  The  design  against  the  Indies  is  the  only  one  I 
have  be^a  unable  to  fathom,  because  the  Protector  has  kept 
it  carefully  concealed  from  those  very  persons  from  whom  I 
could  hope  to  ascertain  its  object.  .  .  .  I  have  therefore 
been  unable  to  collect  anything  but  conjectures  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  transmitted  to  your  Majesty  all  that  have 
been  made  regarding  this  expedition  in  all  their  diversity." 
He  ended  by  requesting  his  recall.^ 

Instead  of  recalling  him,  Philip  IV.  sent  to  London  a 
second  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Leyden,  a  sensible  man 
and  valiant  officer,  who  had  won  himself  honors  in  the  wars 
in  the  Netherlands  by  his  vigorous  defence  of  Maestricht 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  instructions,  acting 
in  xjoncert  with  Cardefias,  to  manifest  no  apprehensions  on 
account  of  Penn's  squadron,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  renew 
to  the  Protector  the  most  formal  assurance  of  the  friendly 
intentions  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  insist  on  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  between  Spain  and  England, 
reminding  Cromwell  of  all  the  causes  which  should  keep  him 
aloof  from  France,  and  offering  to  aid  him  at  once  in  taking 
Calais,  provided  that,  on  his  part,  he  would  help  the  Prince 
of  Condd  to  re-enter  Bordeaux,  and,  in  concert  with  the 
Spaniards,  to  rekindle  the  war  on  the  French  territory.* 

»  CardeSas  to  King  Philip  IV.  (January  28,  1666) ;  Archiyes  of  Simancas. 
See  Appendix  XIV. 

«  Thurloe*s  State  Papers,  toI.  i.  pp.  688,  761,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  164;  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Rebellion,  toI.  vii.  p.  174:  Heath's  Chronicle,  p.  689. 
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Such  an  advance  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  Cromwell, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  commit  such  an 
aggression  upon  Spain,  filled  Mazarin  with  anxiety  and 
astonishment.  Spain,  it  appeared,  was  ready  to  make  any 
concessions,  and  utidergo  any  humiliations  in  order  to  gain 
the  support  of  England  agaitist  France.  Orders  were  sent  to 
M.  de  Bordeaux  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which 
lie  had  been  negotiating  for  more  than  two  years,  and  even 
to  announce  his  departure  from  England  if  its  ratification 
were  further  delayed,^  He  had  frequently  believed  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  negotiation ; -but  sometimes  questions 
which  had  seemed  settled  had  been  resumed,  and  sometimes 
new  and  unexpected  difficulties  had  been  raised.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
secret  article,  which  was  to  drive  the  Stuarts  and  .their  prin- 
cipal adherents  from  France.  Cromwell,  on  his  side,  would 
give  no  pledge  not  to  protect  the  French  Protestants,  if  they 
should  need  his  support,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liber- 
ties ;  faithful  to  the  time-honored  pretensions  of  the  kings  of 
England,  he  demanded  that,  in  the  treaty,  the  King  of  France 
should  merely  assume  the  title  of  King  of  the  French ;  he  - 
was  determined  to  treat  as  an  equal  with  Louis  XIV.,  and 
to  be  named  before  him  in  the  English  copy  of  the  treaty,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  the  conventions  which  he  hg^d  concluded 
with  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal.  What- 
ever  desire  Mazarin  may  have  had  for  peace,  however'strong 
Colbert  may  have  insisted  on  the  renewal  of  friendly  and 
secure  comumercial  relations  with  England,  they  long  refused 
compliance  with  these  demands.  When  Cromwell's  fortune 
seemed  tottering,  Mazarin  drew  back,  and  ceased  to  be  urgent 
to  conclude  matters.     In  October,  1654,  when  the  struggle 

>  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux^  January  2, 1656 ;  Archiyes  des  Affaires  Etrang^res 
de  France. 
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was  at  its  height  between  the  Protector  and  his  second  Par- 
liament, he  wrote  to  M.  de  Bordeaux :  "  It  is  advisable  to  do 
nothing  hastily,  and  merely  to  keep  things  in  statu  quo  until 
circumstances  change,  and  we  are  able  to  see  a  little  more 
clearly  the  direction  they  are  likely  to  take ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  prudence  does  not  require  that  we  should  make  such 
haste  openly  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  Protector,  at  a 
conjuncture  when,  if  the  opposite  party  should  chance  to 
prevail,  all  that  we  had  done  would  only  serve  to  oblige  his 
adversaries  to  declare  against  us,  and  to  open  their  arms  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  ivould  not  feil  to  profit  by  such  a  mis- 
chance." But  when  Cromwell  was  conqueror  and  sole  mas- 
ter at  home;  when  he  was  seen  displaying  his  power  abroad, 
contracting  alliance  with  all  the  Protestant  States  of  northern 
Europe,  intimidating  both  Catholics  and  Mussulmans  in  the 
south,  and  meditating  conquests  from  Spain ;  when  it  became 
known  in  Paris  that  Montecuculi  had  been  to  London  to 
attempt  to  gain  the  Protector  to  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  that  Whitelocke  (at  the  instigation,  it  was  said,  of 
Queen  Christina)  had  supported  his  pretensions  at  Whitehall, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  had  sent  the  Marquis  of  Leyden,  in 
order  to  give  greater  weight  and  dignity  to  his  offers  of  alli- 
ance: in  presence  of  all  these  facts,  Mazarin's  hesitation  and 
procrastination  disappeared ;  he  sent  repeated  injunctions  to 
Bordeaux  to  press  the  negotiation ;  the  terms  of  the  secret 
article,  relating  to  the  expulsion  from  France  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  their  most  intimate  friends,  were  conceded ;  the  use  of 
the  old  protocol  which  gave  the  King  of  France  the  title  of 
King  of  the  French,  was  consented  to;  and  though  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France,  as  to  the  question  erf 
precedence,  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty,  Mazarin  added : 
"We  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  treat  on  equal  terms 
with  England,  or  even  with't^the  Protector  himself,  provided 
that  he  will  assume  the  title  of  king;  and  then  his  Majesty 
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• 

will  not  hesitate  to  do  him  all  the  honor  which  the  kings  of 
France  have  been  accustomed  to  do  to  those  of  England,  and 
will  also  send  him  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  congra- 
tulate him,  if  he  desire  it :"  an  admirably  flattering  refusal, 
which,  far  from  oflFending  Cromwell,  could  not  fSail  to  please 
himP 

Cromwell  was  neither  offended  nor  pleased;  he  yielded  on 
the  question  of  precedence,  but  showed  no  greater  haste  to 
biing  the  treaty  to  a  conclusion.  In  his  heart,  he  daily  in- 
clined more  and  more  towards  France;  he  knew  well  that  a 
rupture  with  Spain  would  be  inevitable,  after  the  blow  he 
was  about  to  strike  her,  and  the  patience  with  which  she 
endured  its  approach,  freed  him  from  alarm  as  to  her  anger 
when  the  event  occurred.  The  oflFers  of  the  Marquis  of  Ley- 
den  did  not  tempt  him;  on  the  two  points  on  which  England 
most  strongly  insisted,  free  navigation  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  religious  liberty  for  the  English  merchants  in  Spain,  the 
Court  of  Spain  was  inflexible.  The  words  of  Cond^,  and  of 
his  agents  in  London,  inspired  Cromwell  with  no  confidence. 
^^StuUxis  estj  et  garrulus^^'^  he  said  one  day  to  Stoupe,  "c<  ven- 
ditur  a  mis  cardinaUr  tHe  was  not  ignorant  that  Spain, 
though  she  then  supported  the  French  malcontents,  would 
neveir  be  to  them  a  very  helpful  patron ;  she  was  in  great 
want  of  money,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  sending  to  Cond^, 
by  the  hands  of  CardeHas,  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.* 
He  was  anxious  to  have  trustworthy  information  with  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  French  Protestants,  who,-  Cond^  said, 
were  ready  to  rise  in  his  favor;  and  Stoupe,  by  his  order^ 
travelled  through  France  as  a  private  individual,  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  Bordeaux,  Montauban,  Nismes,  and 

.  1  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  January  16,  1655;   Letters  from  Bordeaux  to 
Brienne,  under  Tarious  dates ;  Archiyes  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  France. 
See  Appendix  XV. 
a  On  the  14th  of  April,  and  15th  of  July,  1665.    See  Appendix  XVf. 
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liyons,  conversing  with  the  leading  Protestants,  and  inform- 
ing them  of  Cromwell's  friendly  feelings  towards  them.  He 
found  them,  for  the  most  part,  determined  to  remain  at 
peace;  the  edicts  were  observed — they  were* allowed  the  free 
fexercise  of  their  religion,  and  left  undisturbed  in  their  busi- 
ness transactions ;  besides,  they  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^:  "he  is  a  man,"  they  told  Stoupe,  "who 
seeks  only  his  own  glory,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  to  it  all 
his  friends,  and  all  the  causes  that  he  seems  to  embrace." 
Everything  concurred  to  convince  Cromwell  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  Spain  and  the  Prondeurs,  and  that 
France,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mazarin,  possessing,  as  they  did, 
greater  power  and  ability,  were  far  more  formidable  neigh- 
bors, and  would  be  more  useful  allies.  He  granted  a  solemn 
audience  to  the  Marquis  of  Leyden,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1655 ;  but  the  marquis  quickly  perceived  tljat  his  embassy 
would  lead  to  no  result,  and  returned  to  Planders.  Crom- 
well ordered  that  he  should  be  escorted  with  great  pomp  to 
Gravesend;  and  remained  in  the  same  passive  attitude  towards 
Prance,  as  he  did  not  yet  feel  it  necessary  to  declare  himself, 
or  enter  into  any  more  binding  engagement.  The  court  of 
Prance  still  inspired  him,  and  the  English  public  generally, 
with  great  distrust:  most  of  the  London  merchants  inclined 
towards  Spain,  with  which  country  their  trade  was  consider- 
able.  Besides,  where  would  have  been  the  advantage  of 
deciding,  before  the  issue  of  the  American  expedition  be- 
came known  ?  Spain  would  then  break  the  peace  herself, 
and  a  treaty  with  Prance  would  be  concluded  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  Bordeaux  shrewdly  enough  divined  the  causes 
of  the  Protector's  tergiversations,  and  conmiunicated  his  opi- 
nions very  faithfully  to  his  court.  "The  spirit  of  conquest 
and  the  pretext  of  religion  influence  him  against  Spain,"  he 
wrote  to  M.  de  Brienne,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1654;  "his 
private  inclinations,  jealousy  of  our  power,  and  the  interest 
VOL.  II. — 17 
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of  the  mercantile  dass,  if^iust  Franee.  The  diseontexxto 
wbich  might  arise  in  England,  if  oue  of  the  two  crowns  wero 
his  declared  enemy,  keep  him  in  restraint  at  home;  and  cott* 
^dence  that  we  should  not  dare  to  break  with  him  leads  hha 
to  despise  all  the  threats  and  entreaties  that  I  could  use  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  conduct  towards  us.  This  is  the  moat 
natural  sketch  I  em  give  of  thp  present  disposition  of  hui 
mind."^ 

An  incident,  which  Vecwe  European  from  the  sensation 
which  it  everywhere  created,  though  its  operation  was  con- 
fined to  an  obscure  Alpine  district,  furnished  Cromwell  with 
a  fresh  pretext  for  still  further  pt)stponing  any  final  settle^ 
ment  of  the  question.  In  the  retirement  of  a  few  valleys  of 
Piedmont  dwelt  a  race  of  cultivators  and  herdsmen,  who  had 
been  subject  for  centuries  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  but  who 
had  also  for  centuries  been  separate  in  faith  ^nd  worship, 
from  their  fellow-subjects  and  sovereigns.  It  has  been  often 
discussed,  though  without  leading  to  any  certain  solution  of 
the  question,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  creed  and  n^e  of 
the  Vaudois :  the  Homan  Church  treated  theni  a&  heretics ; 
and  in  their  turn,  they  accused  the  Roman  Church  of  having 
ceased  to  be  that  primitive  apostolic  Church  of  which  they 
regarded  themselves  as  the  faithful  representatiyes.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  they  were  a  poor,  simple,  laborious,  and 
pioi^  race  of  men,  passionately  attached  to  their  native 
mountains,  their  f^ith,  ajid  their  pastors.  They  had,  on  vari- 
ous, occasionsj,  obtained  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  certain 
priyile^Qa  which  secured  their  religious  and  local  liberties.; 
and,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  si^iteenth  century,  they  had 
pa,S^  through  frequent  vicissitudes  of  toleration  aQd  per- 
secution;^ though  th§y  had  bee^,  on  the  whole,  moj:e  oft^n 

»  Thnrloe's  State  Papers,  toI.  iii.  pp.  570,  618 ;  Dumont's  Corps  Diploma- 
tique UiUTersel,  toT.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  106 ;  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time, 
Tol.  i.  p.  134. 
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tmtiiolested  tlian  disttirbed  in  the  practice  of  iimt  worship, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  When' tihrBefbrmation 
began,  they  regarded  it  but  with  little  attention  at  first ;  they 
had  no  desire  for  change  in  their  internal  government,  and 
the  house  of  Savoy,  whose  princes  were  habitually  prudent 
and  benevolent  towards  their  subjects,  seldom  interfered  with 
their  tranquillity. /They  had  political  reasons  for  treating 
them  with  forbearance ;  their  valleys  bordered  on  the  French 
valleys  of  Dauphin^  peopled  by  mountaineers  of  the  satne  - 
origin,  the  same  &ith,  and  the  same  manners ;  their  territory 
•\^as  ustially  passed  through  by  the  armies  of  France,  in  their 
expeditions  into  Italy ;  and  the  Kings  of  France  had  fire- 
queiltly  taken  occasion  to  show  them  &vor,  and  sometimes 
even  officially  to  protect  them.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1571,  less  than  a  year  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholb- 
mew,  Charles  IX.  wrote  to  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert,  who 
att  that  time  was  treating  the  Vaudois  with  great  severity : 
**I  am  about  to  prefer  to  you  a  request,  not  an  ordinary  one, 
but  as  aflfectionate  as  any  you  could  have  from  me ;  .  .  .  for, 
during  the  troubles  of  war,  passion  does  not  permit  us,  toy 
more  than  illness  permits  a  sick  man,  to  judge  what  is  expe- 
dient ;  .  .  .  tod,  as  you  have  treated  your  subjects  extrao^i- 
Aariljr  in  this  matter,  be  pleased  now,  for  my  sake,  at  my 
prayer  and  especial  recommendation,  to  receive  them  into 
;^our  betiign  favor,  and  to  restore  and  re-establish  theni  in 
their  confiscated  estates  .  .  .  This  cause  is  so  Just  in 
itself,  and  so  full  of  aflTection  on  my  part,  that  I  am  sure  you 
wiU  wilfingly  grant  my  request."* 

When  the  Eeformation  had  made  the  conquest  of  half  ^ 
Europe,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  war  and  controversy  in  all 

'  Lager's  Histoire  G^a^rale  des  Eglises  £Tang^<)iiefl  et  dei  Valines  du 
H^mont;  Morlaiid's  History  of  tiie  £yaiig^li««i  Clmrohes  of  tlM  YaUe^f  of 
Piedmont;  Muston's  Israel  des  Alpes,  Hist<Mre  Complete  des  Yaadois  dtt 
Pi^mont,  vol.  IL  p.  109. 
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minds  and  in  all  Stiates,  the  Yaudois  valleys  felt  tiie  inflnenee 
of  this  general  agitation ;  theological  polemics  became  more 
frequent  among  them,  and  preaching  against  the  Boman 
Church  more  violent.  The  Vaudois  pastors,  known  by  the 
name  of  Barbas^  a  term  of  filial  deference,  were  divided  into 
two  classes ;  the  first  stationary  and  attached  to  the  different 
parishes,  the  others  itinerant  missionaries,  who  travelled 
through  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  into  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  southwards  as  far  as  the  wilds  of  Calabria,  and 
eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  preaching  evangelical  doctrine.  At  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  introduced,  on  their  return  to  their  country, 
the  movement  which  they  had  met  with  everywhere  else ;  ifl 
thpse  communes  in  which  there  was  a  mixed  population  of 
Catholics  and  Vaudois,  religious  dissensions  became  embit- 
tered ;  a  longing  to  proclaim  their  faith  and  spread  it  far  and 
wide  around  them,  sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of  these  moun- 
taineers ;  they  went  into  the  neighboring  valleys,  sometimes 
as  visitors,  and  sometimes  with  a  view  to  settlement,  discuss- 
ing and  preaching  with  obstinate  enthusiasm,  animated  by 
two  powerful  feelings  which  free  and  strong  governments 
alone  can  afford  to  tolerate — the  spirit  of  resistance  and  the 
spirit  of  propagandism. 

In  Catholic  Piedmont,  for  the  defence  of  the  opposite 
cause,  similar  ardor  was  felt;  the  Eoraan  Church,  irritated 
and  alarmed,  commenced  an  active  warfare  against  the  Vaud- 
ois. She  had  on  her  side  the  legal  power  and  the  public 
passion  of  the  country-^the  prince  and  the  people.  The 
Boman  Propaganda  undertook  the  conversion,  and  the  court 
of  Turin  the  subjugation,  of  the  Vaudois ;  Catholic  priests 
and  doctors  traversed  their  mountains ;  two  voluntary  alsso- 
csiations,  one  of  men,  the  other  of  women,  were  formed  at 
Turin  to  second  their  efforts.    A  lady  of  high  rank,  the  Mar* 
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diesa  de  Fianezza,  beautiful,  accomplislied,  wealthy,  atrf 
enthusiastic,  devoted  her  time,  fortune,  and  inffuence  to  this 
pious  work;  her  husband,  a  stern  and  valiant  ofiixjer,  undidx*- 
took  to  execute  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  the  orders'  6f  hia? 
sovereign,  and  the  dictates  of  his  creiedy  The  daughter  6f 
Henry  IV^  Christine  of  France,  wha  was  Regent  of  Pied- 
mont, during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  II., 
font  them  her  support.    The  Yaudois  aUso  possessed,  amongf 
the  Piedmontese  aristocracy,  many  benevolent  patrons,  who 
recommended  the  government  to  pursue  towards  then!'  a- 
moderate  policy,  and  to  respect  their  ancient  liberties!    For 
some  years,  and  almost  up  to  the  ladt  moment,  altemiate  edicts^ 
of  toleration  and  sevmty,  bore  witness  to  the  conflict  of  the' 
two^  influences.    But  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  gradu- 
ally gained  ground  in  the  Piedmontese  govemmi^t ;  and  the' 
Vaudois,  by  their  acts  of  imprudence  or  violence,  freqtiently 
furnished  it  with  pretexts,  and  sometimes  with  motives,  for 
persecution.    Young  men,  who  were  pursued  for  having  in- 
sulted the  priests,  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  Justnesses, 
where  they  lived  the  life  of  bandits,  in  revolt  against  law  ahd 
drder.    In  some  of  the  valleys,  at  Yillar,  Bobi,  and  Angrogna; 
convents  which  had  recently  been  established  were  burned  to 
the  ground;  at  F^nil  the  priest  was  assassinated.    The  masii 
of  the  Yaudois  population  deplored  these  crimes,  and  mad6^ 
sincere  eflforts  to  repress  and  atone  for  them,  and  to  eomply 
with  the  requirements  of  their  sovereign ;  but  subject  as  thej^ 
were  to  incessant  annoyance  and  insult  in  their  feelings  and 
rights,  they  were  unwilling  either  to  yield  or  defend  them* 
selves,  and  wearied  the  forced  benevolence  of  their  M'lstocratio 
protectors,  who  were  alike  powerless  to  prevent  their  feults 
and  to  restrain  their  enemies. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1656,  the  storm  which  had  long 
been  gathering  burst  at  length  upon  the  Yaudois;  they  were 
ordeired  to  evacuate  within  three  days-*-Km  pain  of  death  and 

17* 
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the  cotifiscation  of  their  property — nine  of  the  communes  in 
which  they  resided.  They  were  further  enjoined  to  sell, 
within  twenty  days,  the  lands  which  they  possessed  in  those 
communes,  and  to  concentrate  themselves  and  their  property 
in  four  communes,  in  which  alone  their  religion  was  thence- 
forward to  be  tolerated;  and  even  in  these,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Protestants,  mass  was  to  be  celebrated  every  day,  and 
whoever  dissuaded  a  Protestant  from  becoming  a  Catholic 
was  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  Yaudois,  in  consterna- 
tion, protested  against  these  severities,  saying  that  they  were 
ready  to  accept  any  conditions  that  might  be  imposed  upon 
them,  so  long  as  liberty  of  conscience  was  left  them ;  but  if 
U  had  been  determined  to  deprive  them  of  it,  they  requested, 
permission  to  leave  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions  in  a 
body.  Their  petition  was  received  with  some  show  of  atten- 
tion; negotiations  were  opened;  a  day  of  audience  was 
assigned  to  their  representatives  at  Turin ;  but  on  that  very 
day,  the  17th  of  April,  1655,  the  Marquis  de  Pianezza  en- 
tered the  Vaudois  valleys  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
ip  enforce  the  ^v^a^uation  of  the  nine  communes  mentioned 
i^  ^e  dueal  ibcree.  Some  attempts  at  resistance  led  to  a 
ijanguinary  conflict,  and  for  eight  days  the  Vaudois  were 
given  over  to  the  violence  and  brutality  of  a  fanatical  and 
Ucent^ous  soldiery,  whose  fury  knew  no  bounds  against  van- 
quished teretifis.  The  24th  of  April,  in  particular,  was,  in 
this  obscure  spot,  one  of  those  days  of  massacre  and  outrage, 
%)ie  mere  nar^tive  of  which^  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
makes  humwi^  shudder  with  horror  and  compassion.  I 
refrain  from  entering  into  its.  hideous  details ;  but  it  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  quote  the  honest  judgment  passed 
on  this  occurrence,  some  months  afterwards,  by  a  brave 
]Frei^ch  officer  who  was  present.  The  regiment  of  Grancey, 
wMoJi  had  been  sent  into  Italy  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  assist- 
^  (4  the  Duke  of  Modena,  had  been  stopped  on  its  way, 
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at  tbe  request  of  the  Piedmontese  authorities,  and  quartered 
iu  their  territory,  either  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Vaudois,  or  of  lending  their  oppressors  armed  assistance  in 
case  of  need.  The  Captain  du  Petit-Bourg,  who  commanded 
the  regiment,  would  not  take  the  slightest  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility;  Mid  on  the  27th  of  November  following,  at  Pignerol, 
in  the  presence  of  two  oflScers  of  the  regiment  of  Sault  and 
Auvergne,  he  signed  this  declaration :  "  I,  Lord  of  Petit- 
Bourg,  first  captain  in  command  of  the  regiment  of  Grancey, 
having  received  orders  to  join  the  Marquis  de  Pianezza,  and 
to  take  orders  from  him  ....  was  the  witness  of 
numerous  acts  of  great  violence  and  extreme  cruelty,  prac- 
tised by  the  soldiers  towards  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
whom  I  saw  massacred,  hanged,  burned,  and  violated,  and  I 
also  witnessed  several  terrible  conflagrations.  .  .  .  When 
prisoners  were  brought  to  the  Marquis  de  Pianezza,  I  saw  the 
order  that  all  were  to  be  killed,  because  his  highness  would 
not  have  any  of  their  religion  in  all  his  dominions  .  .  . 
Insomuch  that  I  formally  deny,  and  protest  before  God,  that 
none  of  the  above-mentioned  cruelties  were  committed  by 
my  order;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  that  I  could  aflford  no. 
remedy  thereto,  I  was  constrained  to  withdraw  and  to  throw 
up  the  command  of  my  regiment,  in  order  that  I  might  not 
assist  in  such  wicked  actions."^ 

Cromwell  had  not  waited  for  the  occuiTence  of  this  terri- 
ble catastrophe  before  taking  an  interest  in  the  Yaudois. 
Careful  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
Protestants  in  all  countries,  and  to  give  them  all  proofs  of  his 
good- will,  as  well  as  of  his  power,  he  had  been  duly  informed 
of  the  first  measures  adopted  against  them  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  Thurloe  had  immediately  written  to  John  Pell, 
the  English  resident  in  Switzerland,  to  give  him  orders 

I  Lager's  Histoire  Q^nerale  des  Egliaes  Vatidoifiefl,  part  li.  p.  116;  Muston's 
Israel  dcs  Alpes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329 — 331. 
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secrifttly  to  advise  the  Vaudois  to  apperi  to  the  Protectbr; 
whose  aid  should  not  be  denied  them.    When  the  liews  of 
the  massacre  in  the  valleys  reached  England  it  produced  a 
general  outburst  of  indignation  and  sympathy.   Men  listened- 
to  and  repeated  the  lamentable  story  with  angry  curiosity. 
Detailed  accounts  were  circulated  all  over  the  ooutftry,  illu». 
trated  with  little  engravings,  in  which  the  most  hideous 
scenes  of  the  massacre  were  roughly  depicted.    OomwcH 
became  the  spokesman  and  the  leader  of  the  popular  passion; 
Milton  was  immediately  set  at  work ;  and,  on  the  25fh  of 
May,  1665,  the  Proftector  wrote  to  the  Buke  of  Savoy  him- 
self, to  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  the  Kings' 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  the  States-Greneral  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and,  finally  to  George 
Ragotzki,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  to  demand  for  the  Vaucfoisr 
the  justice  of  their  own  sovereign,  and  the  protection  of  aH 
sovereigns  who  were  either  Protestant  themselves  or  admitted 
Protestants  within  their  dominions.*    Cromwell  appointed 
the  learned  Samuel  Moiiand,  under  secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Sfate,  his  envoy  extraordinary  to  convey  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  letters  which  he  had  addressed 
to  them.    At  the  same  time  he  directed  that  a  collection 
should  be  made  throughout  England  .for  the  relief  of  the 
unfortimate  Vaudois,  and  headed  the  subscription  with  a  gift 
of  two  thousand  pounds  from  his  own  purse. 

Cromwell's  letters  contained  nothing  which  could  rendier 
the  mission  of  his  envoy  oflensive  to  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  embarrassing  to  Morland  himself. 
They  were  grave,  precise,  and  urgent.  Cromwell  proclaimed 
in  them  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  "  which,*' 
he  said,  "is  an  inviolable  right,  over  which  God  alone  had 
any  authority;"  and  he  declared  that  "the  calamities  of  the 

^  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  y.  pp.  247—258 ;  Thurloe  to  John  PeU,  March 
28,  1656,  in  Vaughan's  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  toL  i.  p.  158. 
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poor  people  of  the  Fiedmontese  valleys  lay  as  near,  or  rather 
ijtearer  to  his  heart,  than  if  it  had  concerned  the  dearest  rela- 
tive he  had  in  the  world."  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  insisted  on  the  antiquity  of  the  liberties  which  the 
Vaudois  had  enjoyed  in  his  dominions,  ai^d  on  the  faithful 
devotedness  which  they  had  always  manifested  to  his  family. 
In  his  letter  to  Louis  XIV.  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  report  which  was  current  that  French  troops  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  of  the  valleys..  He  reminded  the 
Protestant  States,  both  kingdoms  and  republics,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  union  and  common  action  on  behalf  of  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  Eifrope,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  safety 
no  less  than  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  Christiana. 
But  no  appearance  of  menace  or  bravado,  no  insolent  provo- 
cation, or  seditious  insinuation,  was  mingled  with  his  remon- 
strances. His  policy  was  decided  and  active,  but  restrained 
within  the  regular  limits  of  diplomatic  communications,  and 
speaking  in  moderate,  though  clear  and  energetic  Janguage.^ 
Morland  left  London  on  the  26th  of  May,  1655,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  he  arriyed  at  La  F6re,  where  Louis  XIV. 
and  Mazarin  were  then  residing.  He  immediately  delivered 
to  them  the  Protector's  letters;  and  three  days  after,  he 
transmitted  to  Cromwell  an  answer  from  Louis  XIV.,  in 
which  that  prince  apologized  for  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  his  troops  in  Piedmont,  announced  that  he  had 
already  sent  to  Turin  to  intercede  in  favor  of  the  Vaudois, 
congratulated  himself  on  having  thus  anticipated  the  Pro- 
tector's wishes,  and  ended  in  these  words :  "  You  have  well 
judged  in  this  aflEair,  not  to  believe  that  I  had  given  any 
order  to  my  troops  to  do  such  an  execution  as  this  was ;  for 
there  was  not  any  appearance  such  a  suspicion  could  possess 
the  spirit  of  any  person  well  informed,  that  I  should  con- 

*  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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tribute  to  the  oBafitisement  of  any  subjects  of  tie  Duke  of 
Savoy,  professors  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion,  and 
yet  in  the  mean  time  give  so  many  marks  of  my  good  will 
to  those  of  mine  own  subjects  who  are  of  the  same  profession, 
having  also  cause  to  applaud  their  fidelity  and  zeal  for  my 
service."* 

At  Turin,  Morland's  mission  was  of  a  more  sftormy  cha- 
racter. On  delivering  to  the  Duke,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in 
solemn*  audience,  the  Protector's  letter,  he  accompanied  it 
with  a  speech,  the  pathetic  and  uncomplimentary  tone  of 
which  offended  the  Regent  Christine,  who  was  present  at  the 
interview.  "I  cannot,"  she  said,  "but  extremely  applaud 
the  singular  charity  and  goodness  of  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector  towards  our  subjects,  whose  condition  has  been 
represented  to  him  as  so  exceeding  sad  and  lamentable ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  extremely  admire  that  the 
malice  of  men  should  ever  proceed  so  far  as  to  clothe  such 
fetherlike  and  tender  chastisements  of  our  most  rebelliouflf 
atod  insolent  subjects  with  so  black  and  ugly  a  character,  in 
order  ta  render  us  thereby  odious  to  all  neighboring  princes- 
and  States.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  when  his  High- 
ness the  Lord  Protector  shall  be  particularly  and  clearly  in- 
formed of  an  passages,  he  wiH  be  so  fully  satisfied  with  the 
Duke's  proeeiedings,  that  he  will  not  give  the  least  caunte5- 
nance  to  thesie  disobedient  subjects.  For  hid  Highness's  dake, 
however,  we  will  not  only  freely  pardon  them  for  the  heinoua 
crimes  they  have  committed,  but  also  accord  to  them  such 
privileges  and  graces  as  cannot  but  give  the  Lord  Protector 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  respect  we  bear  both  to  his 
person  and  mediation."  Following  the  example  of  the 
Regent,  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Thomas,  Chief  Secretary  of 

'  LoqIb  XIV.  to  Cromwell,  Jane  12,  1655 ;  in  the  ArchiyeB  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res  de  France;  Morland's  History  of  the  Eyangelical  Churches  of 
Piedmont)  pp.  568—567.    See  Appendix  XVIII. 
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State  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  several  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  court,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  hospitably  entertained 
Morland,  loading  him  with  politeness,  and  endeavoring, 
though  with  but  little  success,  to  convince  him  of  the  falsity 
of  the  statements  which  had  led  to  his  mission.  The  French 
ambassador  at  Turin,  M.  Servien,  spojce  in  a  more  sensible 
strain:  "Duke  Emmanuel  PtiKbert,"  he  said,  "had  made 
such  concessions  as  were  insisted  on  by  the  people,  in  the 
year  1651 ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  his  Hoyal  HighnesQ 
9nd  his  xnother  might  easily  be  pacified  towards  them,  and 
be  inclined  to  accord  to  them  the  same  and  greater  privileges 
than  his  royal  ancestors  had  done,  were  there  not  some, 
powerful  persons  in  the  court,  whose  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion  prompts  them  to  make  the  worst  constructions  and 
representations  of  all  things  to  their  prince^  However,  I 
advise  you  by  all  means  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  but 
rather  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  and  appease  his  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  by  a  sweet  and  moderate  relation  of  all  these 
proceedings."  These  were  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Mazarin.  Morland  oent  his  report  to  Cromwell,  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  answer,  full  of  justifications  and 
reluctant  promises ;  and  he  left  Turin  on  the  19th  of  July, 
to  proceed  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  orders  to  await  further 
instructions  from  the  Protector.^ 

In  England,  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  still  con- 
tinued the  same.  Although  the  counties  had  not  manifested 
so  xxmok  enthusiasm  as  London,  the  collection  for  the  relief 
of  the  Yaud<Hfl  amounted  to  the  sum  of  38,2412.;  popular 
indignation  against  the  Catholics  ran  very  high,  and  the  mob 
seemed  desirous  of  avenging  upon  them,  the  sufferings  which 
the  Protestants  had  to  endur^in  other  countries.  The  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  negotiate  with  M.  de  Bordeaux  in- 

«  Morland's  History  of  the  Eyangelical  Churches,  pp.  567 — 679. 
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formed  him  that  the  Protector  would  not  sign  the  treaty  until 
the  Court  of  France  had  exerted  all  its  influence  at  Turin  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Vaudois  to  their  liberties. 
Cromwell  still  gave  the  most  earnest  and  vigilant  attention 
to  this  affair,  and  sometimes,  with  views  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  Prance :  his  agent  Stoupe,  whom  Mazarin  had 
also  taken  into  his  service,  for  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  one  day  intimated  to  M.  de  Bordeaux  that  the 
Protector  might  probably  demand  the  cession  of  the  Vaudois 
valleys  to  the  King  of  France,  which  would  become  a  pledge 
of  close  friendship  between  the  two  States.  But  it  was  in 
*  concert  more  frequently  with  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe 
that  Cromwell  sought  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Vaudois; 
he  urged  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Swiss  Cantons  to  pre- 
pare for  war  on  their  behalf;  and  he  despatched  a  new  envoy, 
Mr.  George  Downing,  to  Geneva,  with  instructions  to  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  energetic  measures,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  to  Turin,  with  Morland  and  the  ministers  of  Switzer- 
land and  Holland,  in  order  to  obtain  some  definite  settlement 
of  the  business.  His  confidential  friends  mentioned  Nice  and 
Villafranca,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  as  points  at  which  Eng- 
lish troops  might  easily  disembark.* 

These  rumors,  this  imminency  of  war  and  fresh  political 
complications,  greatly  disturbed  Mazarin,  who  was  always 
equally  ready  to  fear  and  hope.  Caring  little  for  general 
ideas  of  right  and  liberty,  he  took  no  interest  in  the  Vaudois, 
and  if  no  one  had  interfered  on  their  behalf,  he  would  have 
preferred  that  they  should  have  been  repressed  rather  than 

>  Mprland'fl  History  of  the  Evangelical  Ohnrches,  pp.  584 — 596 ;  Bordeaux 
to  Brienne,  May  27,  June  8,  10,  July  1,8,  28,  Angoat  6,  26,  1655 ;  Mazuiii 
to  Bordeaux,  July  9, 1655,  in  the  Archiyes  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de  France ; 
Thurloe  to  John  PeU,  June  8,  29,  July  7,  12,  20,  27,  28,  1655;  Vaughan's 
Protectorate  of  CromweU,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  206,  214,  219, 225,  227,  281;  Thur- 
loe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  696.     See  Appendix  XIX. 
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tederated ;  but  he  vtbb  %  moderate  and  prudent  Btatesman^ 
and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  difficulties  which  obstinate 
violence  might  occasion.  The  growing  influence  of  Crom- 
well on  the  Continent  was  regarded  by  him  with  suspicion ; 
he  dreaded  that  he  might  employ  it  to  foment  disturbances 
among  the  Protestants  of  France.  Above  all  things,  he 
ardently  desired  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peaoe  which 
had  been  so  long  in  negotiation  in  London,  and  which,  in  his 
view,  was  destined  to  effect  an  intimate  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  and  which  alone  could  enable  France 
to  gain  a  decisive  victory  in  her  contest  with  Spain.  "  The 
King,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Bordeaux,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1655,  "has  commanded  me  to  inform  you  that,  if  the  Pro- 
tector is  willing,  on  the  same  day  that  we  sign  the  accommo« 
dation,  to  commence  another  treaty  of  o£Eensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  you  are  ready  to  proceed  with  it;  that  you  will 
even  consent  to  insert,  in  the  first  treaty,  an  article  pledging 
the  contracting  parties  to  a  more  intimate  union,  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and 
which  might  really  be  arranged  within  twenty-four  hours."* 
The  aSkiT  of  the  Yaudois  put  an  end  to  all  this  labor  on  the 
part  of  Mazarin,  and  delayed  the  realization  of  his  hopes:  he 
resolved  to  bring  it  at  once  to  a  conclusion;  peremptory 
orders  were  sent  to  M.  Servien,  at  Turin,  to  insist  on  an 
immediate  pacification,  and  to  declare  that  the  King  of 
France  would  withdraw  his  support  from  whichever  party 
refused  to  consent  to  it ;  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1655,  a 
tjjeaty  of  peace,  known  by  the  name  of  Patentes  de  Ordce^ 
was  signed  at  Pignerol,  which  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in 
the  valleys,  annulled  all  prosecutions  that  had  been  com- 
menced in  reference  thereto,  and  restored  to  the  Vaudois 
their  ancient  privileges,  namely — liberty  of  conscience,  trade, 

1  ArcMyes  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de  France. 
VOL.  II.— 18 
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and  transit ;  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  true,  of  consider-* 
able  severity  and  harshness,  which*  could  not  fail  to  give  rise 
to  new  disturbances  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  from  which 
Cromwell  would  probably  have  saved  the  Vaudois,  if  his 
agents  had  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  final  negotia- 
tiongf.' 

The  negotiations  were  already  concluded,  and  the  treaty 
of  Pignerol  signed,  when  Downing,  passing  through  France 
on  his  way  to  Geneva,  had  an  interview,  at  La  Ffere,  with 
Mazarin,  who  overwhelmed  him  with  the  politest  attentions, 
placing  his  servants  and  carriages  at  his  orders,  and  even 
sending  him  his  own  supper,  with  this  complimentary  mes- 
sage: "As  it  is  too  late  for  Mr.  Downing  to  provide  any- 
thing, I  have  sent  him  what  was  made  ready  for  myself,  and 
I  will  seek  a  supper  elsewhere."  The  Cardinal  conversed 
with  Downing  for  nearly  two  hours.  "  Of  all  things  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  a  right  understanding  with  his 
highness  the  Lord  Protector;  I  will  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  evidence  it ;  if  a  strict  alliance  be  made,  nothing 
will  be  too  hard  for  us,  for  I  look  upon  it  as  necessary  to  us 
both.  As  for  Charles  Stuart  and  that  family,  they  shall  be 
of  no  more  consideration  than  the  brotherhood  between  the 
Queen  of  France  is  at  present.  As  to  the  Protestants  in 
France,  as  I  have  been  their  friend  to  keep  them  from  wrong, 
since  I  have  had  the  management  of  afiairs  here,  so  if  there 
be  anything  that  his  Highness  wishes  to  have  done  on  their 
behalf,  which  is  consistent  with  the  honor  of  France,  I  will 
do  it,  though  for  my  part,  I  have  not  interposed  on  behalf  of 

'Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  August  19,  1665;  in  the  Archiyes  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res  de  France ;  Morland  to  John  Pell,  August  14^1655 ;  in  Vaughan's 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  toI.  i.  p.  256 ;  Morland's  History  of  the  Evange- 
lical Churches,  pp.  613 — 669 ;  Muston's  Israel  des  Alpes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  886, 
895. 
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tlie  Catholics  in  England.  The  accommodation  now  in  Pied- 
mont  is  by  my  master's  intercession."' 

Cromwell  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  hear  that  matters 
had  been  thus  accommodated — that  the  envoys  of  Switzer- 
land had  acted  in  concert  with  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
and  that  the  Vaudois  no  longer  needed  his  assistance.  He 
received  the  news  of  the  pacification  without  pleasure,  and 
his  councillors  more  than  once  intimated  to  M.  de  Bordeaux 
that  the  Protector  was  fiilly  aware  of  the  reasons  which  had 
caused  this  eagerness  to  terminate^  without  his  co-operation, 
an  af&rir  in  which  he  had  taken  such  deep  interest.'  But  it 
,  was  impossible  for  him  to  complain.  Other  intelligence  now 
teached  Cromwell,  of  more  serious  importance  to  himself, 
and  which  rendered  Mazarin's  friendship  more  valuable  to 
him  than  he  had  hitherto  considered  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1665,  nothing  further  was  known 
in  London  regarding  Penn's  squadron,  than  that  it  had  ar- 
rived at  Barbadoes,  and  sailed  thence  to  the  unknown  place 
of  its  destination.  Various  rumors  had  been  current  about  it, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  sometimes  it  was  said 
to  have  attacked  the  French  colonies,  sometimes  to  have  taken 
St.  Domingo  or  Havanna ;  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  re- 
garding it,  but  the  utmost  uncertainty  still  prevailed  as  to  its 
movements.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  an  express  messenger, 
coming  by  way  of  Ireland,  brought  a  letter  to  the  Protector, 
with  whom  Stoupe  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  Cromwell 
read  the  letter,  and  immediately  dismissed  Stoupe,  who  went 

»  Downing  to  Thurloe,  November  25,  1666 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol. 
iii.  p.  734. 

2  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  September  16,  October  7,  1655,  in  the  Archives  des 
Affaires  Etrangferes  de  France ;  Morland  to  Pell,  August  and  September,  1655, 
and  Thurloe  to  Pell  and  Morland,  September  10  and  16,  1655,  in  Vaughan's 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  264,  265,  268,  272.  See  Appendix 
XIX. 
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away  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  received  dome  bad 
news.  He  learned  during  the  evening  that  his  conjectare 
was  well  founded,  and  sent  immediate  information  of  it  to  his 
correspondent  at  Brussels;  and  the  Spanish  government 
learned  by  this  means  that  the  English  expedition  had  dis- 
embarked at  St.  Domingo,  and  attempted  to  gain  possession 
of  the  island,  but  that  it  had  completely  failed.* 

When  the  expedition,  towards  the  end  of  January,  1655, 
arrived  at  Barbadoes,  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  had 
already  arisen  between  the  two  commanders,  the  admiral  and 
the  general.  Penn  was  a  brave  and  experienced  seaman,  but 
very  punctilious  and  easily  offended;  Venables,  who  had 
never  held  a  chief  command  before,  was  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity, uneasy  about  his  responsibility,  and  but  little  loved  by 
his  men,  who  considered  him  indolent  and  avaricious.  -The 
recruits  which  the  army  obtained  in  the  West  Indies  consisted 
chiefly  of  bankrupt  colonists,  broken  Cavaliers,  and  foreign 
adventurers ;  an  undisciplined  mob,  who  were  more  intent 
on  pushing  their  own  fortune  than  on  achieving  success  in 
their  enterprise,  or  maintaining  the  honor  of  their  flag.  The 
provisions  which  the  fleet  was  to  take  on  board  at  Barbadoes 
had  not  arrived  on  the  81st  of  March,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  set  sail.  In  obedience  to  OromwelPs  orders,  the  commanders 
had  waited  until  they  reached  the  West  Indies  before  they 
opened  the  instructions  which  informed  them  of  the  precise 
object  of  their  expedition.  On  the  lith  of  April,  the  squadron, 
with  nearly  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  sight 
off  the  south-east  coast  of  St.  Domingo.  A  council  was  held 
on  board  to  arrange  the  plan  of  attack;  it  appeared  that,  by 
landing  all  their  forces  at  the  same  point,  near  the  town  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  falling  unexpectedly  upon  it,  they  could 

»  Thurloe'a  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  417,  434,  623,  636,  662;  Vaughan's 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  229 :  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own 
Time,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 
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hardly  fail  to  gain  possession  of  it;  but  the  admiral,  the 
general,  and  Commissary  Winslow,  who  was  associated  with 
them  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement  on  this  point.  The  troops  were  divided  into  two 
bodies;  a  small  detachment,  under  Colonel  BuUer,  disem- 
barked near  the  town;  the  main  body,  under  General  Ven- 
ables,  landed  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  leagues ;  and 
it  was  hoped  by  this  means  to  distract  the  attention  and 
divide  the  force  of  the  Spaniards.  But  when  Venables  at- 
tempted to  rejoin  BuUer,  a  three  days'  march  under  a  burning 
sun,  sometimes  oyer  sandy  plains,  and  sometimes  through 
dense  jungle,  with  the  accompaniments  of  thirst,  bad  food, 
and  excessive  fatigue,  spread  ill-humor,  discouragement,  and 
dysentery  among  the  troops.  On  the  18th  of  April,  having 
effected  a  junction  and  set  themselves  in  movement  to  attack 
the  place,  the  two  detachments  suddenly  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade. The  Spaniards  concealed  in  the  ravines  and  thickets, 
kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  English,  who  were  utterly  unable 
to  discover  their  invisible  foes.  Several  officers  were  killed, 
the  soldiers  murmured,  and  refused  to  proceed ;  the  hesita- 
tion became  general;  and,  instead  of  advancing,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  &11  back  on  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation,  and 
send  to  the  fleet  for  provisions  and  reinforcements.  It  was 
not  until  eight  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  April,  after  blunder- 
ings  which  disgraced  the  leaders  and  disheartened  the  sol- 
diers, that  the  army  once  more  began  its  march  to  St.  Domingo ; 
but  on  the  very  next  day,  in  passing  through  a  narrow  defile, 
the  vanguard  fell  into  a  fresh  ambuscade,  and  was  at  once 
thrown  into  disorder ;  in  vain  did  a  few  brave  men  expose 
themselves,  the  cowards  fell  back  on  the  cavalry,  who,  in  their 
turn,  fell  back  on  the  main  body^  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  generaVs  own  regiment.  The  fugitives  blocked  up  the 
pass  in  their  haste  to  escape ;  and  but  for  the  energy  of  brave 
Major-General  Heane,  who  was  killed,  with  his  best  officers, 

18* 
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in  a  desperate  but  glorious  attempt  to  cover  this  disgracrful 
retreat,  the  Spaniards  would  have  destroyed  the  entire  Eng- 
lish army.  They  retreated  on  this  occasion  to  their  most 
distant  landing-place ;  and  there,  deliberations  and  communi- 
cations were  renewed  between  the  army  and  fleet.  Penn 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  contemptuous  censure;  Veaft- 
bles,  to  clear  himself  from  blame,  cashiered  Adjutant-General 
Jackson  for  misconduct,  and  hanged  some  of  the  fugitives ; 
Commissary  Winslow  fell  ill  and  died.  Amid  this  general 
disorder,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be  uselesfi 
to  attempt  a  third  attack  on  St.  Domingo.  What  was  to  be 
done  after  such  a  defeat?  and  how  could  they  consent  to  do 
nothing  after  such  great  preparations  ?  How  could  they  r^ 
turn  to  England,  and  face  the  Protector,  without  having  at 
least  some  victory  to  allege  in  their  own  vindication?  The 
idea  occurred  to  some  one  of  them  to  seek  another  conquest 
in  those  seas.  On  the  3d  of  May,  the  fleet,  having  taken  the 
troops  OD  board  once  more,  sailed  from  St.  Domingo ;  on  the 
9th,  it  appeared  before  Jamaica,  an  island  far  less  known  and 
less  importanf  than  the  other,  but  yet  of  great  extent  and 
fertility.  On  the  following  day,  a  landing  was  effected,  the 
town  was  taken,  and  the  Spanish  population,  who  were  far 
from  numerous,  fled  to  the  mountains.  Having  thus  made  a 
conquest,  a  portion  of  the  English  army  w;as  left  to  garrison 
the  island;  twelve  ships,  under  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral 
Goodson,  were  stationed  along  the  coast;  and  towards  the 
end  of  June,  within  a  few  days  of  eaoh  other,  Penn  and 
Venables  returned  to  England,  where  they  arrived,  the 
former  on  the  81st  of  August,  and  the  latter  on  the  9th  of 
September,  preceded  by  long  apologies  for  their  failure,  and 
very  uneasy  as  to  the  reception  they  would  meet  with  from 
the  Protector.^ 

,»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  249—252,  411,  604—508,  509,  546, 
646,  689,  755 ;  Memorials  of  Sir  William  Pemi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  80—132 ;  Har- 
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Cromwell  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower  for  having  Tetumed 
home  without  orders,  and  announced  his  intention  to  institute 
a  strict  examination  into  their  conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  them  to  trial.  The  failure  of  their  enterprise  was  a 
-  bitter  disappointment  to  him,  for  he  now  found  himself  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain,  and  had  commenced  it  with  a 
defeat,  instead  of  the  brilliant  success  he  had  anticipated. 
He  felt  it  keenly.  His  enemies  took  no  pains  to  dissemble 
their  joy :  most  of  his  advisers  declared  at  once  that  they 
had  always  disapproved  of  the  expedition;  and  theexam^ 
nation  of  Penn  and  Yenables  before  the  Council  of  StBte, 
made  it  evident  that  the  leadeis,  whom  Cxomwdl  had  chosen, 
were  unfit  for  their  post,  and  that  the  equipment  and  supply 
of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  his  broAer-in-law, 
Desborough,  had  not  beep  carefully  attended  to.  Whenever 
additional  details  on  the  subject  reached  him,  Cromwell  shut 
himself  up  in  a  room  by  himself  to  read  them,  and  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  speak  on  the  matter  even  to  his  most 
trusted  friends.  His  health  even  seemed  to  sufiEer  in  oonse- 
quenoe.  "  This  want  of  success,"  wrote  Bordeaux  to  Brieime, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1655,  "is  the  prindpal  cause  of  the 
Protector's  indisposition,  if  the  physician  who  formerly  gave 
me  faithful  accounts  of  his  illnesses,  is  now  equally  sincere ; 
he  assures  me  that  instead  of  the  rumor  being  true,  that  he 
is  afflicted  by  the  stone,  it  is  only  a  bilious  colic,  which  oc- 
casionly  flies  to  the  brain ;  and  that  grief  often  persecutes 
him  more  than  either  of  these,  as  his  mind  is  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  endure  disgrace."*  But  neither  this  internal  agita- 
tion, nor  his  threats  of  severe  punishment  of  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition,  were  of  long  duration;  Cromwell  was  quick 
in  recovering  from  painful  impressions,  always  ready  to  look 

ieian  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  510—623 ;  Godwin's  ffistory  of  the  Commwiweiilth, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  189—203. 

»  Archives  des  Affaires  Etraagferes  de  France. 
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on  the  bright  side  of  events,  and  kindly  towards  his  servants . 
The  disastrous  narratives  that  had  come  from  the  army  and 
fleet  were  suppressed ;  and  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
importance  of  Jamaica,  the  third  of  the  West  Indian  isles. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  for  taming  its  fertility  to 
advantage,  and  r^ulating  its  government.  It  was  even  pro- 
posed  that  Lambert  should  be  sent  thither  as  governor ;  but 
this  proposition  was  doubtless  made  rather  with  a  view  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  conquest,  than  with  any  expectation 
that  he  would  accept  it.  Disappointment  at  the  past  gave 
way  to  cares  for  the  future.  Preparations  were  commenced^ 
in  the  various  ports,  for  fitting  out  another  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies:  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  detention  and  exami- 
nation, Penn  and  Venables  were  liberated  firom  the  Tower, 
disgraced,  but  not  prosecuted.' 

Spain  and  France,  CardeSas  and  Bordeaux,  helped  Crom- 
well to  forget  his  disappointment  in  the  pressure  of  business. 
In  announcing  to  his  Court  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
againt  St.  Domingo,  CardeSas  denounced  the  Protector  in 
the  harshest  terms,  characterizing  his  action  as  one  "of -in&- 
mous  malignity  and  abominable  perfidy  f  but  at  the  same 
time,  feeling,  jdoubtless,  desirous  to  remain  as  ambassador  in 
London,  he  endeavored  to  prevent  the  two  nations  from 
coming  to  open  war,  and  even  to  renew  negotiations  of  alliant^e 
between  France  and  England;  "for,"  he  said,  "it  would  lie 
a  great  advantage  to  your  Majesty,  that  these  dififerences 
should  be  accommodated  at  the  outset,  and  that  the  Protector 
should  abandon  his  evil  designs."*    Bordeaux,  on  his  side, 

»  On  the  25th  of  October,  1655.  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1,  6, 
21,  22,  28,  88,  177;  Memorials  of  Sir  William  Pemi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134—142; 
Don  Alonzo  de  CardeBas  to  King  Philip  IV.,  December  30,  1655,  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  Simancas. 

•  CardeKas  to  King  Philip  IV.,  August  12,  September  6,  and  October  4, 
1655;  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas. 
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hastened  to  state  to  the  Commissioners,  with  whom  he  was  iie<- 
gotiating,  that  "the  King,  his  master,  still  entertained  the  same 
sentiments,  and  that,  if  the  Protector  would  make  overtures 
to  him,  he  would  meet  with  every  readiness  to  come  to  terms."^ 
The  Court  of  Madrid  acted  more  worthily  than-  its  ambassa- 
dor :  on  learning  what  had  occurred  at  St.  Domingo,  it  con- 
ferred the  title  of  marquis  and  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
ducats  on  the  governor  of  the  island ;  laid  a  general  embargo 
on  the  ships  and  property  of  the  English  merchants  in  Spain ; 
threw  several  of  them  into  prison;  and  sent  orders  to  Car- 
deSas  to  demand  an  audience  to  take  leave,  and  to  quit  Lon- 
don immediately.*  Mazarin  and  Briennewere^  little  less 
hasty  than  Bordeaux,  and  seemed  inclined  to  think  that,  after 
the  defeat  which  Cromwell  had  just  experienced,  they  would 
be  able  to  treat  with  him  on  better  terms.^  But  Cromwell 
easily  discerned,  in  spite  of  these  marks  of  hostility  and 
their  indisposition  to  make  advances,  that  the  Court  of  Spain 
feared  him,  and  the  Court  of  France  needed  his  alliance;  he 
was  haughty  in  his  demeanor  towards  Bordeaux,  and  rough 
to  Cardeaas.  "  I  have  just  been  informed,"  wrote  Bordeaux 
to  Brienne,  on  the  80th  of  September,  1655,  "  that  the  Coun- 
cil considered  that  they  would  be  acting  meanly  if,  after  the 
disgrace  they  have  suffered  in  the  Indies,  they  were  to  come 
to  me  to  propose  a  peace ;  and  that,  now  there  no  longer  re- 
mains any  obstacle  to  our  treaty,  it  was  for  me  to  propose  its 
signature  if  my  orders  continued  unchanged."*  Bordeaux 
demanded  that  the  treiaty  should  be  signed ;  and  as  soon  as 

1  Bordeanz  to  Brienne,  September  SO,  1665 ;  in  the  Archiyes  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  de  France. 

*  Instructions  to  CardefSas,  September,  1655 ;  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas ; 
Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  19,  21,  24,  46. 

*  Brienne  to  Mazarin,  October  7,  1655 ;  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres de  France. 

^  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  France. 
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Cromwell  knew  that  he  was  fully  determined  to  do  so,  he 
sent  Cardefias  his  passports,  with  orders  to  leave  England 
within  four  days,  and  placed  a  frigate  at  his  disposal  for  his 
conveyance  home.*  Cardefias  embarked  at  Dover  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1655,  and  on  the  same  day  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  between  France  and  England  was  finally 
signed.  "  Our  conference,"  wrote  Bordeaux  to  Briehne,  on 
the  following  day,  "ended  in  the  expression  of  mutual 
wishes  that  the  treaty  might  forever  re-establish  true  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations.  If  it  have  lost  its  gracefulness 
by  its  long  postponement,  it  would  seem  that  the  rupture 
with  Spain^s  likely  to  lend  it  new  charms."*  On  the  28th 
of  November  following,  the  treaty  with  France  and  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  Spain  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  of  London.'  About  six  weeks  afterwards  Bor- 
deaux took  leave  of  the  Protector,  as  he  was  about  to  spend 
a  few  months  inr Paris  ;*  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  1655, 
Cromwell  completed  the  official  connection  between  the  two 
States.  He  appointed  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Lockhart,  to 
be  his  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  A  few 
months  later,  in  order  to  remove  every  pretext  of  distrust,  by 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  Barri^re,  the  agent  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond^,  was  requested  to  leave  England,  and 
he  was  refused  the  use  of  a  frigate,  which  he  had  demanded, 
in  order  to  surround  his  departure  with  some  folat.* 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  rupture  between 
Cromwell  and  the  Court  of  Madrid  was  complete,  all  the 

>  CardeBas  to  King  Philip  IV.,  Dover,  November  8,  1655 ;  in  the  Archives 
of  Simanoas. 

'  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  November  4,  1655 ;  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires 
Etrangferes  de  France.    See  Appendix  XX. 

•  Cromwelliana,  p.  154;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 

*  Thurloe*s  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  146. 
.  •  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  757. 
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enemies  of  the  Protector,  both  royalists  wid  republicans,  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  set  themselves  in  movement 
to  take  advantages  of  the  chances  oflfered  them  by  this  new 
posture  of  afeirs.  Ever  since  his  return  to  Cologne,  after 
the  failure  of  the  insurrection  fomented  and  abandoned  by 
his  favorite  Rochester,  Charles  II.  had  resided  there  in  po- 
verty, idleness,  and  despondency,  incessantly  seeking  assist- 
ance from  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the 
Pope  himself;  recklessly  pledging  his  faith  and  future  power 
in  public  to  the  Protestants,  and  in  secret  to  the  Catholics, 
as  his  necessities  dictated,  and  licentiously  devoting  himself 
to  his  pleasures  and  his  mistresses,  fr^m  whose  arms  his 
honest  advisers,  Hyde  and  Ormonde,  had  great  difficulty  in 
tearing  him  once  a  week,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  attend  to 
his  affairs.  His  interest  in  them  revived  in  some  degree 
when  he  began  to  hope  that  Spain,  having  quarrelled  with 
Crpmwell,  might  at  length  lend  him  some  assistance.  At 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  partisans  he  proceeded,  without 
retinue,  to  Brussels,  to  confer  on  this  subject  with  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  and  the  Count  de  Fuensaldagna,  who  had  not 
yet  resigned  the  government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to 
Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  Marquis  de  Carracena.  At  the 
same  time  there  also  atrived  in  Flanders  a  man  who  was, 
perhaps,  Cromwell's  most  inveterate  enemy — Colonel  Sexby, 
a  stern,  morose,  and  indefatigable  republican,  who,  for  the 
last  year,  had  been  travelling  incessantly  between  London 
and  Brussels,  Brussels  and  Madrid,  Madrid  and  Paris,  offer- 
ing his  services  wherever  he  went  to  get  rid  of  the  Protector, 
and  seeking  accomplices  for  conspiracy,  insurrection,  war, 
and  assassination  in  all  directions.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  inform  the  Spanish  government  of  the  English  expe- 
dition against  St.  Domingo,  and  this  had  gained  him  a  little 
money  and  credit  at  Madrid.  He  now  came  from  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  continue  the  preparations  of  his 
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etenml  plot,  escaping  all  the  reaeandraB  of  Cromwell's  policy 
vrho  had  seized  a  portion  of  his  money,  bat  had  been  unable 
to  capture  his  person.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias,  who  had 
been  residing  at  Brussels  since  the  termination  of  bis  em- 
bassy, and  who  believed  that  the  republicans  were  miich 
stronger  in  England  than  the  royalistas,  knew  Sexby,  and 
was  fully  cognizant  of  his  intrigufis.  Cluudes  EL  was  nrged 
to  see  him;  his  gravest  counsdlors,  who  had  by  this  time 
rejoined  him,  were  of  this  opinion  also;  and  the  two  exiles 
had  a  meeting  at  Bruges,  where  they  conversed  kmg  and 
anxiously  about  their  affitirs.  Agreeing,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, as  to  their  object,  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  means 
to  be  pursued  for  attaining  it  Sexby  required  that  the 
king  shotdd  keep  silence,  refrain  from  putting  himself  for* 
ward,  and  rest  satisfied  with  giving  secret  assistance  to  tiie 
conspirators,  who  would  undertake  to  get  up  an  insurrection 
in  England,  to  jpossess  themselves  of  a  port,  and  then,  if 
n^oessajy,  to  open  an  entrance  into  the  country  to  an  army 
of  royalists  and  Spaniards.  Charles  and  counsellors  had  but 
little  faith  in  Sexby's  promises,  and  little  inclination  to  trust 
tiie  royal  fortune  to  republicans.  But  among  exiles  and 
conspirators  ocnnmon  necessities  and  animosities  remove  all 
objections  and  screen  all  falsehoods.  The  King  and  the 
Leveller  fraternized  and  acted  in  concert,  both  at  Brussels 
and  Madrid,  in  order  to  obtain  effectual  support  from  Spain, 
and  in  England,  in  order  to  arraoge  a  great  rebellion.* 

The  Court  of  Spain  accepted  these  allies,  but  with  hesita- 
tion and  rdttctanoe;  it  had  decided  upon  war  against  Crom- 
well, at  the  last  extremity,  and  with  unfeigned  regret;  it  bad 

1  Clarendon's  fiistory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  tU.  pp.  182—186,  237,  278, 
279;  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  169,  170,  180;  Thurloe's  State 
Papers,  vol.  v.  pp.  37,  100,  169, 178,  319,  349,  vol.  vi.  pp.  829—833,  vol.  vii. 
p.  S25 ;  Carte's  Ormonde  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86—108 ;  Cardellas  to  Pbffip 
IV,,  December  28,  1665,  in  tlie  Arohives  of  SimancM. 


no  imh'to  engage  irretrievably  aad  desperately' in  hostilities 
with  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  in  want  of  money,  even  to 
commence  (^rations.  Its  ministers  in  .the  Netherlands 
would  not  permit  Charles  IL  to  fix  his.residenqe  either  at 
Brussels  or  Antwerp ;.  tl^ey  wished  him  to  return  to  Cologne, 
and  be  had  great  difEk^ulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  r^de,  witii 
&  smaUrretantie,.'at  Brages.i  At-every  step  ^i  the  negotiation, 
it  was  necessary  to  await  orders  from  Madrid;  and  fvofa 
iMajdrid  the  constant  order  was  to  avoid, precipitation  and 
publicity  :•  they  promised  to  support  Charles,  but  not  to  ayaw 
his  cause  openly.  iLike  Sexby,  the  Spaniards  requested  him 
to  remain  in  the  background,  and  to  commend  them  to  his 
friends,  without  committing  to  them  his  standard.  >  Charles, 
on  the  contrary,  was  convinced  that,  for  the  achievement  of 
success,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity, 
the  declared  friendship  and  public  demonstration  of  the 
Court  of  Spain  were  indispensable;  the  royalists  of  England 
will  not  move,  he  said,  unless  they  find  themselves  strongly 
supported ;  but  they  would  rise  all  over  the  country,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  if  the  King  of  Spain  were  to  proclaim  himself 
the  friend  and  ally  of  their  King.  After  many  protracted 
conferences,  and  much  lengthy  correspondence,  and  notwith- 
standing, the  oppo^tion  of  the  Oouncil  of  State,  at  Madrid, 
a  treaty  of  alliance  was. ^nally  concluded,  on  the  12th.  of 
April,  16S6,. between  the  two  kings;  Philip  IV..  promised 
Charles  II.  a:  body  of  six  thousand  me%  and  an  wnual  pen- 
sion of  ten  [thousand  guinpas  Jbr  hiniself  and  his  younger 
brother,  the. Duke  of  Gloucester,  ^irho  was  living  wi$h.,t4?^, 
^ncQQKMtion  that,  ^n  his  side,  Charles  should  raise.among 
his  subjects  four  regiments,  of  which  the  colonels  were  im- 
mediately appointed;  that,  he  shoidd  summon  beneath  his 
standard  the  Irish  who  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  France; 
and  that,  with  these  united  forces,  he  should  effect  a  landing 
VOL.  II.— 19 
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in  England,  as  soon  as  sucb  an  enterprise  could  be  attempted 
with  any  chance  of  success.* 

Although  these' mutual  promises  were  executed,  on  both 
sides,  with  great  incompleteness  and  delay,  Cromwell  and 
Mazarin  were  alarmed.  It  was  a  serious  matter  for  Crom- 
well, that  one  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  who 
had  recently  been  so  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Charles  11^ 
should  have  now  become  his  dedared  and  active  ally.  What 
would  it  serve  the  Protector  that  he  had  drained  Ireland  of 
royalist  soldiers,  if  they  were  soon  to  be  assembled  again  in 
Flanders,  under  the  banners  of  the  exiled  King?  With  the 
help  of  Spain,  their  embarkation  was  possible ;  and  if  an 
invasion  were  eflected  from  without,  an  insurrection  would 
assuredly  take  place  within  the  country.  Mazarin,  on  his 
side,  was  desirous  to  reitain  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  was  greatly  displeased  to  find  them  ready  to 
disband,  and  even  to  march  in  a  body  into  the  ^anish  Nether- 
lands, at  the  call  of  their  King.  An  expedient  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  these  two  crafty  politicians,  which  might  deliver 
them,  in  part  at  least,  from  their  anxieties.  The  brother  <rf 
Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  serving,  for  four 
years,  in  the  French  army ;  he  had  earned  great  distinction 
by  his  bravery  and  military  strictness ;  and  he  ^as  regarded 
with  esteem  by  Turenne,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  high  opinion  of  him.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
the  24th  of  October  preceding,  that  Prince  was  to  be  seat 
out  of  France ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  there?  He  strongly  desired  to  remain, 
and  the  Queen  mother  desired  it  still  more;  he  would  thus 

■  Clartodon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Tol.  tH.  pp.  184—186 ;  Gardefiu 
to  PhlUp  rv.,  March  26,  July  29,  1666 ;  the  Archduke  Leopold  to  Philip  IV., 
April  8,  1656;  Deliberations  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State,  May  7,  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  December  16,  1666 ;  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas.  See  Ap- 
pendix XXI. 
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be  kept  separate  from  his  brotker  and  from  Spain :  perhaps, 
in  imitation  of  his  example,  and  by  means  of  his  influence,  the 
Irish  regiments  would  remain  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 
Mazarin  sounded  Cromwell  on  this  subject,  and  he  gladly 
fell  in  with  the  idea:  it  suited  them  both  thoroughly,  both 
in  substance  and  in  appearance.  Mazarin,  by  treating  with 
kindness  one  of  these  proscribed  princes  whom  he  had  re- 
cently been  constrained  to  abandon,  gave  pleasure  to  both 
his  King  and  Queen,  did  a  secret  service  to  Cromwell,  and 
kept  in  his  hand  an  instrument  which  might  one  day  be  use- 
ful.  .  Cromwell  proved  his  generosity  by  consenting  to  the 
plafi,  and  at  the  same  time  divided  the  forces  of  his  enemies. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary 
to  create  some  dispute  between  the  two  brothers,  which  would 
prevent  them  from  combining  and  acting  together:  an  intrigue 
managed  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Mazarin,  temporarily  pro- 
jduced  this  result.  In  consequence  of  certain  pretensions  and 
domestic  disputes  which  arose  between  the  servants  of  the 
two  Princes,  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Charles  II.,  had  gone  to  join  him  at  Bruges,  escaped 
one  day  from  Flanders,  and  passed  into  Holland,  in  order  to 
return  into  France  through  Germany.  It  was  believed  that 
the  two  brothers  had  quarrelled  irreconcilably;  and  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1656,  Cromwell  wrote  to  Mazarin:  "I 
must  return  your  Eminency  thanks  for  your  judicious 
management  of  our  weightiest  SLSair ;  an  afiair  wherein  your 
Eminency  is  concerned,  though  not  in  equal  degree  and 
measure  with  myself.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  fear  that  the 
Duke  had  condescended  to  his  brother.  But  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  his  character,  as  I  received  it  from  your  Eminency, 
that  fire  which  is  kindled  between  them  will  not  ask  bellows 
to  blow  it  and  keep  it  burning  .  .  .  The  obligations  and 
many  instances  of  affection  which  I  have  received  from  your 
Eminency,  do  engage  me  to  make  returns  suitable  and  com- 
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mensurate  to  your  merits;  bnt  although  I  Have  this  set'homfe 
vipon  my  spirit;  yet  I  may  not  (shall  I  tell  yon  I  cannot  ?),  at 
this  juncture  of  time,  and  as'  the  fiwje  of  my  affiiirs  now 
stands,  answer  to  your  call  for  toleration.  I  believe,  however; 
that  under  my  government,  your  Bminency,  in  behalf  of  the 
Catholics,  has  less  reason  for  complaint  as  to  rigor  upon 
men's  consciences,  than  under  the  Parliament.  Truly,  I  have 
plucked  many  out  of  the  fire — the  ragiiig  fire  of  persecution, 
which  did  tyrannize  over  their  consciences,  and  encroached 
by  an  arbitrariness  of  power  upon  theit*  estates.  And-  herein 
it  is  my  purpose,  as  soon  as  I  can  remove  impediments,  and 
some  weights  that  press  me  down;  to  make  a  fiirther  progress, 
arid  discharge  my  promise  to  your  Excellency ;  but  I  cannot 
now  give  a  public  declaration  of  my  sense  in  that  point."* 

Mazarin  would  have  been  glad  if,  in  return  for  his  good 
dffices,  Cromwell  had  not  compelled  him  to  receive  his  am- 
bassador Lockhart  in  Paris.  He  was  at  every  moment  be- 
side him,  a  troublesome  witness  of  his  tergiversations,  his 
double  manoeuvres;  and  his  coquettings  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Protector.  As  he  was  lesis  powerful  at  Court  than  in 
the  Council,  he  Was  afraid  that  in  that  gay  scene  therie  might 
be  scandal  spoken,  insults  oflFeted,  thoughtless  or  premedl^ 
tiated  impertinences  coitiiriitted;  perhaps  even  attacks  madfe^ 
of^  which  the  ambassador  of  the  regicide  usurper  wotild  be 
the  subject  and  victim.  Bordeaux,  on  his  returti  to  London,  in 
April,  1656,  had  orders  *to  use  allhis  eflforfe  to  prevent  Lock- 
hartV  departure ;  biit  it  was'  in  vain;  and  when,  after  insinu:«' 
ations  which  no  one  could  understarid,  he  ventured'  tb  spesik 
to  Thurloe  of  the  inconveniences  Which  might  attend  sUch 
an  embassy,  "  the  secretary,"  he  says,  "  after  giving  me  very 

>  Tliarioe*s  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  pp.  786,  786;  Memoirs  of  James  If.,  rol. 
i.  p.  878;  Clarendon's  State  Paj^ers,  vol.  iiU  p.  318;  Bordeaux  to  Maiarin, 
April  10,  1656;  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  Apnl  26,  1656;  in  the  ArchiTes  dos 
AfTaires  Etrangdres  de  France.     See  Appendix  XXIt.  ' 
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patient  attention,  told  me  that  its  8ole  object  was  a  desire  to 
confirm  to  his  Majesty  the  sentiments  which  the  Protector 
had  expressed  to  me  here ;  that  propriety  would  not  permit 
them  to  alter  a  resolution  which  had  once  been  adopted ;  and 
that,  as  joy  had  been  felt  on  my  return  here,  so  Colonel 
Lockhart  would  doubtless  find  a  similar  feeling  in  Paris." 
Mazarin  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  but  not,  as  he  usually 
did,  with  courtesy  and  compliments.  Lockhart,  who  arrived 
in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  May,  met  at  first  with  a  cool 
and  sometimes  even  disagreeable  reception;  but  he  was  as 
adroit  as  he  was  high-spirited,  and  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
a  powerful  master  of  whom  the  Cardinal  had  need.  He 
quickly  surmounted  the  difiiculties  of  his  position,  and  be- 
came the  object  of  Mazarines  caresses,  who  was  too  able  .a 
statesman  not  to  feel  how  important  it  was  to  secure  tbe 
good- will  of  a  man  of  such  capacity,  and  so  much  influence 
with  the  Protector.  It  is  part  of  the  consummate  art  of 
great  politicians  to  treat  matters  simply  and  frankly  when 
they  know  they  are  in  presence  of  rivals  who  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  neither  intimidated  nor  deceived.  Mazarin 
possessed  this  art,  and  Cromwell  almost  always  reduced  hinpi 
to  his  necessity.  There  was,  between  these  two  men,  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  concessions  and  resistances,  services  and 
refusals,  in  which  they  ran  little  risk  of  quarrelling,  for  thpy 
mutually  understood  each  other,  and  did  not  require  from 
one  another  anything  which  could  not  be  granted,  without 
doing  them  greater  injury  than  the  grant  would  have  doai^ 
them  service.  The  Protector  would  have  been  glad  for  tha 
Cardinal  to  have  furnished  him  with  money  for  the  vigorous 
execution  of  his  enterprises  against  Spain  in  America ;  but 
Mazarin,  who  could  see  no  advantage  to  France  or  himself 
in  such  a  course,  formally  declined  all  proposals  of  this  na- 
ture; and  Cromwell  was  not  oflFended.  Mazarin,  who,  in 
realit}'-,  was  desirous  to  arrive  at  peace  with  Spain  as  weU  as 
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urtth  Eiigland,  and  who  was  already  preparing  the  way  for 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  sent  M.  de  Lionne  to  Madrid^  in 
June,  1656,  to  open  negotiations ;  and  Cromwell,  who  had 
jtust  been  treating  with  France  as  to  the  basis  of  their  common 
war  against  Spain,  was  somewhat  siisipiciou^  of  this  proceed- 
ing; but  Mazarin  clearly  explained  to  Lockhairt  the  mofives 
which  had  led  fo  this  mission,  ahd  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  pfealife  to  eteiie  trdm  it. 
Lockhart  saw  his  meaning,  and  cothniuiiicafed  it  to  Crotii- 
well;  M.  de  iiorine  returned  from  his  embjissy*  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  any  result;   and  fer  from  having  Beeii 
shaken  by  this  temporary  distrust,  the  uriibh  between  the 
Cardinal  And  the  Protector  was  strengthened  and'  confirmed. 
They  both  judged  wisely  of  their  mutuil  necfete^ities  and 
powers,  and  maintained^  with  somewtat  suspicious  indiepewi- 
ence,  the  policy  which  they  had  adopted  in  (ioimraott;'' 
4     Ci'omwell,  by  that  policy,  had  Achieved  greatness  in  Eti- 
'  rope,  and  his  greatness  was  not  contested  6n  the  Continent'  as 
it  was  in  England,  for  it  rested,  abrbad,  on  skilful  and  stic- 
cessful  power,  unstained  by  crim6  or  tyranny.    If  he  hud 
not  always  sci^upuTousTy  riespected  the  law  of  nations,  he  had 
at  least  done  nothing  i6  reveal  a  limitless  and  unbridled  aih- 
bition;  though  raised  to  power  by  A  revolution,  he  had  hot 
sought  to  revoluliioiiize  even  those  States  with'  whibh  he  was 
6n  hostile  terms ;  he  had'  been  by  tutns  peacieful  and  war- 
like, atid'  moi*e  fre4ueritly  peacbfai  than  warlike;  with  the 
exception  of  the  (Jefeat  at  St.  Domingo,  and  that  had  led'  to 
a  useful  conquest,  he  had  succeeded  in  all  his  Undertakings. 

»  Bdrdda'uz  tfo  Bilenne,  May  1—29;  1656 ;  the  snme  to  the  saitoe,  A^pril'  10, 
1666 ;  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  April  10,  1666 ;  Maaarin  to  Bordieaux,  April  26, 
1666,  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangferes  de  France;  Thurloe's  State 
Papers,  voL  iv.  pp.  739,  759,  771,  vol.  v.  pp.  8,  82,  86,  131,  210,  217,  817, 
818,  819,  868 ;  Dumont's  Histoire  dcs  Ti^it^s  de  Paix,  vol.  i.  p.  606.  See 
Appendix  XXIT. 
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•He  was  botiiid  by  sincere  friendship  to  dl  the  Protestant 
States,  in  active  alliance  with  the  most  powerful  of  Catholic 
doveteigns — everywhere  present,  influential,  respected,  and 
•feared.  External  testimonies  of  the  respect  which  his  name 
and  powers  inspired,  reached  him  from  all  parts;  ihdepend- 
-eiitly  of  the  foreign  ministers  who'  habitudly  resided  at  his 
Court,  ambassadors  extraordinary  were  sent  from  Sweden, 
Poland,  Getmtay,  and  Italy,  solemnly  to  present  him  with 
the  homage  or  overtures  of  their  ma&ters.  Medals,  some- 
times of  quaintly  coarse  design,  were  struck  in  HoUatad,  to 
defebi^ate  id^  gl^ty,  ^nd  humble  kings  before  him.  An 
dquestiriato  portrait  of  him  was  displayed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  accompanied  By  soMe  disi'es^^ectftil  verises  \^egatding 
the  princei^  of  the  Continent.'  Tfhe  GttB.M  Duke  of  Tuscany 
'sent  to  iNftquest  his  portrait  for  the'  picture-gallery  of  his 
palace  at  Florence  f  and  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Giovanni 
Sagredo,  who  had  come  to  London  from  Paris,  thns  Wrote 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1656,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  his  age 
and  country:  "I  am  now  in  England:  the  aspect  of  this 
country  is  very  different  from  that  of  France ;  here  we  do 
not  see  ladies  going  to  court,  but  gentlemen  courting  the 
chase;  not  elegant  cavaliers,  but  cavalry  and  infantry;  in- 
stead of  music  and  ballets,  they  have  trumpets  and  drums ; 
they  do  not  speak  of  love,  but  of  Mars ;  they  have  no  come- 
dies, but  tragedies ;  no  patches  on  their  faces,  but  muskets 
on  their  shoulders;  they  do  not  neglect  sleep  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  but  severe  ministers  keep  their  adversaries  in 
incessant  wakefalness.  In  a  word,  everything  here  is  full  of 
disdain,  suspicion,  and  rough  menacing  faces.  .  .  King 
Charles  was  too  good  for  such  bad  times.  Cromwell  has 
expelled  the  Parliament;  he  speaks,  and  he  alone;  he  has 
the  authority  of  a  king,  though  he  has  not  the  name.    His 

'    >  Thurloe*8  State  Papers,  toI.  iii.  pp.  502,  540. 
«  Dixon's  Life  of  Blake,  p.  294. 
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title  is  that  of  Protector,  but  he  is  destroying  the  nobility. 
Such  a  number  of  troops  secure  his  power,  but  they  ruin 
and  overburden  the  country.  All  pay  is  for  the  soldiers. 
The  machine  is  strong,  but  I  do  not  think  it  durable;  it 
works  too  violently."^ 

Cromwell  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  power  and  glory, 
felt  that  his  position  was  not  secure,  and  longed  to  change 
it;  for  more  than  eighteen  months  he  had  governed  alone 
and  arbitrarily ;  his  strong  good  sense  warned  him  that  abso- 
lute power  soon  wears  itself  out;  and  that,  even  though 
blessed  with  good  fortune,  no  man  can  long  govern  in  isola- 
tion and  without  supporters.  The  war  with  Spain  had  al- 
ready involved  him,  and  threatened  to  involve  him  still  more 
deeply,  in  expenses  which  he  would  be  unable  to  meet  with- 
out fresh  taxes.  He  perceived  the  necessity  of  his  position; 
arid  he  believed  that,  after  so  many  successes,  the  day  had 
come  for  establishing  a  legal  and  durable  order  of  things:  he 
convoked  another  Parliament. 

»  Lettere  Inedite  di  Messer  OioTanni  Sagredo,  p.  29  (Venice,  1839). 
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Some  moBths  before  adopting  this  resolution,  either  from 
premeditation  or  instinct,  Cromwell  had  done  an  act  which 
revealed  his  intention  to  call  upon  the  country  to  support 
his  power.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1656,  he  published  a 
proclamation  ordaining  a  general  fast  and  public  prayers 
throughout  England,  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  a  blessing 
from  on  high  on  his  government,  and  beseeching  "  the  Lord 
to  discover  the  Achan,  who  had  so  long  obstructed  the  set- 
tlement of  these  distracted  kingdoms."*  Such  ceremonies 
were  then  so  frequent  that  they  often  passed  unnoticed,  as 

I  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Cbmmonwealtli,  Yol.  iii.  p.  164;  Godwin's  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealtli;  yoI;  It.  p.  260. 
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simple  manifestations  of  ordinary  and  official  piety.  But 
the  most  eminent  of  the  republican  leaders,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
did  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  present  solemnity.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  favorite  residence,  Belleau,  in  Lincolnshire; 
a  stranger,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  hia 
party,  and  to  all  active  opposition.  When,  however,  he  saw 
the  Protector  addressing  himself  to  the  people,  and  announc- 
ing, though  remotely,  his  intention  to  solicit  their  aid,  ha 
resolved  to  enter  the  field  once  more ;  and  in  April  or  May, 
1656,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Healing  Ques- 
tion, propounded  and  resolved,  upon  occasion  of  the  late 
public  and  seasonable  call  to  humiliation,  in  order  to  love 
and  union  amongst  the  honest  party ;  and  with  a  desire  to 
apply  balsam  to  the  wound,  before  it  become  incurable." 

It  was  a  brief,  firm,  and  clear  exposition  of  the  essential 
principles  of  republican  government,  as  they  were  under- 
stood by  Vane  and  his  friends:  the  complete  and  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  the  sole  source  of  all  power;  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  one  single  assembly,  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  people,  and  alone  in  possession  of  the 
government;  liberty  of  conscience,  a  sacred  right,  laid  down 
as  a  fundamental  maxim;  without,  however,  explicitly  in- 
cluding, or  formally  excluding,  the  Catholics  or  Episcopa- 
lians ;  the  exclusive  reservation  of  political  rights,  for  an 
indeterminate  time,  to  the  partisans  of  the  good  cause,  that 
is,  of  the  revolution;  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of  Stat© 
for  life,  under  the  control  and  by  the  choice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  perhaps,  if  circumstances  required,  the  investi- 
ture of  a  single  man  with  the  executive  power:  such  was 
the  plan  of  conciliation  proposed  by  Vane  to  England  and 
to  the  Protector.  To  obtain  its  acceptance  by  those  whose 
co-operation  was  evidently  indispensable  to  him,  he  spoke  of 
the  army  in  flattering  terms,  saying:  "  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
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an  honest  and  wise  general,  and  sober  faithful  officers;  and 
lie  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  embody  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
of  honest  men,  and  espouse  the  same  cause,  acting  in  their 
primitive  simplicity,  huiiiility,  and  trust "  But  beside  these 
hypocritical  compliments,  were  bitter  words  regarding  the 
danger  incurred  by  public  liberties,  when  their  "  fair  branches 
are  planted  on  the  root  of  a  private  and  selfish  interest; 
•\l7hence  sprung  the  evil  of  that  government  which  rose  in 
and  with  the  Norman  conquest."  The  whole  pamphlet  wa6 
a  singular  compound  of  lofty  sentiments  and  narrow  ideas, 
patriotic  sincerity,  and  blind  attachment  to  unpractical  and 
factious  opinions,  ^ane  proposed  to  establish  a  government 
in  England,  by  excluding  from  it  all  those  great  powers, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  vanquished  or  victorious,  \fhich 
had  ever  exercised  powerful  sway  oyer  English  society.  He 
outlawed  the  royalist  as  well  as  Charles  Stuart  himself  f  and 
he  called  upon  Cromwell  and  his  officers  either  to  join  the 
republican  clique  whom  they  had  formerly  expelled,  or  to 
abdicate.* 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  give  Cromwell  any  new  in- 
formation as  to  the  feelings  of  his  enemies,  or  to  turn  him 
aside  from  his  own  firm  purpose.  The  assembling  of  a  Par- 
liament was  resolved  upon ;  the  writs,  issued  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1656,  appointed  the  elections  to  take  place  in  August, 
and  fixed  the  opening  of  Parliament  for  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber following.  Grreisit  agitation  immediately  Spread  through- 
out England ;  parties  were  held  in  strong  restraint,  but  they 
were  living  and  ready  to  start  into  activity  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  mofvemerit  was  allowed  them.  Yane's  pamphlet, 
though  written  with  no  great  Vigor  or  brilliancy,  was  eagerly 

*  Vane's  Pamphlet,  as  reprinted  entire  in  iStiG  Somers's  Tracts,  voL  yi.  pp. 
803—815,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  Tolumo  of  Mr.  Forster's  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth. 
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read.  "  Sir  Harry  Vane,"  wrote  Thurloe  to  Hemy  Crom- 
well, on  the  Ittth  of  June,  1656,  "hath  lately  put  forth  a  new 
form  of  government,  plainly  laying  aside  thereby  that  which 
now  is.  At  the  first  coming  oat  of  it,  it  was  applauded ; 
but  now,  upon  second  thoughts,  it  is  rejected  as  being  imprac- 
ticable, and '  aiming  in  truth  at  the  setting  up  the  .Long  Par- 
liament again.  But  all  men  judge  that  he  hath  some  very 
good  hopes;  that  he-shows  so  much  courage.  It  doth  cer- 
tainly behove  us  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  that  interest." 
A  second  pamphlet  entitled,  "  England's  Bemembrancer,  or 
a  wo(rd  in  season  to  all  Englishmen,  respecting  the  ensuing 
elections,"  which  appeared  soon  after,  greatly  increased  the 
excitement  of  the  public  and  the  anxiety  of  the  government. 
In  a  few  simple  and  practical  pages,  the  writer  advocated  the 
most  open  and  earnest  opposition.  "  It  may  be,"  he  said, 
**  that  some  of  you  tender-hearts,  being  troubled  at  what  hath 
been  done  by  the  Lord  Protector  (so-called),  are  afraid  to 
vote  in  the  choice  of  your  deputies;  lest  you  should  seem 
thereby  to  approve  his  power.  But  if  a  thief  should  stop 
your  way  to  your  own  house  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  bid 
you  go  home,  would  any  of  you  scruple  to  go  home  because 
the  thief  had  before  exercised  a  power  to  which  he  had  no 
right?"  And  aft^r  giving  the  electors  the  most  energetic 
adviccj  he  thus  concluded:  "What  shall  I  say  more  to  you, 
dear  Christians  and  countrymen  ?— Do  not  the  cries  of  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless  speak?— ^Do  not  your  imprisoned 
friends  Speak? — Do  not  your  banished  neighbors  speak? — 
Do  not  your  infringed  rights  speak? — Do  not  your  invaded 
properties  speak? — Do  not  your  gasping  liberties  speak? — 
Do  not  all  our  ruins,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  and  sea, 
speak  to  you  ? — Surely  they  have  loud  voices ;  surely  they 
do  daily  cry  in  your  ears,  help  I  help  I  or  England  perishes!"* 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  voL  y.  pp.  123, 149,  176,  268,  817;  Cftrte*8  Or- 
monde Letters,  toL  ii.  p.  109 ;  Burton's  Diary,  voL  i.  p.  cxly. 
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This  second  pamphlet  was  also  attributed  to  Vane,  though 
on  nnsnfficient  evidence;  but  whoever  may  have  been  its 
author,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  effect.  It  was  dis- 
tributed in,  all  the  towns,  hawked  through  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  crowds  assembled  to  hear  it  read.  Cromwell  felt 
himself  once  more  in  presence  of  that  popular  excitement 
which  he  had,  during  his  life,  so  often  kindled  and  checked ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  at  once  in  an  ardent  con- 
flict with  his  enemies.  When  he  ordered  the  elections,  he 
had  reckoned  on  the  influence  of  his  Major-generals ;  they 
held  the  whole  country  under  their  power ;  and  they  had  at 
their  command,  in  every  district,  obedient  soldiers  and  de- 
voted agents.  Pressing  instructions  were  sent  to  them.  The 
distributors  of  pamphlets  were  arrested.  The  principal  re- 
publican leaders,  Bradshaw,  Ludlow,  Eich,  and  Vane  him- 
selfi  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  State ;  the 
summons  addressed  to  Vane  was  couched  in  the  rudest  terms, 
without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  politeness  or  respect ; 
it  simply  stated,  "  You  are  to  attend  before  the  Council  of 
State  on  the  12th  of  August  next."  There  was  evidently  a 
determination  to  wage  a  deadly  warfare,  by  all  possible 
means,  against  the  opposition.* 

Vane,  who  was  not  fond  of  danger,  although,  from  con- 
scientious motives,  he  never  shrank  from  braving  it,  believed 
that  he  had  taken  means  to  screen  himself  from  any  such 
violence.  Before  publishing  his  pamphlet,  he  had  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Fleetwood,  in  order  to  show  the  Protector  a 
mark  of  deference  which,  if  occasion  required,  he  might  after- 
wards use  to  his  own  advantage.  Fleetwood  returned  it  to 
him,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  without  any  observation, 

»  Thurioe's  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  pp.  272,  342,  328,  849 ;  Forster*s  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth,  yol.  ill.  p.  171 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Com- 
Biottwealth,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 
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a^c^  pifQbabl J' without  having  mentioned- it.  to. Cromwell,  lest 
he  might  compromise  himself  by  the  proceeding.  Vane  thexx 
published  his  work;  and  in  a  postscript^  without  naming 
Fleetwood,  h©  stated  t^bat  he  had  t^n.  the  precaution  of. 
submitting  ijt  to  ci  member  of  the  CounciL  When  h&  received 
the  summons,  to  a,ppeair  before,  the  Council,  feejing  almost,  a^: 
su^rised  ai,  tjbe  a^t  itself  as  wounded  by  the  offensive  forra. 
in  which  it,  was  Qonveyed,  he  replied,  "It  was  against  the. 
laws  and  liberties  of  England  that  any  of  the  people  thereof 
should.be  commanded  by  the  king  (when  there:  was  one)  to. 
attend  him  at  hig  pleasure^  unless  tixey  were  bound  thereunto, 
by  especial  s^vices.    It  will,  I  hope,  be  permitted  me,  with- 
put  offence-,  tp,  claim  the  same  privilege  and  liberty  in  these, 
times;  yet  I  have  not  refused  to  be  at.  my  house,  in  the 
Strand,  and  I.  am  still  ready  to  appear  when  I  shall  be  sent 
for."    In  the  meanwhile  he,  pluoged  with,  charajcteristic  earn- 
estness into  th^  electoral  struggle,  and  presented  himself  as 
a  candidate  in  three  diSbrent  place^.* 

T-he  earne^ta^ess  of  both  sides  was  extreme;  Republicans,, 
Anabaptists,  Levellers^  Presbyterians,  Royalists,  and.  Cava- 
liers' in  disguise,  all  united  to  oppose  the  Protector.  "  No 
soldiers  t  no  courtiers !  no  salaried  men !"  was  their  rallying, 
cry.  Cromwell,  on.  his  side,  spread  hia  agents  and.  soldiers 
all  over  the  country,  and  set.  vigorously  to  work  himself: 
either  personally,  or  by  means  of  Thurloe,  he  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his  Major-generals,  sometimes 
addressing  to.  them,  in  his  own  name,  letters  which  they 
publicly  read  at  the  electoral  meetings,  or  put  into  circulation 
by  means  of  their  adherents.  Both  parties,  as.  the  nature  of 
their  position  and  mean^  of  action,  allowed,  made  unscru- 
pulous  use  of  promises   and  threats,  favors,  and   acts  of 

>  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  y.  p.  828 ;  Forster's  Statesmen  o£  tke  Qobk- 
monwealth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  170,  880. 
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irialentje,  in  oi*5er  to  Insure  their  succesis.  "  'Ri'e  tabble  of 
the  town,"  wrote  Major-General  Kelsey  to  Thurloe,  from 
Dover,  on  the  ISth  of  Angust,  1656,  "  are  endeavoring  to 
get  Mt.  €otiy  chosen,  ^hich  will  be  hard  to  prevent,  if  he 
be  not  secluded.'*  And  Cony  probably  was  secluded,  for 
Kel^y  himself  was  elected.  The  exercise  of  iarbitrary  power 
"s^r^ia  naet  by  outbut^ts  of  popular  passion  ;  in  several  towns, 
^e  elections  took  place  in  the  tnidst  of  tumults  which  soon 
became  desperate  fights;  tt  Westminster,  two  men  were 
kiUed  and  a  great  ihany  wounded ;  at  Brentford,  the  Ana- 
"baptists,  in  order  ttiat  ttieir  tandidates  might  be  successful, 
beat  and  drove  off  the  magistrates  who  presided  over  the 
election ;  their  adversaries  tallied  with  shouts  of  "  No  Ana- 
baptists r  and  the  battle  became  so  violent  that  the  soldiers, 
resuming  their  legitimate  occupation,  had  great  difficulty  in 
dispersing  the  combatants.  "  Where  our  honest  soldiers  can 
tippear,"  wrote  one  of  the  Protector's  agents,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  "  a  reasonable  good  choice  is  made;  but  the  farther 
X3ff  from  London  the  worse ;  for  even  here  ajnongst  us,  under 
our  noses,  the  ill-aflfected  are  so  bold  and  ungratefiil  as  at  the 
elections  to  cry  out :  *  No  soldiers  I  no  courtiers  1"*  In  order 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  coalition  between  the  Bepublicans 
und  Cavaliers,  and  to  rekindle  revolutionary  passions'to  their 
^advantage,  Cromwell  published  the  most  injurious  reports 
with  regard  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.  "  Charles,"  it  was  said, 
**  is  k  feidily,  idle,  spiritless  prince,  iand  his  brother,  the  Duke 
"dl  York,  IS  a  Papist.^'  More  than  this :  one  of  the  mistresses 
<^  Charles  II.,  Lucy  Waters,  the  mother  of  the  child  who 
afterwards  became  this  Duke  of  Monmouth,  had  come  to 
England,  where  she  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Cromwell  ordered  that  she  should  be  released,  and 
published  her  history  together  with  the  text  of  a  warrant  for 
it  pension  of  five  thousand  livres  whii^  Charles  had  conferred 
upon  her ;  and  the'  Protector's  newspapers  thus  eomn!kented 
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upon  the  incident:  ''By  this,  those  that  hanker  after  him 
may  see  they  are  furnished  already  with  an  heir  apparent,  and 
what  a  pious  charitable  prince  they  have  for  their  master, 
and  how  well  he  disposeth  of  the  collections  and  contribu- 
tions which  they  make  for  him  here,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  his  concubines  and  royal  issue."^ 

The  success  obtained  by  the  Protector  was  not  commensu- 
rate with  his  eflforts:  his  major-generals  and  principal  adher- 
ents were  elected.  Among  the  republican  leaders,  Vane  and 
Bradshaw  were  defeated  ;  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson  kept  aloof 
from  the  contest,  and  the  Government  secured  a  majority ; 
but  upwards  of  a  hundred  declared  enemies,  and  among  them 
some  of  their  most  uncompromising  opponents,  Haslerig, 
Scott,  Bond,  and  Eobinson,  had  succeeded  in  getting  elected ; 
and  when  the  struggle  was  over,  one  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  Major-generals,  Goffe,  wrote  to  Thurloe,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  "  Concerning  the  elections,  I  hope  it  may  be  said 
that,  though  they  be  not  so  good  as  we  could  have  wished 
.them,  yet  they  are  not  so  bad  as  our  enemies  would  have  had 
them."' 

Some  days  after  this  result  had  been  ascertained,  on  the 
21st  *of  August,  1656,  Vane  appeared  before  the  Council, 
boldly  luimitted  having  written  his  pamphlet,  and  gave  Crom- 
well another  paper,  in  which  he  reiterated  his  advice  and 
protests.  When  called  upon  to  pledge  himself  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  exist- 
ing government,  he  formally  refused  to  do  so.  "  I  can  do 
nothing,"  he  said,  "  which  may  blemish  or  bring  in  question 
my  innocence,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer. 

>  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  yol.  v.  pp.  299,  802,  308,  804,  808,  312,  813,  337, 
341,  849,  352,  866,  370;  Heath's  Chronicle,  p.  704;  Bates's  Elenchus  Mo tuum 
Nuperorum,  part  ii.  p.  876 ;  Cromwelliana,  p.  167 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  649. 

«  Thuploe'B  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  pp.  341, 365, 299,  818, 296,  849;  Old  Par- . 
liamentary  HiBtory,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  8-^23. 
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- 1  cannot  but  observe,  how^vBi",  lioi^r  exactly  yoa  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  late  King,  whose  design  being  to  render  the 
monarchy  absolute,  thought  he  could  employ  no  better  means 
to  eflfect  it,  than  by  cSasting  into  oHoquy  and  disgl^ce  all 
those  who  desired  to  preservie  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
nation.  It  is  with  no  small  grief  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
^1  and  wretched  principles  by  letich  the  late  King  iimed 
to  work  out  his  design,  should  now  revive  atid  spring  up 
under  the  hands  of  men  professing  godliness.'*  Cromwell 
"allowed  fonrteen  days  te  elapse  before  he  carried  out  the 
threat  which  had  been  employed  to  coerce  Yane ;  h^  disliked 
severities  after  victoi^y  as  being  more  irritating  thta  neces- 
sary; and  he  left  Bradshaw  and  Ludlow  xindisturbcdi  although 
tbey  had  resisted  him  with  equal  firmness.  On  the  9th  of 
September,  howet^er.  Vane  was  arrested,  and  committed  to 
•Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  very  prison  in 
which  Charles  I.  had  beien  confined  by  the  Long  Pariiament; 
and  the  governor  was  ordered  not  to  suffer  hiln  to  Speak  to 
any  ohe,  except  in  the  presence  of  an  ofBcet.  Colonel  Bich 
and  General  Harrison,  who  had  also  refused  to  give  any 
pledge,  were  incarcerated,  the  former  at  Windsot,  and  the 
latter  in  Pendennis  Cadtle,  in  Cornwall;  twelve!  royalists, 
well  known  for  their  active  zeal,  were  sent  to  the  Toii^er; 
and  on  the  i7th  of  September,  after  having  struck  these 
blows  to  shoT<r  that  he  felt  sure  of  victory,  Cromwell  opfened 
the  Parliament.* 

He  began  the  session  With  a  speech  of  more  than  three 
hours  in  length;  the  longest,  as  well  as  the  most  violent  and 
embarrassed  he  had  yet  delivered.  He  was  under  difficulty 
both  as  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  discuss,  and  those 

'  Tburloe's  State  l^apers,  yoI.  v.  pp.  849,  407,  480 ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p. 
244 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Gommonwealdi,  vol.  it.  pp.  275—277 ;  Fonter^s 
Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  yoI.  t.  pp.  325,  826. 
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which  he  wished  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Two  motives  had  ^ 
made  him  resolve  on  assembling  a  Parliament — the  necessity 
of  having  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain,  and  the 
hope  pf  making  himself  king :  it  was  distasteful  to  him  to 
proclaim  his  necessity,  and  he  took  care  not  to  give  the 
slightest  intimation  of  his  hope.  He  enumerated,  with  his 
usual  revolutionary  bluntness,  the  dangers  which  threatened 
England :  "  You  are  at  war  with  Spain.  We  put  you  into 
this  hostility  upon  the  ground  of  necessity ;  and  the  ground 
of  necessity,  for  justifying  men's  actions,  is  above  all  consi- 
derations of  instituted  law  .  .  .  The  Spaniard  is  your  enemy, 
naturally  and  providentially,  by  r«ason  of  that  enmity  that 
is  in  him  against  whatsoever  is  of  God  .  .  .  You,  could  not 
get  an  honest  or  honorable  peace  from  him  .  .  .  We  desired 
but  such  liberty  for  our  traders  as  that  they  might  keep  their 
Bibles  in  their  pockets,  to  exercise  their  liberty  of  religion 
for  themselves,  and  not  be  under  restraint.  But  there  is  no 
liberty  of  conscience  to  be  had  from  the  Spaniard  .  .  •  The 
French,  and  all  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  have  also  agreed 
that  his  design  was  the  empire  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
if  not  more ;  and  upon  that  ground,  he  looks  at  this  nation 
as  his  greatest  obstacle.  ...  If  you  make  any  peace  with 
any  State  that  is  Popish,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  Rome, 
you  are  bound,  and  they  are  loose.  We  have  not  now  to  do 
with  any  Popish  State,  except  France ;  and  it  is  certain  they 
do  not  think  themselves  under  such  a  tie  to  the  Pope ;  but 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  perform  honesties  with  nations, 
in  agreement  with  them,  and  are  able  to  give  us  an  explicit 
answer  to  anything  reasonably  demanded  of  them    .    .    . 

"Spain  is  the  root  of  .the  matter;  that  is  the  party  that 
brings  all  your  enemies  before  you ;  for  Spain  hath  now 
espoused  that  interest  which  you  have  all  along  hitherto 
been  conflicting  with — Charles  Stuart's  interest  .  .  .  with 
whom  he  is  fully  in  agreement :  for  whom  he  hath  raised 
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seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  has  them  now  quartered 
at  Bruges ;  to  which  number,  Don  John  of  Austria  has  pro- 
mised that,  as  soon  as  the  campaign'  is  ended,  which,  it  is 
conceived,  will  be  in  about  five  or  six  weeks,  he  shall  have 
four  or  five  thousand  added  1  .  .  .  And  truly,  Spain  hath  an 
interest  in  your  bowels;  for  the  Papists  in  England,  have 
been  accounted,  ever  since  I  was  born,  Spaniolized.  They 
never  regarded  France ;  Spain  was  their  patron  .  .  .  Can 
we  think  that  Papists  and  Cavaliers  shake  not  hands  jn  Eng- 
land? It  is  unworthy,  un-Christian,  and  un-English,  you 
say :  yes ;  but  it  doth  serve  to  let  you  see  your  danger,  and 
the  source  thereof.    .    .    . 

"  There  is  a  generation  of  men  in  this  nation  who  cry  up 
nothing  but  righteousness  and  justice,  and  liberty — and  these 
are  diversified  into  several  sects;  and  they  are  known  to 
shake  hands  with  all  the  scum  and  dirt  of  this  nation.  This 
levelliug  party  hath  some  accession  lately,  which  goes  under 
a  finer  name  or  notion.  I  think  they  wUl  now  be  called 
OotnTnontveaUh^s  men — who  perhaps  have  right  to  it  little 
enough.  And  it  is  strange,  that  men  of  fortune  and  great 
estates,  should  join  with  such  a  people ;  but  such  is  the  fact 
...  Do  not  despise  these  enemies ;  they  are  pretty  numer- 
ous; -and  were  to  join  the  Cavaliers  at  the  time  when  they 
were  risen  ...  It  was  intended  first  to  assassinate  my 
person,,  which  I  would  not  remember  as  anything  at  all  con- 
siderable, to  myself  or  to  you  ;  for  they  would  have  had  to 
cut  throats  beyond  human  calculation,  before  they  could 
have  been  able  to  efiect  their  design.  But,  you  know  very 
well,  this  is  no  fable.  Persons  were  arraigned  for  it  before 
the  Parliament  sat,  tried,  and,  upon  proof,  condemned  •  •  . 
An  officer  was  also  engaged,  who  was  upon  the  guard,  to 
seize  me  in  my  bed.  And  other  foolish  designs  there 
were — as,  to  get  into  a  room,  to  get  gunpowder  laid  in  it, 
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and  to  blow  up  the  room  where  I  lay  .  .  .  The  ringi^acJew 
in  all  this  are  none  bnt  your  old  enemied,  the  Papists  and 
Cavaliere   .   .    .   And  they  did  not  only  set  these  things  ati 
work,  bnt  they  sent  a  fellow,  a  wretched  creature,  an  apos- 
tate from  religion  and  bSI  honesty — they  sent  hii^  to  Hadiid 
to  adviite  with  the  King  of  Spain  to  land  forces  to  inrad^ 
this  nation  .  ;  .  When  we  knew  all  these  designs,  when  we 
foimd  that  the  Cavaliers  wouH  not  be  qniet — "there  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,^'  saith  the  S<iripture — we  did  find  out  a 
little  poor  invention,  which  I  hear  has  been  much  regretted ; 
namely,  the  erecting  of  your  Major-generals,  to  have  a  little 
inspection  upon  the  people  thus  divided,  thus  discontented, 
thus  dissatisfied,  and  upon  the  workings  of  the  Pbpish  party 
.  .  .  And  truly,  I  think  if  ever  anything  were  justifiable,  as 
to  necessity,  and  honest  in  every  respect,  this  was.    And  I 
could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as  with  anything  I  ever 
undertook  ...  The  Major-generals  are  men  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity ;  and  men  who  have  freely  adventured 

their  blood  and  lives  for  the  good  cause And  truly 

England  doth  yet  receive  one  day  more  of  lengthening  out 
its  tranquillity,  by  that  same  service  of  theirs  I"* 

Ootnwell  had  how  entered  th  h  difficult  course ;  instead 
of  resting,  as  he  had  done  at  first,  upon  old  revolutionary 
passions,  he  was  attacking  tecent  and  powerful  prejudices; 
the  tyranny  of  the  Major-generals  had  met  with  general  re- 
probation, and  had  been  censured  even  by  those  who  had 
not  Sruffeted  from  its  Operation.  CromweH  himself  felt  this, 
and,  after  h&vihg  boldly  justified  the  ineasiire,  he  did  not 
thfek  it  Wise  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length.  But  the  ixext 
topic  of  his  discourse  was  not  more  satisfactory;  he  h^ 
enamerated  the  evils  which  beset  the  country ;  it  now  be- 
hoTed  him  to  suggest  remedies  for  those  evils.    He  could 

>  GromweU's  Letters  and  Speeches,  toI.  iii.  pp.  198-^289. 
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.not  mention  the  one  at  wUch  he  was  aiming,  and  which 
alone  he  believed  would  be  effectual — the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  in  his  person,  with  its  great  condition  of  force, 
order,  and  stability.  He  demanded  money  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  the  devoted  support  of  the  Parliament  -for 
his  govermnent,  and  the  reformation  of  laws  and  manners. 
But  these  were  necessities  which  had  been  expected,  and 
,phrases  devoid  of  deep  meaning  or  virtue.  He  ended  his 
speech  with  a  paraphrase  of  the  eighty -fifth  Psalm,  in  which 
King  David  bursts  into  thanksgiving  and  joy,  because  he 
trusts  that  the  Almighty  God  will  pardon  his  people,  bring 
them  back  from  all  their  wanderings,  and  save  them  from  all 
their  dangers.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  pe- 
roration produced  upon  his  auditors  the  impression  which 
Cromwell  hoped  it  would  produce — piety  and  the  fear  of 
anarchy :  those  chords  which  he  had  once  swept  with  such 
powerful  effect,  were  beginning  to  lose  their  influence  upon 
his  auditors. 

On  leaving  the  Painted  Chamber,  Cromwell  returned  to 
Whitehall,  and  the  members  of  Parliament  proceeded  to  the 
hall  in  which  their  meetings  were  held.  At  the  doors  they 
were  met  by  guards  who,  before  admitting  them,  required  each 
of  them  to  produce  his  certificate  of  admission.  Most  of  them 
did  so;  but  others  had  no  certificate,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  Their  surprise  and  indignation  were  great  What 
was  the  certificate  thus  demanded?  By  whom,  and  by  what 
right  was  it  granted  or  refused  ?  This  was  soon  explained ; 
the  document  was  in  this  form :   "  These  are  to  certify  that 

is  returned  by  indenture  one  of  the  Knights  to  serve 

in  this  present  Parliament,  for  the  county  of  ,  and 

approved  by  his  Highness's  Council.  (Signed)  Nathaniel 
Taylor,  Clerk  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Chancery."  About 
three  hundred  members  were  provided  with  the  certificate;. 
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a  htmdted  Knfl  i;wo  hiA  ndt  received  it,  and  wefe  C<ynae<Jtietitly 
excluded  from  the  Parliament.* 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th  off  September,  the  House 
met  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington 
was  elected  Speaker,  and  other  pteliminarjr  arrangements 
•we(re  in  process  of  adoption,  when  the  following  letter  ^as 
"handed  in,  signed  by  sixty-five  persons:  **  We  whose  names 
are  Bubscribed  (with  'others),  being  chosen,  and  accordingly 
Tetumed  to  serve  with  you  in  this  Parliainent,  and  in  dis- 
tsharge  of  our  trust,  oflering  to  go  into  the  Hotise,  were  at 
the  lobby  door  kept  back  by  soldiers;  which,  lest  we  should 
be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  you  and  to  our  country,  we  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  represent  unto  you,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  that  we  may  be  admitted  thereunto."* 

When  this  letter  had  been  read,  the  House  ordered  that  the 
■Clerk  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Chancery  should  be  summoned 
to  the  bar  on  the  following  day,  and  should  bring  with  him  the 
indentures  of  election  of  all  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
who  had  been  returned  to  serve  in  that  Parliament.  When 
the  order  reached  the  clerk,  he  was  not  in  London ;  but  his 
deputy  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  with  the  indentures 
of  all  tibe  elections ;  the  names  subscribed  to  tSie  letter  were 
read,  and  at  each  name,  the  clerk  was  aisked  if  such  a  person 
had  been  duly  elected  at  the  place  for  which  he  claimed  to 
sit :  in  every  case,  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  The 
strongest  agitation  prevailed  in  the  House*:  Inetnbers  went 
to  and  fro,  stopping  one  another,  fojrming  into  groups,  talk- 
ing and  asking  questions  in  the  greatest  eoiifasion.  The 
Speaker  called  to  order.  So  long  as  a  stranger  was  in  the 
House,  he  said,  every  member  should  remain  quietly  and 

*  dd  Parliaraentary  HiAt^ry,  toI.  aaci.  p.  24;  </roiimell'«  Letters  »nd 
Speeches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  240,  241. 
<  CommoiuB*  Journals,  yoI.  tu.  p.  424. 
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jsalently. ip hi?. plaqe,.    It, w^^anuouncedthat  the  Clerk  of  ttj^i. 
Commonwealth  had  retujned  to.  London,  and  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  doox ;.  he  was  admitted  at  once»  and  req.uired  to; 
state  how  it  happened  that  diyex*  peiraons  who,  a^scording  to 
the  indentures,  appeared  to-  have.  been.  welL  and  dulj  elected, 
were  not  allowed  to.  take  their  seats  in  the  House,;  he  replied, 
tl^at  h^  had  received  instrwtioR^  &on>,  hia,^ighneas'5  Coun^ 
oil,  tO:  delrv?er  certifieates  of  election,  to.  &08e  persoils  onlj 
whose  retuTflL  had.  been  approved  by  the  Council;  andhe  pror 
duc§d  the  order.    ThOv  House  resolved  to.  demand  of  the. 
Cpu^Qcil  for  what  reasons-  certain  duly  electisd  members  had. 
not  been  approved  and;  admitted^  tp  si^.    Qn  t^e  next:  day,, 
th€^  23d  of  Septejhber,  Nathaniel  Eiennes^  one  of  the  Lords: 
ConupissionerSrof  the  Great  Seal,  by  direction,  of  the  Coun- 
cil,made  a  verbal  statement  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  seveur 
tecQth  ajtiole  of  tibe  Pijotectoral  Constitution,  ^^q  persons 
could  be  elected  to  s€»rve  in  Parliament  but  such  as  were  of 
known  integrity,  jEearing  God,  and  of  good,  conversation,"  and 
that.by  thetweftty-fi)?st  article  of  the  same  instrument,  the 
Counci}  wa^  authorized  and  directed  "to  e?:amine  whether 
tije  pei?sons  elected  were  agrees^le  to  the  above-mentioned. 
quaMcatiojj^s."    The  Council,  he  said,  had  refused  its  ap- 
proval to  none  of  the  persons  elected  who.  had  appeared  to 
it  to  po6sep§  the  legal  qjaalifieations;  and  with  regard  to  the 
persons  not:  approved,  his  Highness-  had  given  orders  that 
they  should  uot  be  allowed  to  enter  the  House.' 

The  admission  was  boldly  made;  the  articles  of  the  Cour 
sututioox.werefornatal;  the  House  made  some  attempt  to  ad- 
journ any  further  debate,  but  the  proposal  of  adjournment 
was  rejected.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  submit  to  thia 
mutilation :  it  was  resolved,  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 

>  Gommona'  Journals,  vol.  Yii.  pp.  425,  426 ;  Old  Parliamentoay  History, 
Tol.  XX.  pp.  265,  256,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  26— 28. 
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votes  against  twenty-nine,  that  the  excladed  members  mtist 
apply  to  the  Council,  in  order  to  obtain  its  approval ;  and  the 
House,  anxious  to  proceed  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation,  took 
no  further  proceedings  on  the  subject.^ 

The  excluded  members  prepared  and  signed  a  vehement 
protest,  in  -which,  after  a  lengthy  exposition  of  their  just 
grievances,  they  denounced  all  who  should  continue  to  sit  in 
this  mutilated  Parliament,  as  "  betrayers  of  the^  liberties  of 
England,  and  adherents  to  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." Many  thousands  of  copies  of  this  protest, 
signed  by  ninety-three  persons,  were  packed  in  boxes  and 
deposited  in  various  houses  in  London,  whence  they  were 
privately  taken  and  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
Cromwell's  police  discovered  and  seized  several  of  these 
boxes ;  but  the  public  mind,  without  growing  more  gene- 
rally favorable  to  the  republicans,  was  becoming  tired  and 
indignant  at  these  repeated  acts  of  tyranny:  a  strong  interiest 
attached  to  all  acts  of  resistance,  by  whomsoever  attempted ; 
the  protest  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  read  with  avidity. 
Some  of  those  who  had  signed  it,  however,  soon  retracted 
their  opposition,  for  they  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
Protector  their  admission  into  that  Parliament  which  they 
had  so  lately  denounced.  But  the  public  impression  under- 
went no  alteration,  and  extended  to  the  House  itself;  several 
of  the  members,  regarding  whose  admission  no  difficulty  had 
been  made,  became  disgusted  and  ceased  to  attend  its  sittings; 
and  most  of  those  who  continued  to  sit  felt,  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  a  consciousness  of  shame  from  which  they  hoped  some 
day  to  find  an  opportunity  of  purging  themselves  without 
excessive  danger.* 

'  Commons'  Journals,  toI.  yii.  p.  426. 

«  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  28—38;  Whitelocke,  p.  651; 
Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  456. 
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'  At  this  yery  ipomei^t,  and  as  if  to  coijsole  the  insulted 
jiation,  fo,rtupe  sent  Cromwell  a  glorious  achieyement.  On 
the  2d  of  Ootober,  1^.^,  Tharloe  ijuinpimced  to  the  Parlia- 
jQ3.eixt  that  the  %et  which  had  been  cruising  off  the  coast  of 
gp^n,  with  ^  view  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons  on  the 
jray  frpjpa  America,  had  encountered,  fought,  and  captured 
9^yer^l  (^  those  richly  jiaden  yfissels,  on  their  arrival  before 
Cadiz.  The  ho^pr  pf  ^h^  suc^egts  did  not  belong  to  31ake 
and  ^foj^iAgvkG^  t^e  cpmxnanders  of  the  fleet :  after  waiting  a 
^ng  wbi\e,  they  hs^  sailed  froni  the  cqast  of  Spain  to  that  of 
Portugal,  leavjing  before  Cadiz  one  of  tixeir  officers,  Captain 
Richard  ^tayner,  wit^  sey^n  ships.  No  sooner  had  the 
English  adini2*als  takqn  th^ir  departure  thaA  the  Spanish 
galleons  appeared,  fo^r  ships  of  war  and  four  immense  iner- 
chantmen;  misled  by  the  reports  they  had  received,  ai^d 
believing  they  would  be.^ble  to  enter  the  port  of  Cadiz  with- 
out difficulty.  Stayner  boldly  attacked  them,  within  sight 
of  their  tQw;n,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  from  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  were  able  to  watch  the  vicissitudes  of  the  con- 
flict After  a  valiant  resistance,  the  Spaniards  yielded :  four 
of  the  ships  Fere  burned,  and  two  captured,  with  their  pre- 
cious cargo  of  piastres,  ingots,  and  various  w;ealfch.  The 
Protector  and  the  Parlia^lent  cjombined  to  extol  this  victory: 
the  Parliament  qrdered  a  sol^inn  thanksgiving  service,  first 
for  the  House  itself  and  then  for  the  country  generally.  A 
detailed  narrative  of  the  affair  was  drawn  np  by  a  comxnjLttee 
of  the  House,  and  circulated  in  every  direction :  the  poets^ 
h^h  of  :the  court  and  people^  added  their  hymns  to  the 
official  pieans.  Admiral  !|^pntague,  who  arrived  soon  after, 
with  the  priz^,  was  overw:helmed  with  favors  by  Cromwell, 
and  with  compliments  by  the  Parliament:  Bichard  Stayner 
was  knighted.  When  the  treasures  of  Spain  were  set  on 
shore  at  Portsmouth,  they  were  immediately  packed  in 
thirty-eight  wagons,  and  conveyed,  under  a  brilliant  escort, 
VOL.  II.— 21 
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tlirough.tlie  towns  and  villages  of  the  south-west  of  England, 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be  coined  into  English 
money.  The  imagination  of  the  public  and  the  charlatanry 
of  the  government  vied  with  each  other  in  exaggerating  the 
value  of  the  capture ;  some  said  it  amounted  to  three,  some 
to  five,  and  some  even  to  nine,  millions  of  piastres.  "It 
&lls  out  much  less  than  was  expected,"  wrote  Thurloe  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  4th  of  November ;  "  not  but  that 
the  prize  itself  fell  out  to  be  far  richer  than  we  first  heard  of, 
there  being  in  the  two  ships  taken  near  a  million  of  money 
sterling,  which  was  all  plundered  to  about  350,000?.,  or 
800,000  Z.  sterling.  A  private  captain,  they  say,  hath  got  to 
his  own  share  60,000?.,  and  many  private  mariners  10,000?.  a 
man ;  and  this  is  so  universal  amongst  the  seamen,  and  taken 
in  the  fleat  of  the  fight,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  it  again, 
any  J)art  of  it."  It  is  the  privilege  of  martial  glory  that  even 
cupidity  and  falsehood  can  scarce  tarnish  its  splendor.* 

Under  the  influence  of  this  triumph,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  old  republican  opposition,  the  Parliament  passed  all  the 
bills,  and  adopted  all  the  measures  that  Cromwell  could 
desire.  On  the  26th  of  September  an  act  was  passed  "  for 
renouncing  and  disannulling  the  pretended  title  of  Charles 
Stuart  and  his  descendants  to  the  crown  of  England."  On 
the  9th  of  October  another  bill  was  adopted-  "for  the  security 
of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector's  person,  and  continuance 
of  the  nation-  in  peace  and  safety."  On  the  1st  of  October, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  that  "  the  war  against  the  Spaniard 
was  undertaken  upon  just  and  necessary  grounds,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  the  Par- 
liament will,  by  God's  blessing,  assist  his  Highness  therein." 

1  CommoDB'  Journftls,  toI.  vii:  pp.  482,  488 ;  Thurloe* s  State  Papers,  toI. 
T.  pp.  899,  488,  484,  472,  606,  609,  624,  667 ;  OlareDdon's  History  of  the 
BebelUon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  212,  218 ;  Dixon*fi  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  332—387 ;  Crom- 
welliana,  p.  159. 
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The  Parliament  would  willingly  have  remained  satisfied  with 
this  promise,  and  more  than  two  months  elapsed  before 
it  seemed  to  think  of  falfilling  it ;  but  the  friends  of  the  Pro- 
tector brought  the  subject  plainly  before  the  House.  "  We 
cannot,"  said  Captain  Fiennes,  kUl  the  king  of  Spain,  nor 
take  Spain  or  Flanders,  by  a  vote ;  there  must  be  moneys 
provided."  On  the  80th  of  January,  1657,  a  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  and  several  taxes  were  remodelled  and  increased  in 
order  to  provide  this  amount.  In  all  its  relations  with  the 
Protector,  the  Parliament  showed  him  extreme  deference; 
the  forms  of  official  communications  between  the  two  powers 
were  regulated  (on  the  1st  of  October,  1656)  in  a  manner 
most  respectful  to  him.  All  the  appointments  which  he  had 
made  to  high  judicial  offices  were  approved.  Nearly  all  the 
ordinances  which  he  had  issued,  on  his  own  sole  authority, 
were  confirmed.  The  House  published  no  declaration,  and 
ordained  no  public  ceremony,  without  having  first  requested 
and  obtained  his  assent.  No  opportunity  was. allowed  to 
escape  for  bestowing  the  most  substantial  marks  of  favor, 
not  only  on  himself,  but  on  his  family.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1656,  the  House  was  discussing  an  act  for  regulat- 
ing the  distribution  of  confiscated  lands  in  Ireland.  White- 
locke  proposed  that  a  clause  should  be  added,  to  settle  "  the 
manor-house,  town  and  lands  of  Portumna  upon  the  Lord 
Henry  Cromwell,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  many  good  and  faithful  services,  and  in  full 
satisfisiction  of  all  arrears  due  to  him."  "  A  good  gift,"  says 
Thomas  Burton,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion;  "a  manor, 
park,  house,  and  four  thousand  acres — large  things  I"  No 
one  opposed  the  addition  of  this  clause.  "  I  hope,"  said  Sir 
William  Strickland,  "you  will  readily  pass  it,  for  this  gentle- 
man has  done  you  eminent  service.  It  is  not  a  free  gift,  but 
for  his  arrears."    "This  is  no  great  matter,"  said  Sir  John 
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Heyiiolds,  *'n6t  above  ft  thotisatul  porthSif  -vrortb.  It  id  M 
little  as  can  be."  ''  It  m  less  than  his  good  services  and 
merit,"  said  Mr.  Goodwin ;  "  there  are  two  thousand  ftdres 
more  in  Connaught ;  I  desire  they  may  be  added ;  all  is  too 
little."  The  two  thousand  acres  were  added,  making  sbt 
thousand  acres  in  all :  and  there  Were  only  two  noes,  Mr. 
Bobinson  and  Major-General  Lilburne.  In  thid  fibertlity 
there  was  something  more  than  interested  flattery ;  the  Par- 
liament believed  that  the  revolution  had  reached  its  gdal,  ftnd 
was  anxious  to  cistablish  its  government.^ 

Cromwell  was  more  desirous  to  do  this  than  any  other 
pem>n  could  be;  but  he  understood  the  difficulty  df  the 
undertaking  better  than  any  one  eke.  He  |)osses^d  the  two 
qualities  which  make  men  great,  and  lead  them  to  do  g;teat 
things ;  he  was  at  once  sensible  and  bold,  under  no  illusion 
as  to  his  actual  position,  and  indomitable  in  his  hopes;  His 
power  was  absolute,  but  precarious ;  acquiesced  ill  as  nefeesr- 
sary  and  provisional,  not  as  legitimate  and  final.  Thougb 
they  had  undergone  fifteen  years  of  alternalle  vidi«*iOn  dftd 
suppression,  three  institutions  still  rel^ined  their  rigfitMnesb 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Enjglish  pieople:  these  were— the  pigflilftnen% 
thie  Crown,  and  the  kw.  The  intervention  of  thb  Counti^  ife 
its  own  govemmetft  by  means  of  the  two  floiiseS  j  the  here- 
ditary transmission  of  the  royal  powef ;  and  that  dolleciioii 
of  statutes,  customs^  forms,  ttsriitiobs,  ahd  judidial  rf6djiion6 
which  representfed  justice,  and  Was  called  tlie  law— cOnstttiited, 
according  to  the  publid  conscience^  the  legifitcfaitfe  pk)Vdt  of  thfe 
State.  Cromwell  was  so  {irofouiidfy  <y>iivih(ied  of  thii^,  that 
the  ipe-<3stablishraeht  of  legitimate  royalty  sotoetiiries  dVen 
presented  itsfelf  before  his  mind,  if  iibt  as  a  dhtoce,  at  least 
as  a  doubt ;  and  he  readily  encouraged  frierldly  Convertatidfe 

1  CommoiiB'  Journiils,  toI.  vii.  pp.  428,  486,  481,  484-490,  588,  4^,  487, 
4S8,  429,  624,  626,  628;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  l^p.  174,  191,  269,  269,  260. 
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iHi  tills  topic.  Lord  Broghill  told  him  one  day  that  he  had 
spent  the  morning  in  the  city.  "  Cromwell  asked  him  what 
news  he  had  heard  there.  The  other  answered  that  he  was 
told  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  King,  who  was  to  be  restored, 
and  to  marry  his  daughter.  Cromwell  expressing  no  indig- 
nation at  this,  Lord  Broghill  said,  in  the  state  to  which  things 
were  brpught,  he  saw  not  a  better  expedient ;  they  might 
bring  him  in  on  what  terms  they  pleased,  and  Cromwell  might 
retain  the  same  authority  he  then  had,  with  less  trouble. 
Cromwell  answered,  *The  King  can  never  forgive  his  father's 
blood;'  Broghill  said,  he  was  one  of  many  that  were  con- 
cerned  in  that^  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  restor- 
ing him.  Cromwell  replied,  'He  is  so  damnably  debauched, 
he  would  undo  us  all ;'  and  so  turned  to  another  discourse, 
without  any  emotion,  which  made  Broghill  conclude  that  he 
had  often  thought  of  that  expedient."^ 

About  the  same  period,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  one  of 
the  most  honorable  of  the  advisers  of  Charles  I.,  and  who, 
since  the  death  of  that  monarch,  had  lived  in  retirement  on 
his  estates,  lost  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Beauchamp,  Cromwell, 
who  eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  fo?  placing 
himself  in  communication  with  the  great  royalist  nobles,  sent 
Sir  Edward  Sydenham  to  assure  him  of  his  sympathy  and 
condolence.  Lord  Hertford  returned  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  courtesy.  "  Some  time  after  this,  the  Protector 
sent  to  invite  the  Marquis  to  dine  with  him.  This  great  noble- 
man knew  not  how  to  waive  or  excuse  it,  coAsidering  it  was 
in  Cromwell's  power  to  ruin  him  and  all  his  family ;  he  sent 
him  word  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  Highness.  Cromwell 
received  him  with  all  imaginable  respect ;  and  after  dinner  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  his  withdrawing  room,  where 
they  two  being  alone,  he  told  the  Marquis  he  had  desired  his 

"  Burners  History  of  His  Own  Time,  toI.  i.  p.  119. 
21* 
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compaii J  that  he  inight  have  hid  kdvioe  what  to  d<x  '  fbr,' 
said  he,  'I  am  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  btisiness  that  id 
upon  me ;  I  am  weary  of  it ;  and  yoa,  my  lord,  are  a  great 
and  a  wise  man,  and  of  great  experience,  and  have  beefi  mooli 
yersed  in  the  business  of  government.  Pray  adrise  lsx6  wh&t 
I  shall  do.'  The  Marquis  Was  much  stirprised  sit  Idiid  did- 
Gourse  of  the  Protector,  and  desired  ag&in  and  agaili  i^  h6 
excused,  telling  him  lie  had  served  Kihg  Charles  ftll  altMg, 
and  been  of  his  private  council ;  aiid  that  it  w««  ho  -i^ay  con- 
sistent with  his  principles  that  either  the  Priote<$tor  sbotdd 
ask,  or  he  (the  Marquis)  adventure,  to  give  hfiii  aiiy  advide; 
This,  notwithstanding,  would  liot  satisfy  Crbndwbll ;  but  he 
pressed  kim  still,  and  told  him  he  would  re(^eive  ho  eitdildes 
nor  denials,  but  bid  the  Marquis  s|)efck  freely,  Aftd  What^- 
ever  he  said  it  should  not  turn  in  the  le&st  to  hi6  jprejudicel 
The  Marquis,  seeing  himself  thus  pressed,  kiid  thdt  he  conld 
not  avoid  giving  an  answer,  said:  *Sir,  iipidn  thi§  asStrrjince 
you  have  given  me,  I  will  declare  to  your  Highness  fiay 
thoughts,  by  ^hiieh  yon  may  continue  td  be  great,  Md 
establish  your  name  and  family  forever.  Our  ybungiiMfeter 
Ihiat  is  abroad — that  is,  my  maker,  and  the  master  of  \is 
all — restore  hihi  to  his  crowiis;  iand  by  doihg  this  you 
may  have  what  yoti  |please.  The  Protector,  no  way  dis- 
turbed at  this,  answered  Very  sedately,  that  he  had  gone 
so  far  that  the  young  gentleman  could  not  forgive.  The 
Marquis  replied,  that  if  his  Highneiss  pleased,  he  Iwrbuld  under- 
take with  his  master  for  what  he  had  Said.  The  Protector 
returned  answer,  that,  in  his  circumstances,  he  could  not 
trust.  Thus  they  parted,  and  the  Marquis  received  no  |)re- 
judice  thereby  as  long  as  Cromwell  lived."* 

But  this  was  only  the  toleration  of  a  victor,  in  a  private 
conversation ;  although  he  allowed  men  to  speak  to  him  of 

»  Lady  Therelsa  Leivi-i's  Lives  from  the  Clarendon  Gallery,  toI.  iii.  pp.  122, 
123. 
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Charles  Stuart,  Gromwell  thought  of  hiiiieelf  afotie,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  And  he  had  rea- 
i^n  to  beliere  himself  entitled  td  enteiDain  this  idea  with  some 
confidence;  as  his  power  inci^eased  and  consolidated  itself, 
the  notion  that  he  ought  to  be  and  would  be  king  gained 
groiind  thfotigh<5rttt  the  country.  Petitions  were  sent  from 
several  oountids  to  r^uedt  1dm  to  assume  the  title  and 
dDrthonty  of  rdydty.  Ih  the  nimie  of  reUgiiDn  and  good 
gdtrteirttm^t)  l£e  Gommonw^oltli  was  spoken  ill  of;  and  it 
was  remembered  that  ft  king  had  flr&t  introduced  the  Christ* 
ain  faith  into  the  island.  It  was  asserted  that,  though  cer- 
tain officers  Wei'e  opposed  to  this  very  natural  transformation 
of  the  Protector  into  A  king,  the  soldieiis  in  general  approved 
of  it^  and  would  remain  faithftil  to  him.  '*  We  must  haye  a 
kittg,  and  will  have  a  king,"  sidd  many  of  his  partisans ;  "  and 
tiaie  Lord  Protector  dares  not  refuse  it ;"  and  when  Waller 
CekbriBited  the  victory  bf  the  English  fleet  before  Cadiz,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  treasured  of  Spain  in  Eiigland^  it  was  not 
by  a  mere  poetic  impulse,  nor  in  a  strain  of  unusual  flattery^ 
that  he  said  :— 

"  Bfis  conqnering  head  tas  rib  m6re  room  for  bays — 
tPheh  let  it  be  as  the  glad  nation  prays. 
Let  the  rich  4>re  be  forthwith  ibelt^  down, 
And  the  State  fited,  by  making  him  a  crown ; 
With  ermine  clad,  and  purple,  let  him  hold 
A  royal  sceptre,  made  of  Spanish  gold."' 

In  proportion  as  this  movement  of  popular  opinion  became 
more  distinct,  and  might  have  led  Cromwell  to  believe  him- 
self near  the  attainment  of  his  object,  the  less  he  spoke  about 
it;  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  all  decisive  conjunctures, 
prelude  action  by  silence.  He  was,  moreover,  well  aware 
that  nothing  was  possible  until  he  had  a  Parliament  which 

»  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxli.,  384,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  2,  141,  220;  Waller's 
Poetical  Works,  p.  63. 
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would  spontaueously  impose  the  crown  upon  him.  Bui,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1656,  when  the  new  assembly  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  elected  quietly  consented  to  its  own  mutilation, 
Cromwell  believed  that  the  favorable  moment  had  arrived ; 
he  felt  himself  at  length  in  possession  of  a  Parliament  thor 
roughly  servile,  and  boldly,  devoted  to  his  cause.  Outside 
tiie  walls  of  Parliament,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  of 
political  parties  seemed  equally  propitious  to  his  hopes. 
Among  the  Cavaliers,  many  were  thoroughly  discouraged, 
and  having  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  King's 
return,  manifested  a  willingness  to  content  themselves  with 
a  restoration  of  monarchy;  while  others,  with  greater  obsti- 
nacy and  boldness,  flattered  themselves  that,  if  royalty  were 
once  re-established,  the  country  would«>not  endure  to  see  tha 
crown  on  any  liead  but  that  of  the  legitimate  king ;  and  they 
therefore  hoped  that  Cromwell  would  raise  himself  to  the 
throne,  feeling  confident  that  he  would  speedily  fall  from  it 
again.  The  chief  desire  of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  for 
the  triumph  of  their  religious  system  in  the  Church,  and  of 
constitutional  government  in  the  State;  Cromwell  treated 
their  clergy  with  favor,  sustained  their  preachings,  and 
granted  them  the  greater  number  of  benefices ;  in  religious 
matters,  they  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  predominance;  if 
Cromwell,  therefore,  on  becoming  king,  could  be  induced  to 
act  in  conformity  with  legal  order,  and  to  govern  in  con- 
cert with  the  Parliament,  why  should  not  the  nation  acquiesce 
in  a  change  of  monarch,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  its  religious  faith  and  its  political  liberties  ? 
The  sectaries,  Indepeadents,  Anabaptists,  Millenarians,  and 
Quakers,  were  more  opposed  to  every  prospect  of  monarchy; 
many  of  them,  however,  were  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  their 
unfruitful  political  efforts,  and  to  care  only  to  secure  the  free 
exercise  of  their  belief  and  worship ;  Cromwell  granted  them 
this,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  general  intolerance  would 
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permit,  and  rkote^  OEfenfedly,  Aa&  aiiy  otber  faler  wonld  hate 
doiii6.  Finally,  he  had  governied  for  three  years  as  an  abso- 
lute master;  he  had  succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings;  the 
last  hlo\frd  which  he  had  struck  proved  that  his  audacity  was 
boXLodless;  and  most  m^n,  whether  friends,  enemies,  or  neu-. 
tvti,  ^&te  inclined  to  believe  that  his  good  fortune  would  b^ 
equally  unUmited,  and  to  watch  hii^  progress  with  confidence 
Of  rei^gtration. 

Instinctively  aware  of  this  dispoBition  of  the  public  mind, 
Gtoiftiwell  begdn  once  more  to  discuss  the  great  question  with 
his  confidants.  Among  diese  were  men  of  very  various 
origin,  and  6igoying^  very  unequal  degrees  of  intiinaey ;  the 
t6y^ib  Loid  Broghill,  al  wfutrior,  a  courtier,  and  intriguer, 
who  delighted  to  share  in  the  fortune  of  a  great  tn&n]  the 
Presbyterian  Pier]'e]|)oint^  a  man  of  judicious  and  liberal 
nlidd,  ready  to  Support  and  advise  any  governme&t  which 
he  thought  would  conduce  to  the  'v^elfate  of  Ms  cotntry ;  thfe 
jurisconsults,  Whitelobke,  WiddriAgtoh,  Glynh,  S«/John,  and 
Ldnthall,  ready  to  serve  the  ibxistilig  powers  with  deal,  pro- 
vided that  they  iirhre  not  required  to  inake  any  personal  sacri- 
fice in  iFts  cause;  and  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  possessed 
the  gtedtest  amouni  bf  Cromwell's  confidence^  Thurloe,  who 
directed  Ms  Secret  poUce^  both  in  En^aud  and  on  the!  Oonti- 
lient,  ksA  conducted  his  private  correspondeneey  both  on 
public  and  fl&mily  affiiirs ;  a  shrewd,  active,  and  discr^  sier- 
vant,  without  any  pretension  either  to  mdepehddnce  or  to 
glory,  which  reiidefred  him  as  convenient  as  he  was  uSefiiL  to 
his  mafifer  j — ^lo  these  diflferent  confidants,  feven  to  Thurloe 
hitoself,  Cromwell  gave  no  distinct  explanation  of  his  designs. 
Though  natiirally  as  impetuous  as  untruthful,  age  and  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  to  practise  greater  reserve;  but  by 
exciting,  by  his  conversations,  sometimes  their  curiosity,  tod 
sometimes  their  zeal,  he  daily  urged  them  further  forward  on 
the  road  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  his  object,  whilst  he 
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always  remained  in  a  position  either  to  arrest  their  progne^s 
or  to  deny  that  he  had  given  them  any  encouragement  in 
their  designs. 

Enmors  of  this  policy  soon  spread,  not  only  through.  Eng- 
land, but  also  over  the  Continent.  In  France,  especially,  the 
fact  was  neither  novel  nor  unexpected.  During  the  previous 
year  a  citizen  of  Paris,  who  noted  down  contemporary  events 
with  considerable  care,  and  who  was  moreover  a  great  enemy 
of  the  English  revolutionaries  and  of  Cromwell,  wrote  in  his 
journal :  "  A  singular  report  has  been  spread  through  Paris 
during  the  present  month.  It  was  said  that  Cromwell,  not 
content  with  that  sovereign  authority  which  he  has  arrogated 
to  himself  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the 
title  of  Protector  of  those  three  nations,  secretly  aspired  to 
retain  it  under  the  name  of  king ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  all  Christendom  to  his  project,  he 
had  sent  two  English  Catholics  to  Bome,  who  were  negotia- 
ting underhand  with  his  Holiness  on  his  behalf,  and  endea- 
voring to  persuade  him  that,  by  giving  his  consent  to  the 
ambitious  design  of  this  usurper,  he  would  assuredly  bring 
again  within  the  pale  of  the  church  that  infinite  number  of 
souls  who  recognize  his  authority  and  his  new  establishment 
over  them.  Time  will  show  us  whether  this  illustrious  im- 
postor was  capable  of  so  fine  a  thought,  and  whether,  jfrom  so 
wicked  a  beginning,  so  great  a  blessing  can  accrue  to  all  these 
parricidal  islanders."* 

Parliament  had  scarcely  assembled  when  M.  de  Bordeaux, 
the  French  ambassador  at  London,  wrote  thus  to  M.  de 
Brienne:  "The  Protector  granted  me,  this  evening,  the 
audience  which  I  had  requested    ...    I  left  him,  per- 

1  The  journal,  which  extends  from  1648  to  1667,  is  contained  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  BibUoth^ue  ImpMale  at  Paris,  Supplement  Fran9ais,  No.  1238 
bis.    It  consists  of  five  yolumes. 
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suaded,  both  by  his  words  and  by  the  expression  of  his 
^  oonntenance,  that  the  internal  affairs  of  England  occupy  his 
mind  more  than  her  external  relations;  and  his  conduct 
during  the  last  few  days  makes  it  evident  that  he  is  either  in 
great  alarm  or  has  a  great  design  on  foot."*  A  month  after- 
wards he  added :  "  The  Protector  still  professes  a  desire  to 
make  no  changes;  nevertheless,  public  rumor  will  have  it 
that  the  Parliament  intends  to  make  some  innovation  in  his 
favor,  after  the  means  for  continuing  the  war  with  the  King 
of  Spain  have  been  resolved  upon."*  At  the  beginning  of 
December,  1656,  he  wrote:  "It  was  the  common  belief  that 
the  Parliament  would  to-day  discuss  the  succession,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  opposition  of  some  officers  of 
the  army,  it  would  be  resolved  upon.  I  learn,  however,  that 
nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  this  morning.  Some  assert 
that  the  proposition  is  postponed  until  after  all  other  business 
shall  have  been  concluded ;  others,  that  the  repugnance  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  has  deferred  it  for  a  still  longer  period ; 
and  though  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Protector  must 
eventually  succeed  in  his  design,  I  should,  nevertheless,  feel 
a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  it  so  boldly  as  Colonel  Lockhart 
does ;  and  he  would  never  have  gone  so  far  if  he  had  regu- 
lated his  speeches  by  those  of  his  master."^  Lastly,  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  he  thus  wrote :  "  Some  affirm 
that  the  report  of  a  descent  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Scotland  has  been  spread,  in  order  to  give  greater 
plausibility  to  a  proposition  which  is  to  be  made  one  of  these 
days  in  favor  of  the  family  of  the  Protector.  The  matter 
has  already  been  treated  several  times  indireofly,  and  the 

>  Letter  from  M.  de  Bordeaux  to  M.  de  Brienne,  September  21st,  1666 ;  in 
the  Archiyes  des  A£faires  Etrang^res  de  France. 

«  Letter  from  M.  de  Bordeaux  to  M.  de  Briemie,  October  26th,  1666 ;  in  the 
Archiyes  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de  France. 

*  The  same  to  the  same,  December  11th,  1666;  ibid. 
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officers  cS  the  army  have  always  appeared  opposed  to  It ;  bul 
it  seems  that  now  a  resolution  has  been  taken  to  speak  of  it 
openly.  On  the  day  before  yesterday,  most  of  the  member^ 
expected  that  it  would  have  been  brought  forward,  and  tlie 
delay  which  has  taken  place  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  wnds 
<tf  the  lurmy  are  not  yet  wdl-disposed  towards  it.  Nev^he* 
less,  the  most  common  opinion  is  that  l&ey  yriil  agrf»e  to  it> 
and  that  they  affect  this  repugnance  only  in  order  to  u^ain- 
tain  their  credit  among  the  inferior  officers,  who  cannot  relish 
UtiQ  establishment  of  a  perfect  monaccby.  The  g^tlemen 
and  lawyers,  of  whom  that  body  (the  Parliament)  is  composed, 
and  many  other  persons  of  all  conditions  in  En^and,  desire 
it ;  those  even  who  are  attached  to  the  royal  &miiy  believe 
that  it  will  be  to  its  advantage  £ot  the  quarrel  to  stand  only 
between  it  and  the  Protector's  family.  Nevertheless,  if  he 
were  to  survive  for  any  length  of  time  the  settlement  to 
which  I  allude,  his  children  might  probably  retain  his  autho- 
rity."^ 

When  matters  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  .either  by 
his  machinations  or  by  the  natural  course  of  eveuts,  Crom* 
well  boldly  entered  the  field,  and  his  first  attack  was  directed 
against  that  very  Parliament  which  was  to  make  him  king. 
It  was  little  to  have  mutilated  and  humiUated  it;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  display  to  England,  in  the  strongest  possible  light, 
the  formidably  vicious  character  of  that  asseojibiy,  which, 
notwit^tanding  its  abasement,  still  regarded  itself  .as  tJ^e 
depository  of  the  national  sovereignty,  and  by  which  all  l»he 
powers  of  the  State,  without  distinction  or  limit,  wBJce  some< 
times  unlawfully  assumed  and  carried  into  tyrannical  ,exer< 
cise.  The  House  itself  furnished  Cromwell  with  an  opportu 
nity  for  making  this  danger  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  country, 

1  Letter  from  M.  de  Bordeaux  to  M.  de  Brienne,  end  of  December,  1656 
in  the  ArduTes  des  Affiiires  Etrftngeres  de  France. 
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A  sectary,  named  James  Naylor,  who  had  been  first  a  soldier, 
and  afterwards  a  Quaker,  and  who  was  one  of  the  insanest 
of  lunatics,  pretended  that  Christ  had  descended  once  more 
upon  earth,  and  become  incarnate  in  him ;  and  on  this  pre- 
text, he  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  the  most  extravagant  and 
licentious  manifestations  and  actions.  Fanatical  women  and 
vagabonds  of  every  description  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  singing  his  praises,  and  almost  offering  him  worship. 
He  was  arrested  at  Bristol,  and  brought  to  London,  where 
the  House  of  Comm9ns,  instead  of  sending  him  before  the 
ordinary  judges,  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  his  case, 
summoned  him  to  its  bar,  and  decided  upon  trying  him  itself. 
It  was  less  a  question  of  liberty  of  conscience  than  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  between  the  old  spirit  of  cruel  severity  and 
the  rising  spirit  of  moderation,  in  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  blasphemy  and  other  offences  against  the  Christian  faith. 
The  affair  occupied  ten  sittings.  The  House  maintained  that 
it  possessed  the  right  of  life  and  death  as  fully  as  the  three 
combined  powers  of  the  old  Parliament  had  done,  and  the 
fimatics-were  anxious  to  make  full  use  of  this  power,  "  This 
man,  in  short,  makes  himself  God ;  our  God  is  here  supplant- 
ed. Should  we  not  be  as  jealous  of  God's  honor  as  we  are 
of  our  own  ?  Wherefore  do  you  sit  in  that  chair  but  to  bear 
witness  of  the  truth  ?  My  ears  did  tingle  and  my  heart 
tremble  to  hear  the  report.  Let  the  blasphemer  be  stoned  I 
I  humbly  beseech  you  make  no  delay  in  it.  I  cannot  hold 
iny  peace  lest  my  conscience  dog  me  to  my  chamber,  to  my 
curtains,  to  my  grave  I"  Such  were  the  speeches  of  a  great 
number  of  members,  some  of  whom,  as  for  instance,  Skippon, 
Butler,  Downing,  and  Drake,  were  men  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  and  if  several  officers,  of  whom  Desborough  was 
one,  and  some  of  the  lawyers,  including  Whitelocke,  had  net 
spoken  on  the  subject,  this  blaspheming  maniac  Would  pro- 
bably have  been  hanged  without  further  trial ;  for  out  of  a 
VOL.  II.— 22 
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huBdared  and  seveaty-eight  who  voted,  eighty-two  members, 
among  whom  was  Bichard  CromweU  himself,  were  in  fsiFor 
of  putting  him  to  death.  Naylor  was  condemned  to  be  set 
in  the  pillory,  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot 
iron,  to  be  whipped  by  the  hangman  through  the  streets,  and 
to  be  confined  in  prison,  with  hard  labor,  as  long  as  Parlia- 
ment should  please,^  Cromwell  was  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  this  sentence ;  such  interposition  would  have  offended 
public  feeling,  which  was  aroused  against  the  blasphemer. 
But  another  public  feeling  was  also  aroused  against  this  viola* 
tion  of  the  common  law — against  the  assumption  of  judicial 
power  by  the  House — suppressing  the  jury,  the  judges,  and 
aU  the  formalities  of  legal  procedure,  and  thus  depriving  the 
English  of  the  dearest  guarantees  of  their  liberties.  Crom- 
well seized  eagerly  upon  this  opportunity,  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  he  wrote  thua  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament : — 

"  Eight  trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Having 
taken  notice  of  a  judgment  lately  given  by  yourselves  against 
one  James  Nay  lor :  Although  we  detest  and  abhor  the  giving 
or  occasioning  the  least  countenance  to  persons  of  such 
opinioDs  and  practices,  or  who  are  under  the  guilt  of  the 
crimes  commonly  imputed  to  the  said  person ;  yet  we,  being 
intrusted  in  the  present  government,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  these  nations;  and  not  knowing  how  fer  such  proceedings, 
entered  into  wholly  without  us,  may  extend  in  the  conse- 
quence of  it — Do  desire  that  the  House  will  let  us  know  the 
grounds  and  reasons  whereupon  they  have  proceeded."* 

The  House  was  embarrassed ;  it  was  unwilling  either  to 
enter  into  open  conflict  with  the  Protector,  or  to  abandon 

*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  448 — 469 ;  State  Trials, 
▼ol.  V.  cols.  801—842 ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  24—167. 

'  Cromwell  to  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  December  25th,  1656 ;  in  his  Let* 
iera  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 
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tbe  jurisdiction  whicli  it  had  arrogated  to  itself;  its  only 
answer  was  to  reject  a  proposition  which  was  made  to  it,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  for  postponing  the  complete  ex- 
cution  of  Naylor's  sentence ;  and  on  the  very  next  day,  that 
part  of  the  punishment  which  remained  to  be  inflicted,  was 
carried  into  effect.*  This  mattered  little  to  Cromwell;  he 
bed  exposed  the  vices  of  the  republican  constitution,  and 
charged  the  Parliament  alone  with  the  most  flagrant  of  those 
violations  of  the  law  which  he  had  himself  so  frequently 
committed ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  without  making  any 
compromising  advance  to  tile  fanatical  sectaries,  he  cleared 
himself,  in  their  eyes,  of  all  connection  with  the  rigorous 
punishment  which  one  of  their  number  had  just  undergone. 
After  this  exposure  of  the  Parliament,  Cromwell's  next 
care  was  to  humiliate  and  compromise  the  army,  or  at  least 
those  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  whose  influence  or  ill-will  he 
feared.  Under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  militia,  Desborough  brought  forward  a  bill,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1656,  for  continuing  the  tax  of  a  tenth 
part  of  their  revenue  upon  members  of  the  royalist  party 
alone,  which  had  been  imposed  during  the  previous  year. 
The  real  object  of  this  bill  was  to  amnesty  the  Major-gene- 
Tals,  who  had,  each  in  his  own  district,  arbitrarily  imposed  this 
tax,  and  thus  at  once  to  sanction  the  tax,  and  the  military 
authority  which  had  already  levied  it.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  bill  had  been  brought  forward 
with  Orom well's  consent ;  for  he  alone,  in  1655,  had  appointed 
the  Major-generals,  and  given  them  all  th^ir  instructions. 
Indeed,  when  the  bill  was  first  mentioned  in  the  House, 
Thurloe  had  given  it  his  support ;  but,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  parties,  when  the  debate  began,  one  of  Cromwell's 
sons-in-law,  John  Claypole,  the  husband  of   his  favorite 

»  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  476;  Burton's  Diary,  rol.  i.  pp.  260 — 
264. 
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daughter,  Elizabeth,  opened  the  discussion  by  saying:  "The 
bill  consists  of  two  parts :  1.  Decimations,  and  the  contin- 
uance of  them ;  2.  Indemnity  to  such  persons  as  have  acted 
in  it.  For  the  first,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  stand,  unless 
you  violate  your  articles  and  the  Act  of  Oblivion ;  for,  by 
the  bill,  you  punish  men  wholly  for  an  offence  before  com- 
mitted. It  lies  altogether  upon  retrospection.  It  will  ]?e 
hard  to  convict  men  upon  this  bill,  and  you  will  not  surely 
lay  this  tax  upon  men  till  conviction.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  you  will  entail  this  upon  their  posterity ; 
whether  the  children  shall  be  punished  for  the  father's  of- 
fence. I  like  the  second  part  of  it,  that  is,  indemnity;  but  I 
hope  that  will  be  provided  for  in  another  bill.  I  did  but 
only  start  this  debate,  and  leave  it  to  others  who  are  better 
able  to  speak  to  it.  My  opinion  is,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
that  this  bill  ought  to  be  rejected ;  and  that  is  my  humble 
motion."^ 

The  anger  of  the  Major-generals  was  extreme;  they  found 
themselves  betrayed  by  the  very  man  from  whom  they  held 
their  mission ;  and  he  exposed  them  to  all  the  hatred  which 
they  had  incurred  by  carrying  out  the  arbitrary  measxires 
which  he  had  commanded.  Lambert,  Desborough,  Whalley, 
Butler,  and  their  friends  warmly  supported  the  bill.  En- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Claypole,  the  lawyers  and  cour- 
tiers persisted  in  opposing  it.  The  debate  became  violent 
and  personal.  One  day,  Major-General  Butler  having  spoken ' 
harshly  of  the  Cavaliers,  Harry  Cromwell,  the  Protector's 
cousin,  said  in  reply :  "  Many  gentlemen  do  say  and  think  it 
just  that,  because  some  of  the  Cavaliers  have  done  amiss, 
therefore  all  should  be  punished ;  by  the  same  argument, 
because  some  of  the  Major-generals  have  done  amiss,  which 

*  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary,  vol.  i,  pp.  810,  811,  280 — 248;  CommonB' 
Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  476 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  786. 
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I  offer  to  prove,  therefoi^  ftll  of  them  deserve  to  be  ptmislied" 
The  Major-generals  cried  out  at  this ;  and  one  of  them,  Kel- 
sey,  demanded  that  Harry  Cromwell  should  be  required  to 
name  those  whom  he  intended  to  inculpate.  Up  started 
Harry,  and  begged  the  House  to  give  him  leave  to  name 
them ;  "  and  offered  to  prove  unwarrantable  actions  done  by 
them."  This  set  the  House  on  fire;  " but,"  says  the  member 
who  relates  this  incident,  "  this  fire  was  put  out  by  the  grave 
water-carriers."  As  he  left  the  House,  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  Major-generals  threatened  Harry  Cromwell  with  the 
Protector's  anger ;  so  Harry  went  to  Whitehall  that  very 
evening,  and  repeated  to  his  cousin  all  that  he  had  said  in 
the  House,  adding,  that  he  had  brought "  his  black  book  and 
papers  to  make  good  what  he  said."  Cromwell  treated  the 
whole  matter  as  a  joke,  and,  taking  from  his  shoulders  a  rich 
scarlet  cloak  which  be  wore  that  day,  he  gave  it,  with  his 
gloves,  to  Harry,  "who,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  story, 
"  strutted  with  his  new  cloak  and  gloves  in  the  House  this 
day,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  some,  and  trouble 
eS  others.    It  was  a  pretty  passage  of  his  Highness."* 

Jocular  and  sarcastic,  with  more  heartiness  than  good  taste, 
Cromwell  took  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  tricking  his  adver- 
saries as  in  conquering  them,  and  he  was,  on  this  occasion 
most  assuredly,  amused  at  their  surprise  and  anger  at  finding 
themselves  thus  braved  and  duped.  He  foresaw  that  some 
of  the  Major-generals  would  oppose  his  cherished  plan,  and 
he  was  more  desirous  to  discredit  than  to  exasperate  them. 
It  exhibited  a  want  of  his  ordinary  prudence,  for  he  did  not 
believe  he  could  make  himself  king  without  the  assistance  of 
a  majority  of  the  most  influential  of  his  old  comrades ;  but 

I  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toI.  vi.  pp.  20,  21 ;  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary, 
Tol.  i.  p.  369 ;  Mark  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell, 
vol.  i.  pp.  G7— 73. 
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one  idea  alone  now  filled  his  mind ;  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  both  the  Parliament  and  the 
army ;  to  offer  himself  to  the  country  as  the  only  refuge  from 
their  excesses,  and  thus  to  found  the  final  triumph  of  his  for- 
tune upon  the  merited  unpopularity  of  his  own  instruments. 
While  his  friends  were  thus  divided,  his  enemies  came  to 
his  aid,  and  most  eflSciently  promoted  his  design..  Charlesf 
II.,  who  was  then  residing  at  Bruges,  was  collecting  some 
few  companies  of  soldiers,  had  received  a  supply  of  money 
from  Spain,  and  seemed,  in  short,  to  be  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion for  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom.  His  ally,  the  repub- 
lican Sexby,  had  recently  returned  to  Flanders,  after  having 
spent  several  months  in  England ;  he  demanded  only  a  thou- 
sand infantry  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  promised  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Kent,  he  would  bring  to  pass  a  re- 
publican insurrection  against  Cromwell,  which  would  become 
a  royalist  rebellion  as  soon  as  the  Protector  was  overthrown. 
Sexby  reckoned  on  assassination  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  overthrowing  Cromwell;  and  he  had  left  in  London  one  of 
his  old  comrades  in  war  and  conspiracy.  Miles  Sindercombe, 
a  brave  soldier  and  zealous  republican,  rather  a  freethinker 
than  a  Christian  sectary,  who,  with  four  or  five  accomplices, 
spent  his  time  in  devising  means,  and  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, of  killing  the  Protector.  On  his  departure  from 
London,  Sexby  had  given  Sindercombe  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  to  have  sent  him  a  further  sum:  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, it  was  the  former  ambassador  of  Spain  to  England,  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  who  had  concerted  this  plot  with  him 
at  Brussels,  and  had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.^ 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  p.  278 ;  Clarendon's  State 
Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  315,  321,  324,  827,  388;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1,  2,  83,  182,  560;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
278,  333. 
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On  the  19th  of  January,  1657,  Thnrloe  got  up  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  and  solemnly  revealed  the  whole  plot,  an- 
nouncing that  Sindercombe  and  two  of  his  accomplices  had 
been  arrested,  giving  full  details,  reading  lengthy  depositions, 
and  hinting  at  perils  still  more  dark  and  destructive,  such  as 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  an  invasion  of 
England  by  the  combined  forces  of  Charles  Stuart  and  the 
Spaniards.  Whether  sincere  or  affected,  the  emotion  caused 
by  this  statement  was  profound ;  it  was  voted  that  a  solemn 
service  should  be  celebrated  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  discovery  of  the  plot ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  learn  from 
the  Protector  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  grant 
audience  to  the  Hou§e,  and  receive  its  congratulations  upon 
his  deliverance.  "  I  would  have  something  else  added,"  said 
Mr.  Ashe,  an  obscure  member,  "  whicb,  in  my  opinion,  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and  us,  and  to 
the  quieting  of  all  the  designs  of  our  enemies — ^that  bis  High- 
ness would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  government  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  constitution.  Both  our  liberties  and 
peace,  and  the  preservation  and  privilege  of  his  Highness 
would  then  be  founded  upon  an  old  and  sure  foundation." 

The  general  emotion  was  now  succeeded  by  violent  excite-, 
ment.  "  I  understand  not,"  said  Mr.  Eobinson,  "  what  that 
gentleman's  motion  means,  who  talks  of  an  old  constitution, 
so  I  cannot  tell  how  we  should  debate  upon  it.  The  old  con- 
stitution is  Charles  Stuart's  interest.  I  hope  we  are  not  call- 
ing him  in  again."  "  The  gentleman  that  moved  this,"  said 
Mr.  Highland,  "was  one  of  those  that  was  for  the  pulling 
down  of  what  he  would  now  set  up  again.  That  was  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons ;  a  constitution  which  we  have  pulled 
down  with  our  blood  and  treasure.  Will  you  make  the  Lord 
Protector  the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world,  to  make  hiin 
sit  in  that  place,  which  God  has  borne  testimony  sufficiently 
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against  ?  Are  you  now  going  to  set  tip  kingly  government, 
which,  for  these  thousand  years,  has  persecuted  the  pec^le  of 
God?  Do  you  expect  a  better  consequence ?  I  beseech  you 
consider  of  it !  What  a  crime  it  is  to  offer  such  a  motion  as 
this  I  Do  you  expect  a  thanksgiving  day  upon  this  ?  I  de- 
sire that  this  motion  may  die  as  abominable ;  and  I  beseecht 
you,  that  such  a  thing  as  this  may  never  receive  footing 
here."*  , 

Thus  violently  attacked,  Mr.  Ashe's  motion  was,  neverthe- 
less, defended,  but  with  considerable  timidity  and  embarrass- 
ment. It  was,  at  length,  by  general  consent,  allowed  to  drop 
as  not  being  in  order,  but  it  was  not  altogether  rejected. 
Burton  says^  '^I  have  not  seen  so  hot  a  debate  vanish  so 
sl^angely,  like  an  igfdafatu^^^ 

Thia  was  not  the  first  occasion,  however,  upon  which  the 
Parliament  had  heard  such  a  prc^fition.  Some  time  be- 
fore. Colonel  William  Jephson,  in  the  course  of  debate,  had 
(^tinctly  proposed  to  make  Cromwell  king ;  but  his  propo- 
sition was  not  entertained  for  a  moment,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  slmosl  unnoticed.  A  few  days  idfter,  he  diiied  at 
Whitehall,  and  Cromwell  gently  reproved  him  for  it^  telling 
him,  'Hhat  he  wondered  what  he  could  mean  by  sueh  a  propo- 
sition." Jephson  relied,  ''that  whilst  he  was  permitted  the 
honor  of  sitting  in  that  House,  he  must  desire  the  liberty  to 
discharge  his  conscience,  though  his  opinion  should  happen 
to  displease."  Whereupon,  Cromwell,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  "Get  thee  gone  for  a  mad  fellow  as  thou  art  I" 
**But,"  says  Ludlow,  "it  soon  appeared  with  what  madness 
lie  was  possessed ;  for  he  immediately  obtained  a  foot  com- 
pany for  his  son,  then  a  scholar  at  (5xford,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  for  himself."^ 

1  Commons'  Journals,  yol.  yii.  p.  481 ;  Clarcaidon's  State  Papers,  vol.  Ui. 
p.  825 ;  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary,  yol.  i.  pp.  356 — 864. 
■  Bcrton's  Parliamentary  IHary,  vol.  i.  p.  866. 
•  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  246. 
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Th^e  pi^liminaries  were  significant,  but  futile;  thej  dis- 
closed the  object  without  making  any  advance  towards  it. 
Meanwhile,  circumstances  grew  urgent ;  the  bill  which  Des- 
borough  had  brought  forward  to  screen  the  Major-generals 
was  rejected,  and  it  became  dear  that  Cromwell  was  prepar- 
ing to  dispense  with  their  services ;  Sindercombe  was  found 
guilty  by  the  jury,  and  poisoned  himsdf  in  the  Tower,  on 
the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Dark 
suspicions  were  awakened.*  It  was  necessary  to  escape  from 
this  state  of  restless  expectancy,  which  threatened  to  prove 
fatal,  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  unproductive.  A  decisive 
proposition  was  prepared,  and  Whitelocke  was  requested  to 
submit  it  to  the  Parliament ;  he  declined,  but  promised  to 
support  it  when  brought  forward.*  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  wish  events  to  precede  them,  and  prefer  to  account  for 
servile  complaisance  rather  than  for  bold  forwardness.  Al- 
derman Sir  Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
,the  city  of  London,  undertook  to  make  the  proposition. 
Cromwell  had  recently  made  him  a  knight,  and,  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Excise,  he  had  sundry  accounts  to 
.render,  which  caused  him  no  slight  embarrassment.  On  the 
23d  of  February,  1656,  as  soon  as  the  House  met,  he  rose, 
and  presenting  a  long  paper  to  the  House,  requested  permis- 
sion to  read  it.  '^  It  was  something  come  to  his  hands,"  he 
eaid,  "tending  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  of  liberty 
and  property."  The  storm  broke  out  immediately,  for  no 
one  could  mistake  the  object  of  the  proposition.  The  repub- 
licans, both  soldiers  and  civilians,  opposed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  declared  that  it  was  an  unparliamentary  proceeding, 
Qverwhelmed  Pack  with  questions  and  reproaches,  and 
eventually  carried  their  violence  so  far  as  to  drag  him  from 
his  seat,  near  the  Speaker's  chair,  to  the  bar  of  the  House. 

'  February  13,  1667;  State  Triala,  vol.  t.  cols.  860,  851. 
•  Whitelocke's  Memoriali,  p.,  666. 
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But  the  Protector's  parttsans,  and  ttearly  all  the  lawyers,  re- 
solutely supported  both  the  proposition  and  its  author.  On 
the  question  being  put,  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  ordered, 
by  144  votes  against  64 ;  it  was  accordingly  read  at  once,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  debate  upon  it  should  begin 
on  the  next  day.^ 

The  paper  was  entitled :  ^  The  humble  address  and  remon** 
strance  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  now  assem- 
bled in  the  Parliament  of  'this  Gommonweahh;"  it  restored 
the  monarchy,  and  invited  the  Protector  to  assume  the  title 
of  King,  and  also  to  point  ont  his  successor. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  February,  Thurloe 
wrote  to  Monk,  who  was  then  governor  of  Scotland:  "  Yes- 
terday we  fell  into  a  great  debate  in  Parliament.  One  of  the 
aldermen  who  serve  for  the  city  of  London  brought  in  a 
paper  called  a  Bemonstranoe^  desiring  my  Lord  Protector  to 
assume  kingly  power,  and  to  call  future  Parliaments,  con* 
sisting  of  two  Houses.'^  And,  aft^  having  explained  to 
Monk  the  various  articles  of  the  scheme,  Thurloe  thus  con^ 
eluded:  ^'I  have  written  most  fully  to  you  in  these  particu- 
lars, because  you  might  satisfy  any  others  who  may  have 
scruples  about  this  business.  I  do  assure  you  it  ariseth  from 
the  Parliament  only;  his  Highness  knew  nothing  of  the  {)re* 
ambles  until  they  were  brought  into  the  House,  and  no  man 
knows  whether,  if  they  be  passed,  but  that  his  Highness  will 
reject  them.  It  is  certain  he  will,  if  the  security  of  the  good 
people  imd  cause  be  not  provided  for  therein  to  the  full.  It 
is  good  that  you  inform  yourself  concerning  the  posture  of 
the  army  with  you ;  lest  some  unquiet  spirit  or  other  will 
take  this  or  any  other  occasion  to  put  the  array  into  discon- 
tent by  Mse  reports."* 

>  Journals  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  toI.  yii.  p.  496 ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs, 
pp.  246,  247. 
'  This  letter  from  Thurloe  to  Monk,  as  fitr  at  least  as  I  am  aware,  has  re- 
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Thifi  QOtloe  was  opportune,  for  on  the  27th  of  February, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Parliament  was  celebrating  a  so« 
lemn  fast,  in  order  to  obtain  light  from  aboTe  in  reference  to 
tha  great  debate  on  which  it  was  abont  to  enter,  a  hundred 
offieers,  led  by  several  of  the  Migor-generals,  Lambert,  Des^ 
borough,  Fleetwood,  Whalley,  and  Gofie,  waited  upon  Crom* 
wdl,  and  entreated  him  not  to  accept  the  title  of  King:  ^'be- 
cause," ssdd  Colonel  Mills,  who  acted  as  their  spokesman, 
^  it  was  not  pleasing  to  his  army,  and  was  matter  of  scandal 
to  the  people  of  Qodf  and  of  great  regoioing  to  the  enemy; 
and  that  it  was  also  hazardous  to  his  own  person,  and  of 
greai  danger  to  the  three  nations^  as  such  an  assumption 
made  way  for  Charles  Stuart  to  come  in  i^in." 

Cromwell  immediately  replied :  "  The  firsi  man  that  told 
me  of  it  was  he  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  officers  now  pre- 
sent. For  my  part,  I  have  never  been  in  Amy  cabal  about 
the  same.  Time  was  whesi  you  beagled  not  at  the  word 
Kingf  for  the  Instrument  by  which  the  Government  now 
stands,  was  presented  to  me  with  that  title  in  it,  as  some  here 
present  could  witness ;  and  I  refused  to  accept  of  the  title. 
But  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  you  now  startle  at  the  title, 
you  best  know.  For  my  part,  I  love  the  title — a  mere  fea^ 
ther  in  a  hat — as  little  as  you  do.  You  have  made  me  your 
drudge,  upon  all  occasions :  to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament, 
who  had  contracted  evil  enough  by  long  sitting;  to  call  a 
Parliament,  or  Convention;  of  yoor  naming,  who  met,  and 
what  did  they  ? — fly  at  liberty  and  property ;  insomuch  as  il 
one  man  had  twelve  cows,  they  held  that  another  who  wanted 
cows  ought  to  take  share  with  his  neighbor.  Who  could 
have  said  anything  was  their  own,  if  these  men  had  gone  on? 
After  their  dissolution,  how  was  I  pressed  by  you  for  the 

mained  hitherto  unpublished.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Trarers  Twiss,  by  whom  it  was  discoTMred  among  the  maxrasoripts  in  Little- 
cett  Castle.    It  is  printed  entire  in  Appendix  XXIII, 
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rooting  out  of  the  ministry;  nay,  rather  than  fail,  to  starve 
them  out.  A. Parliament  was  afterwards  called;  they  sat 
five  months ;  it  is  true  we  hardly  heard  of  them  in  all  that 
time.  They  took  the  Instrument  into  debate,  and  they  must 
needs  be  dissolved;  and  yet,  stood  not  the  Instrument  in 
need  of  mending  ?  Was  not  the  case  hard  with  me,  to  be 
put  upon  to  swear  to  that  which  was  so  hard  to  be  kept  7 
Some  time  after  that,  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have 
Major-generals;  and  the  first  rise  to  that  motion  (the  late 
general  insurrections)  was  justifiable;  and  you  Major-gene- 
rals did  your  parts  well.  You  might  haVe  gone  on.  Who 
bid  you  go  to  the  House  with  a  bill,  and  there  receive  a  foil? 
After  you  had  exercised  this  power  awhile,  impatient  were 
you  till  a  Parliament  was  called.  I  gave  my  vote  against 
it ;  but  you  were  confident,  by  your  own  strength  and  inte- 
rest, to  get  men  chosen  to  your  heart's  desire.  How  you 
have  failed  therein,  and  how  much  the  country  hath  been 
disobliged,  is  well  known.  It  is  time  to  come  to  a  settlement, 
and  lay  aside  arbitrary  proceedings,  so  unacceptable  to  the 
nation ;  and  by  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  you  see 
they  stand  in  need  of  a  check,  or  balancing  power;  for  the 
case  of  James  Naylor  might  happen  to  be  your  own  case. 
By  their  judicial  power  they  fall  upon  life  and  member  5 
and  doth  the  Instrument  enable  me  to  control  it?"^ 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Cromwell  were  embarrassing,  his 
ideas  were  striking  and  unexpected,  and  his  voice  still  pos- 
sessed great  influence  over  his  old  companions.  Many  grew 
feebler  in  their  resistance,' among  others  three  of  the  Major- 
generals,  Whalley,  Goffe,  and  Berry.  A  compromise  was 
made.  It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  title  should  remain 
in  suspense  until  the  end  of  the  debate,  and  that  no  clause  of 
the  bill  should  be  considered  definitive  or  obligatory,  until 

>  Burton's  Pariiamentarj  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  382—884 ;  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  rol.  iii.  pp.  268,  269. 
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the  whole  had  been  resolved  upon.  Oq  these  ocmditions,  the 
officers  consented  that  the  Parliament  should  in  future  con- 
sist of  two  Houses,  admitted  the  right  of  Cromwell  to  appoint 
his  successor,  and  pledged  themselves  to  allow  the  debate  to 
pursue  its  course  without  interruption. 

The  debate  extended  from  the  28d  of  February  to  the  SOth 
of  March,  1657,  and  occupied  twenty-four  sittings,  seven  of 
which,  contri^  to  the  usages  of  the  House,  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  both  befojre  and  after  upon.  The  few 
details  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  regarding  it,  seem 
to  indicate  that,  though  the  discussions  were  long  and  ani- 
mated, they  were  not  disturbed  by  any  manifestations  of  vio- 
lence. Oidy,  when,  after  having  discussed  the  entire  project, 
the  House  returned  to  the  first  artide,  which  proposed  the 
re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  had  been  pur- 
posely left  in  suq)ense,  it  was  directed  that  the  doors  should 
be  closed,  and  that  no  member  should  be  allowed  to  absent 
himself  without  a  special  permission.  Many,  doubtless,  would 
have  preferred  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  taking  part  in 
so  embarrassing  a  question,  A  hundred  and  eighty-five  mem- 
bers voted,  sizty-two  against,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  infavor  of,  the  article,  which  was  adopted  in  these 
terms :  rThat  ypur  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  assume  the 
name,  style,  title^idignity,  and  office  of  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Irelag^jfetnd  the  respective  dominions  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging;  and  t(^  exercise  the  same,  according  to 
the  laws  of  these  nations.''  And,  with  a  yiew  to  make  the 
form  of  the  document  comply  at  once  with  monarchical 
usages,  instead  of  being  called  an  ^'Address  and  Bemon- 
straiice,"  it  was  entitled  the  "Humble  Petition  and  Advice."' 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  during  this  debate,  the 
country  was  either  violentiy  agitated,  or  paid  any  very  pas- 

'  Journals  of  the  Honscrof  ConunoiiB,  toL  tiI.  pp.  496—514. 
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sionat^  attention  to  it  The  newspapers  of  the  time,  whidi 
were  either  rigidly  censured  or  roughly  intimidated,  allude 
to  it  with  curt  and  dry  reserve,  generally  in  some  such  terms 
as  these:  "On  the  26th  of  March,  the  House  came  to  a  reso- 
lution of  great  concernment,  of  which  you  may  expect  an  ac- 
count hereafter."*  Justly  wearied  and  distrustful,  the  popu- 
lation cared  little  who  were  its  masters,  or  about  changes  in 
which  they  alone  seemed  to  be  interested.  Passion  as  well 
as  action  in  the  matter  was  concentrated  around  the  Gbyern- 
ment  itself,  among  its  servants  and  opponents ;  and  even  in 
this  sphere,  notwithstanding  the  ardor  of  the  struggle,  great 
doubt  and  reserve  prevailed.  On  the  3d  of  March,  Thurloe 
wrote  thus  to  Henry  Cromwell:  '^His  Highness  spake  to  the 
officers  in  very  plain,  yet  loving  and  kind  expressions,  and, 
as  I  hear,  very  much  to  their  satisfiustion ;  but  yet  I  am  not 
able  to  say  what  the  issue  of  affidrs  will  be.  I  do  not  like 
the  complexion  and  constitution  of  things.  Settlement,  I 
fear,  is  not  in  some  men's  minds,  nor  ever  will  be.  I  trust 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  it,  will  be  taught  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  all- wise  disposing  hand  of  God."*  And  al- 
most at  the  same  time,*  Henry  Cromwell  wrote  to  Thurloe 
from  Dublin:  "I  bless  the  Lord  to  see  his  Highness  hath 
such  an  interest  in  the  affections  of  so  far  the  major  part  of 
the  Parliament,  as  that  they  should  express  so  much  satis- 
faction in  his  exercise  of  tl^  present  power,  as  to  think  it  the 
concernment  and  good  of  the  nation  to  intrust  him  with 
more.  ....  As  for  the  matter  and  merit  of  the  pro- 
posals themselves,  I  say  in  general  that  I  do  not  like  them 
the  worse,  because  some  of  the  great  ones  could  no  better  di- 
gest them ;  for  since  they  cannot  allow  of  what  a  Parliament 

>  Public  Intelligencer,  March  80, 1657;  Mercurius  Politicns,  April  2, 1657; 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  yoI.  iv.  p.  855. 
*  Thorloe's  State  Papers,  toL  yI.  p.  93. 
s  On  the  4th  of  March,  1667. 
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of  tileir  own  modelling  hath  done,  I  look  upon  them  as  per- 
sons very  unapt  to  be  quiet,  nor  able  to  endure  any  settle- 
ment whatsoever.  And,  therefore,  I  think  that  the  depraved 
appetites  of  such  sick  minds  ought  the  less  to  be  valued. 
.  .  .  .  And  I  am  so  far  from  a  tender  sense  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction, that  I  rather  esteem  it  a  providential  opportunity 
to  pull  out  those  thorns,  which  are  like  to  be  troublesome  in 

the  sides  of  his  Highness The  Lord  give  him  to 

see  how  much  safer  it  is  to  rely  upon  persons  of  estate,  in- 
terest, integrity,  and  wisdom,  than  upon  such  as  have  so 
amply  discovered  their  envy  and  ambition,  and  whose  faculty 
it  is,  by  continuing  of  confusion,  to  support  themselves.  As 
for  myself,  for  this  also,  as  for  all  other  things,  I  will  more 
and  more  endeavor  to  resign  my  own  will  unto  His  provi- 
dence, unto  whom  I  commit  you."* 

What  a  remarkable  example  is  this  of  prudent  tranquillity 
on  the  part  of  two  men  so  deeply  interested  in  the  eveiit,  and 
who  were  writing  to  each  other  with  the  most  intimate  free- 
dom I 

.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  conclusion  of  its  labors,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  the  House  appointed  a  deputation  to  in- 
quire of  the  Protector  upon  what  day  he  would  grant  it 
audience  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  him  the  bill.  Four 
days  after,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  at  about  eleven  o'clock| 
Cromwell,  surrounded  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment, received  the  Parliament  at  Whitehall,  in  that  same 
Banqueting  Hall  through  which,  eight  years  before,  Charles 
had  passed,  between  a  double  line  of  soldiers,  on  his  way  to 
the  scaffold.  "May  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  "I  am 
commanded  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  in  their  name,  to  present  this  humble  Peti- 

1  Thnrloe'B  State  Papers,  toI.  vi.  pp.  98,  94. 
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Uon  and  Advice  to  your  Highness.  I  am  sensible  ^t  I 
speak  before  a  great  person,  the  exactness  of  whose  judg- 
ment ought  to  scatter  and  chase  away  all  unnecessary  speeches, 
as  the  sun  doth  the  vapors.  I  am  a  servant,  however,  and  a 
man  not  to  vent  my  own  conceits,  but  to  declare  the  things 
which  I  have  in  command  from  the  Parliament.  I  am  not 
unlike  a  gardener,  who  gathers  flowers  in  his  master's  garden, 
.and  out  of  them  composeth  a  nosegay.  I  shall  offer  nothing 
but  what  I  have  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  Parlia- 
ment." 

Widdrington  then  gave  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  eighteen 
articles  of  the  petition.  The  restoration  of  kingship,  and  of 
a  second  House  of  Parliament  under  the  name  of  the  Other 
House ;  the  mode  of  election  or  nomination  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Parliament  thus  formed ;  the  fixation  of  a 
permanent  public  revenue;  and  the  exclusive  domination  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  with  a  "provision  for  tender  con- 
sciences ;" — ^these  were  its  principal  recommendations,  all  of 
which  he  supported,  with  more  art  than  taste,  by  quotations 
from^the  most  heterogeneous  authorities-^Abraham  and  Aris- 
totle, the  Bible  and  Magna  Charta,  the  docitrines  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  legal  traditions  of  England.  "  I  hav6  ifcow  donej" 
he  said,  "  with  the  several  pieces  of  the  govei'nment,  but  not 
with  the  attides.  There  remaineth  yet  onei.  The  Parliament 
hath  so  good  an  apprehension  erf  this  frame  of  government 
in  all  the  articles  oiPit,  that  it  is  their  humble  desire  that  you 
may  be  pleased  to  accept  of  them  all.  They  are  bound  up  in 
one  link  or  chain ;  or,  like  a  building  well  knit  and  cemented, 
if  one  stone  be  taken  out,  it  loosens  the  whole.  The  rejec- 
tion of  one  may  make  all  the  rest  unsuitable  and  impractica- 
ble. They  are  all  offered  to  you,  with  the  same  heart  and 
affection,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  received  by  you  in  the 
same  manner.    They  are  all  the  children  of  one  mother — 
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the  Parliament,  and  we  expect  from  your  Highness  an  adop- 
tion of  them  all :  Aut  nihil  aut  totum  dabity^ 

Cromwell  immediately  replied :  "  This  frame  of  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Parliament  by 
your  hand  to  oflFer  to  me — truly  I  should  have  a  very  brazen 
forehead  if  it  did  not  beget  in  me  a  great  deal  of  consterna- 
tion of  spirit ;  it  being  of  so  high  and  great  importance,  as 
by  your  opening  of  it,  and  by  the  reading  of  it,  is  manifest 
to  all  men ;  the  welfare,  the  peace  and  the  settlement  of  three 
nations,  and  all  that  rich  treasure  of  the  best  people  in  the 
world,  being  involved  therein.  I  say  this  consideration  alone 
ought  to  beget  in  me  the  greatest  reverence  and  fear  of  Qod, 
that  ever  possessed  a  man  in  this  world.  ...  I  have 
lived  the  latter  part  of  my  age  in — ^if  I  may  say  so — the  fire; 
in  the  midst  of  troubles.  But  all  the  things  that  have  be- 
fgJlen  me  since  I  was  first  engaged^  in  the  affairs  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, if  they  could  be  supp<Jsed  to  be  all  brought  into 
such  a  narrow  compass  that  I  could  take  a  view  of  them  at 
once,  truly  I  do  not  think  they  would  so  move,  nor  do  I  think 
they  ought  so  to  move,  my  heart  and  spirit  with  that  fear  and 
reverence  of  God  that  becomes  a  Christian,  as  this  thing 
that  hath  now  been  offered  by  you  to  me!  .  .  .  And 
should  I  give  any  resolution  in  this  matter  suddenly,  without 
seeking  to  have  an  answer  put  into  my  heart,  and  into  my 
mouth,  by  Him  that  hath  been  my  God  and  my  guide  hitherto 
— ^it  would  give  you  very  little  cause  of  comfort  in  such  a 
choice  as  you  have  made,  in  such  a  business  as  this,  because 
it  would  savor  more  to  be  of  the  flesh,  to  proceed  from  lust, 
to  arise  from  arguments  of  self.  And  if — whatsoever  the 
issue  of  this  matter  be — it  should  have  such  motives  in  me, 
and  such  a  rise  in  me,  it  may  prove  even  a  curse  to  you,  and 
to  these  three  nations — who,  I  verily  believe,  have  intended 

*  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  397 — 418.' 
23* 
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well  in  this  bosiness,  and  have  had  tlicyse  bonest  and  sincere 
aims  towards  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his  people,  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  ...  I  have  therefore  but  this  one 
word  to  say  to  you,  that,  seeing  you  have  made  progress  in 
this  business,  and  completed  the  work  on  your  part,  I  may 
have  some  short  time  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  and  of  my  own 
heart.  And  I  hope  that  neither  the  humor  of  any  weak  or 
nnwise  people,  nor  yet  the  desire  of  any  who  may  be  lustisig 
after  things  that  are  not  good,  shall  steer  me  to  give  other 
than  such  an  answer  as  may  be  ingenuous  and  thankful — 
thankfully  acknowledging  your  care  and  integrity ; — ^and  soch 
an  answer  as  shall  be  for  the  good  of  those  that  I  presame 
y6u  and- 1  serve,-  and  are  made  for  serving.  And  truly  I 
may  say  this  also,  that,  as  the  thing  will  deserve  deliberation, 
tHe  utmost  deliberalion  and  eo^isideratiotl  oH  my  pfeirt,  so  I 
shall  think  mjaeif  bound  to  give  as  speedy  an  atisw^  to  these 
things  as  I  can."^ 

What  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  the  minds 
of  Cromwell  and  his  audience  when  this  conferebee  oame  to 
an  end,  we  cannot  tell.  Three  days  after,  on  the  Sd  of  April, 
he  wrote  to  request  the  Parliament  to  appoint  cotnmission^^ 
to  receive  his  answer ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  at  threb  o'dock 
in  the  iafternoon,  a  very  large  committee,  cousisting  of  eighty- 
two  members,  proceeded  to  Whitehall.  "  My  Lords,"  said 
Cromwell  to  them,  "I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  did  not  make 
this  desire  of  mine  known  to  Partiainent  sooner.  The  rea- 
son was  because  iabme  infirmity  ci  body  hath  seized  upon  me 
these  two  last  days,  yesterday  and  Wednesday.  I  liave,  as 
well  as  I  could,  taken  consideration  of  the  things  contained  in 
the  paper  which  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Parliament  on 
Tuesday  last ;  and  sought  of  God  that  I  might  return  such 

»  Burton's  Parliamentarj  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  413—416 ;  Cromweirs  Letters 
And  Speeches,  tqI.  iii.  pp.  269—272. 
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an  answer  as  might  become  me,  and  be  worthy  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. I  must  needs  bear  this  testimony  to  them,^  that  they 
haveT)een  zealous  of  the  two  greatest  concernments  that  God 
hath  in  the  world.  The  one  is  that  of  religion,  and  of  the 
preservation  of  the  professors  of  it,  to  give  them  all  due  and 
just  liberty.  .  .  .  The  other  is  the  civil  liberty  and  in- 
terest of  the  nation.  .  .  .  These  are  things  I  must  ac- 
knowledge Christian  and  honorable ;  and  they  are  provided 
for  by  you  like  Christian  men,  and  also  men  of  honor — like 
yotirselves,  Englishmen.  And  upon  these  two  interests,  if 
God  shall  account  me  worthy,  I  shall  live  and  die.  .  .  . 
Now  give  me  leave  to  say,  and  to  say  it  seriously,  that  you 
have  one  or  two  considerations  that  do- stick  with  me.  The 
one  is,  you  have  named  me  by  another  title  than  I  now  bear. 
You  do  necesaiate  my  answer  to  be  categorical ;  and  you 
have  made  me  without  a  liberty  of  choice,  save  as  to  all.  I 
question  not  your  wisdom  in  doing  so;  I  think  myself  obliged' 
to  acquiesce  in  your  determination,  knowing  you  are  men  of 
vrisdom,  and  conmdering  the  trust  you  are  under.  It  is  a 
duty  not  to  question  the  reason  of  anything  you  have  done. 
I  should  be  very  brutish,  did  I  not  acknowledge  the  exceed- 
ing high  honor  and  respect  you  have  had  for  Ine  in  this 
paper:  .  .  .  and  by  you  I  return  the  Parliament  this 
my  gratefdl  acknowledgment.  But  1  must  needs  say,  that 
that  may  be  fit  for  you  to  oflfer,  which  may  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  undertake.  And  as  I  should  reckon  it  a  very  great  pre- 
sumption were  I  to  ask  the  reason  of  your  doing  any  one 
thing  in  this  paper — so  you  will  not  take  it  unkindly  if  I  beg 
of  you  this  addition  to  the  Parliament's  favor,  love,  and  in- 
dulgence unto  me,  that  it  be  taken  in  tender  part  if  I  give 
such  an  answer  as  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  give  in  this  busi- 
ness, without  urging  many  reasons  for  it,  save  such  as  are 
most  obvious,  and  most  to  my  advantage  in  answering, 
namely,  that  I  am  not  able  for  such  a  trust  and  charge ;     . 
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.  .  seeing  the  way  is  hedged  up  so  as  it  is  to  me,  that  I 
cannot  accept  the  things  offered,  unless  I  accept  all,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  my  duty  to  God  and  to  jou  to  under- 
take this  charge  under  that  tide.  The  most  I  said  in  com- 
mendation of  the  instrument  may  be  retorted  on  me,  as  thus : 
'Are  there  such  good  things  provided  for?  will  you  refuse 
to  accept  them  because  of  such  an  ingredient?'  Nothing 
must  make  a  man^s  conscience  a  servant.  And  really  and 
sincerely  it  is  my  conscience  that  guides  me  to  this  answer ; 
and  if  the  Parliament  be  so  resolved,  *for  the  whole  pap^  or 
none  of  it,'  it  will  not  be  fit  for  me  to  use  any  inducement  to 
you  to  alter  their  resolution.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I 
desire  it  may,  and  do  not  doubt  but  it  will,  be  with  candor 
and  ingenuity  represented  unto  them  by  you."^ 

The  Parliament  fully  perceived  all  the  perplexities  and 
obscurities  of  this  answer ;  they  were  used  to  discern  and 
follow  Cromwell's  secret  desire  through  the  labyrinth  of  his 
conduct  and  language.  A  vote  was  passed  ^'  that  this  House 
doth  adhere  to  their  humble  petition  and  advice;"  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  written  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  such  adherence ;  and,  after  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee had  been  read  and  approved,  it  was  determined  that 
Commissioners  should  be  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Protector  on 
what  day  it  woUld  be  convenient  to  him  to  receive  the 
House,  that  the  Speaker  might  read  to  him  "the  paper  con- 
taining the  reasons,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  Highness,  if 
he  desired  it.'" 

This  new  interview  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
April.  No  official  report  has  been  preserved,  either  of  the 
explanation  of  the  reasons  of  the  Parliament,  or  of  Cromwell's 

'  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  417 — 420;  Cromweirs  Letters 
and  Speeches,  toI.  iii.  pp.  278 — 276. 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  vH.  pp.  619 — 521. 
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answer ;  but  the  newspapers  of  the  time  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  Protector's  refusal  was  less  peremptory  than 
it  had  been  on  the  pi^vious  occasion ;  he  pleaded  his  infir- 
mities and  disabilities,  and  said  that  since  the  Parliament 
had  thought  proper  to  persevere  in  their  proposal,  all  that 
was  left  him  was  to  ask  further  counsel  on  the  subject;  and 
from  whom  could  he  seek  it,  but  from  the  Parliament  itself? 
He  therefore  desired  to  be  informed  a  little  more  particularly 
of  the  motives  of  their  determination ;  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  state  his  own  doubts,  fears,  and  scruples.  He  was 
ready  to  render  a  reason  of  his  own  apprehensions,  which 
haply  might  be  overruled  by  better  apprehensions;  and  he 
hoped  that,  when  they  both  thoroughly  underatood  the 
grounds  of  these  things,  something  would  be  fixed  on  that 
might  equally  fit  what  was  due  from  the  Parliament  and  from 
himself,  and  might  be  adapted  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
whole  nation.* 

It  is  evident  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  newspapers  did  not 
break  through  their  usual  reserve  without  the  permission  of 
the  Protestor,  and  that  he  allowed  them  to  do  so  only  because 
he  thought  it  wise  to  ffubmit  this  great  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  country. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Parliament  voted, "  That  a  Com- 
ij&ittee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  his  Highness,  the  Lord 
Protector,  in  reference  to  what  his  Highness  did  yesterday 
propose  in  his  speech;  and  that  this  Committee  have  power 
to  receive  from  his  Highness  his  doubts  and  scruples,  touch- 
ing any  of  the  particulars  contained  in  the  humble  Petition 
and  Advice  formerly  presented ;  and  in  answer  thereunto,  to 
offer  to  his  Highness  reasons  for  his  satisfaction,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  resolutions  of  this  House ;  and  such  par- 

>  Mercnrius  Politicus,  April  9 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  869. 
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ticulars  as  they  cannot  satisfy  his  Higliness  in,  that  they 
report  the  same  to  the  Parliament."* 

A  solemn  discussion  thus  began  between  Cromwell  and 
the  Parliament,  which  had  undertaken  to  convince  the  Pro- 
tector that  he  ought  not  to  refuse  to  be  King.  A  hundred 
Commissioners,  including  nearly  all  the  important  men  in  the 
House,  and  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  Cromwell's 
Mends,  were  appointed  to  undertake  this  task. 

At  this  very  moment,  however,  a  band  of  religious  fanatics 
were  bestirring  themselves  in  London,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy,  which,  they  said,  was  the  only  legitimate 
monarchy — that  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  sectaries  were  called, 
and  they  called  themselves.  Fifth-monarchy-men.  All  other 
laws  but  the  law  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  all  other  power  but  that  of  Christ,  represented  by  the 
assembly  of  saints,  were  to  be  abolished  by  them.  Cki  the 
9th  of  April,  a  score  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Thomas 
Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  met  at  Shoreditch,  "booted  and  spur- 
red," say  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  a  general  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
occupied  the  ground  before  them,  and  took  them  all  prison- 
ers. In  a  field  near  the  place  appointed  for  the  general  meet- 
ing, the  soldiers  found  a  large  supply  of  arms,  a  quantity  of 
pamphlets  intended  for  distribution,  and  a  standard  "bearing 
a  red  lion  couchxmt^  with  this  motto :  *  Who  shall  rouse  him 
up  ?' "  Some  men  of  greater  importance,  such  as  Vice- Ad- 
miral Lawson,  Colonels  Okey  and  Danvers,  and  even  Major- 
General  Harrison  and  Colonel  Eich,  who  had  been  recently 
liberated  from  imprisonment,  were  compromised,  either  by 
their  own  acts,  or  by  the  words  of  the  sectaries,  and  were  also 
arrested.  Two  days  after,  Thurloe,  by  the  Protector's  com- 
mand, gave  an  account  to  the  Parliament  of  the  plot,  and  of 

>  JonmolB  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yoI.  vii.  p.  621. 
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tbe  measures  taken  to  defeat  it  Like  an  experienced  politi- 
cian, he  did  not  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  danger,  but  declared 
that  "  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons,  who  had  re- 
solved to  begin  this  attempt,  were  truly  very  inconsiderable, 
and  indeed  despicable."  He  connected  this  movement,  how- 
ever, and  not  unreasonably,  with  the  general  state  of  parties 
and  of  minds ;  and  he  gave  full  details  regarding  the  secret 
organization  of  these  sectaries,  and  their  relations  with  all  the 
disaffected  politicians  of  the  day.  The  Parliament  understood 
and  realized  Thurloe's  intention.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
was  immediately  proposed  and  adopted;  and  the  Speaker 
officially  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
am  commanded  to  return  you  hearty  thanks,  in  the  name  of 
the  Parliament,  for  your  great  care  and  pains  in  discovering 
this  business,  and  the  great  services  done  by  you  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  the  Parliament,  both  in  this  and 
many  other  particulars."  At  the  same  time,  the  Commis- 
sioners who  had  already  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Pro- 
tector, were  directed  to  inform  him  "That  the  Parliament 
hath  received  the  report  from  Mr.  Secretary,  and  are  very 
sensible  of  the  great  importance  bf  it;  and  have  ordered  to 
take  the  same  into  consideration  on  Monday  next."* 

Under  these  auspices  began,  on  the  11th  of  April,  between 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector,  those 
conferences  which  were  to  decide  whether  or  not  Cromwell 
should  be  made  King. 

It  is  an  undignified  and  unpleasing  thing  to  behold  a 
comedy  perseveringly  played  by  serious  men  in  a  serious 
matter.  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  were  both  aware 
beforehand,  of  what  was  wanting  to  the  government  of 
England ;  they  were  both  of  them  convinced  that  the  resto- 

1  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  toI.  yu.  pp.  521,  622 ;  Thurloe's 
State  Papers,  toL  n.  pp.  184—186. 
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ration  of  the  royal  power  could  alone  impart  to  it  a  regular 
and  stable  character.  They  employed  a  month  in  conversa- 
tions and  argumentations,  just  as  if  there  had  been  any 
necessity  for  such  mutual  persuasion.  In  reality,  the  Fiu:- 
liament  did  not  address  themselves  to  Cromwell,  mx  did 
Cromwell  reply  to  the  Parliament;  both  parties  spoke  to 
the  public  outside  at  Whitehall — ^to  the  opposing,  but  mode- 
rate republicans  whom  they  hoped  to  gain  over  to  their 
views — and  to  the  entire  country,  in  order  to  persuade  it 
to  adopt  their  desire  for  a  new  royalty,  and  to  compel  all 
the  old  parties  to  accede  to  it.* 

Some  embarrassment  was  manifested  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  interview.  Who  should  speak  first  ?  Ought  the 
Commissioners  to  begin  by  explaining  the  motives  of  the 
petition,  or  ought  the  Protector  to  open  the  matter  by  stating 
his  objections  ?  On  both  sides  there  was  a  deare  to  feel  the 
way,  and  to  bring  the  other  party  to  an  explanation.  Such 
a  feeling  is  common  during  the  final  period  of  revolutions, 
when  nearly  all  men,  even  the  bravest,  become  skeptical  and 
prudent,  and  strive  either  to  elude  or  to  diminish  their  re- 
sponsibility. As  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  however,  the  Pro- 
tector's desire  prevailed.  Whitelocke  began  the  conference, 
and,  on  the  first  day,  Cromwell  did  hardly  anything  but  lis- 
ten to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  During  the 
course  of  the  five  conferences  which  took  place,  between  the 
11th  and  21st  of  April,  nine  of  them  spoke  in  succession, 
and  all  of  them  developed  very  nearly  the  same  ideas*  The 
lawyers,  and  especially  Whitelocke  and  Glynn,  were  learned 
and  judicious,  but  subtle  and  diffuse.  Lord  Broghill,  in  his 
triple  character  of  warrior,  courtier,  and  politician,  was  more 

'  A  detidled  narrative  of  these  conferences  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled ''Monarchy  asserted  to  be  the  best,  most  ancient,  and  legal  form  of 
goTemment,"  published  in  1660,  and  reprinted  in  the  great  Somem  Collection 
of  Tracts,  yoI.  ▼!.  pp.  846—412. 
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precise  and  practical ;  He  summed  up,  in  these  terms,  his 
own  reasonings  and  the  arguments  of  his  colleagues : — 

"  First.  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  title  of  king  is  that 
which  the  law  takes  notice  of  as  the  title  of  supreme  magis- 
trate, and  no  other ;  and  that  the  old  foundations  that  are 
good,  are  better  than  any  new  ones,  though  equally  good  in 
their  own  nature.  What  is  confirmed  by  time  and  experi- 
ence carries  along  with  it  the  best  trial,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory stamp  and  authority. 

"  Secondly.  It  was  considered,  too,  that  it  was  much  better 
that  the  supreme  magistrate  should  be  fitted  to  the  laws  that 
are  in  being,  than  that  those  laws  should  be  fitted  unto  him. 

"Thirdly.  The  people  legally  assembled  in  ^Parliament, 
having  considered  of  what  title  was  best  for  the  supreme 
magistrate,  did,  after  a  solemn  debate  thereof,  pitch  upon 
that  of  king ;  it  being  that  by  which  the  people  knew  their 
duty  to  him,  and  he  the  duty  of  his  office  towards  them,  and 
both  by  old  and  known  laws. 

"  Fourthly.  There  are  hardly  any  who  own  government 
at  all  in  these  nations,  but  think  themselves  obliged  to  obey 
the  old  laws,  or  those  which  your  Highness  and  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  enact ;  so  that,  if  the  supreme  magistrate  of  these 
three  nations  be  entitled  king,  all  those  who  reverence  the 
old  laws  will  obediently  and  cheerfully  accept  of  him,  as  that 
which  is  settled  upon  the  establishment  they  own  ;  and  all 
that  own  the  present  authority  will  do  the  like,  because 
grafted  by  it ;  by  which  none  can  rest  unsatisfied  that  think 
it  a  duty  to  obey  former  authorities  or  the  present. 

"  Fifthly.  The  former  authorities  know  no  supreme  magis- 
trate but  by  the  title  of  king,  and  this  present  authority 
desires  to  know  him  by  no  other ;  which,  if  refused,  might 
it  not  too  much  heighten  our  enemies,  who  may  bolster  up 
their  &int  hopes  with  sapng  to  one  another,  and  to  those 
who  assist  them,  that  their  chief  is  not  only  under  that  title 
VOL.  II.— 24 
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wbich  all*  past  Parli^tnenta  have  approyed^  but  under  tbat 
title  which  even  thia  Parliament  doth  approve  likewise;  and 
that  our  head  is  not  known  by  the  former  lawa,  and  has  re- 
fused to  be  known  by  that  appellation  which  even  the  Par- 
liament, that  he  himself  hath  called,  doth  desire  to  know 
him  by. 

"  Sixthly.  By  your  Highness  bearing  the  title.of  king,  all 
those  that  obey  and  serve  you  arfe  secured  by  a  law  made 
long  before  any  of  our  differences  had  a  being — in  the  11  of 
Hen.  YII. — where  a  full  provision  is  made  for  the  safety  of 
those  that  shall  serve  whoever  is  king.  It  is  by  that  law 
that  hitherto  our  enemies  have  pleaded  indemnity,  and  by 
your  assumijig  what  is  now  desired,  that  law,  which  hitherto 
they  pretended  for  their  disobedience,  ties  them,  even  by 
their  own  profession  and  principles,  to  obedience;  and  I 
hope,  taking  off  all  pretences  from  do  numerous  a  party, 
may  not  be.  a  thing  unworthy  of  consideration.  That  law 
seems  very  rational,  for  it  doth  not  provide  for  any  particu- 
lar family  or  person,  but  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
people,  by  obeying  whoever  is  in  that  office  and  bears  that 
title.  The  end  of  all  government  is  to  give  the  people  jus- 
tice and  safety,  and  the  best  means  to  obtain  that  end  is  to 
settle  a  supreme  magistrate.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  very 
irrational  that  the  people,  having  obtained  the  end,  should 
decline  that  end  only  to  follow  the  means  which  are  but  con- 
ducing to  that  end.  So  that,  if  the  title  and  office  of  king 
be  vested  in  your  Highness,  and  the  people  thereby  enjoy 
their  rights  and  peace,  it  would  be  little  less  than  madness 
for  any  of  them  to  cast  off  those  blessings,  only  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  end  under  another  person. 

"Seventhly.  There  is  at  present  but  a  divorce  between 
the  pretending  king  and  the  imperial  crown  of  these  nations, 
and  we  know  that  persons  divorced  may  marry  again ;  but 
if  the  person,  be  married  to  another,  it:  cuts:  off.  all  hope. 
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These  may  be  some  of  those  reasons  which  invited  the  Par- 
liament to  make  that  desire,  and  to  give  that  advice  to  your 
Highness,  of  assuming  the  title  of  king.  There  is  another, 
and  a  very  strong  one,  which  is,  that  now  they  have  actually 
givien  you  that  advice — and  the  advices  of  the  Parliament 
are  things  which  always  ought,  and  therefore  I  am  confident 
will,  carry  with  them  very  great  force  and  authority.  Nor 
doth  this  advice  come  singly:,  but  accompanied  with  many 
other  excellent  things  in  reference  to  our  civil  and  spirittial 
liberties,  which  your  Highness  hath  borne  a  just  and  signal 
testimony  to.  It  is  also  a  Parliament  who  have  given  un- 
questionable proofs  of  their  affection  to  your  Highness,  and 
who,  if  listened  to  in  this  particular,  will  be  thereby  encour- 
aged to  give  you  more."' 

Cromwell  listened  to  these  exhortations  with  evident  satis- 
faction, but  at  the  same  time  with  great  perturbation  of  mind. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  simple  and  fixed  ideas,  nor  did  he  go 
straightforward  to  his  object;  he  wandered  on  all  sides  as  he 
proceeded,  making  sure  of  his  ground  in  every  direction,  and 
plunging  into  all  sorts  of  indirect  and  even  contrary  paths. 
Whilst  the  Commissioners  were  speaking  to  him,  his  vivid 
imagination  brought  rapidly  before  his  eyes  all  the  inmost 
recesses  and  most  various  aspects  of  his  position,  as  well  as 
all  the  n^ar  and  remote,  probable  or  possible,  consequences 
of  the  act  which  he  was  deliberating.  He  spoke  several 
times,  at  greater  length  and  with  more  diffuseness  than  even 
the  lawyers,  adopting  and  giving  utterance  to  any  reflections, 
recollections,  allasions,  or  presentiments,  just  as  they  occurred 
to  him;  talking  incoherently  and  obscurely,  sometim^es  from 
impetuosity,  and  sometimes  intentionally;  now  and  then 
throwing  out  a  few  rays  of  light,  but  more  frequently  giving 
the  very  reverse  of  his  real  thoughts,  like  a  man  fully  de- 

»  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  pp.  36a,  364. 
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termined  not  to  aflford  any  positive  clue  to  his  intentions, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  sure  of  being  able,  when  he 
pleased,  to  produce  a  fixed  resolution  from  the  labyrinth  of 
his  mind.  "If  your  arguments,"  he  said  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, "  come  upon  me  to  enforce  upon  me  the  ground  of 
necessity,  why  then  I  have  no  room  to  answer,  for  what  must 
be,  must  be."  He  then  summed  up,  in  clear  and  striking 
language,  all  that  the  lawyers  had  said,  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  kingship  was,  in  £EU3t,  a  necessary  title  and  office,  so 
interwoven  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  that  they 
could  not  be  properly  executed  without  its  authority.  "But," 
continued  Cromwell,  "if  a  remedy  or  expedient  may  be 
found  that  this  title  and  office  are  not  necessary,  they  are  not 
inevitable  grounds;  and  if  not  necessary  and  concluding, 
why  then  they  will  hang  upon  the  reason  of  expediency  or 
conveniency.  .  .  .  Truly,  though  kingship  be  not  a 
title,  but  a  name  of  office  that  runs  through  the  law,  yet  it  is 
not  so  ratixme  nominis,  but  from  what  is  signified;  it  is  a 
name  of  office  plainly  implying  a  supreme  authority ;  and  if 
it  be  so,  why  then  I  would  suppose  that  whatsoever  name 
hath  been,  or  shall  be,  the  name  in  which  the  supreme 
authority  shall  act — if  it  had  been  those  four  or  five  letters, 
or  whatever  else  it  had  been — that  signification  goes  to  the 
thing  and  not  to  the  name.  I  think  the  authority  that  could 
christen  it  with  such  a  name  could  have  called  it  by  another 
name ;  .  .  .  and  it  is  known  to  you  all  that  the  supreme 
authority  hath  twice  gone  in  another  name  and  under 
another  title  than  king,  namely,  under  the  Gustodes  Ltbertatis 
AnglicBJ^  and  since  I  exercised  the  place  (of  Protector).    And 

'  This  was  the  name  substituted  for  that  of  king,  in  1649  (when  the  Com- 
monwealth was  first  established),  at  the  head  of  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  all  similar  documents ;  it  referred  particularly  to  the  Com^us- 
sioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  guardians  of  the  public  liberties,  by  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament. 
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truly  I  may  say  that  almost  universal  obedience  hath  been 

given  by  all  ranks  and  sorts  of  men  to  both , 

And  as  for  my  own  part,  I  profess  I  think  I  may  say,  since 
the  beginning  of  that  change — though  I  should  be  loath  to 
speak  anything  vainly — but  since  the  beginning  of  that 
change  to  this  day,  I  do  not  think  there  hath  been  a  freer 
procedure  of  the  laws,  not  even  in  those  days  called,  and  not 
unworthily,  the  *  halcyon  days  of  peace,'  from  the  twentieth 
of  Elizabeth  to  King  James  and  King  Charles's  time^  .  ;  * 
And  if  more  of  my  lords  the  judges  wef  e  hete  thaii  now  af  Cj 
they  could  tell  us,  perhaps,  somewhat  further. 

"I  am  a  man  standing  in  the  place  I  am  in;  which  {)l4c^ 
I  undertook  not  so  much  out  of  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as 
out  of  a  desire  to  prevent  mischief  and  evil,  which  I  did  see 
was  imminent  on  the  nation.  I  say,  we  were  running  head- 
long into  confusion  and  disorder,  and  would  necessarily  have 
run  into  blood ;  atid  I  was  passive  to  those  that  desired  me 

to  undertake  the  place  which  I  now  have If 

you  do  not  all  of  you,  I  am  sure  some  of  you  do,  and  it  be- 
hoves me  to  say  that  I  do,  know  my  calling  from  the  first  to 
this  day.  I  was  a  person  who,  from  my  first,  employment, 
was  suddenly  preferred,  and  lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to 
greater ;  from  my  first  being  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse ; 
and  I  did  labor  as  well  as  I  could  to  discharge  my  trust;  and 
God  blessed  me  therein  as  it  pleased  Him.  ,And  I  did  truly 
and  plainly,  and  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity,  as  it  was 
judged  by  very  great  and  wise  men,  and  good  men  too — 
desire  to  make  my  instruments  help  me  in  that  work.  And 
I  will  deal  plainly  with  you:  I  had  a  very  worthy  friend 
then-;  and  he  was  a  very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his 
memory  is  very  grateful  to  all — Mr.  John  Hampden.  At 
my  first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  I  saw  our  men  were 
beaten  at  every  hand;  and  I  desired  him  that  he  would  make 

24* 
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some  additions  to  my  Lord  Essex's  army,  of  some  new  regi- 
ments; and  I  told  him  I  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in 
bringing  such  men  in,  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that  would 
do  something  in  the  work.    This  is  very  true  that  I  tell  you ; 
God  knows  I  lie  not    'Your  troops,'  said  I,  'are  most  of 
them  old  decayed  serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of 
fellows;  and,'  said  I,  'their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality :  do  you  think  that  the 
spirits  of  such  mean  and  base  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to 
encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honor,  and  courage,  and 
resolution  in  them  7'    Truly  I  did  represent  to  him  in  this 
manner  conscientiously;  and  truly  I  did  tell  him:  'You  must 
get  men  of  a  spirit — and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say :  I  know 
you  will  not — of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  as 
gentlemen  will  go :  or  else  you  will  be  beaten  still.'    I  told 
him  so ;  I  did  truly.    He  was  a  wise  and  worthy  person;  and 
he  did  think  that  I  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  impracti- 
cable one.    I  told  him  I  could  do  somewhat  in  it ;  and  truly 
I  must  needs  say  this  to  jrou — impute  it  to  what  you  please 
— I  raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  as 
made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did ;  and  from  that  day 
forward,  I  must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and 
wherever  they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat 

continually 

"I  will  be  bold  to  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  be- 
cause it  is  my  all  I  .  .  .  I  tell  you  there  are  such  men 
in  this  nation;  godly  men  of  the  same  spirit,  men  that  will 
not.be  beaten  down  by  a  worldly  or  carnal  spirit,  while  they 
keep  their  integrity.  And  I  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with 
you  when  I  say :  I  cannot  think  that  God  would  bless  an 
undertaking  of  anything  (kingship  or  whatever  else),  which 
would,  justly  and  with  cause,  grieve  th&nu  True,  they  may 
be  troubled  without  cause; — and  I  must  be  a  slave  if  I 
should  comply  with  any  such  humor  as  that.     But  I  say 
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there  are  honest  men  and  faithful  men,  true  to  the  great 
things  of  the  Government,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
giving  them  what  is  due  to  them,  and  protecting  this  interest 
.  •  who  very  generally,  do  not  swallow  this  title.  And 
though  really  it  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling 
to  submit  to  what  a  Parliament  shall  settle  over  them,  yet  I 
must  say,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  conscience  to  beg  of  you 
that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put  upon  me;  things,  I 
mean,  hard  to  themy  which  they  cannot  swallow 

"Truly  the  Providence  of  God  hath  laid  aside  this  title  of 
king  providentially  de  facto;  and  that  not  by  sudden  humor 
or  passion:  but  it  hath  been  by  issue  of  as  great  deliberatiott 
as  ever  was  in  a  nation.  It  hath  been  by  issue  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  civil  war,  wherein  much  blood  hath  been 
shed.  I  will  not  dispute  the  justice  of  it  when  it  was  done; 
nor  need  I  tell  you  what  my  opinion  is,  in  the  case  were  it 
de  novo  to  be  done.  But  if  it  be  at  all  disputable ;  and  a  man 
comes  and  finds  that  God,  in  his  severity,  hath  not  only 
eradicated  a  whole  family,  and  thrust  them  out  of  the  land, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  Himself,  but  also  hath  made  the 
issue  and  close  of  that  to  be  the  very  eradication  of  a  name 
or  title.  It  was  not  done  by  me,  nor  by  them  that  tendered 
me  the  government  I  now  act  in;  it  was  done  by  the  Long 
Parliament.    .    .    . 

"Truly,  as  I  have  often  said  to  the  Parliament  itself,  so  I 
may  now  say  to  you,  who  are  a  very  considerable  represent- 
ation  of  the  Parliament,  I  am  hugely  taken  with  the  word 
settlement — with  the  thing,  and  with  the  notion  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  I  think  he  is  not  worthy  to  live  in  England  who  is 
notl  No;  I  will  do  my  part,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  expel 
that  man  out  of  the  nation  who  desireth  not  that,  in  the 
general,  we  come  to  a  settlement ;  because,  indeed,  it  is  the 
great  misery  and  unhappiness  of  a  nation  to  be  without 
such And  truly  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again. 
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that  I  think  this  present  proposed  form  of  settlement  doth 
tend  to  the  making  of  the  nation  enjoy  th^  things  we  have 
all  along  declared  forr  .  «  .  .  And  this  it  is  makes  me 
in  love  with  this  paper ;  and  with  all  the  things  in  it ;  and 
with  the  additions  I  have  now  to  tender  you  thereto ;  and 
with  aeitlemerU  above  all  things  in  the  world ! — except  only 
that,  where  I  left  you  last  time ;  for  that  I  think  we  have 
debated.  I  have  heard  your  mind,  and  you  have  heard  mine 
as^  that  ]  I  have  told  you  my  heart  and  judgment ;  and  the 
Lord  bring  forth  his  own  issue  "* 

Cromwell  then  turned  to  the  Petition  itself,  and  examined 
its  different  dispositions,  one  after  the  other — especially  those 
which  related  to  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, to  the  mode  of  examining  into  the  qualification  of 
members,  to  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  Other  House, 
of  the  judges  and  of  all  the  officers  of  State,  and  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  public  revenue ;  and  on  each  of  these  points  he 
indicated  the  modifications  which  he  desired  to  introduce, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  judicious,  and  dictated  by  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  conditions  of  public  order,  and  the 
necessities  of  power.  He  also  insisted,  either  from  real  con- 
viction, or  in  compliance  with  a  popular  feeling,  which  was 
especially  powerful  and  cuirent  among  the  party  which  he 
was  desirous  to  gain  over,  upon  reform  of  the  civil  laws,  and 
a  reformation  of  manners — complacently  developing  the 
salutary  effects  of  a  simple  course  of  procedure  in  the  affirirs 
of  common  life,  and  of  the  exercise  of  vigorous  discipline  in 
the  national  morality.  He  then  handed  to  the  Commissioners 
a  written  copy  of  his  observations  and  propositions.  "And 
so,"  he  said,  "  I  have  done  with  what  I  had  to'  offer  you — ^I 
think  I  havOj  truly,  for  my  part.    And  when  I  shall  under- 

I  Somers'B  Tni«ts«  toI.  vi.  pp.  866-— 378 ;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeehes, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  29G— 315. 
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stAnd  where  it  lies  on  me  to  do  further ;  and  when  I  shaH 
understand  your  pleasure  in  these  things  a  little  further;  and 
when  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  further  of  your 
thoughts  in  these  things,  thm  I  suppose  I  shall  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  discharge  myself,  as  God  shall  put  in  my  mind.  And 
I  speak  not  this  to  evade ;  but  I  speak  in  the  fear  and  rever- 
ence of  God.  And  I  shall  plainly  and  clearly,  I  say — when 
you  shall  have  been  pleased  among  yourselves  to  take  con* 
sideration  of  these  things,  that  I  may  hear  what  your  thoughts 
are  of  them ;  I  do  not  say  thsft  as  a  cofodition  to  anything,  but 
I  shall  then  be  free,  and  honest,  and  plain,  to  dischai^  my« 
self  of  what,  in  the  whole,  and  upon  the  whole,  may  reason<i 
ably  be  expected  from  me,  and  what  Gt>d  shall  set  me  free 
to  answer  you  in."* 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  28d  of  April,  the  Commis- 
sioners, by  the  mouth  of  "Whitelocke,  made  their  report  to 
the  House  respecting  these  conferences.  During  the  course 
of  the  affair,  they  had  several  times  reported  progress,  and 
the  House,  with  wise  discretion,  had  done  all  in  its  power  to 
support  them,  without  embarrassing  them  in  the  negotiation. 
When  it  was  informed,  by  its  commissioners,  of  all  Crom- 
well's fluctuations  and  obscurities,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  distinct  answer  from  him,  it  manifested  at  first 
some  displeasure.  It  was  quite  willing  to  help  the  Protector 
to  make  himself  king,  but  it  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be 
making  him  king  in  spite  of  himself,  and  thus  to  take  upon 
itself  alone  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy.  It  entered  at  once,  however,  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  modifications  which  Cromwell  wished  to 
introduce  into  the  plan  of  government  recommended  by  the 
Petition.    The  discussion  on  this  point  was  longer  and  more 

>  S<a«er8'8  Tncts,  yoL  ti.  pp.  389—- 400;  GromweirB  Letters  and  Speeches, 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  827—866. 
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mitnalted  tban  any  ohe  liad  anticipated;  even  ambng  the 
friends  of  the  Protector,  two  classes  of  men,  if  not  two  par- 
ties, found  themselves  in  presence  in  the  Parliament — old 
partisans  of  monarchy,  who  had  accepted  the  Commonwealth 
only  from  necessity,  and  against  their  will;  and  wearied,  but 
not  conyerted  republicans,  who  acquiesced  in  a  return  to 
monarehical  goremment  only  from  the  ^me  cause,  and  with 
the  *8ame  dissatisfaction.  Upon  every  question,  these  two 
tendencies  were  manifested  and  came  into  collision — the  one 
party  being  anxious  to  save  at  lea^  some  fragments  of  the 
shipwrecked  Commonwealth,  and  the  others  eagerly  seizing 
upon  this  opportunity  of  restoring  to  monarchical  power  all 
its  former  force  and  vitality.  Those  among  them,  moreover, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  deeds  of  violence  and 
spohaticm  committed  by  the  republicans,  began  already  to 
feel  appxehensive  of  the  consequences  to  which  this  mon- 
archical reaction  might  lead,  and  at  every  step  demanded 
effectual  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  their 
fortunes.  Complicated  and  heated  by  all  these  causes,  the 
debate  was  prolonged  from  the  28d  to  the  80th  of  April,  and 
occupied  five  long  sittings,  the  last  of  which  extended  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  half-past  eight  in  the  evening, 
without  any  adjournment  for  dinner-^'^&e  first  instance  I  have 
met  with  of  auch  a  sitting,"  says  Thomas  Burton,  in  his  Diary.^ 
Cromwell  was  still  more  anxious  ^nd  active  than  the 
House.  Independently  of  his  hesitation,  whether  real  or 
affected,  he  wished  the  discussion  to  be  protracted,  and  the 
question  incessantly  brought  forward  and  discussed  before 
the  public,  either  in  order  to  convince  it,  or  to  alarm  it  by 
the  prospect  o^  fresh  catastrophes ;  a  most  powerful  means 
of  conviction,  and  one  which  the  leaders  of  revolutions  turn 

^  Burton's  ParliaiiieataEy  Diary,  toL  ii.  pp.  28^94 ;  Joumak  of  «h«  House 
of  Commons,  yoI.  tu.  pp.  528 — 529. 


to  enprmQus  aaooujit.  He  ordered  sl  report  of  these  confer- 
ences with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  to  be 
printed  and  circulated;  and  the  principal  newspapers  pub» 
lished  the  speeches  which  he  had  n;ade.  He  attracted  near 
his  person^  nnder  a-  thousand  pretexts,  the  oflSbers  <rf  the 
army^  whether  known,  oc  ujoinown,  fayorahle  or  opposed  to 
his  plans,  and.  he  mf^e  evGpy  eflfout  to  secMure,  if  not  their 
Qo-operation,.  at  leaet  their  neuti^liliy.  Even  with:  his  most 
intima^  cpnfidaatsy  on  whose  assislanee  he  could  reljj  he 
took  the  most,  assiduous  pains  to  keep  up  their  confidenoQ 
and  zeal.  " The  Protector,"  says  Whitelockej  "often advised 
about  t:his  and  other  great  businesses  with  the  Lord  Bzoghill, 
Pierrepoint,  myself,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and  Thurloe,  and 
would  be  shut  up  three  or  four  hours  together  in  private 
diacourse,  and  none  were  admitted  tO:  come  in  to  him.  He 
would  sometimes  be  very  cheerful  with  us,  and;  laying  aside 
his  greatpess,  he  would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us,  and^ 
by  way  of  diversion,  would  make  verses  with  us,  and  every 
one  must  try  his  fancy.  He  commonly  called  for  tobacco, 
pipes,  and  a  cj^ndle,  and  would  now  and  then  take  tobacco 
himself..  Then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  searious^  and  great 
business,  and  adyise  with  us, in, those  affairs:  aad  this :he. did 
often  with  us.."^   . 

It  was  the  general  belief  that  he  had  fully  deterwhed  to 
succeed,  md  that  his  success  was  oertaiAi  "  I  hasre  seen:  let* 
ters,"  wrote  Colonel  Titus  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1657,  "from  the  Presbyterian  party,  that  say,.^ 
things  in  order  to  the  making  Gromw^U  king:gf>  on.  without 
any  opposition;  that  thou,gh  the:  rcipublioai3t*  pai^  ii»  IJw 
House  and  army  at  first  talked  very  higjb^  jetrnow  i»hety^  wo 
submissive  enough,  and;  begin  to.  distrust  their  own  strength 
to  make  good  any  opposition."*    Sir  Francis  Eussell,  whose 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  666. 

'  Clarendon'a  State  Papers,  yoL  iiip.  886. 
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daaghter  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Cromwell,  wrote  thuff  to  his 
son-in-law,  on  the  27th  of  April:  "  I  do  in  this  (I  think)  de- 
sire to  take  leave  of  yonr  lordship,  for  my  next  is  likely  to 
he  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Yonr  father  begins  to  come  ont 
of  the  clouds,  and  it  appears  to  ns  that  he  will  take  the  kingly 
power  upon  him.  That  great  noise  which  was  made  about 
this  business  not  long  since  is  almost  over,  and  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  the  least  combustion  about  it.  This  day 
I  have  had  some  discourse  with  your  &ther  about  this 
great  business.  He  is  very  cheerful,  /tnd  his  troubled 
thoughts  seem  to  be  over."^ 

Cromwell's  habitual  intimates  were  not  so  confident :  "  Cer- 
tainly," wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  2lBt  of 
April,  1667,  "  his  Highness  hath  ve^  great  difficulties  in  his 
own  mind,  although  he  hath  had  the  clearest  call  that  ever 
man  had;  and  for  aught  I  see,  the  Parliament  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  can  be  any  settlement  any  other  way. 
...  .  Many  of  the  soldiers  are  not  only  content,  but  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  this  change.  Some  indeed  grumble, 
but  that's  the  most,  for  aught  I  can  perceive.  And  surely 
whatever  resolutions  his  Highness  takes,  they  will  be  Ins 
own,  there  being  nothing  from  without  Ibhat  should  be  any 
constraint  upon  him,  either  to  take  or  refuse  it.  .  .  The 
truth  is,  his  carriage  in  this  debate  was  such  that  it  gave 
great  hopes  to  some,  that  he  would  at  last  comply  with  the 
Parliament ;  but  that  time  must  show — ^for  the  present,  we 
6an  but  gaess.'" 

These,  however,  were  only  the  doubts  of  an  old  politician, 
and  the  anxieties  of  an  interested  servant.  The  public  did 
not  share  in  them ;  it  believed  firmly  in  the  fixity  of  Crom- 
well's resolution,- and  the  certainty  of  his  success:  some  even 

'  FoTster'B  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  toI.  t.  p.  858 ;  Barton's  Par- 
liamentary Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 
>  Thiirloe*8  Stote  Papers,  toL  yL  p.  219. 
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went  so  &r  as  to  say  that  '^a  crown  was  actually  made,  and 
brought  to  Whitehall,"  in  readiness  for  the  coronation ;'  and 
Cromwell,  in  his  confidential  moments,  confirmed  these  pub- 
lic rumors,  for  he  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  say,  after  his  third 
conference  with  the  Parliament's  Commissioners,  that  "  he 
was  satisfied  in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  fit  for  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king."* 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  debate  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Petition  came  to  an  end.  The  Parliament  requested  of 
the  Protector  an  audience,  that  it  might  present  to  him  the 
amended  document.  The  interview  was  a  brief  and  cold 
one.  Cromwell  received  the  Petition  from  the  hands  of 
Whitelocke,  cast  his  eyes  over  the  last  phrases,  and  con» 
tented  himself  with  saying,  hurriedly  and  in  a  low  tone, 
"  that  the  papers  would  ask  some  consideration,  therefore  he 
could  not  then  appoint  the  time,  but  he  would  acquaint  the. 
House  when  he  had  considered  of  the  time,  and  that  in  as 
short  a  time  as  might  be,  or  as  he  could."^ 

It  was  of  little  consequence  to  him  that  most  of  his 
amendments  to  the  Petition  had  been  adopted;  the  difficulty 
did  not  lie  there,  nor  in  the  Parliament.  Notwithstanding 
his  persevering  labor,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
some  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  the  army ;  they  per- 
sisted in  their  opposition,  either  from  envy,  personal  dignity, 
republican  fidelity,  sectarian  fanaticism,  or  resentment  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Major-generals.  Some  of  them,  Crom- 
well's near  relations — ^such  as  Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  and 
Desborough,  his  brother-in-law — groimded  their  resistance 
on  their  family  interest,  as  they  were  convinced  that  the  re- 

»  Forster*8  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  y.  p.  854;  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  p.  116. 

«  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  656. 

*  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary,  yoI.  ii.  p.  101 ;  Commons'  Jouxn»l0,  YoL 
Tii.  p.  529. 
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gtoi^oA  (Of  the  iQiioiilMlrf  irduld  t^fQ  t6  tlid  adtAtitige  of 
OtiarleB  Sluart  With  the  ge&eral  Aiass  of  the  nation^  Ciom- 
"vTell  had  no  better  Booeees  {  they  o£bred  &o  Yeeistanc^,  but 
made  tto  xdorement  to  ptoinote  the  teaUi^tioQ  d  hie  delnga ; 
he  had  not  soo^iseded  in  leading  tiiem  to  regard  it  as  ila^cnrtant 
and  iiBeful  to  the^aanelves :  ^  they  looked  on  the  nnd^rtddag 
with  indifferent  cariosity,  ail  ah  afibir  of  pidttio^  ain[bitl<xi 
and  poUtical  paHikani^ip.  The  people  of  England  Ifell  in- 
stiiM^ively  'itotilriiieed  ^sSt  Hieii  <^Aditi6n  vr^uld  be  bat; 
sUghUy  changed  by  it,  and  thttt^  eved  if  tile  ptoposed  alt^a- 
1»on  w^i^  eifected,  it  wotdd  not  restore  to  them  the  t#)d 
things  whieh  they  held  thost  de^i* — ^a  true  King  lund  a  trne 
FarUsurnent.  It  ill  HhpodBibld  tC  rekitidle  at  Will  trnstfnl  en- 
thttsiasm  in  the  heart  of  a  peopliB ;  and  the  aUest  t^n  ML 
to  persuad'e  thfe  tery  men  whom  tiiey  may  fre^nently  have 
deceived. 

Bnt  CroinWell  t^vet  Irtenonncfed  afe  inteistibii.  He  contd 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  thift  resistance  m  hSs  own 
ftimily  was  invincible.  Oh  Khe  6feh  of  May,  he  reque$(?6d  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Parliiameat  to  wait  npon  him  on  the 
next  day  in  the  afternoon ;  aqd  on  that  same  day,  he  invited 
himself  to  dinger  at  the  house  of  Ms  brother-in-law,  Des- 
borough,  and  took  his  son-in-law,  Fleetwood  with  hiin.  At 
table,  with  his  usual  gay  familiarity,  he  joked  about  king- 
ship, Repeating  his  favorite  phrase  that  "it  was  but  a  feather 
in  a  man's  cap,  and  he  therefore  wondered  that  men  would 
not  please  the  children,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  ratde." 
But  Bleetwood  and  Desborough  remained  sO^us  and  uncon- 
vinced. They  assured  him  *Hhat  there  was  more  in  tlMS 
matter  than  he  perceived  ;  that  those  who  put  h\m  upon  it 
were  no  enemies  to  Charles  Stuart ;  and  Ihat  if  he  accepted 
of  it,  he  would  infallibly  draw  ruin  on  himself  and  friends." 
"  You  are  a  couple  of  scrupulous  fellows,"  said  Cromwell, 
laughing ;  and  he  left  them  determined  to  go  forward^  in 


gpiteof  their  opposition.*  On  the  following  day,  he  announced 
to  th^  Commiseioners  of  the  Parliament,  who  waited  on  him 
in  obedience  to  hi?  instructions,  that,  on  the  next  day,  he 
VOllld  receive  the  whole  House  at  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
Pf^ted  Chaia1;)er»  md  th^t  he  woold  then  give  his  final  an^ 
^WQf  to  tfee  Pe^ition^  The  plaoe  a|fpointed  for  this  au- 
diene^e  ^e^med  to  ii^ioate  that  he  bad  resolved  to  become 
king.  Ordinarily  he  f  eceived  the  ParKaineut  in  the  palace 
^  Wbitehall,  in  which  he  resided  ;  on  great  occasions  only, 
^1^  {^  the  opening  of  the  session,  or  when  any  important 
eywt  was  in  contemplation,  he  repaired  to  the  Painted 
C%a^b^  in  Weatpii^ster  Hall,  and  sent  a  message  from 
tiieneet  to  inyi1{^  thp  Parliameint  to  eome  to  him.*  But  on 
the  7th  of  May,  at  about  eleven  o'olock  bx  the  morning,  when 
the  Hpmse  h^  m^t,  and  was  momently  expecting  to  receive 
this  mepeage,  Lenthall,  one  of  tjie  Commissioners,  announced 
thatj  that  v^y  morning,  the  Protector  had  sent  to  inform  a^ 
many  of  thegaa^mbers  as  could  be  found,  that  he  desdred  that 
tiie  audi^nQe  pf  the  whole  House  might  be  deferred  until  lie 
next  dtiy,  and  that  the  Commissioners  would  meet  him  again 
in  %h^  evening,  at  five  o^clock,  for  he  had  something  to  say 
to  ijbem^^  The  reason  of  this  postponement  was  this :  while 
walking  in  St.  James's  Park  on  the  previous  evening,  Crom- 
wctljl  had  met  Desborough,  and  had  either  plainly  daciared  to 
him,  or  given  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  ftecept  th^  w>wn.  Pi^borongh,  who  beQJ>me  daily 
mpr^rstrenupus  in  his  pppositipn,  replied,  -'That  he  then  gave 
the  cause  i^nd  CromwelVs  family  slso  foir  lost ;  and  that  thgiugh 
h^  was  resolved  never  to  act  against  him,  yet  he  would  not 
iM5t  for  him  after  that  time."  Upon  which  they  separated; 
the  one  in  fresh  perplexity,  and  the  other  in  great  irritation. 

1  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  248. 

'  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealtli,  yoI.  i?.  p.  866. 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  toI.  vii.  p.  581. 
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On  his  return  home,  Desborough  found  Colonel  Pride,  the 
man  who,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1648,  had,  by  his  general's 
order,  driven  the  whole  Presbyterian  party  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  he  had  recently  been  knighted  by  Cromwell, 
and  he  was  now  one  of  the  intractable  republicans.  "  Crom- 
well is  determined  to  accept  the  crown,"  said  Desborough. 
^*  He  shall  not,"  answered  Pride.  "  Why,"  said  Desborough, 
"how  wilt  thou  hinder  it?"  "Get  me  a  petition  drawn," 
said  Pride,  "  and  I  will  prevent  it."  They  went  together  at 
once  to  Dr.  Owen,  one  of  Cromwell's  favorite  preachers,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford :  the  divine  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  officers,  and  willingly  drew  tip 
the  petition  which  they  required.'  Cromwell  doubtless  re- 
ceived some  information  of  this,  and  hence  his  delay  in  giving 
audience  to  the  Parliament.  He  did  not  even  grant  an  inter- 
view to  the  Commissioners  on  that  evening,  although  he  had 
specially  invited  them  to  meet  him.  They  had  been  wait- 
ing at  "Whitehall  for  more  than  two  hours,  when  a  Barbary 
horse  having  been  brought  into  the  garden  for  him  'to  see, 
he  had  occasion  to  pass  through  the  room  where  they  were 
in  attendance.  He  "  excused  himself  slightly,"  says  Hi^dlow, 
for  having  made  them  wait  so  long,  and  begged  them  to  re- 
turn on  the  following  morniug.*  They  did  return:  and 
either  while  they  were  with  the  Protector,  or  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  give  some  account  to  the  Parliament  of  their 
interview,  some  officers  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  House, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  present  a  petition.  On  being 
brought  to  the  bar,  one  of  them,  named  Colonel  Mason,  pre- 
sented the  petition  which  Dr.  Owen  had  drawn  up,  and  which 
had  been  signed  by  two  colonels,  seven  lieutenant-colonels, 
eight  majors,  and  sixteen  captains.    The  officers  withdrew : 

>  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  pp.  248,  249. 

'  Jonrnals  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  yoI.  yii.  p.  531. 
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tfaeir  petition  was  read.  It  was  to  this  effect :  ^  Tliat  thej 
had  hazarded  their  lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  stiU 
ready  so  to  do,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and 
that,  having  observed  in  some  men  great  endeavors  to  bring 
the  natum  again  under  their  old  servitude,  by  pressing  their 
general  to  take  upon  him  the  title  and  government  of  a  king, 
in  order  to  destroy  him,  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  faithful  to  the  public — they  therefore  humbly  desired 
that  the  Parliament  would  discountenance  all  such  persons 
and  endeavors,  and  continue  steadfast  to  the  old  cause,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  they,  for  their  parts,  were  most 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives."* 

The  House,  in  embarrassment,  hesitated  and  waited.  CSiom- 
well,  who  received  instant  information  of  this  occurrence,  sent 
for  Fleetwood,  and  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  allowed 
such  a  petition  to  be  presented:  "he  could  and  ought  to 
have  prevented  it,  for  he  knew  well  that  he  (Cromwell)  was 
resolved  not  to  accept  the  crown  without  the  consent  of  the 
army. -!  He  therefore  requested  Fleetwood  to  hasten  at  onoe 
to  the  House,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  anything  farther 
in  the  matter ;  and  he  9ent  to  the  Commissioners  to  invite 
the  House,  in  his  name,  to  meet  him  on  that  very  day,  at 
Whitehall,  to  receive  hSs  definitive  answer.  Fleetwood 
obeyed ;  the  Commissioners  and  the  whole  House  obeyed ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  were  assembled  in  the  Banqueting-ludI, 
Cromweill  came  in. 

^'Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "I  come  hither  to  answer  that 
that  was  in  your  last  paper  to  your  Committee  you  sent  to 
me — ^which  was  in  relation  to  the  desires  that  were  offered 
me  by  the  House  in  that  they  called  their  Petition. 

"I  confess  that  business  hath  put  the  House,  the  Pariia- 

1  Ludlow's  Memoir9,  p.  249;  Jiramala  of  the  House  of  Commons^  vol.  ni. 
p.  681 ;  Godwin's  History  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  vol.  it.  pp.  866—867. 
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ment,  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  spent  mach  time.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  that.  It  hath  cost  me  some  trouble,  and  some 
thoughts :  and  because  I  have  been  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
the  expense  of  so  much  time,  I  shall  spend  little  of  it  now. 

'^I  have,  the  best  I  can,  revolved  the  whole  business  in  my 
thoughts :  and  I  have  said  so  much  already  in  testimony  to 
the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said.  I  think  it  is  an  Act  of  Oovernment  which,  in  the  aims 
of  it,  seeks  the  settling  of  the  nation  on  a  good  foot,  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which  are  the  rights  of  the 
nation.  And  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  one  of  them  that 
go  about  to  rob  the  nation  of  those  rights ;  but  always  to 
serve  it  what  I  can  to  the  attaining  of  them.  It  has  also  been 
exceedingly  well  provided  there  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  honest  men,  in  that  great  natural  and  religious  liberty, 
which  is  liberty  of  conscience.  These  are  the  great  funda- 
mentals, and  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  them — ^as  I  have 
done,  and  shall  do  still — so  long  as  God  lets  me  live  in  this 
world:  that  the  intentions  and  the  things  are  very  honorable 
and  honest,  and  the  product  worthy  of  a  Parliament. 

"  I  have  only  had  the  unhappiness,  both  in  my  conferences 
with  your  committees,  and  in  the  best  thoughts  I  could  take 
to  myself,  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that  thing 
which  hath  so  often  been  insisted  on  by  you,  to  wit,  the  title 
of  King,  as  in  itself  so  necessary  as  it  seems  to  be  apprehended 
by  you.  And  yet  I  do,  with  all  honor  and  respect,  testify 
that,  cceteris  paribus^  no  private  judgment  is  to  be  in  the  bal- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament.  But  in  things 
^  that  respect  particular  persons,  every  man  who  is  to  give  an 
account  to  God  of  his  actions  must  in  some  measure  be  able 
to  prove  his  own  work,  and  to  have  an  approbation  in  his 
own  conscience  of  that  which  he  is  to  do  or  to  forbear.  And 
whilst  you  are  granting  others  liberties,  surely  you  will  not 
deny  me  this — it  being  not  only  a  liberty,  but  a  duty,  and 
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sucli  a  duty  as  I  cannot  without  sinning  forbear — to  examine 
my  own  heart,  and  thoughts,  and  judgment,  in  every  work 
which  I  am  to  set  my  hand  to,  or  to  appear  in  or  for. 

"I  must  confess,  therefore,  that  I  have  truly  thought,  and 
I  do  still  think,  that  if  I  should  do  anything  on  this  account 
to  answer  your  expectation,  at  the  best  I  should  do  it  doubt- 
ingly.  And  certainly  whatsoever  is  so,  is  not  of  faith.  And 
whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  to  him  that  doth  it. 

"I,  lying  under  this  consideration,  think  it  my  duty — only 
I  could  have  wished!  had  done  it  sooner,  for  the  sake  of  the 
House,  who  have  laid  such  infinite  obligations  on  me ;  I  wish 
I  had  done  it  sooner  for  your  sake,  and  for  saving  time  and 
trouble;  and  for  the  Committee's  sake,  to  whom  I  must  ac- 
knowledge I  have  been  unreasonably  troublesome — but  truly 
this  is  my  answer,  that  (although  I  think  the  Act  of  Govern- 
ment doth  consist  of  very  excellent  parts,  in  all  but  that  one 
thing,  of  the  title  as  to  me)  I  should  not  be  an  honest  man, 
if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  cannot  accept  of  the  government, 
nor  undertake  the  trouble  and  charge  of  it — as  to  which  I 
have  a  little  more  experimented  than  everybody,  what  trou- 
bles and  difficulties  do  befall  men  under  such  trusts,  and  in 
such  undertakings — I  say  I  am  persuaded  to  return  this  an- 
swer to  you:  that  I  cannot  undertake  this  government  with 
the  title  of  King.  And  that  is  mine  answer  to  this  great  and 
weighty  business."* 

The  House  withdrew  in  silence,  and  postponed  all  further 
deliberation  on  the  subject  to  the  13th  of  May.  Six  weeks 
were  passed  in  insipid  debates,  which  were  uninteresting 
even  to  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The  title  of  Lord- 
Protector  was  substituted  for  that  of  King,  in  the  Petition 
and  Advice;'  and  Major-General  Jephson  ironically  proposed 

»  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  toL  iii.  pp.  867,  370;  Ludlow's  Me- 
moirs, p.  250. 

«  May  22,  1667;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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that  the  four  letters  which  formed  tha  word  Kinff,  Bh<m]d  b« 
expunged  from  the  alphabet,  as  many  persons  "  were  so  out 
of  love  with  them."^  It  was  also  demanded  that  certain  con- 
ditions should  be  attached  to  the  appointment  of  caemfoers  of 
the  Other  House.  This  was  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  ihe 
old  republican  party ;  they  feared  that  many  of  the  old  nor 
bility  might  be  invited  to  sit  in  this  new  Houae;  and,  in 
order  to  exclude  them  altogether,  or  at  least  to  humiliate 
before  admitting  them,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  be 
required  to  approve  of  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  of  the 
expulsion  of  his  family,  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords.'  It  was  also  disousaed  whether  the  Protectorate, 
thus  modified  in  its  constitutiou,  would  be  a  n«w  ^vein* 
ment;  and  whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Proteotor 
and  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  to  take  a  new  oatk^ 
These  debates  were  marked  by  greater  obstin^y  ihm  Ani- 
mation; the  House  was  impatient  to  disserve.  "  I  move," 
said  Lenthall,  on  the  2^th  of  May,  ^^thait  all  private  busi* 
i^ess  may  be  laid  aside.  The  wea&er  grpwis  hot.  I  h<^ 
we  shall  not  sit  all  summ^.  I  would  have  pubUo  business, 
aa  moneys  and  the  like,  and  the  clamors  for  the  public  faitbi 
attended  to."  "I  second  the  motion,"  said  Sii*  Thcnnaa 
Wroth,  "  that  all  private  business  be  laid  aside,  and  that  we 
go  to  those  af^irs  that  axe  most  public.  Jt  is  aU  that  the 
people  are  like  to  have  for  their  moneys.  They  are  likely 
to  pay  well  for  it."*  When  these  various  questions  had  been 
resolved,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1667,  the  House  met  once 
more,  to  present  the  Protector  with  the  Humble  Petition  and 

»  May  27,  1667;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
«  June  24,  1667;  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  298—300. 

*  June  23,  24,  1667 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Vol.  Til.  pp.  670 — 674 ;  Burton's 
Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  284,  296. 

*  May  26,  1657;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  124,  125. 
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Advice,  in  its  modified  form ;  a  sergeant  came  to  acquaint 
the  House  that  "  his  Highness  was  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
waiting  to  receive  them."  This  misnomer  was  received  in 
profound  silence;  but  it  w£|g  excused  as  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  sergeant,  who  had  been  directed  to  request  the 
House  to  attend  the  Protector  in  the  Painted  Chamber.'^ 
They  proceeded  thither  at  once.  "  I  desire  to  offer  a  word 
or  two  unto  you,"  said  Cromwell,  "which  shall  be  but  a 
word.  I  did  well  bethink  myself  before  I  came  hither  to-day, 
that  I  came  not  as  to  a  triumph,  but  with  the  most  serious 
thoughts  that  ever  I  had  in  all  my  life,  to  undertake  one  of 
the  greatest  tasks  that  ever  was  laid  upon  the  back  of  a  hu- 
man creature."  He  dwelt  upon  the  idea  with  melancholy 
firmness,  declaring  himself  incapable  of  efficiently- discharg- 
ing his  dutyj  without  the  support  of  the  Almighty,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Parliament,  which,  he  said,  had  already 
shown  great  forwardness  and  readiness  to  assist  him,  but 
which  still  had  much  to  do  "for  the  good  of  these  nations, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  this  government."  "  I  do  heartily 
and  earnestly  desire,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  that  God  may 
crown  your  work,  and  bless  you,  that,  in  your  own  time, 
and  with  what  speed  you  judge  fit,  these  things  may  be  pro- 
vided for."  He  then  gave  his  formal  consent  to  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Protectorate,  and  returned  to  "Whitehall.* 

Whilst,  under  an  air  of  pious  indifference  to  the  disap- 
pointment he  had  experienced,  Cromwell  was  still  giving  ut- 
teraoce  to  his  unextinguishable  hopes,  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Killing  no  Murder,"  was  widely  circulated  in  all  directions. 
It  opened  with  a  dedication  "  To  his  Highness,  Oliver  Crom- 

>  May  25,  1667  ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

'  Commons*  Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  539,  540.  By  a  singular  omission,  this 
speech  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  Collection  of  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches.    It  should  be  Speech  XV.  vol.  ill.  p.  872. 
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well,"  in  those  tennfl:   ''My  intention  is  to  procare   yonr 
Highness  that  justice  that  nobody  yet  does  you,  and  to  let 
the  people  see,  the  longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury 
they  do  both  themselves  and  you.    To  your  Highness  jusUy 
belongs  the  honor  of  dying  for  tl^  people;  and  it  c^^nnot 
but  be  an  .unspeakable  0Qnfiw>lation  to  you,  in  the  last  mo 
ments  of  your  life,  to  consider  with  how  nm(^  benefit  to  tho 
world  you  are  likely  to  leave  it^    It  is  th^  only^  my  Lord^ 
the  titles  you  now  iisurp  will  be  truly  your? ;  you  will  then 
be,  indeed,  the  deliverer  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a 
bondi^e  little  inferior  to  that  from  whi^h  Mo8€»  deliveFed 
his.    You  will  then  be  that  true  reformer  which  you  would 
now  be  thought ;  religion  shall  then  be  restored,  liberty  as- 
serted, and  Parliaments  haye  those  privileges  they  have 
fought  for.    All  this  we  hope  from  yo^r  Highneas's  hat;ppj 
expiration.    To  hasten  this  great  good,  is  the  chief  end  of 
my  writing  this  paper;  and  if  it  have  the  ejects  X  hope  it 
wUl,  your  Highness  will  quickly  he  oi|t  of  the  r^^ch  of  m^s 
malice,  and  your  enemies  will  only  be  able  to  woiAnd  you  i^ 
your  memory,  which  stroke  you  will  ^ot  fei^"    Widdy 
circulated  and  eagerly  readi  tbid  p^blicatioi^  inspired  th^ 
friends  of  the  Protector  with  grciat  ^4arm,    "It  ip  the  mos^ 
dangerous  pamphlet  thdtt  ever  h^  been  printed  in  these 
times,"  wrote  Morland  to  Pell,  on  the  1st  of  June,  16^7 ; 
"  and  I  think  the  devil  himself  could  90t  have  shown  more 
ranoi^,  nmlice,  and  mekedneiss  th^  i^  in  iu"    3^fi  i^e&tit 
gable  deviser  of  all  thes^  project^  of  a^sa86is#ioo  9od  re^ 
volt'-Oolonel  Sexby,  was,  there  is  reason  to  b^liere,  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet;  but  he  had  reckoned  too  raphly  on 
his  ability  to  instigate  assassins,  and  on  his  adroitness  to 
escape  Cromwell's  poKce ;  he  was  detected  in  London,  ar- . 
rested,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  in  July,  1657 ;  and  in  January, 
1658,  he  died  in  imprisonment;  declaring,  sometimes  with 
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pride,  and  sometimes  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  originated 
Sitidercombe's  plot,  and  written  the  celebrated  pamphlet.* 

Amidst  this  hostile  agitation,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1657, 
an  estrade  was  erected  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  royal 
chair  of  Scotland,  brought  for  the  ptirpose  from  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  placed  upon  it,  beneath  "a  prince-like  canopy  of 
state."  In  front  of  the  chair,  but  a  little  below  it,  stood  a 
table  "  covered  with  pink-coloted  velvet  of  Genoa,  fringed 
With  fringe  of  gold."  Cfii  this  table  were  the  Bible,  sword, 
attid  sceptre  of  the  Octomonwealth.  Before  the  table,  on  a 
chair,  sate  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  the  Speaker  of  the  Par- 
liatntent.  At  some  distance  Were  seats,  '*  built  scaffold-wise, 
like  an  amphitheatre,"  for  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliainent.  Beloilir^  plades  were  reserved  for  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  other  spectators. 

At  about  two  o'dock,  Cromwell  entered  the  hall,  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  ntimei'Otis  and  brilliant  company.  The 
members,  or  lords  of  the  Other  Htjuse,  walked  immediately 
behind  him ;  and  after  them  eame  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  elected  to  sit  in  Parliament  for  the  counties,  cities, 
tod  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  midst  of  loud 
acclamations,  Cromwell  sate  down  in  the  chair  of  statte.  On 
his  left  stood  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  Am- 
bassador; and  oil  his  right  the  I'rench  Ambassador,  and 
Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  during  the  procession,  had 
borne  the  sword  before  him.    The  Speaker*,  in  the  name  of 

^  Hairl^ft  MiM«tIlaiiy,  vioL  iv.  -pp.  2fil9— ^05;  T]itifl<ye*a  Stale  Bipecs,  tol. 
vi.  pp,  485,  660;  Burton's  Diaiy,  vol.  ii.  Jp.  812—314;  Godt«ln*B  History  of 
the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  p*  390.  1!Tms  pamphlet  has  frequently  been  attri- 
buted to  Colonel  ^ilas  ^itus,  a  Presbyterian  Royalist,  wlio,  after  tlie  Restora- 
troii,  chd^edits  utitlit>f'dbq>,  iMd  was  probably  indebted  to  ibis  lu^^rtion  fdr 
his  appointment  as  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  But  an  atten- 
^re  examination  of  the  cireumstances  and  evidence  !relating  to  the  ease  leads 
lae  to  think,  with  Mr.  Godwin,  thlatBesiby  was  the  real  author^  **WSmg 
no  Murder." 
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the  Parliament,  then  presented  to  Cromwell "  a  rich  and  costly 
robe  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermines ;  a  Bible,  ornamented 
with  bosses  and  clasps,  richly  gilt ;  a  rich  and  costly  sword, 
and  a  sceptre  of  massy  gold."  He  made  a  speech  upon  these 
four  emblems,  then  took  the  Bible,  and  administered  to  Crom- 
well the  following  oath : — 

"  I  do  in  the  presence  and  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
promise  and  swear,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  will 
uphold  and  maintain  the  true,  reformed,  Protestant,  Christian 
religion,  in  the  purity  thereof,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  encourage 
the  profession  and  professors  of  the  same; — and  that,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  endeavor,  as  chief  magistrate  of 
these  three  nations,  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  thereof;  and  shall,  in 
all  things,  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  power,  govern 
the  people  of  these  nations  according  to  law." 

Cromwell  took  the  oath.  Dr.  Manton  deUvered  a  prayer. 
The  heralds,  by  loud  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  his  High- 
ness, Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing. To  which  the  people  replied  with  shouts — "  Long  live 
his  Highness  I  huzza  I"  Cromwell  rose,  bowed  to  the  assem- 
bly, came  down  from  the  estrade,  and,  with  his  retinue,  re- 
turned in  procession  to  Whitehall.  The  members  of  Parlia- 
ment returned  to  the  House,  and  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 
January  following.^ 

Thus  was  inaugurated,  for  the  second  time,  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  as  established  by  the  new  constitution  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament. 
The  two  Houses  were  restored.    The  government  was  con- 

>  Old  Parliamentary  History,  yoI.  xxi.  pp.  148,  162 — 159;  Commons' 
Journals,  vol.  vii.  pp.  677,  678;  Burton's  Diary^vol.  ii.  pp.  511 — 616;  WMte- 
locke,  pp.  662—664 ;  Cromwelliana,  pp.  166—167. 
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ceatrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Protector.  He  had  the  right  of 
appointing  his  successor.  The  State  was  no  longer  a  Com- 
monwealth ;  it  only  required  hereditary  succession,  and  the 
title  of  king,  to  make  it  a  monarchy. 

Cromwell  had  formally  refused  that  title.  To  all  appear- 
ance, bis  honor  was  unscathed ;  neithei;  had  he  suffered  any 
diminution  of  his  power.  The  House,  though  abandoned  by 
him  after  he  had  instigated  it  to  act  as  it  had  done,  either  did 
not  desire,  or  did  not  dare,  to  manifest  any  resentment.  All 
disturbance  in  the  army  ceased ;  satisfied,  but  not  intoxicated, 
with  their  success,  the  opposing  officers  now  rallied  round  the 
Protector;  he  continued  powerful  and  formidable  as  ever. 
Yet  he  had  received  a  severe  blow.  His  enemies  taxed  him 
with  irresolution  and  pusillanimity.  "-The  Major-generals 
and  officers  of  the  army,"  wrote  Mr.  Broderick  to  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1657,  "  laugh  at  his  hopes,  and 
despise,  him  for  his  fiears;  in  the  opinions  of  the  impartial,  he 
is  a  wild  and  wanton  lavisher  of  his  good  fortune."^  His 
most  intimate  friends  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  him 
hesitate  and  draw  back,  after  having  gone  so  far.  "  Every 
wise  man  without  doors,"  wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1657,  "  wonders  at  the  delay.  If  this 
Parliament  settle  us  not,  there  is  no  hopes  to  have  any  settle- 
meiit  by  a  Parliament ;  none  will  be  ever  brought  to  spend 
so  much  time  about  it,  or  to  do  half  that  this  hath  done."* 
Evidently,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  Cromwell 
was  lessened  by  his  conduct  in  this  matter;  he  had  attempted 
more  than  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish — ^he  had  formed 
a  desire,  and  abandoned  it.  When  a  man  is  placed  in  so 
high  a  position,  and  on  so  slippery  an  ascent,  he  must  either 

1  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  yol.  ill.  p.  889;  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  192,  193. 
«  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  rol.  vi.  p.  248. 
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motint  constantly  higher,  or  remain  perfectly  motionless; 
if  he  pauses  in  his  attempt  to  mount,  he  will  inevitably  come 
down. 

But  Cromwell  understood  how  to  submit  quietly  to  re- 
pulses which  he  was  determined  not  to  accept  as  defeats;  and 
ever  confident  in  the  »eturn  of  good  fortune,  his  only  thought 
was,  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary,  to  prepare  for,  and  await 
its  coming.  He  began  his  new  work  with  an  act  of  vengeance, 
which  seemed  bold,  though  it  really  was  easy.  Among  the 
adversaries  who  had  opposed  his  elevation  to  royalty,  Lam- 
bert had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  active ;  and  his 
hostility  would  have  been  singular  after  the  services  which 
Cromwell  and  he  had  mutually  rendered  each  other,  if  pre- 
sumption and  vanity  were  not  enough  to  explain  all  incon- 
sistencies. Lambert  had  promoted  Cromwell's  advancement 
so  long  as  he  fancied  he  would  hold  his  position  for  life  only, 
and  that  he,  Lambert,  might  also  one  day  become  Lord 
Protector.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  of 
the  revolutionary  success  of  a  great  man,  that  it  makes  every 
ambitious  fool  aspire  to  similar  fortune.  Lambert  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  Cromwell's  power  becoming  hereditary, 
as  it  would  deprive  him  of  what  he  regarded  as  his  future 
position.  Either  voluntarily,  and  from  ill-humor,  or  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  invited,  he  was  not  present  at  the 
banquet  which  Cromwell  gave  to  the  members  of  Parliament, 
and  chief  officers  of  the  army,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  Protectorate ;  and  when  the  day  arrived  on  which  the 
oath  of  fidelity  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Protector,  Lambert 
still  remained  absent.  Cromwell  sent  for  him.  "  I  am  well 
assured,"  he  told  him,  "that  your  xefusal  does  not  proceed 
from  dislike  of  this  new  authority ;  for  you  may  remember, 
that  at  the  first,  you  did  yourself  press  me  to  accept  the  title 
of  king ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  now  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  posture  of  afibirs,  I  desire  you  to  surrender  your 
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commission."  "As  I  had  no  suspicion,"  replied  Lambert, 
"  that  it  would  be  now  demanded  of  me,  I  did  not  bring  it ; 
but  if  you  please  to  send  for  it,  you  can  have  it."  Two  days 
after  this,  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  all  his  employments ; 
but  careful  to  degrade  while  disgracing  him,  and  in  order 
still  to  retain  some  hold  upon  him,  he  allowed  him  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  Lambert,  who  had  the 
meanness  to  accept  it,  went  to  reside  obscurely  at  his  country- 
house  at  Wimbledon,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  cultivating 
flowers,  and  watching  an  opportunity  for  taking  his  revenge.^ 
Whilst  he  thus  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  enemy,  death 
delivered  Cromwell  from  a  stem  witness.  In  the  early  part 
of  August,  1657,  Admiral  Blake  returned  to  England  on 
b6ard  his  flag-ship,  the  St.  George,  after  having,  on  the  20th 
of  April  preceding,  gained  over  the  Spaniards,  in  the  bay  of 
Teneriflfe,  the  most  perilous  and  splendid  of  his  victories. 
When  within  sight  of  Plymouth,  Blake,  worn  out  by  wounds, 
illness,  and  devoted  attention  to  the  hard  duties  of  a  winter 
campaign,  at  the  head  of  a  disabled  fleet,  breathed  his  last 
at  the  moment  when  the  sight  of  the  white  coasts  of  his 
native  land  gladdened  his  dying  gaze;  and  the  same  signals 
that  announced  his  return,  also  announced  that  he  had  ceased 
to  exist.  His  death  was  a  source  of  pubUc  grief  to  England: 
Cromwell  took  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  paying  the  utmost 
honors  to  the  remains  of  the  republican  hero,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  rendering  his  country  illustrious,  by  serving  a 
power  which  he  disliked.  As  the  body  was  conveyed  along 
the  Thames  to  Greenwich,  all  the  ships  in  the  river  lowered 
their  sails  in  sign  of  mourning ;  and  the  corpse  lay  in  state 
for  several  days,  on  the  very  spot  where  now  stands  the 

1  LudloVs  Memoirs,  p.  251 ;  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hatcliinson,  p.  861 ;  Life 
of  Cromwell,  p.  868;  Mark  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of 
Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  866 ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
192—210;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iV.  pp.  415 — 118. 
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noble  hospital  for  British  seamen.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
Blake's  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  all  the  honors  with  which  official  pomp  and  popular 
sympathy  can  surround  a  tomb.^ 

The  new  Protectorate  was,  to  Oromwell,  only  another  step 
towards  the  object  to  which  he  aspired ;  but  it  was  an  im- 
portant step :  he  found  himself  at  length  in  presence  of  a 
Parliament  which  was  well-disposed  towards  him,  as  well  as 
monarchical  both  in  its  constitution  and  sentiments.  He  had 
now  to  form  that  other  House,  which  had  just  been  restored 
in  principle,  and  to  prepare  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Parliament  thus  remodelled.  This  naturally  furnished  him 
with  an  opportunity  for  rallying  men  of  importance  to  his 
government,  and  obtaining  the  support  of  some  true  roy- 
alists for  his  future  royalty.  He  sought  for  means  of  aeoom- 
plishing  this  design,  in  his  own  family  as  well  as  throughout 
the  country.  Of  his  four  daughters,  two,  Mary  and  Frances, 
remained  unmarried;  both  were  young  and  attractive  in 
manners  and  appearance :  Mary  was  witty,  sensible,  active, 
and  high-spirited,  fond  of  excitement  and  power,  ardently 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  family  j  and  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  views  of  her  father,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  her  features 
bore  some  resemblance ;  Frances  was  pretty,  sprightly,  gay, 
tender-hearted,  and  easily  impressionable.  A  young  man  of 
high  rank,  Thomas  Bellasis,  Viscount  Faulconbridge,  re- 
turned at  about  this  time  from  his  travels  on  the  Continent, 
and,  as  he  passed  through  PariSj  he  had  expressed  the  most 
favorable  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Protector.  ^^  He  is  a 
person  of  extraordinary  parts,"  wrote  Lockbart  to  Thurloe, 
on  the  21st  of  March  1657,  "and  hath  all  those  qualities  in 
a  high  measure  that  can  fit  one  for  his  Highness's  and  the 

»  Dixon'8  Life  of  Blake,  pp.  361—866;  Whitelocke,  pp.  664,  665;  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  p.  215 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, vol.  iv.  pp.  418 — 421. 
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country's  service.  He  seemed  to  be  much  troubled  for  a 
report  he  heard,  that  the  enemy  gave  him  out  to  be  a 
Catholic,  and  did  purge  himself  from  having  any  inclinations 
that  way.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  intended  settlement  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  the  coun- 
try, save  a  few,  who  may  be  biased  by  the  interests  of  their 
relations."  Cromwell  gladly  welcomed  his  overtures  of 
friendship,  and  on  the  18th  of  November,  1657,  his  daughter 
Mary  married  Lord  Faulconbridge.  Frances,  his  youngest 
daughter,  had  at  One  time  seemed  destined  to  a  loftier  alli- 
ance ;  Lord  Broghill  had  conceived  the  idea  of  marrying  her 
to  Charles  IL,  and  effecting  his  restoration  on  these  terms : 
it  is  even  stated  that  Charles  had  signified  his  willingness  to 
accept  such  a  proposal,  and  that  Lady  Dysart  (who,  according 
to  some  authorities,  was  too  intimate  a  friend  of  the  Protector) 
had  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Protectress,  who  had  en* 
deavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  her  husband  k^  consent 
to  the  match.  "  You  are  a  fool,"  said  Cromwell'to  nis  wife ; 
"  Charles  Stuart  can  never  forgive  me  his  father's  death,  and 
if  he  can,  he  is  unworthy  of  the  crown."  Failing  the  King 
of  England,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Lady  Frances  should 
wed  a  French  prince,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Condd ;  and  a  sovereignty,  won  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  was  to  be  the  price  of  this  alliance.  But  this 
idea  also  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Cromwell  was  thinking  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Gloucester- 
shire, when  he  was  led  to  believe,  by  domestic  gossip,  that 
one  of  his  own  chaplains,  Mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  young  man 
of  pleasing  manners,  and  "a  top  wit  of  his  court,"  was 
secretly  paying  his  addresses  to  Lady  Frances,  who  was  far 
from  discouraging  his  attentions.  Entering  his  daughter's 
room  suddenly  one  day,  the  Protector  caught  White  on  his 
knees,  kissing  the  lady's  hand.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?"    he  demanded.     "May  it   please    your    Highness," 

26* 
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replied  White,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  pointing  to  one 
of  the  lady's  maids  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  "  I 
have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman,  and 
cannot  prevail ;  I  was  therefore  humbly  praying  her  ladyship 
to  intercede  for  me."  "How  now,  husseyl"  said  Cromwell, 
to  the  young  woman ;  "  why  do  yon  reftise  the  honor  Mr. 
White  would  do  you  ?  He  is  my  friend,  and  I  expect  you 
should  treat  him  as  such."  "If  Mr.  White  intends  me  that 
honor,"  answered  the  woman,  with  a  very  low  courtesy,  "  I 
shall  not  be  against  him."  "Say'st  thou  so,  my  lass?"  said 
Cromwell ;  "  call  Goodwin  1  this  business  shall  be  done  pre- 
sently, before  I  go  out  of  the  room."  Goodwin,  the  chaplain, 
arrived ;  White  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  h«  wa®  mar^ 
ried  on  the  spot  to  the  young  woman,  on  whom  Cromwell 
bestowed  a  fitting  portion.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1667,  Lady  Frances  married  Eobert  Rich, 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  heir  to  that  lioble- 
matrti  influence  and  estates.  Although  Lord  Warwick  was 
his  particular  friend,  the  Protector  at  the  outset  placed  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  marriage,  in  reference  to  pecu- 
niary settlements;  but  the  anxiety  of  Lady  Frances  herself 
soon  overcame  his  opposition.  "I  must  tell  you  privately," 
wrote  Mary  Cromwell  to  her  brother  Henry,  "that  they  are 
so  far  engaged,  as  the  match  cannot  be  broken  off."*  The 
Protector  was  certainly  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  for 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  in  the  private  festivi- 
ties at  Whitehall,  he  indulged  in  demonstrations  of  gayety 
which  were  more  indicative  of  his  joy  than  of  his  good 
taste.* 

*  This  letter,  according  to  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toL  vi.  p.  146,  is  dated 
on  the  23d  of  June,  1656 ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  date  is  incorrect, 
and  should  be  1657 ;  as  I  cannot  understand  why,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  marriage  should  have  been  postponed  from  the  28d  of  June,  1656,  to  the 
11th  of  November,  1067. 
•  «  Thurloe's  State  Tapers,  vol.  v.  p.  146,  vol.  vi.  pp.  104,  125,  134,  573, 
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Having  thus  established  his  daughters  as  tnembers  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  the  country,  his  next  care  was  to  seek 
among  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  for  the  means  of  strengthen* 
ing  and  adorning  the  second  House  of  Parliament  which  he 
had  to  form ;  in  this  he  was  guided  rather  by  an  instinctive 
acquaintance  with  the  great  conditions  of  government,  than 
by  vanity ;  he  was  anxious  to  secure  for  his  power  the  ad* 
herence  of  men  whose  names  were  consecrated  by  time,  and 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  their  country.  Of  the  members 
of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  seven  only  consented  to  receive 
his  writs  of  summons  to  sit  in  the  new  House.  Its  other 
members  were,  nine  great  civil  functionaries,  fifteen  general 
officers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  humblest  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  civil  war,  a  num- 
ber of  country  gentlemen  and  substantial  citizens  of  local 
importance,  and  the  most  notable  of  the  actors  who  had 
figured  in  the  last  Pariiametit  of  the  Revolution;  in  all, 
sixty-three  persons,-without  counting  eight  of  the  superior 
judges,  who  sat  as  assistants.  The  Protector  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  formings  this  list:  he  sometimes  met  with  great  hesi- 
tation, and  sometimes  with  troublesome  readiness,  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  considered  eligible  for  the  office. 
"  The  difficulty  proved  great,"  wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Crom- 
well, on  the  1st  of  December,  1657,  "between  those  who  are 
fit  and  not  willing  to  serve,  and  those  who  are  willing,  and 
expect  it,  and  are  not  fit"  One  of  the  most  violent  leaders 
of  the  opposition.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  was  nominated,  but 
it  was  thought  doubtful  whether  he  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. "  I  pray  write  to  him,"  said  Lenthall,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  new  lords,  "  and  desire  him  by  no  means  to  omit 

628;  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  ot  CromweU,  yoI.  i.  pp.  128 — 
157,  811—319,  vol.  ii.  pp.  388—402;  CromweUiana,  p.  169;  Forster's  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  184 — 186,  vol.  v.  pp.  865 — 369;  God- 
win's History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  421,  422. 
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taking  his  place  in  that  House ;  and  assure  him  from  me, 
that  all  that  do  so  shall  themselves  and  their  heirs  be  for- 
ever peers  of  England."   At  length,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1657,  at  the  latest  period  allowed  by  the  Protectoral  Consti- 
tution, the  list  was  published ;  the  writs  of  summons,  which 
neither  granted  nor  denied  a  hereditary  character  to  the  new 
peerage,  were  addressed  to  the  members  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated; and,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1658,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  met,  one  in  the  ordinary  room  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  other  in  the  old  House  of  Lords.' 
.    The  session  was  opened  with  significant  formalities. '  The 
usher  of  the  black  rod  came  to  inform  the  Commons  that  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector  was  waiting  to  receive  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords.    They  proceeded  thither,  and  Cromwell 
addressed  them  in  the  old  form :   "  My  Lords,  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons,"  just  as  the  King  had  done 
under  the  monarchy.    His  speech  was  brief  and  unremark- 
able ;  be  merely  alluded  to  the  prospero.us  state  of  the  coan.- 
try,  which  at  length  enjoyed  those  civil  and  religious  liberties 
for  which  it  had  fought  so  manfully  during  ten  years.     "  I 
have  not  liberty  to  speak  much  unto  you,"  he  said,  "  for  I 
have  some  infirmities  upon  me ;"  and  he  therefore  had  de 
puted  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  chief  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  to  enter  into  further  particulars.    Fiennes  began  his 
speech  in  this  manner :  "  It  is  a  signal  and  remarkable  Pro- 
vidence that  we  see  this  day,  in  this  place,  a  chief  magistrate, 
and  two  Houses  of  Parliament.    Jacob,  speaking  to  .his  son 
Joseph,  said — ^  Ihad  not  thought  to  have  seen  thy  face^  and  h  I 
God  hath  showed  me  thy  seed  also;^  meaning  his  two  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    And  may  not  many  amongst  us 
well  say — some  years  since  we  had  not  thought  to  have  seen 
a  chief  magistrate  again  amongst  us;  and  lo,  God  hath  shown 

•  Old   Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxi.  pp.   165 — 169;    Thurloe'a  State 
Papers,  vol.  vi.  pp.  647,  648;  Ludlow's  fiiemoirs,  p.  262. 


lis  a  chief  magistrate  in  his  two  Honses  <>f  Parliament.  Kow, 
may  the  good  God  make  them  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
that  the  three  nations  may  be  blessed  in  them,  saying,  God 
make  thee  like  those  two  Honses  of  Parliament,  which,  like 
Leah  and  Rachael,  did  build  the  honse  of  Israel."  Fiennea 
spoke  for  more  than  an  hour,  giving  a  diffhse,  subtle,  and 
tedious,  though  really  judicious  and  opportune,  commentary 
on  the  merits  of  the  new  monarchical  and  parliamentary  con- 
stitution of  the  Protectorate,  on  the  dangers  which  threatened 
it,  and  on  the  course  which  it  would  behove  the  two  Houses 
and  the  country  to  adopt,  in  order  to  avert  those  dangers ; 
then  turning  to  the  Protector,  he  thus  addressed  him :  "  Sir, 
whatever  you  are  or  shall  be,  whatever  you  have  done  or 
shall  do,  and  whatever  abilities  you  are  ox  shall  be  endowed 
with,  are  not  from  nor  for  yourself,  but  from  and  for  God, 
and  for  the  good  of  men,  and  especially  of  God's  people 
among  men.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  having  our  eyes  fixed  on  that 
kingdom  which  is  above,  let  us  bend  our  course  that  way, 
with  our  faces  thitherward,  discharging  every  one  his  duty, 
in  his  place,  diligently  and  faithfully,  and  finishing  the  work 
which  God  hath  appointed  us  to  do  in  this  life,  that  in  the 
life  to  come,  we  may  hear  that  sweet  and  blessed  voice  di- 
rected unto  us :  '  Chme,  good  and  fcdihful  servanUj  enter  into 
your  Master^s  joy  J  '** 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  hopefulness  of  their  language, 
the  Protector  and  his  Chanceflor  were,  in  reality,  sorrowful ; 
and  they  had  reason  to  be  so.  By  all  minds,  the  future  was 
regarded  as  more  obscure  and  uncertain  than  ever  t  "  it  was 
evident  that  Cromwell  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  making 
himself  king ; — would  he  ever  be  able  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles which  had  so  recently  frustrated  his  purpose  ?     His  fail- 

i^Oomweirs  Lettefs  and  SpeechfiS,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8^—899;  Old  Parliameilt- 
ary  History,  y(^.  xxi.  pp.  169— i  94;  Commons'  JounuilSy  vol.  vii.  pp.  678^ 
687. 
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ing  health  gave  fresh  courage  to  his  enemies,  and  filled  his 
friends  with  apprehension :  even  his  most  devoted  adherents 
hesitated  to  attach  themselves  more  closely  to  his  fortune. 
Of  the  seven  noblemen  whom  he  had  summoned  to  the  new 
House  of  Lords,  one  alone,  Lord  Eure,  took  his  seat;  the 
other  six  did  not  appear ;  even  Lord  Warwick  declared  that 
"  he  could  not  sit  in  the  same  assembly  with  Hewson,  the 
cobbler,  and  Pride,  the  drayman."  In  order  to  fill  his  Upper 
House  with  suitable  persons,  the  Protector  had  removed 
from  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  the  ablest  and  moat 
influential  leaders  of  his  party.  And  not  only  did  his  adver- 
saries remain  in  that  assembly,  but  those  even  who  had  been 
violently  excluded  from  their  seats,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament,  now  presented  themselves  for  admission.  He 
was  unable  again  to  exclude  them,  for  they  offered  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  new  constitution;  and  the  Pro- 
tector's friends,  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  to  which  they  had  formerly  submit- 
ted, loudly  rejected  all  idea  of  a  second  exclusion.  On  the 
very  first  day  of  the  session,  six  commissioners  were  stationed 
at  the  door  of  the  House,  to  receive  the  oaths  of  the  mem- 
bers as  they  arrived,  and  nearly  all  those  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded, in  September,  1656,  now  made  no  objection  to  be 
Worn.  Great  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  what  would  be  done 
by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  whom  the  Protector  had  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Other  House:  he  did  not  appear  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  and  remained  for  some  days  in  concealment ; 
but,  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  presented  himself  unexpect- 
edly at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  demanded  to 
be  sworn.  Some  difficulty  was  made  about  admitting  him; 
he  was,  it  was  urged,  a  member  of  the  Other  House ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  right:  "I  have  been 
elected  by  the  peo^e  to  sit  in  this  House,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
heartily  take  the  oath.    I  will  be  faithful  to  my  Lord  Pro- 
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lector's  person.  I  will  murder  no  man.".  He  was  eventually 
admitted,  and  took  his  place  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  conflict  had  already  commenced.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  1658,  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
two  messengers  came  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  invite  the 
Commons  to  unite  with  them  in  an  humble  address  to  his 
Highness,  to  appoint  a  day  for  public  prayer  and  fasting 
throughout  the  country.  A  great  clamor  immediately 
arose.  "You  have  no  message  to  receive  from  them  as 
Lords,"  exclaimed  several  members ;  "they  are  at  last  but  a 
swarm  from  you ;  you  have  resolved  they  shall  be  another 
House,  but  not  Lords ;  it  looks  like  children,  that  because 
they  can  pronounce  A,  they  must  say  also  B."  Ko  one 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  this  indignation;  yet, it  was 
judged  advisable  to  take  time  to  reflect;  and  the  House 
merely  replied  that  it  would  send  a  speedy  answer  by  its 
own  messengers.* 

Cromwell  at  once  felt  the  full  force  of  this  incident ;  the 
republican  and  alone  sovereign  Commons  were  in  revolt 
against  the  restoration  of  the  three  powers  of  the  ancient 
monarchy;  the  new  constitution  of  the  Protectorate  was 
attacked  for  its  renewal  of  the  past,  and  for  its  future  tend- 
encies. On  the  25th  of  January,  1658,  the  Protector  sum- 
moned the  two  Houses  to  attend  him  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall  at  Whitehall ;  and  there,  during  more  than  an  hour,  he 
discoursed  to  them  on  the  external  and  internal  dangers 
which  threatened  England.  Abroad,  throughout  all  Europe, 
Protestantism    was    violently   attacked,   and  in  imminent 

'  ConmonB'  Jotinals,  vol.  vii.  p.  578;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  816,  846; 
Lmdlow'B  Memoirs,  pp.  252,  253;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  toL  iiL 
pp.  891,  401,  402. 
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danger;  ia. Germany,  Italy,  and  Switserland,  the  Honse  of 
Austria  and  the  Fop^  still  retained,  or  were  regaining,  the 
ascendency;  the  most  faithful  Protestant  ally  of  England, 
the  king  of  Sweden,  had  been  defeated  in  Poland,  and  was 
at  war  with  his  neighbor,  the  king  of  Denmark,"  "But  it 
may  be  said,"  he  continued,  "  this  is  a  great  way  ofl^  what  is 
it  to  us  ?  If  it  be  nothing  to  you,  let  it  b^  nothing  to  you  I 
I  have  told  you  it  is  somewhat  to  you.  It  concerns  all  yoar 
religions,  and  all  the  good  interests  of  England.  .  .  .  This 
complex  design  against  the  Protestant  interest  ^  a  design 
against  your  very  being.  If  they  can  shut  us  out  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  that,  where  is 
your  trade?  where  are  your  materials  to  preserve  your  ahij>- 
ping  ?  where  will  you  be  able  to  challenge  any  right  by  sea, 
or  justify  yourselves  against  a  foreign  invasion  of  ypur  own 
soil  ?  You  have  accounted  yourselves  happy  in  being  en- 
vironed with  a  great  ditch  fh>m  all  the  world  beside.  Truly 
you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  your  ditch,  nor  your  shipping, 
unless  you  turn  your  ships  and  shipping  into  troops  of  horse 
and  companies  of  foot,  and  fight  to  defexid  yourselves  on  terra 
firma.  •  .  .  Your  allies,  the  Dutch,  have  professed  a  princi- 
ple which,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  never  knew.  They  will 
sell  arms  to  their  enemies,  and  lend  their  ships  to  their  ene- 
mies. I  dare  assure  you  of  it ;  and  I  think  if  your  Exchange 
here  in  London  were  resorted  to,  it  would  let  you  know,  as 
clearly  as  you  can  desire  to  know,  that  they  have  let  sloops 
on  hire  to  transport  upon  you  four  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  upon  tte  pretended  interest  of  that  young 
man  that  was  the  late  king's  son.    .    .    . 

"  If  this  be  the  condition  of  your  afl&.irs  abroad,  I  pray  a 

little  consider  what  is  the  estate  of  your  afltos  at  home 

Is  not  this  nation  miserably  divided  into  sects — if  I  may  call 
them  sects,  whether  sects  upon  a  religious  account  or  upon  a 
civil  account?    And  what  is  that  which  possesseth  every 
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sect  ?  That  every  sect  may  be  uppermost,  and  may  get  the 
powfer  into  their  hands.    .     . 

"  We  have  had  now  six  years  of  peace — of  peace  and  the 
Gospel — ^after  an  interruption  of  ten  years'  war.  Let  us  have 
one  heart  and  soul ;  one  mind  to  maintain  the  honest  and  just 
rights  of  this  nation.  .  .  Having  said  this,  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  to  God  and  to  you.  While  I  live,  and  am  able,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  stand  and  fall  with,  you  in  this  oause^  J  have 
taken  my  oath  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  that  are  now 
made ;  and  I  trust  I  siball  fully  answer  it.  I  took  my  oath 
to  be  fsathful  to  the  interest  of  these  nations — to  be  faithful 
to  the  government ;  and  I  trusty  by  the  gra<3e  of  God,  as  I 
have  taken  my  oath  to  serve  the  Commonwealth  upon  such 
an  account,  I  shall — I  must  1  see  it  done  according  to  the 
articles  of  government ;  that  every  just  interest  may  be  pre- 
served, that  a  godly  ministry  may  be  upheld,  and  not  affronted 
by  seducing  and  seduced  spirits ;  that  all  men  may  be  pre- 
served in  their  just- rights,  whether  civil  or  spiritual;  upon 
this  account  did  I  take  oath,  and  swear  to  this  government  ; 
and  so,  having  declared  my  heartland  mind  to  you  in  this,  I 
have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  pray,  God  Almighty  bless  you."* 

Yiews  so  sensible  and  resolute  should  have  produced  a 
deep  impression,  but  they  were  confusedly  and  tediously  ex- 
pressed; Cromwell,  indeed,  had  frequently  said  the  same 
things  already,  and  although  true,  they  were  trite,  for  he  had 
made  too  much  use  of  them.  Confidence,  moreover,  was  not 
felt  in  the  iq)eaker ;  even  those  who  thought  that  Cromwell 
was  right,  doubted  him' while  listening  to  him,  and  were  un- 
willing to  trust  him.  In  his  words,  too,  there  breathed  an 
air  c^  feiiigue  which  greatly  weakened  their  influence*  They 
were  far  from  producing  the  effect  intended :  on  their  return 
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to  the  House  after  this  conferenoe,  the  Commons  resumed, 
with  redoubled  asperity,  their  debate  regarding  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  question  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  simple 
question  of  practical  policy  and  present  utility ;  it  was  made, 
at  the  same  time,  historicid  and  speculative ;  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  old  House  of  Lords,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
national  sovereignty,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  revolution  and 
civil  war,  were  introduced  as  topics  in  the  discussion.  "We 
must  lay  things  bare  and  naked,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1658.  "  The  Lords  would  not  join  in  the  triid 
of  the  King.  We  were  either  to  lay  all  the  blood  of  ten 
years'  war  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  some  other  object.  We 
called  the  King  of  England  to  our  bar,  and  arraigned  him. 
He  was  for  his  obstinacy  and  guilt  condemned  and  executed; 
and  so  let  all  the  enemies  of  God  perish  I  Upon  this,  the 
Lords'  House  adjourned,  and  never  met ;  and  hereby  came 
a  farewell  of  all  those  peers ;  and  it  was  hoped  the  people  of 
England  should  never  again  have  a  negative  upon  them." 
Sir  Author  Haslerig  was  not  less  violent  than  Scott  "  Well 
it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  Pym,  Strode,  and  Hampden,  my 
fel\ow-traitors,  impeached  by  the  King — they  are  dead  1  Yet 
*  I  am  glad  I  am  alive  to  say  this  at  this  day  I  You  know  how 
useless  and  pernicious  the  House  of  Lords  was.  The  saint- 
ike  army,  who  were  not  mercenary,  were  sensible  of  those 
grievances.  The  Lords  willingly  laid  down  their  lives ;  and 
the  army  desired  they  might  have  a  decent  interment ;  which 
was  done  accordingly.  And  shall  we  now  rake  them  up, 
after  they  have  so  long  lain  in  the  grave  ?  Will  it  not  be 
infamous  all  the  nation  over?  Shall  we  be  a  grand-jury 
again  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  but  has  sworn 
against  it.  Why  do  we  keep  out  the  Cavaliers?"  This 
vehemence  on  the  part  of  the  republican  revolutionaries  gave 
rise  to  equally  strong  language  on  the  other  side.  "The 
Lords  are  a  House  of  Parliament,"  said  Colonel  Shapcott,  on 
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the  SOtli  of  January ; ''  it  is  clear,  nothing  can  be  clearer ;  and 
if  so,  it  was  never  known  that  two  Houses  of  Commons  were 
in  England.  You  cannot  own  them  to  be  a  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, unless  you  call  them  a  House  of  Lords."  "  The  title 
Other  JBimse  signifies  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Nanfan,  "  it  is  absurd 
and  repugnant ;  for  when  you  come  to  these  doors,  then  you 
are  the  other  House  to  them."  "  Some  say,"  exclaimed  Major 
Beake,  on  the  2d  of  February,  "set  not  up  a  King  or  a  House 
of  Lords,  for  God  hath  poured  contempt  upon  them.  Let 
me  retort  upon  such  persons :  God  has  also  poured  contempt 
upon  a  Commonwealth.  Was  there  so  much  as  one  drop  of 
blood  when  it  went  out  ?  Nay ;  I  am  confident  it  did  ex- 
tinguish with  the  least  noise  that  ever  Commonwealth  did." 
"  We  are  a  free  Parliament,"  said  Mr.  Gewen,  "  and  I  move 
we  draw  up  a  bill  to  invest  his  Highness  with  the  title  and 
dignity  of  King — Providence  having  cast  it  upon  him."* 

During  five  days,  the  House  was  a  constant  scene  of  similar 
violence  and  recrimination.  On  the  one  hand,  was  revolu- 
tionary obstinacy  assuming  and  believing  itself  to  be  republi- 
can heroism,  and  endeavoring  to  link  the  destiny  of  the 
country,  at  any  cost  and  forever,  with  its  own  fate ;  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  rough,  or  skeptical,  zeal  of  the  soldiers 
and  lawyers  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  master 
whose  success  they  had  long  shared,  and  whose  decline  they 
were  beginning  to  foresee.  In  this  conflict,  the  sincerer  and 
more  contagious  earnestness  of  the  old  revolutionists  pre- 
vailed :  the  House  of  Commons  decidedly  refused  to  recognize 
the  House  of  Lords  under  that  title;  and  on  the  8d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1658,  it  voted  that  it  would  send  its  answer  to  the 
Otiier  House  by  its  own  messengers.* 

1  Commons*  Journals,  vol.  yii.  pp.  688 — 599;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
887,  406,  407,  402,  401,  416,  424. 
s  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  591 ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
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On  the  following  daj,  the  4th  of  February,  a  little  before 
noon,  without  having  consulted  or  communicated  with  any- 
one, the  Protector,  attended  only  by  a  few  guards,  proceeded 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  summoned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  attend  him.  His  speech  was  short  and  severe.  He 
had  hoped,  he  said,  that  God  would  make  the  meeting  of  that 
Parliament  a  blessing;  and  he  believed  that  the  Petition  and 
Advice  adopted  by  the  House,  had  established  the  govem- 
,ment  on  a  fixed  basis,  or  he  would  not  have  accepted  the 
Protectorate.  "  I  did  tell  you,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  wotild 
not  undertake  it,  unless  there  might  be  some  other  persons 
to  interpose  between  me  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
prevent  tumultuary  and  popular  spirits.  It  was  granted  I 
should  name  another  House.  I  named  it  of  men  of  your 
own  rank  and  quality,  who  shall  meet  you  wherever  you  go, 
and  shake  hands  with  you;  and  who  will  not  only  be  a  bal- 
ance unto  you,  but  to  me  and  to  themselves.  ...  If 
there  had  been  in  you  any  intention  of  settlement,  you  would 
have  settled  upon  this  basis.  .  .  .  Yet,  instead  of  own- 
ing this  actual  settlement,  some  must  have  I  know  not  what; 
^  and  you  have  not  only  disjointed  yourselves,  but  the  whole 
nation.  .  .  And  this  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  Scots 
hath  an  army  at  the  water's  side^  ready  to  be  shipped  for 
England  I  .  .  .  And  what  is  like  to  come  upon  this  but 
present  blood  and  confusion  ?  And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your 
sitting,  and  this  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that 
an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting.  And  I  do  dissolve  this  Par- 
liament. And  let  God  be  judge  between  you  and  mef* 
"Amenl"  answered  some  of  the  opposition  members,  in 
audible  indignation.* 

'  Commons*  Joumals,  toI.  vii.  p.  592;  CromwelFs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  427—482;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  462—470;  Thurloe's  State 
Papem,  toL  \i.  pp.  778,  781. 
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This  hasty  measure  produced  very  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  alarmed  even  the  intimate 
friends  of  Cromwell  himself:  it  appeared  that,  like  Charles 
!•,  he  was  determined  to  break  with  every  Parliament,  and 
that  no  Parliament  could  exist  while  he  held  the  reins  of 
government.  Some  of  his  most  trusted  confidants,  Fleetwood, 
Whitelocke,  and  even  Thurloe,  had  endeavored,  it  is  said,  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  step;  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
rest  quietly  in  the  comfortable  positions  he  had  provided  for 
them ;  and  they  were  tired  of  the  new  dangers  and  efforts  to 
which  he  seemed  disposed  once  more  to  condemn  them. 
Cromwell  was  more  ardently  desirous  than  any  of  them,  th^t 
the  government  should  be  firmly  and  finally  established ;  but 
in  his  view,  the  only  stable  and  definitive  settlement  was 
monarchy,  with  its  inseparable  conditions  of  strength  and 
duration ;  his  great  mind  and  soaring  ambition  could  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less ;  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  de- 
lays, he  steadily  pursued  his  object,  equally  unable  to  aban- 
don all  hope  of  attaining  it,  and  to  pause  in  his  endeavors  so 
long  as  it  was  not  within  his  grasp.  He  had  just  made  an 
important  advance ;  the  system  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  once  more  become  the  legal  and  constitutional  order  of 
the  country:  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  his  conquest. 
Around  him  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  in  a  ferment  of  ir- 
ritation and  alarm  at  this  restoration  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions, which  threatened  it  with  irretrievable  defeat ;  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  Levellers,  the  religious  and  political  sectaries  of 
every  denomination,,  were  preparing  petitions  to  protest 
against  these  retrograde  innovations,  and  to  demand  the  in- 
auguration of  a  true  Commonwealth,  without  either  Protector 
or  House  of  Lords.  The  opposition  members  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, Haslerig  and  Scott  among  others,  were  the  chief  sup- 
port of  these  hopes  and  intrigues — which  were  powerless  so 
long  as  they  could  proceed  only  by  seditious  means,  but 

27* 
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which  became  formidable  when,  from  connivance  or  want  of 
courage,  they  found  exponents  and  advocates  in  the  legaDy 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  Cromwell  was  re- 
solved, at  all  risks,  to  strike  his  enemies  a  decisive  blow: 
when  the  factious  Parliament  had  ceased  to  exist,  he  would 
easily  be  able  to  control  the  revolutionary  mob;  and  at  no 
distant  period,  he  hoped  to  have  another  Parliament,  more 
intelligent  or  more  docile,  which  would  enable  him  to  take 
the  last  step  towards  his  cherished  goal.^ 

Two  days  after  the  dissolution,  he  assembled  a  great  coan- 
«il  of  his  officers  at  Whitehall,  and  explained  to  them  the 
reasons  of  his  conduct:  an  invasion  and  insurrection  were, 
he  said,  imminent.  Charles  Stuart  was  leagued  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  Spaniards  with  the  Cavaliers,  the  Cavaliers 
with  the  Levellers  and  all  the  fectious  spirits  in  England ; 
civil  war  and  anarchy  were  about  to  recommence,  and  the 
whole  fruit  of  the  labors  and  victories  of  the  army  would  be 
lost  to  the  country  and  to  themselves.  These  were  the  evils 
which  he  had  been  anxious  to  prevent  by  dismissing  a  Par- 
liament which  fostered  and  encouraged  them  by  its  own  op- 
position and  disorders.  Besides,  he  had  only  maintained  the 
Instrument  of  Government  which  that  very  Parliament  had 
voted  and  sworn  to  observe,  and  to  which  he  had  himself 
sworn  fidelity.  Were  the  army  and  its  leaders  resolved  to 
maintain  it  with  him?  Were  they  willing  to  defend  public 
peace,  religion,  and  liberty,  as  well  as  their  own  rights  and 
property;  or  would  they  allow  England  and  their  families  to 
relapse  into  confusion  and  bloodshed  ?  His  words  were 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm ;  nearly  all  present  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  stand  and  fall — to  live  atid  die  with 

>  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  pp.  709,  775,  796;  Old  Parliamentary 
History,  yol.  xzi.  pp.  205,  206 ;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  in.  p. 
432 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv,  pp.  492 — 495. 
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liim.  Cromwell  was  never  satisfied  with  appearances,  and 
skilfully  pushed  his  advantage;  he  had  noticed  that  some  of 
the  officers  had  remained  gloomy  and  silent ;  he  addressed 
them  personally,  singling  out  Packer  and  Gladman  among 
others,  the  first  of  whom  was  major  in  his  own  regiment,  and 
asked  them  what  they  would  do?  They  replied  that  they 
were  ready  to  fight  against  Oharles  Stuart  and  his  adherents, 
but  that  they  could  not  engage  against  they  knew  not  whom, 
*nd  for  they  knew  not  what.  Cromwell  did  not  press  them 
further;  but,  a  few  days  after,  by  a  sweeping  measure  of 
purification,  he  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  all  those 
officers  who  had  appeared  to  be  ill-disposed  or  wavering  in 
their  allegiance  to  him.  Packer,  among  others,  was  deprived 
of  hie  cwnmission:  "I  had  served  him  fourteen  years,  ever 
since  he  was  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  till  he  came  to  this 
•power,''  said  that  blunt  and  honest  republican,  after  Crom- 
well's death;  '^I  had  commanded  a  regiment  seven  years; 
yet,  without  any  trial  or  appeal,  with  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils, I  was  outed;  and  lost  not  only  my  place,  but  a  dear 
friend  to  boot.  Five  detains  under  my  command — all  men 
of  integrity,  courage,  and  valor — were  outed  with  me,  because 
they  oould  not  say  that  was  a  House  of  Lords."* 

In  such  a  posture  of  afbirs,  and  to  such  malcontents,  Lam- 
bert, in  his  solitude  and  disgrace  at  Wimbledon,  was  a  leader 
naturally  pointed  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time*  They 
went  to  him,  and  he  received  them  with  open  arms.  The 
more  impetuous  had  devised  a  plot  "  to  come  with  a  petition 
to  Cromwell,  and,  while  he  was  reading  it,  to  cast  him  out  of 
a  window  at  Whitehall  that  looked  upon  the  Thames,  and 
then  to  set  up  Lambert  in  his  place."    Colonel  Hutchinson 

1  Thurloe'B  State  Papers,  toI.  tI.  pp.  786,  798;  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  483;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  165—167;  Godwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  p.  496;  Old  Tarliamentary  History, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  206. 
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happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time,  and  became  aware  of 
this  design;  not  that  the  conspirators  took  him  into  their 
confidence,  but  they  inadvertently  let  &1I  some  remarks  in 
his  presence,  which  aroused  his  suspicions,  and  led  him  to 
make  further  inquiries.    Hutchinson,  who  may  b^  regarded 
as  the  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman  and  sincere  republican, 
had,  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  retired 
from  the  army  and  from  political  life ;  he  detested  the  tyranny 
of  Cromwell,  but  he  regarded  with  still  greater  detestation 
the  pretensions  of  the  subaltern  factionists  who  a&pired  to 
succeed  him.     "Cromwell,"  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "was  gal- 
lant and  great ;  Lambert  had  nothing  but  an  unworthy  pride, 
most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as  abject  and  base  in  ad- 
versity."   Hutchinson  went  to  Fleetwood,  and  without  men- 
tioning any  names,  advised  him  to  warn  Cromwell  against 
petitioners,  who  might  entertain  designs  against  his  life. 
Having  given  this  caution,  he  was  about  to  leave  London, 
when  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  "with  great  earnestness  and 
haste,  and  the  colonel  went  to  him."  The  Protector  "received 
'  him  with  open  arms  and  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  be 
given,  thai^ing  him  for  the  advertisement  he  had  sent  him 
by  Fleetwood,  and  using  all  his  art  to  get  out  of  the  colonel 
the  knowledge  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
against  him."     Hutchinson,  however,  would  give  him  no 
names.     "But,  dear  colonel,"  said  Cromwell,  "  why  will  you 
not  come  in  and  act  among  us?"    Hutchinson  told  him 
plainly,  "because  he  liked  not  any  of  his  ways  since  he  broke 
up  the  Parliament,  as  they  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Parliament  party  and  cause,  and  to  the 
restitution  of'  all  former  tyranny  and  bondage."     Cromwell 
listened  to  him  with  patient  attention,  aflSrmed  that  his  in- 
tentions were  good,  and  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct ; 
then,  leading  him  to  the  end  of  the  gallery  in  which  they  had 
been  walking,  he  embraced  him  in  presence  of  a  group  of  his 
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courtiers  wlio  were  standing  thete,  and  said  alond  to  him : 
"  Well,  Colonel,  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  you  shall  be  one  of 
tra,  for  we  can  no  longer  exempt  a  person  so  able  and  faith- 
ful from  the  public  service,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  in  all 
honest  things."* 

When  he  had  secured  the  officers  of  the  army,  Cromwell 
assembled  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  explained 
to  them  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  endeavoring  to  alarm  them  for  the  security  of 
the  capital  and  the  prosperity  of  their  trade.*  He  was  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  support  of  this  power- 
ful corporation;  for,  latterly,  with  a  view  to  acquire  influence 
in  city  matters,  many  royalists  had  bound  their  sons  appren- 
tices to  London  tradesmen ;  and  opposition  to  the  Protector 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  metropolis. 

It  was  the  general  belief  that,  in  all  these  demonstrations, 
Cromwell  greatly  exaggerated  the  dangers  by  which  public 
tranquillity  and  his  government  were  threatened.  His  con- 
stant success,  the  unwavering  fidelity  of  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
the  submission  which  he  met  with  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
numerous  examples  which  occurred  of  defection  and  servility, 
on  the  part  of  both  royalists  and  republicans,  created  an  erro- 
neous impression  with  regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  country. 
Indomitable  in  their  hopes  as  in  their  animosities,  the  hostile 
parties  seemed  to  gain  fresh  vigor  after  every  defeat;  and  as 
soon  as  they  found  the  Protector  at  variance  with  the  Par- 
liament which  had  proposed  to  make  him  king,. a  plot,  more 
Serious  than  any  of  those  with  which  he  had  hitherto  had  to 
(jontend,  was  formed  against  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
parsimony  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  his  own  idleness, 

*  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  pp.  878 — 876. 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xzi.  pp.  206—208;  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  Tii.  pp.  222—228. 
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Charles  IT.  had  at  length  collected  a  small  body  of  troopa 
along  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  had  hired 
transports  to  convey  them  to  England.    Rumors  of  an  im- 
pending invasion  began  to  assume  some  consistency;   the 
royalists  in  England  ardently  encouraged  the  idea,  promising 
to  rise  en  masses  and  secure  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Windsor,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  set  foot  on  Engiisli 
soil.    Nor  were  the  royalists  alone  in  their  entreaties  and 
promises ;  several  Anabaptist  congregations  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  Charles  IL  with  a  long  address,  in  which  they  gave 
humble  but  manly  expression  to  their  disappointments,  re- 
pentance, desires,  and  hopes,  and  formally  offered  the  king 
their  arms  and  lives  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.    Charles 
hesitated,  though  not  without  some  feeling  of  shame,  to  in- 
volve himself  once  more,  in  reliance  on  these  promises,  in 
dangers  from  which  he  had  formerly  so  miraculously  escaped. 
One  of  his  most  trusted  councillors,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
relieved  him  from  his  dilemma  by  offering  to  go  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  state  of  affairs,  and  estimat- 
ing the  strength  of  their  party  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  moment  had  really  arrived  for  the  king 
to  unfurl  his  banner  in  person.    Hyde,  who  was  less  confi- 
dent than  even  Charles  himself,  opposed  Ormonde's  journey, 
"  as  an  unreasonable  adventure  upon  an  improbable  design." 
Ormonde,  nevertheless,  set  out  in  January,  1658 ;  and,  under 
all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  by  constantly  changing  his  place  of 
concealment,  he  contrived  to  spend  a  month  in  London, 
where  he  had  frequent  interviews  with  all  the  leading  con- 
spirators of  all  origins  and  conditions ;  and  he  returned  to 
the  Continent,  convinced  that  an  immediate  invasion  would 
have  no  chance  of  success,  and  that  the  king  ought  not  to  • 
risk  it ;  but  that  the  Protector  was  tottering — ^that  he  was 
regarded  with  passionate  hatred  by  large  numbers  of  people 
— that  the  plots  formed  against  him  were  serious — that  he, 
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Ormonde,  had  promised  to  return  to  England,  to  aid  the  in- 
surrection in  the  western  counties — and  that  the  moment 
would  perhaps  soon  arrive  for  the  king  himself  to  attempt 
some  decisive  enterprise,* 

Ormonde  spoke  truly;  no  sooner  had  he  left  England, 
than  the  spirit  of  insurrection  daily  became  more  active  and 
widespread.  In  the  north,  in  Yorkshire,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby, 
who  for  two  years  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  in  Hull,  had 
intrigued  with  certain  oflBcers  of  the  garrison  to  deliver  up 
the  town  to  Charles  II.,  who  would  probably  land  there.  In 
the  south,  in  Sussex,  John  Mordaunt,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  was  striving  to  rally  the  gentlemen  in 
his  neighborhood  to  the  royal  cause,  and  had  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  attempt,  that  the  son  of  one  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  I.,  Mr.  Stapley,  had  consented  to  receive  from 
Charles  II.  a  commission  to  raise,  for  his  service,  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  of  which  he  would  take  the  command  when  the 
occasion  arrived.  In  the  western  and  midland  counties, 
similar  intrigues  were  pursued  with  similar  success ;  Level- 
lers and  Cavaliers,  republicans  and  royalists,  old  members 
of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and  Anabaptist  preachers, 
were  engaged  in  the  work ;  the  most  unexpected  combina- 
tions were  effected,  and  manifestoes,  varying  in  expression, 
but  identical  in  object,  were  prepared.  Even  in  London, 
uuder  Cromwell's  own  eyes,  the  conspirators  carried  their 
audacity  so  far  as  to  fix  the  day  and  hour  on  which  they 
were,  some  to  occupy  the  principal  positions  in  the  city, 
others  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  civic  authorities,  and 
others  to  set  fire  to  t^e  Tower,  and  gain  possession  of  it 
whilst  the  conflagration  absorbed  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
the  garrison. 

>  Clarendon's  History  of  the  RebeUion,  yol.  vii.  pp.  237—248;  Carte's  Life 
of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175 — 179;  Carte's  Ormonde  Letters,  yol.  li.  pp.  118 
—180. 
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But  the  vigilance  of  Cromwdrs  police  had  act  been  ex- 
hausted by  long  use,  and  it  was  present  and  active  wherever 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  At  Hull,  two  of  the  officers 
to  whom  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  had  confided  his  plan,  had 
listened  to  his  proposals  with  the  sanction  of  their  superiors, 
in  order  that  they  might  afterwards  give  evidence  against 
him.  On  being  informed  that  Mr.  Stapley  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Charles  Stuart,  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and 
threw  him  into  consternation  by  reminding  him,  with  menac- 
ing but  friendly  earnestness,  of  his  father^s  opinions  and  ac- 
tions ;  and  he  finally  obtained  from  him  a  detailed  confession 
of  the  designs  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  the  names  of 
th^e  persons  who  had  been  the  means  of  involving  him 
therein.  While  Ormonde  was  in  London,  the  Protector  said 
one  day  to  Lord  Broghill,  "  An  old  friend  of  yours  is  just 
come  to  town."  "  Who  is  that  ?"  inquired  Broghill.  "  The 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,"  replied  Cromwell.  Lord  Broghill 
protested  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  "  I 
know  that  very  well,"  answered  the  Protector,  "but  he 
lodges  in  such  a  place ;  and,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  save  your 
old  acquaintance,  let  him  know  that  I  am  informed  where  hQ 
i&,  and  what  he  is  doing."  Cromwell  had  in  his  service  Sir 
Eichard  Willis,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Sealed 
Knot,  a  small  secret  Committee  which  had  the  management 
of  the  aflSiirs  of  Charles  II.  in  England.  Willis  had  sold 
himself  to  the  Protector  on  condition  that  he  should  commu- 
nicate only  with  Cromwell  himself,  and  should  never  be  ob- 
liged to  give  evidence  against  any  one.  It  was  principally 
with  Willis  that  Ormonde  had  communicated  during  his  stay 
in  London ;  and  to  purge  himself  of  his  meanness,  to  some 
extent,  in  his  own  eyes,  he  had  urged  the  Marquis  to  leave 
London  almost  at  the  very  time  that  the  Protector  himself 
sent  him  the  same  salutary  advice  by  Lord  Broghill.  Crom- 
well was  always  glad  to  deal  thus  generously  with  those 
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enemies  whom  lie  honored  without  greatly  fearing ;  but  he 
nevertheless  persevered  in  his  stern  and  relentless  policy 
towards  all  others.  In  all  parts  of  England,  the  conspirators 
were  thrown  into  dismay  by  numerous-  and  unexpected 
arrests;  royalists,  republicans,  and  Anabaptists  were  all 
treated  alike ;  Sir  William  Compton  and  Colonel  John  B.xxs^ 
sell,  both  members  of  the  Sealed  Knot — Hugh  Courtney  and 
John  Rogers^  two  sectarian  preachers,  who  had  been  active 
in  the  dispersion  of  seditious  pamphlets — Portman,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  Admiral  Blake — Carew  and  Harrison,  who 
had  but  recently  been  liberated  from  prison,  and  many  other 
persons,  then  famous  but  now  perfectly  forgotten,  were  sud- 
denly seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  And  in  London, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1658,  the  day  fixed  for  the  great  insur- 
rection, as  the  conspirators  were  betaking  themselves  to  their 
posts,  they  learned  that  their  leaders  had  b^n  arrested  in  the 
house  where  they  were  met  in  secret  conclave:  all  the  guards 
had  been  doubled,  the  militia  had  been  called  out,  and 
Colonel  Barkstead,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  marched 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  city  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
and  five  pieces  of  artillery.  About  forty  conspirators  and  as 
many  apprentices  were  arrested  in  the  streets.  This  great 
plot,  so  general'  and  comprehensive  in  its  character,  was 
everywhere  frustrated  and  suppressed,  either  before  it  could 
breal^  out,  or  at  the  moment  of  its  explosion.* 

Then  were  renewed  those  melancholy  scenes  of  political 
trials,  condemnations,  and  executions  which  England,  during 
eighteen  years,  had  so  frequently  been  compelled  to  witness. 
There  were  some  diflferences  of  opinion  in  the  Protector's 

»  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebeljion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  242—246,  324—828; 
Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  888—402 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  781,  786,  vol.  vii.  pp.  26,  27,  77,  78,  82,  86,  88,  89,  144,  148;  White- 
locke,  p  673  ;  Carte's  Ormonde  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118 — 134;  Godwin's  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  492 — 627. 
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*  council,  regarding  the  jurisdiction  by  which  the  prisoners 
should  be  tried ;  from  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country,  or 
with  a  view  prudently  to  separate  themselves  from  a  tyranny 
so  earqestly  and  universally  attacked,  Whitelocke  and  some 
others  demanded  that  they  should  be  brought  before  a  jury. 
But  Cromwell  wished  to  make  sure  that  his  enemies  would 
be  punished.  By  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Parliament  which 
he  had  just  dissolved,  he  erected,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1668, 
another  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  members  of  his  own  selection,  and  presided  over  by 
Lord  Lisle,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  L  Stem  regicides, 
irretrievably-compromised  revolutionaries,  disciplined  oflScers, 
and  tried  servants,  formed  this  Court,  which,  however,  con- 
tained a  few  more  impartial  members ;  among  others  White- 
locke  himself,  who  had  the  courage  and  prudence  not  to  take 
his  seat.  During  the  period  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  1st 
of  July,  fifteen  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  brought  suc- 
cessively before  this  tribunal,  and  impeached  by  the  learned 
Sergeant  Maynard,  in  the  name  of  the  Protector.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  Dr.  Hewett,  an  episcopal  divine  of  deservedly  high 
reputation,  and  John  Mordaunt,  were  the  first  placed  at  the 
bar.  Mordaunt  was  a  very  young  man,  and  but  lately  mar- 
ried ;  the  earnest  and  intelligent  activity  of  his  wife,  the  con- 
fidential advice  of  some  of  his  judges  who  were  anxious  to 
provide  friends  for  future  emergencies,  a  note  which  was 
secretly  conveyed  to  him  in  court,  and  the  voluntary  or  pur- 
chased absence  of  an  indispensable  witness,  saved  him ;  he 
was  acquitted.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  and  Dr.  Hewett  were  less 
fortunate;  they  boldly  questioned  the  competency  of  the 
Court.  "  I  desire  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,"  said  Slingsby ;  "you 
are  my  enemies ;  I^see  among  you  many  of  those  who  seques- 
trated and  sold  my  estates.  ...  I  have  not  violated 
your  laws,  for  I  never  have  submitted  to  them."  Dr.Hewett's 
language  was  less  haughty,  but  equally  firm.     "I  shall  be 
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very  loatli,"  he  said,  "to  do  anytliing  to  save  my  life  and  for- 
feit a  good  conscience.  I  am  looked  upon  in  a  double  capa- 
city—as a  clergyman,  and  as  a  commonwealth's  man — and  I 
shall  not,  for  my  private  interest,  give  up  the  privileges  of 
those  that  are  equal  freemen  with  myself;"  and  he  so  boldly 
maintained  his  point  against  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
President  of  the  Court,  that  Lord  Lisle  at  last  told  him:  "I 
must  take  you  off;  you  have  been  required — often  required, 
to  answer ;  and  having  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  Court,  I 
require  the  Clerk  to  record  it.  Officer,  take  away  your 
prisoner."  "  My  Lord,"  remonstrated  Hcwett — "  Take  him 
away,  take  him  away,"  repeated  the  judges.  He  was  accord- 
ingly removed,  and  condemned  to  death,  as  Slingsby  had 
been  already.  But,  when  the  time  drew  near  for  his  execu- 
tion, the  Protector  had  to  resist  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  own  family.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  was  uncle  to  Lord  Faul- 
conbridge,  who  had  married  Lady  Mary  Cromwell;  and  after 
the*official  celebration  of  their  nuptials  at  Hampton  Court, 
by  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains.  Dr.  Hewett  had  performed 
the  ceremony  a  second  time;  for  the  Protector's  daughters 
would  not  have  believed  themselves  lawfully  married  unless 
a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church  had  blessed  their  union ; 
and  Cromwell  had  given  his  consent,  "  in  compliance,"  he 
said,  "  with  the  importunity  and  folly  of  his  daughter."  More- 
over,-Dr.  Hewett  secretly  celebrated  the  Anglican  form  of 
worship  in  his  own  house,  and  Lady  Claypole,  Cromwell's 
favorite  daughter,  regularly  attended  this  service.  Not 
that  she  was,  as  has  been  stated,  a  royalist  at  heart,  and 
fiivorable  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  tenderly  attached  to  her  father,  trembled  for 
his  safety,  and  rejoiced  at  his  success.  Soon  after  the  plot  of 
Slingsby  and  Hewett  was  discoveTed,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1658,  she  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law:  ** Truly  the  Lord  has 
,  been  very  gracious  to  us,  in  delivering  my  father  out  of  the 
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faands  of  Ws  enemies,  iwrhicb  we  all  have  reason  to  be  senable 
of  in  a  very  particular  manner ;  for  certainly  not  only  his 
family  would  have  been  ruined,  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
whole  nation  would  have  been  involved  in  blood."  But 
although  she  remained  true  to  her  father.  Lady  Gaypole  was 
generous  and  afiectionate,  and  gave  far  greater  heed  to  the 
dictates  of  her  heart  than  to  the  requirements  of  political 
necessity.  In  concert  with  her  sister,  she  made  zealous  efforts 
to  obtain  Dr.  Hewett's  pardon.  Cromwell  was  extremely 
attached  to  his  daughter;  but  he  believed  severity  indispen- 
sable, and  his  own  robust  and  hardy  constitution  did  not 
allow  him  to  estimate  the  effect  which  a  strong  painful  emo- 
tion might  produce  on  a  delicate,  sensitive,  and  sickly  frame. 
He  peremptorily  refused.  Hewett  and  Slingsby  were  be- 
headed in  the  Tower,  on  the  8th  of  June.  Three  weeks  after, 
the  High  Court  passed  sentence  of  death  on  six  other  con- 
spirators, three  of  whom  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
with  all  the  biarbarous  ceremonies  ordained  by  the  laws  of 
the  time,  to  strike  terror  into  all  accomplices  and  beholders.^ 
For  the  moment,  his  object  was  attained;  hatred  was  held 
in  check  by  fear;  plots  ceased;  the  conspirators  either  con- 
cealed themselves,  or  fled.  Cromwell  took  no  great  pains  to 
discover  them;  he  even  allowed  his  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
rest  from  its  labors,  and  committed  to  a  jury  the  task  of  try- 
ing the  insignificant  prisoners  whom  he  had  still  in  his  hands. 
Once  again,  his  enemies  had  foiled :  but  he  was  too  clear- 
sighted and  strong-minded  to  delude  himself  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  success:  he  did  not  attempt  to  slight  the  danger" from 

1  Whitelocke,  p.  678 ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Yol.  Tii.  pp. 
246,  261,  253;  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  cols.  871—936;  Thurloe's  State  Papers, 
Yol.  vii.  pp.  46,  66,  98,  111,  121,  159,  162;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  256;  No- 
ble's Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.i.  pp.  188, 143,  314; 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  yoI.  iv.  pp.  617 — 527;  Forster's 
Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  yoI.  y.  pp.  379 — 382. 
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which  he  had  escaped;  though  safe  for  the  present,  and  pos- 
sibly for  some  time  to  come,  he  felt  that  peril  was  always 
imminent.  The  war  between  him  and  the  implacable  ene- 
mies arrayed  against  him,  was  a  war  to  the  death,  and  the 
chances  were  too  unequal;  they  might  murder  him  on  any 
day,  but  he  was  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  renewing 
his  victories  over  their  conspiracies  against  him.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  position,  which  daily  iihpressed  itself  more 
strongly  on  his  mind,  led  him  to  adopt  incessant  and  most 
vigilant  precautions  for  his  own  safety;  he  wore  a  steel  shirt 
under  his  clothes;  whenever  he  went  out,  his  carriage  was 
filled  with  attendants,  a  numerous  escort  accompanied  him, 
and  he  proceeded  at  full  speed,  "  frequently  diverging  from 
the  road  to  the  right  or  left,  and  generally  returning  by  a 
different  route."  In  his  residence  at  Whitehall,  he  reserved 
several  bedchambers  to  his  own  use,  each  of  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a  secret  door.  He  selected  from  different  cavalry 
regiments,  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  all  of  whom  were  well 
known  to  him,  gave  them  the  pay  of  officers,  divided  them 
into  eight  troops  of  twenty  men  each,  and  ordered  that  tyiro 
of  these  bodies,  in  rotation,  should  always  be  on  duty  near 
his  person.  And  ever  ready  to  expose  himself  to  danger  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  he  was  faithfully  served,  he  fre- 
quently made  the  round  of  the  sentries  at  Whitehall,  and 
changed  the  guard  himself.  When  he  gave  audience,  which 
he  constantly  found  it  necessary  to  do,  for  he  depended 
greatly  on  his  personal  influence,  "he  sternly  watched  the 
eyes  and  gestures  of  those  who  addressed  him."  He  was 
ever  ready  to  form  sudden  suspicions,  and  to  take  extreme 
precautions:  one  night,  he  went  to  confer  secretly  with 
Thurloe  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  all  at  once  he 
perceived  Thurloe's  clerk,-  Samuel  Morland,  sleeping  on  a 
desk  in  a  comer  of  the  room;  fearing  that  he  might  have 
overheard  them,  Cromwell  drew  a  dagger^  and  was  about  to 

28* 
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despatch  him,  if  "  Thurloe  had  not'  with  great  entreaties, 
preyailed  on  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  Morland  had  sat  up 
two  nights  together,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep."  This 
constant  anxiety  for  his  safety  was  repugnant  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Cromwell,  whose  self*regard,  though  aU-absorbing, 
was  averse  to  gloomy  precaution  or  reserve ;  even  in  his 
£EJsehood  and  artifices,  he  was  naturally  free  and  open,  and 
loved  to  be  engaged  in  proceedings  which  betokened  hardi- 
hood and  confidence.  But  he  was  governed  by  an  evident 
necessity,  and  he  admitted  it  without  illusion  or  compromise; 
and  watched  over  his  life  with  the  same  ardor  which  he  had 
displayed  in  achieving  his  greatness.^ 

He  must  assuredly  have  been  moved  by  mingled  feelings 
of  displeasure  and  pride,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  compared  his  perilous  and  preca- 
rious position  at  home,  with  the  power  and  glory  which  he 
had  won  for  his  country  and  himself  in  foreign  lands.  It 
was  at  the  very  moment  wheti  he  was  so  earnestly  strugglii^ 
against  plots  in  England,  that  he  obtained  his  modt  briUiimt 
successes  on  the  Continent.  He  had  not  been  slow  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  order  to  wage  an  effectual  warfare  against 
Spain,  his  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France  would 
not  be  sufficient,  and  he  had  readily  met  the  proposals  of 
Maaarin  for  a  closer  and  more  active  alliance.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1656,  proposals  had  been  made  for  the  levying, 
in  England,  of  four  thousand  men  for  the  service  of  the 
King  of  France  against  the  Spaniards.  The  negotiation  was 
tedious  and  difficult,  and  incessantly  interrupted  by  mutual 
feelings  of  distrust;  sometimes  Cromwell  suddenly  drew 
back,  on  discovering  traces  of  Mazarin's  constant  though  se- 

*  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  267 ;  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  toI.  i.  pp. 
120,  121;  Bates's  Elenchus  Motuum  Nuperorum,  part  ii.  p.  899;  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  p.  94;  Oldmixon's  History  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  494;  Forster's  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  v.  pp.  380 — 884. 
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cret  labors  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace  witli  the  Court  of 
Madrid;    sometimes  the  visit  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Cardenas  to  London,  led  Mazarin,  in  his  turn,  to  dread  a  re- 
conciliation between  England  and  Spain.    In  his  long  con- 
versations with  Lockhart,  the  Cardinal  would  vaguely  hint 
at  the  great  and  indefinite  advantages  which  the  Protector 
might  derive  from  an  intimate  connection  with  France ;  and 
Lockhart,  though  not  his  dupe,  carefully  treasured  these  in- 
sinuations in  his  mind,  and  communicated  them  to  Cromwell 
with  complacent  satisfSaction.    In  spite  of  all  their  distrust 
and  reticence,  the  two  negotiators  were  evidently  j^teased 
with  each  other,  and  gradually  coalesced,  without,  however, 
overstepping  their  design,  on  either  side.    At  length,  on  the 
28d  of  March,  1867,  the  negotiation  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  was  signed  at  Paris 
between  France  and  England;*  Cromwell  promised  that  a 
body  of  SIX  thousand  English  troops,  backed  by  a  fleet  whi^h 
would  always  be  ready  to  victual  and  support  them  along 
the  coast,  should  join  the  French  army  of  twenty  thousand 
^strong,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Spanish. Netherlands,  and 
taore  particularly  to  besiege  Gravelines,  Mardyke,and  Dun- 
kirk, the  last  of  which  three  towns  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.    The  pay  and  expenses  <!)f  this  aux- 
iliary force  were  to  be  divided  between  the  King  of -France 
and  the  Protector.    The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  gave  the 
liveliest  satisfection  to  both  courts,  and  Cromwell  soon  after 
testified  his  pleasure  by  warmly  recommending  to  Mazarin's 
favor  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  M.  de  Bordeaux, 

>  In  Appendix  XXIV.  wiU  be  found  the  complete  and  accurate  text  of  this 
treaty,  which  has  hitherto  been  published  only  in  fragments,  particularly  in 
Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique,  toL  vi.  part  ii.  p.  224;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  p.  178  of  the  same  volume,  another  treaty  for  the  same  purpose  is 
given ;  but  it  is  altogether  apocryphal,  and  is  falsely  dated  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1667. 
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whose  shrewd  sens^  and  diplomatic  ability  had  mainly  con- 
tributed to  this  fortunate  result.  The  death  of  M.  de  Bel- 
liivre,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1657,  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  First  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
Cromwell,  as  it  would  appear,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  re- 
quest^ this  appointment,  for  Bordeaux  apologized  to  the  Car- 
dinal on  the  subject,  and  said  that  the  post  of  President  d 
mortierwovld  realize  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Crom- 
well's recommendation  was  excessive,  and  consequently  fidled; 
M.  de  Lamoignon  was  appointed  First  President  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  Mazarin  had  no  idea  of  paying  so  dearly 
for  a  success,. after  his  object  had  been  achieved.' 

About  six  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  on  the 
13th  and  14th  of  May,  1657,  the  English  troops,  under  the 
xjommand  of  Sir  John  Eeynolds,  disembarked  at  Boulogne. 
Both  the  court  and  the  army,  Mazarin  and  Turenne,  were 
impatiently  awaiting  them,  and  received  them  with  great 
marks  of  satisfaction:  administrative  measures,  imperfect  and 
inefficient,  indeed,  but  at  that  time  of  rare  occurrence,  were 
adopted  to  insure  their  proper  treatment.  They  were  regi- 
ments formed  and  trained  in  the  long  struggles  of  the  civil  war, 
accustomed  to  the  strictest  discipline,  of  unblemished  morals 
and  determined  bravery :  some  of  them,  at  their  departure 
from  England,  and  the  others  at  their  arrival  at  Boulogne, 
had  been  newly  armed  and  equipped.  Louis  XIV.  came  in 
person  to  see  them,  and  passed  them  in  review.  "  Sire,"  said 
Lockhart  to  him,  "  the  Protector  has  enjoined  both  officers 
and  soldiers  to  display  the  same  zeal  in  the  service  of  your 
Majesty,  as  in  his  own;"  and  the  young  king  replied,  that  he 

1  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toI.  t.  pp.  318,  869,  toI.  vi.  pp.  116,  n6>  126, 
618;  Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique,  toI.  yI.  part  ii.  pp.  178,  224;  Qarden^s 
Histoire  G^n^rale  des  Trait^s  de  Paix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10—12;  Godwin's  History 
of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  682—642 ;  Correspondence  of  M.  de  Bor- 
deaux with  M.  de  Brienne  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.     See  Appendix  XXV. 


"was  transported  to  receive  so  noble  a  testimony  of  the 
affection  of  a  prince,  whom  he  had  always  considered  as  the 
greatest  and  happiest  in  Europe."  The  English  lost  no  time 
in  joining  Turenne's  army,  and  engaging  in  the  campaign ; 
but  misunderstandings  and  complaints  soon  succeeded  i2hitual 
contentment:  the  soldiers  were  astonished  to  find  the  vil- 
lage des6rted  by  their  inhabitants  when  they  arrived; — 
they  were  not  properly  supplied  with  provisions— many  of 
them  fell  ill,  and  some  of  them  sent  home  pieces  of  the  bread 
which  was  served  out  to  them,  to  show  how  inferior  it  wals 
to  English  bread.  The  officers  shared  in  the  ill-humor  of 
the  soldiers,  and  Cromwell  himself  became  ere  long  dis- 
satisfied; the  campaign  was  protracted,  and  yet  the  special 
promises  of  the  treaty,  that  is  to  say,  the  sieges  of  Gravelines, 
Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk,  had  not  been  accomplished  or  even 
aittempted;  the  English  auxiliaries  were  employed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  expeditions  which  interested  the 
Court  of  Prance  silone,  and  which,  when  successftil,  were  pro- 
ductive of  no  advantage  to  England.  Lockhart  protested 
«,nd  complained  in  vain;  on  the  31st  of  August,  1657,  Crom- 
well wrote  to  him:  "I  have  no  doubt  either  of  your  dili- 
gence or  ability  to  serve  us  in  so  great  a  business,  but  I  am 
deeply  sensible  that  the  French  are  very  much  shoi^t  with 
us  in  ingenuousness  and  performance.  And  that  "which 
increaseth  our  sense  of  this  is  the  resolution  we  had,  rather 
to  overdo  than  to  be  behindhand  in  anything  of  our  treaty. 
And  although  we  never  were  so  foolish  as  to  apprehend  that 
the  .French  and  their  interests  were  the  same  with  ours  in 
all  things,  yet,  as  to  the  Spaniard,  who  hath  been  known,  in 
all  ages,  to  be  the  most  implacable  enemy  that  France 
hath — we  never  could  doubt,  before  we  made  our  treaty, 
that,  going  upon  such  grounds,  we  should  have  been  failed 
towards  as  we  are.  To  talk  of  giving  us  garrisons,  which 
are  inland,  as  caution  for  future  action ;  to  talk  of  what  wUl 
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be  done  next  campaign — are  but  parcels  of  words  for  chil- 
dren.   If  they  will  give  us  garrisons,  let  them  give  us  Calais, 

Dieppe,  and  Boulogne I  pray  you,  tell  the  Cardinal, 

from  me,  that  I  think,  if  France  desires  to  maintain  its 
ground,  much  more  to  get  ground  upon  the  Spaniard,  the 
performance  of  his  treaty  with  us  will  better  do  it  than  any 
other  design  he  hath.  ...  If  this  wiU  not  be  listened  .to,  I 
desire  that  things  may  be  considered  of,  to  give  us  satisfac- 
tion for  the  great  expense  we  have  been  at  with  our  naval 
forces  and  otherwise ;  and  that  consideration  may  be  had 
how  our  men  may  be  put  into  a  position  to  be  returned  to 
us ; — whom  we  hope  we  shall  employ  to  a  better  purpose 
than  to  have  them  continue  where  they  are."^ 

This  language  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect.  Mazarin 
easily  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the  embarrassments  of  a 
complicated  position  and  a  crafty  policy;  but  he  also  under- 
stood how  to  escape  from  his  embarrassments  as  soon  as  they 
became  real  dangers.  The  French  army  was  ordered  to 
abandon  its  operations  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to 
draw  nearer  the  coast;  Mardyke  was  besieged,  and  taken  on 
the  3d  of  October,  and  delivered  provisionally  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Turenne  then  marched,  against  Gravelines, 
but  the  Spaniards  opened  the  sluices,  inundated  the  environs 
of  the  town,  and  rendered  a  near  .approach  impossible. 
Cromwell  insisted  that  siege  should  immediately  be  laid  to 
Dunkirk,  and  offered  to  send  an  additional  two  thousand 
men  to  assist  in  the  enterprise.  Turenne  thought  an  imme- 
diate attempt  would  be  unadvisable,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
campaign.  Cromwell  submitted  without  great  reluctance; 
he  had  now  regained  some  confidence  in  Mazarin's  inten- 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  toI.  tI.  pp.  220,  287,  490,  618;  The  Perfect  Poli- 
tician, pp.  232,  827 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  toI.  iv.  pp. 
542—646 ;  Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  August  28,  1667.     See  Appendix  XXVI. 
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tions,  and  he  bowed  to  the  high  military  authority  of 
Turenne.  On.  the  28th  of  March,  1658,  the  treaty  of  offen- 
sive alliance  was  renewed  for  a  year,  on  the  same  terms;  and 
when  the  campaign  was  reopened,  in  the  spring  of  1658, 
Cromwell  demanded  their  immediate  performance.  Turenne 
advanced  towards  the  coast,  "without  knowing,"  he  says, 
**  whether  we  could  besiege  Dunkirk,  for  to  attack  that  place 
before  having  taken  Furnes,  Bergues,  and  Gravelines,  which 
are  in  its  neighborhood,  was  to  be  besieged  at  the  same  time 
that  we  were  besieging.  But  his  lordship  the  Cardinal 
desired  that  we  should  march  into  Flanders,  and  M.  de 
Turenne  also  wished  honestly  to  show  the  English  that  we 
were  doing  all  in  our  power  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty." 
The  two  new  regiments  that  Cromwell  had  promised,  arrived ; 
Lockhart  took  the  command  of  the  English  troops,  with 
Genersd  Morgan,  a  valiant  oflScer  formed  in  the  school  of 
Cromwell  and  Monk,  as. his  lieutenant.  Dunkirk  was  in- 
vested on  the  25th  of  May,  1658.  Louis  XIV.  and  Mazarin 
came  to  Calais  in  order  to  watch  the  siege.  The  Marquis  of 
Leyden  defended  the  town.  At  Brussels,  neither  Don  John, 
nor  the  Marquis  of  Carracena,  were  willing  to  beUeve  that 
the  place  was  in  danger.  At  once  haughty  and  indolent, 
they  condemned  the  advice  which  Cond^  was  constantly 
giving  them  to  act,  now  with  vigilant  activity,  and  now  with 
prudent  reserve :  they  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  disturb 
.them  at  their  siesta  because  some  unexpected  event  had 
occurred,  nor  would  they  tolerate  any  doubt  of  their  success 
when  they  were  once  up  and  on  horseback.  They  hastened 
to  the  defence  of  Dunkirk,  leaving  behind  them  their  artil- 
lery and  a  portion  of  their  cavalry.  Cond^  entreated  them 
to  remain  within  their  entrenchments  until  these  arrived; 
but  Pon  John  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  advance  along  the 
Dunes,  and  march  to  meet  the  French  army.  "  Surely,  you 
cannot  think  of  doing  so,"  said  Cond^;  "the  ground  is  &vor- 
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*        able  to  infimtrj  only,  and  the  French  infai^afy  are  more 
numerous  and  veteran  than  your  own."    "  I  am  persuaded," 
answered  Don  John,  "  that  they  will  not  even  dare  to  look 
the  army  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  the  face."    "  Ab,"  ex- 
claimed Cond^  "  you  don't  know  M.  die  Turenne  1     He  k 
not  a  man  to  allow  you  to  commit  blunders  with  impunity." 
Don  John  persisted,  and  b^gan  to  march  along  the  Dunes. 
On  the  following  day,  the  18th  of  June,  Cond^,  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  of  their  danger,  renewed  his  efforts 
to  induce  him  to  turn  back.     '^  Turn  back,"  cried  Don  John; 
^^if  the  French  dare  to  fight,  that  day  will  be  the  most 
glorious  that  ever  shone  on  the  armies  ,  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty."     "Very  glorious,  indeed,"  replied  Cond^,  "but  to 
make  it  so,  you  must  retreat  and  wait."    Turenne  put  an 
end  to  tiiis  discord  in  the  enemy's  camp :  having  determined 
to  give  battle,  at  daybreak  on  the.  14th  of  June,  he  sent 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  English  general,  by  one  of  his 
officers,  who-  was  directed  at  the  same  tijue  to  explain  to 
Lockhart  the  plan  and  motives  of  the  commander-in-diief. 
^*  Very  good,"  said  Lockhart,  "  I  shall  obey  M.  de  Turenne's 
orders,  and  he  may  explain  his  reasons  after  the  battle^  if  he 
pleases."    The.  contrast  is  striking  between  the  manly  dis* 
Qiphne  of  English,  good  sense,  and  the  wanton:  blindness  of 
Spanish  pride.    Cond^  was  not  mistaken;  the  issue  of  a 
battle,  fought  under  such  auspices,  could  iiot  be  d£>ubt£ul. 
*^My  lord,"  he  said  to  the  young  Duke  of  GHoucester,.  irho 
was  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  with  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York,  "have  you  ever  seen  a  battle  fought?"    "No^ 
Prince,"  was  the  answer.     "Well,  then,  rejoined  Cond^ 
"you  will  presently  see  one  lost."    The  Spaniards  were>  in 
fact,  utterly,  defeated,  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting,  during 
which  the  English  regiments ,  carried,  with  distinguished 
bravery  but  great  loss,  the  most  difficult  and  best-defended 
post  of  the^  ^lemy.    Mi  the  officers  of  Lockhart's  regiment, 


wubk  ,tb0  exception  of  two^  itisre  biiher  killed  6t  waunddd. 
The  Dake  of  Yotk,  with  his  small  band  of  English  and  Irish 
royalists  who  foisght  under  the  Spanish  flag,  contested  the 
pK^m  of  braterj  in  hatnd-ta-Uand  encounters  with  their  re- 
ptkUican  cocmtryjinen.  Turehne  atid  Cond^,  each  of  whonij 
to  ttse  the  expression  of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  done,  in  Ins 
own  camp,  ^'  all  that  it  Iv^as  passible  to  do,  both  as  a  general 
aAd  as  a  soldier,"  worthily  ^pported  their  allies.  Before 
the  day  was  over,  the  Spanish  army  retreated  in  oonftesion, 
leaying  four  thouifand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  tictors. 
"  Thd  enemies  have  eiioountetfed  us^"  wrote  Turenne  to  his 
wife  that  evening,  ^'  and  they  are  defeated;  God  be  praisedl 
I  have  been  rathisr  &tigued  all  day,  so  I  wish  you  good 
night,  and  I  shall  go  to  bed;"  Ten  days  after,  on  the  28d  of 
June,  1668,  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk  was  reduced  to  extre* 
mities;  the  old  governor,  the  Marquis  of  Leyden,  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie;  the  place  surrendered;  and 
two  days  later,  on  the  26th  of  June,  Louis  XIV.  entered  the 
town,  which  was  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  '' Although  the  Court  and  army,"  wrote  Lockhart 
to  Thurlbe,  ^  are  even  mad  to  see  themselves  part  with  what 
they  call  so  delicate  a  bit,  yet  the  Cardinal  is  still  constant 
to  his  promises,  and  seems  to  be  as  glad,  in  the  general,  to 
give  this  place  to  his  Highness,  as  I  can  be  to  receive  it 
The  King  is  also  exceedingly  obliging  and  civil,  and  hath 
more  true  worth  in  him  than  I  touid  have  imagined."^ 

>  Thurh>e*8  State  Pa|»ers,  yol.  vu  |fp.  489.  524,  626,  687,  toI.  tu.  pp.  52, 
69,  146,  148»  i51,  178, 174, 175,  178,  192;  Histoire  et  M^moires  du  Vioomte 
de  Turenne,  Vot.  L  pp.  860 — 875,  toI.  ii.  pp.  clviii. — clxyi. ;  Desormeaux,  His- 
.  toire  de  Lonis  It;  l^nnoe  de  Oond^,  tol.  iy.  pp.  118 — 144;  (EuTres  de  Louis 
ZtT.,.M^oire8  HistoriqueA, . toL  i.  pp.  167—174;  Memoirs  of  James  II. 
vol.  i.  p.  4684'  CUrendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  toI.  Tti.  pp.  279—286; 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealtii,  toI.  Iy.  pp.  546— -548 ;  Eduurd's  HiS" 
torjr  of  EAgland;  vol.  li.  p.  8^1. 
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Cromi«^ll  had  not  waited  until  Dunkirk  was  taken,  to  mani^ 
fest  to  Louis  XIY .  his  proud  satisfiaction  at  the  alliance  which 
united  them.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  that  the  King 
and  Mazarin  were  at  Calais,  he  s^it  his  son-in-law,  Lord 
Faulconbridge,  as  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  oompli-- 
ment  them  in  ^is  name.  Two  ships-of^war  and  three  smaller 
vessels  were  assigned  to  convey  the  ambassador,  his  equipages, 
and  suite  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen.  A 
violent  tempest  scattered  the  little  fleet  off  Calais ;  and  to  his 
great  disappointment,  Lord  Faulconbridge  landed  with  a  very 
small  retinue,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1668,  within  sight  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Court,  who  were  in  a  tent  on  the  quay. 
The  Count  de  Charost,  the  governor  of  the  town,  came  to 
meet  him  with  eight  or  ten  carriages,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  lodging  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  at  the 
doors  of  which  the  King's  own  Swiss  guards  stood  as  sentries. 
Lord  Faulconbridge  brought  letters  to  the  King  and  Cardioal 
from  the  Protector,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  speedy  reduc- 
tion of  Dunkirk,  "  that  den  of  pirates."  They  botl^  received 
him,  in  public  and  in  private,  with  the  greatest  o£Bicial  honors 
and  the  most  familiar  maiks  of  friendship.  Louis  XIY. 
walked  with  him  for  more  than  an  hour  in  his  garden,  tite-d- 
Uke^  and  uncovered.  Mazarin,  afber  a  long  interview,  attended 
him  to  the  door  of  his  carriage,  "a  ceremony,"  writes  Lord 
Faulconbridge,  "  which  he  dispenses  with,  not  only  to  all 
others,  but  even  to  the  King  himself."  Louis  XI V.  presented 
the  ambassador  with  his  portrait,  in  a  rich  frame,  and  gave 
him  a  magnificent  sword  for  the  Protector.  Mazarin  also 
sent  Cromwell  a  handsome  piece  of  tapestry.  It  is  the  policy 
and  pleasure  of  ancient  courts  to  heap  fSEtvors  on  any  great 
parvenus  whose  friendships  they  need  to  gain.  Louis  XTV. 
and  his  Cardinal-minister  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  giving 
this  splendid  reception  to  the  Protector's  ambassador ;  a  few 
days  after  his  return  home,  they  also  sent  an  extraordinary 
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ambassador  to  London^  the  Duke  de  Gr^ui^  accompanied  by 
young  Mancini,  the  nephew  of  Mazarin,  and  bearing  two 
letters  addressed  to  Cromwell  personally  from  the  King  and 
Cardinal.  "  Monsieur  le  Protecteur,"  wrote  Louis  XIV.,  "  a3 
I  have  feelingly  appreciated  the  testimonies  of  your  aflfection 
conveyed  to  me  by  Viscoimt  Fauloonbridge,  your  son-in-law, 
1  have  been  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  having  replied  to 
them  by  his  means,  and  I  have  desired  to  give  you  more  ex- 
press marks  of  my  affection  by  sending  to  you  my  cousin,  the 
Duke  de  Crdqui,  first  genfleman  of  my  bedchamber,  whom  I 
have  ordered  to  acquaint  you  particularly  of  the  esteem  in 
which  I  hold  your  person,  and  how  greatly  I  value  your 
friendship.  I  have  also  charged  him  to  express  to  you  the 
joy  I  felt  at  the  glorious  success  achieved  by  our  arms  on 
that  fortunate  day,  the  14th  of  this  month,  and  how  confi- 
dently that  victory,  and  the  vigor  with  which  Dunkirk  con- 
tinues to  be  pressed,  lead  me  to  hope  for  the  reduction  of  that 
place  in  a  few  days ;  to  which  end  I  shall  not  cease  to  apply 
myself  with  the  same  care  as  I  have  devoted  to  it  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  siege.  And  although  I  have  in- 
formed my  cousin,  the  Duke  de  Cr^ui,  of  my  intentions,  as 
well  as  of  the  details  of  this  afiGsdr,  that  he  may  communicate 
them  to  you,  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you  in  this  letter  that  the 
Lord  Lockhart,  your  ambassador  to  me,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor  and  conduct  in  this  encounter,  and  that 
the  troops  which  you  sent  me,  following  his  example,  gave 
extraordinary  proo&  of  generosity  and  courage.  For  the 
rest,  I  promise  myself  that  you  will,  as  I  beseech  you,  place 
^entire  confidence  in  what  my  cousin  will  tell  you  on  my  part, 
and  most  of  aU  that  you  will  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
that  I  desire  more  than  to  prove  to  you  by  my  actions  how 
dear  your  interests  are  to  me." 

Cromwell  met  these  splendid  demonstrations  with  great 
magnificence.    Another  of  his  soud-in-law,  Fleetwood,  weiit 
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to  Dover  to  leoeiye  the  Bake  de  Gr4[tii,  with  a  trti&  c€ 
twenty  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  an  escort  of 
two  hundred  horse  soldiers,  who,  with  drawn  swords,  aecom- 
panied  the  French  ambassador  wherever  he  went.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  the  Duke  de  Cr^ui  was  treated  as  Lord 
Faulconbridge  had  been  at  Calais;  at  his  public  reefoptaoii, 
Cromwell  rose  &om  his  chair,  and  advanced  two  steps  to  nue^ 
him,  and  afterwards  seated  him  on  his  right  hand,  while  his 
son  Bichard  sat  on  his  left.  At  his  departure,  the  ambassador 
received  costly  presents  for  his  masters  and  himself;  among 
others,  six  cases  of  pure  Cornwall  tin — a  solid  gift,  which 
Cromwell  sent  to  Mazarin  with  familiar  and  scnnewhat  con- 
temptuous confidence,  knowing  him  to  be  more  avaricious 
than  vain.^ 

In  the  midst  of  such  success,  won  with  so  much  vigor,  and 
manifested  with  such  pomp— on  beholding  the  keys  of  Dun- 
kirk delivered  into  his  hands  by  France^  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  England — Cromwell  began  once  more  to  think  and  to 
hope  that  a  Parliament  would  sanction,  support,  and  per- 
petuate his  power.  His  most  confidential  advisers,  and  par- 
ticularly Tfaurloe,  nev^  ceased  to  urge  'kim  to  summon  an- 
other Representative;  notwithstanding  all  their  mastei^ 
triumphs,  they  were^  painftilly  conscious  of  the.  daily  embar- 
rassments of  ^s  government ;  they  waate4  both  confidence 
and  money.  ''  We  are  so  out  at  the  heels  here,  t1|at  I  know 
not  what  we  shall  do  for  money.  .  .  .  We  are  forced  to 
go  a  begging  to  particular  alderpaen  of  LoQdqn,  for  five  or 
six  tbousi^nd  pounds  to^send  to  Dunkirk,  %nd  I  fear  Y^k  phatl 
be  delayed.    ...    /  We  spend  as  little  c^  the  State's  money 

1  Thurlpe*9  ^iftt<9  Papers,  yol.  yii.  pp.  161,  ^b^,l92',  QhiXPnion^aW^^pry 
of  the  Rebellion,  yol.  yii.  p.  286 ;  Noble'e  Memoirs  of  the  Protecto^i^  Hon^e 
of  Cromwell,  yol.  ii.  pp.  391—893 ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  pommoiiwiBiilth, 
Tol.  ly.  pp.  646—560;  Larrey's  Histoire  de  Prance  sous  Ldnis  XIV.,  yol.  iii. 
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Dpod  any  but  public  occasions  as  ever  any  did ;  but  the  truth 
is,  our  expenses  and  occasions  are  extraordinary,  and  we  can- 
not with  safety  retrench  them.  .  .  .  How  our  needs  are 
to.  be  supplied,  I  confess  I  know  not,  without  the  help  of  a 
Parliament!"  Thus  wrote  Fleetwood  and  Thurloe  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  whom  they  carefully  kept  acquainted  with  tl^ 
state  of  afiairs  in  London.  On  the  other  haud,  the  Protector 
was  assured  that  the  feelings  of  the  remonstrant  officers  had 
iindergone  a  change;  that  he  would  no  longer  meet  with  the 
same  oppoation  from  the  army,  and  that  he  might  boldly 
accept  the  crown  which  the  Parliament  would  not  fiail  to  a&r 
him.  His  friends  eyen  went  so  £ftr  as  to  assert,  that  some  of 
the  mc»t  illustrious  and  unyielding  of  the  republican  leaders, 
Bich,  Ludlow,  and  Yane  himself  were  now  disposed  to  proye  - 
more  compliant  Cromwell  listened  to  all  these  statements, 
but  came  to  no  decision.  ''  If  you  ask,"  wrote  Thurloe  to 
Henxj  Cromwell,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1668,  '^  what  are  the 
difficulties  of  coming  to  those  resolutions,  I  answer,  I  know 
none  but  the  fears  in  some  honest  men  that  they  will  settle 
us  upon  some  foundations;  and  the  doubts  of  some  others 
that,  if  those  fears  still  prevail  and  disappoint  us  of  a  settle- 
m&at,  a  Parliam^it  will  then  ruin  us."  Cromwell  resolved 
to  sound  the  intentions  of  some  of  the  most  important  men ; 
and  he  appmnted  a  committee  of  nine  members  to  report  upon 
what  was  to  be  done,  in  the  next  Parliament,  to  defend  the 
Odvemment  against  the  attacks  of  the  Cavaliers  and  old 
republicans.  Fiennes,  Fleetwood,  Pickering,  Desborough, 
Whalley,  Goflfe,  Philip  Jones,  Cooper,  and  Thurloe,  five 
officers  and  four  civilians,  constituted  this  committee.  After 
spending  more  than  a  month  in  deliberation,  the  majority 
voted,  "that  it  was  indifferent  whether  succession  in  the 
government  were  by  election  or  hereditary;"  but,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  dissidents,  they  added,  "  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  it  continued  elective,  that  is,  that  the  chief  magistrate 

29* 
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Bhould  always  name  his  snooesflor.^  When  this  c^dbshly 
futile  resolution  was  submitted  to  him,  ''  his  Highness,"  sajs 
Thurloe,  ''finding  he  can  have  no  advice  from  those  he  most 
expected  it  from,  saith  he  will  take  his  own  resolutions,  and 
that  he  cannot  any  longer  satisfy  himself  to  sit  still,  and  make 
himself  guilty  of  the  loss  of  all  the  honest  party,  and  of  the 
nation  itself.  And  truly,"  adds  Thurloe, ''  I  have  long  wished 
that  his  Highness  would  proceed  according  to  his  own  satis- 
&ction,  and  not  so  much  consider  others,  who  truly  are  to  be 
indulged  in  everything  but  where  the  being  of  the  Bation  is 
concerned.  His  Highness  is  now  at  Hamptcm  Oourt,  and  will 
continue  there  for  some  time,  as  well  &>t  his  own  health  as  to 
be  near  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  hath  been  of  late  v»iy  daa- 
g^rously  ill,  but  now  is  somewhat  better."f 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  case  that,  for  some  montfa%  Cxomwell 
had  devoted  neither  all  his  time  nor  all  his  energy  to  the 
duties  of  his  government  and  the  designs  of  his  ambition. 
Throughout  his  career,  the  interests  and  destiny  of  hiafiumly 
and  children  had  been  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  him.  Ced- 
ing no  ambitious  ardor  or  paternal  illusion  with  regard  to 
them,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  overrate  their  talents  or 
merits,  and  treated  their  afbirs  as  an  afiEbctionate  and  pru- 
d^it  f&ther,  rather  than  as  a  power&l  sovereign  desirous  to 
shed  the  lustre  of  his  high  position  over  all  his  relatives. 
Aware  of  the  natural  indolence  and  political  indififerenoe  of 
his  eldest  son  Bichard,  he  allowed  him  to  live  with  his  Either- 
'  in-law,  Mr*  Major,  at  Hursley  Manor,  like  a  quiet  country 
gentleman;  and  he  did  not  intrust  the  government  of  Ineland 
.to  his  second  son  Henry,  until  he  had  made  trial  of  his  capa- 
bilities; and  then  he  promoted  him  by  slow  de^^ees,  mi 

>  Thnrloe'B  St^te  Papers,  toI.  vii.  pp.  71,  84,  99,  100,  144,  2Q9,  295;  Bnr- 
net'8  History  of  His  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  129;  Godwin's  Histoiy  of  the  Com- 
monwealili,  toL  iv.  pp.  552 — 563. 
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under  modest  titles.  When  he  became  Protector,  he  resolved 
to  have  a  conrt ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  party,  the  military 
character  of  his  government,  and  the  manneii,  tastes,  and 
jealousies  of  most  of  his  adherents,  confined  it  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Oromwell's  own  £amily  was  the  centre  and 
chief  element  of  his  court.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Bourchier, 
was  but  little  calculated  to  shine  in  it ;  she  was  a  simple  and 
timid  person,  less  ambitious  than  interested,  anxious  about  her 
future  fate,  careful  to  secure  resources  for  every  contingency, 
and  jealous  of  her  husband,  who,  though  he  lived  on  good 
.  terms  with  her,  furnished  her  more  than  once  with  just  cause 
for  complaint  Lady  Dysart,  who  afterwards  became  Duchess 
ci  Lauderdale,  Lady  Lambert,  and  perhaps  others,  whose 
names  are  not  so  certainly  known,  had  been,  or  still  were, 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  which,  though  carefully 
kept  secret,  had  not  completely  escaped  detection :  he  is  said 
to  have  had  several  natural  cUldren ;  and  the  conjugal  sus- 
jHcions  of  Lady  Elizabeth  were  so  active,  that  she  is  even 
said  to  have  fixed  them  on  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who, 
after  her  abdication,  announced  her  intention  to  visit  Eng- 
land. It  was  more  on  his  children  than  on  his  wife,  that  the 
Protector  relied  for  the  direction  of  his  court.  He  summoned 
his  son  Bichard  to  London,  and  obtained  his  election  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  son-in-law,  John  Claypole, 
was  a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  and,  like  Bichard  Cromwell, 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  a  great  many  Cavaliers.  After 
the  marriage  of  his  two  younger  daughters  with  Lord  Eaul- 
.««inbridge  and  Mr.  Bich,  Cromwell  had  about  Him  four  young 
and  wealthy  fiimilies,  desirous  to  eiyoy  life,  and  to  share  their 
enjoyments  with  all  who  came  near  them  in  rank  and  fortune. 
The  Protector  himself  was  fond  of  social  amusements  and 
brilliant  assemblies ;  he  was  also  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  took  delight  in  surrounding  himself  with  musicians,  and 
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in  listening  to  their  performances.  His  court  beeams,  under 
tlie  direction  of  his  daughters,  namerons  and  gay.  One  alone 
of  them,  the  widow  of  Ireton  and  wife  of  Fleetwood,  was  a 
zealous  and  austere  republican,  and  took  but  little  part  in 
their  festivities,  and  deplored  the  monarchical  and  worldly 
tendencies  which  prevailed  in  the  household  as  well  as  in 
the  policy  of  the  Protector.* 

In  the  midst  of  his  public  labors,  Cromwell  exulted  ia  the 
enjoyment  of  this  domestic  prosperity.  Family  afflictions 
had  not,  however,  been  altogether  spared  him:  in  July, 
1648,  during  the  course  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  lost  his 
eldest  son,  a  young  captain,  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Oliver,  and  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Soots.  Until  ten  years  after  his  death,  we  find  no 
allusion  to  the  £site  of  this  young  man;  but  in  1668,  the 
fidelity  of  paternal  love  in  Cromwell's  heart  found  audible 
expression;  hearing  some  one  read  a  passage  firom  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ''  This  Scripture,"  he  said, 
'^did  once  save  my  life,  when  my  eldest  son,  poor  Oliver, 
died,  which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it  did."  In 
1654,  Cromwell  lost  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  a  woman 
of  much  sense  and  virtue,  for  whom  he  never  ceased  to  en- 
tertain and  manifest  the  utmost  respect.  She  regarded  her 
son's  good  fortune  with  distrust,  and  couM  not  be  induced 
to  share  it  without  feelings  of  modesty  and  regriet.  Me  found 
It  very  difficult  to  persuade  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  White- 
hall ;  and  she  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  disquietude,  always 
expecting  some  sudden  catastrophe,  and  exclaiming,  when- 
ever she  heard  the  sound  of  a  musket,  that  her  son  was  shot. 
At  her  death,  she  expressed  her  wish  to  be  buried  without 

*  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  124 — 
128,  135,  169—162,  toI.  ii.  pp.  376—378;  Cromweirs  Letters  and  Speeches^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  64,  92,  vol.  iii.  pp.  260,  295,  888. 
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posmp  in  a-:«iBBll'  codntry  dmroh ;  btit  Cromwell  ordered  tlmt 
dxe  fldiojuld  be.i&terred,  with  great  magnificence,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  For  four  years, 
from  1654  to  1^58,  his  family  was  visited  by  no  misfor- 
tune; it  continiBBd  to  enjoy  unmixed  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. But  daring  the  winter  of  1668,  death  entered  it 
with  unusual  severity;  three  months  after  her  marriage,  his 
daughter  Frances  iost  her  husband,  Robert  Rich,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three;  and  three  months  later,  Mr.  Bioh's 
grand&ither,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  meet  intimate  of 
Gromsreira  friends  among  the  nx>bility,  and  a  man  who  had 
never  fiiled  to  sei^ve  him  with  useful  advice  and  true  devo- 
tion, followed  his  grandson  to  the  tomb.  Cromwell  felt  these 
losses  keenly ;  the  one  was  premature,.the  other  warned  him 
of  the  approach  of  old  age,  aud  the  irre{^able  voids  which 
it  creates.  :  But  ese  many  weeks  had  passed^  he  bad  to  endure 
a  still  heavier  blow;  His  beloved  daughter.  Lady  Claypole, 
had  long  been  weak  and  invalid ;  and  he  had  sent  her  to 
reside  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  that  she  might  have  the 
benefit  isf  counlxy  air  and  complete  tranquillity.  Finding 
that  her  illness  increased,  he  went  to  reside  t^ere  himself 
that  he  might  watch  over  her  with  tender  and  oonstant  care. 
She  possessed,  in  his  mind,  great  and  peculiar  attractions ;  she 
was  a  pers(m  of  noble  and  delicate  sentiments,  of  an  elegant 
and  oultivatsd  mind,  fidthful  to  her  friends,  generous  to  her 
enemies,  and  tenderly  attached  to  her  £Eithef,  of  whom  she 
felt  at  pnce  proud  and  anxious,  and  who  rejoiced  greatly  in 
her  afTection.  When  &tigued,  as  he  often  was,  not  only  by 
the  men  who  surrounded  Mm,  but  l)y  his  own  agitated 
thoughts,  Cromwell  took  pleasure  in  seeking  repose  in  the 
society  of  a  person  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  brutal  con- 
flicts and  violent  actions  which  had  occupied,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy,  his  life.  But  this  pleasure  was  now 
changed  into  bitter  sorrow;  the  complicated  internal  disease 
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of  Lady  Claypole  grew  rapidly  worse;  she  became  subject  to 
convulsion-fits,  during  which  she  gave  utterance,  in  her  fe- 
ther's  presence,  sometimes  to  her  own  cruel  sufferings,  and 
sometimes  to  the  grief  and  pious  anxiety  which  she  felt  re- 
garding himself.  Sitting  constantly  by  his  daughter's  bed- 
side, Cromwell  had  need  of  aU  his  self-control  to  endure 
these  painful  impressions.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1658, 
Lady  Claypole  died.  The  Protector  took  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  surrounding  his  daughter's  coffin  with  all  the 
pomp  which  he  could  command ;  her  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  Fainted  Chamber  at  Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  it  was  taken  to  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  solemnly  interred  in  a  special 
vault,  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings.^ 

When  Lady  Claypole  fell  iU,  Cromwell  himself  was  not  in 
good  health.  Although  he  had  successfoUy  resisted  the 
attacks  of  fever,  which  he  had  suffered  during  his  cam- 
paigns in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  his  strong  constitution  had 
been  shaken  by  them ;  he  was  subject  to  many  painful  mala- 
dies, which  might  at  any  time  prove  exceedingly  dangerous ; 
gout,  gravel,  affections  of  the  liver  and  loins,  and  want  of 
sleep,  were  his  habitual  enemies.  When  he  had  any  attack 
which  prevented  his  attending  to  business,  he  grew  impatient, 
and  ordered  his  physicians  to  set  him  right  again  at  any  cost. 
At  the  time  when  Lady  Claypole's  illness  assumed  a  danger- 
ous character,  he  was  suffering  &om  an  attack  of  gout ;  while 
giving  audience  to  the  Dutoh  ambassador,  Nieuport,  on  the 
80th  of  July,  he  felt  so  unwell,  that  he  broke  off  the  inter- 
view, and  adjourned  the  business  to  the  following  week. 

1  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  toI.  iii.  pp.  448—462;  Thnrloe's  State 
Papers,  vol.  yii.  p.  820 ;  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of  Crom- 
well, vol.  i.  pp.  84-90,  182,  184,  187—142,  yol.  u.  pp.  899.-*402;  Qodwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  roL  It.  pp.  627 — 680. 
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ThreQ  days  before,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Thurloe  wrote  to 
Henry  Cromwell:  "His  Highness's  constant  residence  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  sickness  of  my  Lady  Elizabeth, 
which  is  a  great  affliction  to  him,  hath  hindered  the  considera* 
tion  of  public  matters,  so  that  very  little  or  nothing  hath  been 
done  therein  for  these  fourteen  days."  After  the  death  of  Lady 
Claypole,  the  Protector  made  an  effort  to  resume  his  labors : 
he  held  his  council ;  he  reviewed  some  troops ;  he  terminated 
a  commercial  negotiation  with  Sweden;  he  grew  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Ludlow  in  London,  and  ordered  Fleet- 
wood to  make  sure  that  he  entertained  no  evil  designs.  But 
an  intermittent  fever  broke  out  with  great  violence  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed ;  and  his  physicians  believed  him  to 
be  in  great  danger.  About  the  20th  of  August,  however, 
the  fever  ceased ;  he  left  his  bed,  and  resumed  his  former 
occupations.  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  who  was  always  sure 
to  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  from  him,  went  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  requested  to  speak  with  him  "  about  the  sufferings 
of  Friends."  "  I  met  him  riding  into  Hampton  Court  Park," 
says  Fox ;  "  and  before  I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the  head 
of  his  lifeguards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him ;  and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man.  After  I  had  laid  the  sufferings  of  Friends  before  him, 
and  had  warned  him  according  as  I  was  moved  to  speak  to 
him,  he  bade  me  come  to  his  house ;  and,  the  next  day,  I  went 
up  t9  Hampton  Court  to  speak  further  with  him.  But  when 
I  came,  Harvey,  who  was  one  that  waited  on  him,  told  me 
the  doctors  were  not  willing  that  I  should  speak  with  him. 
So  I  passed  away,  and  never  saw  him  more."^ 

The  fever  had  greatly  increased ;  his  physicians  prescribed 
change  of  air,  and  recommended  him  to  leave  Hampton  Court 

»  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  yol.  vii.  pp.  294,  299,  801,  320,  366;  Fox*s 
Journal,  yol.  i.  pp.  485,  486;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  yol.  Ui.  pp. 
462,  468;  aarendon's  History  of  the  Bebeltion,  yol.  yii.  p.  292. 
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for  London.  He  returned  to  Whitdiidl  on  tbe  24{h  of  AiagmAj 
1658,  and  from  that  moment,  notwithstanding  some  few  inter- 
vals of  respite,  the  disease  and  danger  became  more  and  more 
urgent.    Cromwell  ceased  to  attend  to  public  business^  and 
seemed  not  eyen  to  think  of  it.    In  his  oitm  soulj  however^ 
he  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  life^  and  future  worldlj 
achievements.    Having  heard  his  physicians  whisper  that  his 
pulse  was  intermittent,  the  words  filled  him  with  aldrid :  he 
turned  pale,  a  cold  perspiration  covered  his  fiice,  and,  requesst* 
ing  to  be  placed  in  bed,  he  sent  for  a  secretiury,  and  executed 
his  private  will.    On  the  following  morning,  one  of  his  phy- 
sicians entered  his  room.    "  Why  do  you  look  so  fiad  ?"  said 
Cromwell  to  him.     "  How  caii  I  look  otherwise,"  replied  the 
physician,  "  when  I  have  the  responsibility  of  your  life  upon 
me."    **  You  doctors  think  I  shall  die,"  returned  Cromwell; 
and  he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside,  and  said  to  her,  "I  teE  thee  I  shall  not  die  of  this 
bout ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  not."    Observing  the  surprise  oi  his 
physician  at  these  words,  he  added :  "Do  not  think  that  I  am 
mad ;  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  I  know  it  from  better  authority 
than  any  which  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippocrates. 
It  is  the  answer  of  God  himself  to  oiir  prayers ;  not  to  mine 
alone,  but  those  of  others,  who  have  a  more  intimate  interest 
in  Him  than  I  have.    Therefore,  take  courage ;  banish  sorrow 
from  your  eyes,  and  treat  me  as  you  would  treat  a  mere  ser- 
vant.   You  can  do  much  by  your  science;  but  nature  can 
do  more  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  world,  and  God  is  infi- 
nitely more  powerful  than  nature."    j^inding  him  so  strangely 
excited  after  an  almost  sleepless  night,  the  physician  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly  quieit,  and  Irft  the  room. 
As  he  was  going  away,  he  met  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  said 
to  him,  "I  fear  our  patient  is  weUnigh  deranged,"  and  he 
repeated  what  he  had  heard.    "Are  you  so  far  a  stranger 
here,"  replied  the  other,  "that  you  do  not  know  what  took 
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place  last  night?  The  Protector's  chaplains,  and  all  their 
friends  the  saints,  engaged  in  prayers  for  his  safety,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  palace,  and  they  all  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
saying,  *He  will  recover  I'  so  they  are  all  certain  of  it."* 

Not  in  Whitehall  only,  but  in  a  moltitade  of  churches  and 
houses  in  London,  fervent  prayers  were  offered  for  the  Pro- 
tector's recovery;  prayers  at  once  sincere  and  interested — 
dictated  alike  by  sympathy  and  fear.  Independently  of  the 
m^n  who  were  attached  to  his  person  and  government,  and 
whose  fortune  was  dependent  on  his  own,  Cromwell  was,  to 
all  those  revolutionists  and  sectaries,  whom  republican  fana- 
ticism had  not  rendered  his  enemies,  the  representative  of 
their  (^use,  and  the  defender  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties.  What  would  be  their  fate  if  he  should  die  ?  Under 
what  yoke  would  they  next  fall?  And  their  prayers  were 
not,  to  themj  cold  and  empty  forms; — they  had  firm  faith  in 
their  access  to  God,  and  they  presumptuously  believed  that 
He  revealed  to  them  His  designs.  "O  Lord,"  exclaimed 
Goodwin,  one  of  the  Protector's  chaplains,  "we  pray  not  for 
his  recovery — ^that  thou  hast  granted  already ;  what  we  now 
beg  is  his  speedy  recovery."  The  politicians  were  not  so 
sanguine— and  yet  they  too  had  great  hopes.  "Never," 
wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1658,  "  was  there  a  greater  stock  of  prayers  going  for  any 
man  than  for  him ;  and  truly,  there  is  a  general  consterna- 
tion upon  the  spirits  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  fearing  what 
may  be  the  event  of  it,  should  it  please  God  to  take  his 
Highness  at  this  time ;  and  God,  having  prepared  the  heart 
to  pray,  I  trust  He  will  incline  His  ear  to  hear."* 

1  Bates's  Elenehus  Motttum  Nuperonmi,  part  U.  pp.  413 — 41&;  Heath's 
Clicomcle,  pp.  736,  787. 

«  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  pp.  864,  866,  367,  869;  NeaFs  History 
of  the  Puritans,  toI.  iy.  p.  180;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  259. 
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Oomwell  urtfB  ihr  from  giMSiig  better  ;ir-h1s  fits  b^eflAne  &f 
more  vidleot  (And  llreqaeot;  and  when  they  v^oe  ormr,  he  was 
lefk  in  a  dtate  of  profotii&d  deepondencj.  His  fiimily  and  fail 
confidants  wei«  agitiErtied  by  the  utmost  anxiety  regarding 
tfae  future.  Wh^was  to  be  his  sooceseor?  By  tfaoterms 
of  the  Instrnmefit  of  Goremment,  llie  iraa  bixnaeif  <to.  appoinli 
him.  Aft^  he  feH  ill,  and  befoare  he  left  Sampton  Cemi  to 
retdm  to  Londod,  Cromwell  had  giyen  scaaeihofoght  to  tiM 
mttttelr,  atfd  bad  direeted  John  Barrington^one  of  his  soereta^ 
ries,  to  fetdh  from  his  study-table  at  Whitehall,  a  aaaled 
paper,  in  the  IScyrm  of  a  letter  directed  to  Thurloe,  in  which, 
immediately  after  the  seobnd  constitution  of  the  Protectoivte, 
he  had  nominated  his  successor,  without  oonmiunieating  the 
secret  to  any  other  person.  This  'pqper  4x>iild  not  be^fbiiBd, 
and  Cromwell  said  no  more  about  it  When  his  death 
seemed  to  be  inimin^it,  his  children  and  sons-in-law,  Lord 
Fauloonbridge  among  others,  urged  Thurloe,  the  Protoctor's 
only  real  confidant,  to  put  some  question  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thurloe  promised  to  do  so,  but  delayed  performing 
his  promise.  He  had  no  certain  knowledge  c^  his  master's 
intentions ; — Cromwell  had  kept  them  perfectly  secret,  as  be 
was  unwilling  to  depriye  any  of  those  who  aspired  to  suc- 
ceed him,  of  the  hope  of  doing  so.  Some  persons  affirmed 
that  his  choice  would  not  rest  on  either  of  his  sons,  but  on 
his  son-in4aw,  Fleetwood,  who  was  more  popular  with  the 
army  and  with  the  repubheans.  Under  these  dcmbtful  cir- 
cumstances, Thurloe  hesitated  to  undertake  to  demand  a 
pc^itive  answer  from  the  Protector,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  enmity  of  any  of  the  aspirants.*    . 

In  these  perplexities  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  Crom- 
well took  no  part ;  worldly  afl&irs,  political  questions,  eren 
the  interests  of  those  persons  who  were  dearest  to  him,  re- 

I  Thm-loe's  State  Papers,  yoL  tu.  pp.  868,  866. 
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tieiited  and  disappeared  in  propovttoti  as  he  drew  neav^  to 
tke  grar^:  his  soul  fell  baick  upon  itself^  and,  as  it  advanced 
towards  the  mysteries  of  the  eternal  future,  it  came  in  con- 
tact mth  other  thoughts  and  other  perplexities  than  those 
which  agitated  the  mourners  around  his  bed.  Cromwell's 
Teiigious  Mth  had  ezercided  but  little  influence  over  his 
conduct;  the  neeessities,:  combinationa,  and  passions  of  this 
world  had  more  generally  swayed  himf  and  he  had  yielded 
to  th^  mastery  with  oynieal  recklessness— as  he  was  deter- 
xnined  to  succeed,  to  be<y)me  great,  and  to  rule  at  any  cost. 
The  Ghristiaa  had  disappeared  beneath  tibe  revolutionary 
poiitieian  and  despot ;  but  though  it  had  disappeared,  it  had 
not  altogether  perished :  Ohrislaan  faith  had  survived  in  his 
soul,  though  overladen  by  00  many  falsehoods  ajid  crimes; 
iuid  when  the  final  trial  arrived,  it  reasserted  its  power;  and, 
to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Archbishop  TiUoteon,  "  Orom- 
well's  religious  enthusiasm  gained  the  victory  over  his  hy- 
pocrisy." On  the  2d  of  September,  Cromwell,  who  had  been 
delirious,  had  a  lucid  interval  of  some  duration.  His  chap- 
lains were  standing  around  his  bed.  ^'Tell  me,"  he  said  to 
one  of  them,*  "is  it  possible  to  £eJ1  from  grace?"  "It  is  not 
possible,"  replied  the  minister.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  the  dying 
man,  "  I  am  safe;  for  I  know  that  I  was  once  in  grace."  He 
tiien  turned  round,  and  prayed  aloud.  "Lord,"  he  saidi 
"though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in 
eovenant  with  Thee  through  grace;  and  I  may,  I  will,  come 
to  Thee,  for  thy  people!  Thou  hast  made  me,  though  very 
unworthy,  a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and 
Thee  service ;  and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a  value 
upon  me,  though  others  Vish,  and  would  be  glad  of  my 
death ;  but,  Lord,  however  Thou  do  dispose  of  me,  continue 

>  To  Dr.  Qoodwin,  according  to  some  authorities;  or  Dr.  Sterry,  accordiog 
to  others. 
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and  go  on  to  do  good  for  them.  Giye  them  consistency  of 
judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love ;  and  go  on  to  deliver 
them,  and  with  the  work  of  reformation;  and  make  the  name 
of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world.  Teach  those  who  look  too 
much  on  thy  instruments  to  depend  more  upon  Thyself. 
Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor 
worm,  for  they  are  Thy  people  too ;  and  pardcm  the  folly  of 
this  short  prayer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen."* 

This  pious  exercise  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  stupor, 
which  continued  until  evening.  As  the  night  dosed  in, 
Cromwell  became  greatly  agitated;  he  spoke  in  low  and 
broken  tones,  terminating  neither  his  ideas  nor  his  words. 
"Truly  God  is  good,"  he  said,  "indeed  he  is  ...  he 
will  not  ...  he  will  not  leave  me.  ...  I  would 
be  willing  to  live  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God  and  His 
people  -.  .  .  but  my  work  is  done  .  .  .  yet  God 
will  be  with  His  people."  One  of  his  attendants  offered  him 
something  to  drink,  and  besought  him  to  endeavor  to  sleep. 
"It  is  not  my  design,"  he  answered,  "to  drink  or  sleq),  but 
my  design  is  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be  gone."  Day 
dawned  at  length ;  it  was  the  third  of  September,  his  fortu- 
nate DAT,  as  he  had  often  called  it — the  anniversary  of  his 
victories  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, the  night  which  had  just  ended  had  been  very  stormy — 

>  Baxtei^0  Life,  part  i.  p.  98;  NeaFs  Historj  of  the  Purit«ai9,  toI  it.  p. 
181 ;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeehes,  toI.  iii.  pp.  453 — 457.  Most  of  these 
details  are  deriyed  from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Collection  of  several  pas- 
sages concerning  bis  lafe  Highness  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  his  Sick- 
ness; written  by  one  that  was  then  groom  of  his  bedchamber.^'  TMb  pam- 
phlet is  attributed  by  some  to  Maidstone",  who  was  at  that  time  Steward  of 
Cromwell's  household;  and  by  others  (as  I  think,  with  greater  probability)  to 
Underwood,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bedchamber,  who  was  sent  to  Henry 
Cronrwell  in  Ireland  with  the  sad  intelligence.  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  87.4,  375;  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  pp.  484 — 486;  Biographia 
Britannica,  vol.  iii.  p.  1672. 
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a  Yioleaait  tempest  had  caused  many  disasters  both  on  land 
askd  sea ;  Cromwell  had  rel^sed  into«a  Btate  of  utter  iusen- 
sftbility,  from  which  he  did  not  again  recover.  Between 
three  and  fout  o'clock  in  the  a;ftenioon,  as  he  lay  still  uncon- 
soioos,  he  heaved  a  deep  «igh ;  the  attendants  drew  neaa:  h^ 
bed ;  he  had  just  expired.^ 

At  the  news  of  his  death,  a  general  shudder,  arising  from 
very  difibr^it  feeUngv,  ran  tlaaroogh  all  England,  X^avaliers 
«Dd  BepobUeaiiSi  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians^  Levellei^ 
and  Aoab^fMbists— all  Cromwell's  enemies  breathed  freely 
likewBfloaied  priaonars;  but  they  did  not  stir.  More  than 
this ;  .tb0y  i^ressad  tbeir  joy,  in  presence  of  the  imposing 
grief  0f  the  army^  and  the  r^eas  disquietude  of  the  people. 

Both  officel^  and  soldiers  proved  themselves  devoted  to 
th^r  dead  general ;  and  the  public  at  large,  having  lost  their 
zoa^ter,  inquired  with  anxiety  how  they  were  to  obtain  a 
new  government.  Demonstrations  of  family  grief  and  official 
sorrc»w  alone  appeared.  The  first  were  sincere,  and  the  seq- 
ondy  from  a  regard  to  propriety  no  less  than  from  policy,  were 
maaifested  with  great  splendor,  as  though  they  would  secux^ 
the  future  by  the  magnificence  of  their  homage  to  the  pa3t. 
"The  bearer  of  this  letter,"  wrote  Lord  Faulconbridge  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  7th  of  September,  "  brings  your 
lordship  the  sad  news  of  our  general  loss,  in  your  incom- 
parable father's  death,  by  which  these  poor  nations  are  de- 
prived of  the  greatest  personage  and  instrument  of  happiness, 
not  only  our  own,  but  indeed  any  other  age  ever  produced. 
The  preceding  night,  and  not  before,  in  presence  of  four  or 
five  of  the  Council,  he  declared  my  Lord  Richard  his  suc- 
cessor;   .    .    .    and  some  three  hours  after  his  decease  (a 

*  Thurloe'a  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  672;  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Tol.  y.  pp.  889^892;  Heath's  Chroniole,  pp;  786,  787;  Crom- 
velUana,  p.  177. 
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time  spent  only  in  framing  the  draft — not  in  any  doubifcil 
dispute),  was  your  Lordship's  brother,  his  now  Highness, 
declared  Protector  of  these  nations,  with  ftdl  consent  of  oonn- 
cil,  soldiers,  and  city.  .  .  .  All  the  time  his  late  High- 
ness was  drawing  on  to  his  end,  the  consternation  and  as- 
tonishment of  people  was  inexpressible ;  their  hearts  seemed 
sunk  within  them.  And  if  this  abroad  of  the  family,  your 
Lordship  may  imagine  what  it  was  in  her  Highness,  and 
other  near  relations.  My  poor  wife,  I  know  not  what  in  the 
earth  to  do  with  her ;  when  seemingly  quieted,  she  bursts  out 
again  into  passion,  that  tears  her  very  heart  in  pieces ;  nor 
can  I  blame  her,  consid^ng  what  she  has  lost"  The  same 
•messenger  also  conveyed  to  Henry  Cromwell  a  letter  fix>m 
Thurloe,  in  which  he  states:  "  It  hath  pleased  God  hitherto 
to  give  his  Highness,  your  brother,  a  very  easy  and  peaceable 
entrance  upon  his  government.  There  is  not  a  dog  that 
•  wags  his  tongue :  so  great  a  calm  are  we  in."  In  the  midst 
of  this  calm,  the  pious  enthusiasts  who  had  surrounded  Crom- 
well's death-bed,  alone  raised  their  voices,  saying  to  his 
weeping  friends  and  servants:  "Cease  to  weep;  you  have 
more  reason  to  rejoice.  He  was  your  protector  here ;  he 
will  prove  a  still  more  powerful  protector  now  that  he  is 
with  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father."^ 

More  than  two  months  after  these  exhibitions  of  domestic 
grief  and  enthusiasm,  on  the  28d  of  November,  1658,  the 
obsequies  of  the  Protector  were  celebrated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  a  pomp  which  far  exceeded  all  that  had  ever 
yet  been  displayed  in  England  at  the  funerals  of  kings. 
Although  the  body  had  been  embalmed,  its  rapid  decompo- 
sition had  rendered  it  necessary  to  bury  it  without  ceremony 
a  few  days  after  his  death.     On  the  26th  of  September,  a 

>  Thurloe*8  State  Papers,  toI.  vii.  pp.  374,  376;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  269; 
Continuation  of  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  690. 
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magnijBcent  catafalque  was  erected  at  Somerset  Honse,  in  the 
fourtk  of  a  suite  of  rooms  hung  with  black  velvet ;  and  the 
eflfigy  of  the  Protector  lay  there  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  who 
daily  thronged  to  behold  it.  In  regulating  the  order  of 
these  ceremonies,  not  only  had  national  recollections  been 
consulted,  but  the  learning  of  men  versed  in  the  study  of 
royal  pageants,  as  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
continental  monarchies.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Kinneraley,  sug- 
gested the  obsequies  of  the  most  Catholic  of  kings,  Philip 
n.  of  Spain,  as  most  worthy  to  h&  imitated  in  the  interment 
of  the  Protector  of  European  Protestantism.  His  suggestion 
was  adopted ;  and  at  an  interiral  of  sixty  years,^  PhiHp  IF. 
and  Cromwell,  at  the  solemn  moment  of  th^  a|^)earaDce 
before  God,  received,  amidst  the  same  funereal  splendor,  the 
same  testimonies  of  the  pious  respect  of  the  nations  they 
had  governed.' 

Cromwell  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  great- 
ness. He  had  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  far  more  than 
any  other  of  those  men  had  succeeded,  who,  by  their  genius, 
have  raised  themiselves,  as  he  had  d<me,  to  supreme  authority ; 
for  he  had  attempted  and  accomplished,  with  equal  success, 
the  most  opposite  designs.  During  eighteen  years  that  he 
had  been  an  ever- victorious  actor  on  the  world's  stage,  he 
had  alternately  sown  disorder  and  established  order,  effected 
and  punished  revolution,  overthrown  ajid  restored  govern- 
ment, in  his  country.  At  every  moment,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  had  distinguished  with  admirable  sagacity  the 
dominant  interests  and  passions  of  the  time,  so  as  to  make 

»  Philip  IL  died  just  aixiy  years,  day  for  day,  before  Cromwell^  oa  the  y 
of  September,  1598. 

«  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  238—245;  Cromwelliana,  pp. 
178—181 ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  260. 
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tbem  tiie  infltruments  of  his  own  rald*-c{aSreIeflB  wli^lier  be 
belied  his  antecedent  Conduct,  so  long  as  he  triumphed  in 
concert  with  the  popular  instinct,  and  explaining  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  conduct,  by  the  ascendent  nnitj  of  his 
power.  He  is,  perhaps,  ihjd  only  example  whidi  histcxry  af- 
fords of  one  man  having  governed  the  moat  opposite  ev^its, 
and  proved  sufficient  for  the  most  various  destinies.  And 
in  tiie  course  of  his  violent  and  changeful  career,  incessantly 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  enemies  and  conspiracies,  Cromwdl 
experienced  this  crowning  fieivor  of  fortune,  that  his  life  was 
never  actually  attacked ;  the  sovereign  against  whom  Killing 
had  been  declared  to  be  No  Murder,  never  found  himself  &oe  to 
&ce  with  an  assassin.  The  worid  has  never  known  another 
example  of  success  at  once  so  constant  and  so  various,  or  of 
fortune  so  invariably  &vorable,  in  the  midst  of  such  mani- 
fold conflicts  and  perils. 

Yet  Cromwell's  death-bed  was  clouded  with  ^oom.  He 
was  unwilling  not  only  to  die,  but  also,  and  most  of  all,  to 
4ie  without  having  attained  his  real  and  final  object*  How- 
•ever  great  his  egotism  may  have  been,  his  soul  was  too  great 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  highest  fortune,  if  it  we^  merely 
personal,  and,  Uke  himself  of  ephemeral  earthly  duration. 
Weary  of  the  ruin  he  had  caused,  it  was  his  cherkhed  wish 
to  re&Uxre  to  his  country  a  regular  and  stable  government — 
the  only  government  which  was  suited  to  its  wants,  a  mo- 
narchy u^der  the  control  of  Parliament  And  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  ambition  which  extended  beyond  the  grave, 
tinder  the  influence  of  that  thirst  for  permaneince  which  is 
the  stamp  of  true  greatness,  he  aspired  to  leave  his  name 
and  race  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He  failed  in  both  de- 
signs :  his  crimes  had  raised  up  obstacles  against  him,  which 
neither  his  prudent  genius  nor  his  persevering  will  could 
surmount;  and  though  covered,  as  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned,  with  power  and  glory,  he  died  with  his  dearest 
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hopes  fimstrated,  and  leaving  behind  him,  as  his  sncoessorSy 
the  two  enemies  whom  he  had  so  ardently  combated — anarchy 
and  the  Stuarts. 

God  does  not  gr^nt  to  those  great  men,  who  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  greatness  amidst  disorder  and  revolution, 
the  power  of  regulating  at  their  pleasure,  and  for  succeeding 
ages,  the  government  of  nations. 
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(Page  55.) 
M.  BE  BORDEAtJX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  29  D^embre,  1658. 
MoNSiEiJR :  Vons  aurez  pu  recorihattre  dans  mes  derni^res  lettres 
une  grande  disposition  k  F^tabKssement  d'un  nouveau  regime  dans 
TAngleterre.  La  resolution  en  ^tant  prise  par  les  officiers  de  I'arm^ ; 
ils  s'assembUrent  Yendredi  au  matin  dans  le  logis  ordinaire  du  Roi 
oii  se  tient  le  Conseil  d'Etat,  en  y  mand^rent  le  maire  de  LondreS;  les 
jBonseillers  de  la  ville,  les  jnges  et  les  cfaanceliers,  si  pen  inform^  qii'ils 
rendaient  cfaacun  la  justice  dans  leurs  tribunauz.  Apr^s  que  la  lec- 
ture leur  eut  ^t^  faite  de  la  resolution  de  Famine;  qu'ils  se  lev^rent 
sans  resistance  et  qu'ils  eurent  pris  leur  robe  de  ceremonies  toute  la 
compagnie  monta  en  carosse  et  en  forme  de  cortege  marchant  devant 
celui  de  M.  le  general,  Tinfanterie  en  haie  dans  les  rues  et  m^me  les 
colonels  lb  pied  k  la  tSte  de  son  carosse,  se  rendit  au  palais  oii  si^ge  le 
Parlement ;  et  dans  une  tribune  eievee,  lecture  fut  faite  de  la  decla- 
ration de  Farmee.  Elle  expose  d^  le  commencement  la  necessite 
qu'il  7  a  d'etablir  un  protecteur  pour  conserver  la  republique,  nomme 
M.  le  general  k  cette  charge,  lui  ordonne  un  conseil  de  yingt-quatre 
piersonnes  par  Favis  desquelles  il  gbuvemera,  lui  donne  pouvoir  de 
faire  la  pais  et  la  guerre ;  et  dans  la  necessite  pressante  de  lever  jus- 
qa'k  deux  millions  si  le  Parlement  n'en  point  etabli,  Foblige  de  main- 
tenir  la  religion  reformee  et  de  reformer  les  abus  qui  se  commetent 
par  les  heretiques ;  lui  permet  d'avoir  des  oflBiciers  pour  la  conserva- 
tion de  son  bien,  et  lui  assigne  pour  son  entretien  les  domaines  du 
Roi  non  alienes,  ordonne  en  outre  qu'il  j  aura  toujours  20,000 
homines  sur  pied  et  10,000  chevaux,  et  qu'un  Parlement  libre  sera 
convoque  pour  le  3  de  Septembre  prochain,  et  qu'advenant  la  mort 
dtt  Protecteur  il  en  sera  cfaoisi  un  autre  par  le  Conseil,  donnant  Fez- 
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oluBion  anz  enfants  da  d^fiint  et  h  cenx  qui  seront  du  sauff  royal.  La 
lecture  &ite  et  le  serment  prSt^  entre  lea  mains  du  chanoelier,  le  sieor 
Protecteur  s'assit  dans  une  chaire  pr6par^e^  se  couvrit,  et  les  autres 
demeurant  debout  et  tite  nue^  les  chanceliers  lui  pr^sent^rent  insignia 
MajestatiBf  et  le  maire  I'^p^e.  II  les  prit  et  les  leur  rendit  et  s'en 
retouma  dans  le  mdme  ordre^  sinon  que  le  dit  nuure  portait  devant 
lui  r^p^  comme  autrefois  deyant  le  roi  et  m§me  dans  son  carosse,  oii 
tout  le  monde  jusques  k  ses  gardes  ^taient  tite  nue.  La  c^r^monie 
B'acheva  dans  le  palais  royal  d'oii  il  6tait  parti,  par  un  sermon  sur  le 
sujet. 
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I.-.M.  D£  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  25  «fuin,  1654. 
Monsieur:  J'ai  laiss^  passer  deux  ordinaires  sans  me  donner 
rhonneur  de  vous  ^rire,  le  premier  pour  n'avoir  rien  eu  h  mander 
que  des  remises,  et  le  second  pour  avoir  voulu  attendre  le  retour  de 
M.  de  Baas  de  chez  Monsieur  le  Protecteur,  qui  I'avait  -  envoy^ 
chercher,  pr^voyant  que  s'^tait  pour  quelque  chose  d'extraordinaire. 
B  ne  m'eut  pas  sitdt  fait  le  rapport  de  sa  conference  que  trois  minis- 
tres  du  Conseil  me  vinrent  trouver,  et  me  tinrent  jusques  apr^  Fheure 
du  depart  de  la  poste.  J'ai  depuis  vu  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  quoique 
je  pusse  remettre  au  sieur  de  Baas  la  relation  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est 
pass^,  n^anmoins  crainte  qu'il  n'arrive  pas  assez  tdt  k  la  cour,  je 
td«cherai  de  satisfaire  Timpatienoe  que  sa  Majesty  pourrait  avoir  d'etre 
inform^  des  sujets  de  sa  retraite.  II  sera  sans  doute.  Monsieur,  venu 
k  votre  connaissance  que  depuis  deux  mois  un  nomm^  Naudain,  m6- 
decin  Fran^ais,  avait  ^t^  trouver  M.  de  Baas  et  s'^tait  offert  de  gagner 
quel^ues  officiers  de  Tarm^,  m^me  quelque  place,  et  fomenter  une 
division  dans  cet  Etat,  si  la  France  vonlait  appuyer  ce  dessein,  pr4- 
supposant  que  nous  ne  devious  pas  rejeter  des  propositions  si  avan- 
ts^uses,  puisque  ce  regime  ^tait  enti^rement  port^  h,  pref(§rer  Famiti^ 
de  TEspagne  k  oelle  de  France.  Quoique  cette  ouverture  dans  un 
temps  auquel  toutes  nos  instances  pour  1  aocommodement  ne  prodoi- 
saient  aucun  effet,  n^anmoins  le  dit  sieur  de  Baas  ne  se  voulet  point 
engager,  sur  ce  qu'il  ne  croyait  pas,  que  la  cour  eiit  intention  d'entrer 
dans  de  semblables  entreprises,  tant  qu'elle  verrait  jour  k  raocom- 
modement.  Le  dit  Naudin  ne  laisse  pas  de  temps  en  temps  de  la 
revenir  voir,  croyant  sans  doute  que  Sa  Majesty  lui  enverrait  de  nou- 
v^aux  ordres.     C^  commerce  a  continue,  sans  ma  participation!  jus- 
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qu'au  jour  que  le  dit  Naudin  a  6i6  fait  prisonnier.  H  ne  fut  pas  sitdt 
interrog^,  que  de  plnsienrs  endroits  1  on  m'averti  que  nous  ^tions 
Boup9onn^s  d'avoir  part  k  la  conjuration.  M^me  un  de  noa  commis- 
Baires  me  le  fit  savoir,  et  d^signa  le  dit  sieur  Baas,  en  me  d^cfaargeant 
de  ce  soupyon,  que  je  coneid^rai  com  me  un  pr^texte  dont  Ton  se  vou- 
lait  servir  pour  retarder  notre  n^gociation.  Je  ne  laissai  pas  n^an- 
moins  de  faire  toutes  diligences  pour  effacer  cette  defiance,  principalc- 
ment  apr^  avoir  appris  dudit  sieur  de  Baas  tout  ce  qui  s'^tait  pass^, 
et  le  peu  de  fondement  qu'elle  avait.  Elles  n'emp^h^rent  pas  que 
M.  le  Protecteur  ne  le  mand&t,  il  y  a  quinze  jours,  pour  Tinterroger, 
dont  quelques  uns  de  son  Conseil  le  d^toum^rent,  et  quoique  depuis 
ce  Boupyon  parut  ^tre  dissip^,  n^nmoins,  soit  que,  comme  Ton  m'as- 
sure,  il  ait  6t^  renouvel^  par  des  lettres  de  France,  ou  que  Ton  fasse 
pr^ntement  moins  de  difficult^  d'^later,  mon  dit  sieur  le  Protecteur 
le  renvojra  chercher  lundi  apr^s  diner,  et  en  presence  de  sept  de  son 
Conseil,  lui  fit  des  reproches  de  ce  qu'il  avait  tremp6  dans  une  conju- 
ration contre  sa  personpe  et  oet  Etat,  lui  lut  la  deposition  de  Naudin, 
et  le  pressa  d'y  r^pondre.  Ce  coup  n'ayant  point  ^t^  impr^vu,  nous 
avions  jug^  h  propos  de  ne  lui  point  refuser  en  particulier  quelqu' 
^lairoissement ;  mais  qu'il  ne  fallait  se  laisser  traiter  en  criminal  ou 
t^moin,  le  dit  sieur  de  Baas,  ne  croyant  pas  de  pouvoir  r^pondre  sans 
jouer  Fun  ou  Tautre  personnage,  se  d^fendit  sur  ce  qu'il  ne  devait 
rendre  compte  de  ses  actions  qu'au  roi,  et  n^anmoins  lui  effrit  pour  sa 
satisfaction  tout  I'^laircissement  que  la  biens^nce  pouvait  permettre. 
M.  le  Protecteur  ne  laissa  pas  de  le  presser,  et  le  trouvant  ferme  dans 
la  negative,  se  retira  pour  d^lib^rer  avec  son  Conseil,  et  aussitdt  lui 
vint  d^larer  que,  puisqu'il  ne  voulait  point  r^pondre,  qu'il  eut  k  se 
retirer  aujourd'hui.  Le  dit  sieur  de  Baas  sortait  de  me  rapporter  ce 
proc^de,  lorsque  deux  de  uos  commissaires  et  le  sieur  Pickering,  k  dix 
heures  dn  soir,  me  vinrent  trouver  de  la  part  de  son  Altesse;  ils  me 
dirent  qu'elle  les  avait  envoy^s  de  vers  moi,  et  que,  crainte  de  ne  se 
pas  bien  expliquer,  ils  avaient  mis  par  ^rit  leur  ordre  dont  la  sub- 
stance 4tait,  qu'il  y  a  six  semaines  qu'un  gentilhomme  d'honneur  Cut  re- 
cherche d'entrer  dans  une  entreprise  contre  la  vie  de  son  Altesse  et  la 
paix  de  cette  R^publique  par  une  nomm^  Naudin,  Fran9ais,  qui  pro- 
mettait  que  le  sieur  de  Baas,  fort  accredits  aupr^  de  son  Eminence, 
foumirait  argent  et  toutes  choses  necessaires  pour  I'execution  de  ce 
dessein ;  que  depuis  il  lui  avait  souvent  renouvel6  les  m§mes  assu- 
rances, dont  etant  demeur^  d'accord  dans  son  audition  et  le  dit  sieur 
de  Baas  n'ayant  voulu  donner  aucune  satisfaction  sur  ce  sujet  k  son 
Altesse,  elle  ne  le  croyait  plus  capable  de  traiter ;  et  qu  'afin,  de  me 
faire  connaltre  que  sa  retrait«  ne  porterait  point  de  prejudice  aux  af- 
faires, elle  avait  ordonn^  k  mes  commissaires  de  s'assembler  et  de 
dresser  un  tnit6  k  des  conditions  rabonnables  et  ^gales.    lis  m'ajou^ 
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ierent  ensnito  qo'elle  no  crojait  point  que  le  Roi  ni  flon  Emiacwice 
eusaent  aucune  part  k  eette  entreprise;  et  qu'elle  ^crirait  k  Vim  et  ik 
Taatre.  Je  n'oubliai  rien  de  ce  qui  la  pouvait  d^buser  que  le  dit 
aieur  de  Baas  e^t  rien  &it  centre  leurs  intentions  et  pour  Tobliger  k . 
ne  pas  faire  injure  sur  un  soup^on  si  l^ger  k  une  personne  qui  avait 
Thonneur  d'etre  ministre  de  8a  Majest^,  et  les  pressai  de  me  faire 
savoir  quelle  satisfaction  son  Altesse  desirerait^  afin  que  je  lui  doa- 
nasse.  Mais  je  ne  pus  tirer  d'eux  aucune  r^ponse^  sinon  que  M.  le 
Protecteur  ne  pouvait  t^moiffner  son  ressentiment  avec  plus  de  doa- 
ceur^  qu'il  ^tait  persuade  de  la  yolont^  du  dit  sieur  de  Baas  et  ne  de- 
mandait  point  de  satisfaction,  que,  sans  cette  conjoncture,  le  traits 
aurait  6i4  concln,  qu'ils  ayaient  charge  d'en  examiner  les  conditions 
et  feraient  leur  rapport  de  ce  que  je  venais  de  leur  dire.  Je  ne  lassai 
pas  de  demander  audience  d^  le  lendemain,  dans,  laquelle  je  temoignai 
k  M.  le  Protecteur  que  le  Hoi  ayant  proc^4  on  son  endroit  avec  tant 
de  sinc^rit^i  et  les  actions  noires  etant  en  si  grande  horreur  k  couz 
auxquels  il  confie  le  soin  de  ses  affaires,  il  y  ayait  de  quoi  s'^tonner 
que  ses  ministres  pussent  ^tre  soup^onn^s  d'avoir  eu  part  dans  une 
telle  enterprise,  et  que  si  le  dit  sieur  de  Baas  se  trouvait  avoir  pass^ 
pardessns  ses  ordres,  sa  conduite  serait  d^sapprouv^,  et  son  Altesse  en 
jeceyrait  la  m^me  justice  que  Sa  Majesty  pourrait  desirer  dans  une 
semblable  rencontre,  mais  qu'il  ne  fallait  point  si  l^g^remept  entrer  en 
defiance  d'une  personne  dont  les  int^r^ts  n'^taient  point  s^par^s  de 
ceux  de  son  ,mattre ;  que,  quand  le  dit  Naudin  aurait  employ^  son 
nom,  ou  m^me  avouerait  avoir  re^u  queiques  propositions,  qe  n'^tait 
pas  une  preuve  suffisante,  ^tant  assc^  ordinaire  k  ceux  qui  veuleni  en- 
gager quelqu'un  dans  lei^rs  desseins  de  se  faire  forts  de  personnes 
puissantes  et  aux  accuses  de  rejeter  leur  crime  sur  autrui ;  outre  que, 
ne  paraissant  par  sa  deposition,  si  ce  n'est  que  le  dit  sieur  die  Baas  lui 
k  f^it  forte  questions  sur  T^tat  d^s  aSair^  do  ce  pays  et  la.  disposition 
des  esprits,  il  ne  s'en  pent  pa^  inf^rer  que  y'ait  ^t^  avec  dessein  djB 
brouiUer,  ce  gouvernement,  et  que  si  son  Altesse  voulait  suspendie 
fion  jugenient,  jusques  k  ce  qu'elle  fiit  plus  ^clairoie,  je  m'assurais 
qu'il  ne  lui  resterait  aucun  sc^upulje,  que,  quapd  n4ipe  sa  defiance 
aurait  plus  de  fondement,  elle  devfiit  au  moins  en  user  avec  cette  d6- 
f^rence  deyant  que  de  chasser  le  dit  sieur  de  Baas^  d'en  faire  ses 
plaintes  au  roi  et  demander  sa  revocation  qui  ne  serait  pas  refus6e. 
Je  lui  repi:^seutai  aussi  que  le  retour  du  dit  sieur  de  Baas  aur  le  point 
de  la  conclusion  d'un  traits,  apr^s  tant  de  remises,  pouvant  etre  im- 
pute k  d'autres  causes  qu'au  defaute  de  sa  conduite  et  confirmer  les 
avis  qui  nous  venaient  de  tons  c6tes  que  Sa  Majeste  ne  devait  s'atten- 
dre  k  aucun  accommodement  avec  TAngleterre  nonobstant  toutes  les 
paroles  qui  nous  avaient  ete  doni^ees.  II  etait  necessaire,  pour  pr^- 
venir  les  mauvais  effets  qu'elle  pourrait  prpduire,  de  me  meitxe  en 
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^tat  que  lea  memes  d^p^cbes  qui  porteraient  les  nouvelles  de  cette  re- 
traite^  portassent  aussi  oelles  de  la  conclusion  du  traits,  qui  se  pouvait 
achever  en   peu  d'heurcs,   puisquc  d^j&  les  propositions  g^n^rales 
6taient  r^gl^s ;  et  que,  tonchant  le  commerce^  nous  ^tions  convenus 
de  le  r^gler  suivant  les  anciens  trait^s  et  k  des  conditions  ^gales.     La 
r^ponse  de  M.  le  Protecteur  fut  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  entr^  en  soup9on 
que  Sa  Majesty  elit  part  h  la  conjuration  qui  ayait  ^t^  d^ouverte, 
mais  que  le  dit  sieur  de  Baas  lui  paraissant  plus  coupable  que  je  ne 
pr^supposaisy  il  ne  le  pouvait  souffrir  plus  longtems  en  Angleterre ; 
qu'il  ne  doutait  point  que  Sa  Majesty  auquel  il  en  ^rirait  ne  lui  fit 
justice;  et  qu'il  ^tait  bien  aise  de  voir  que  je  correspondais  au  dessein 
qu'il  avait  de  continuer  inoessamment  le  traits ;  que  Jeudi  dernier  les 
commissaires  mo  fussent  venus  trouver  sans  cette  rencontre^  et  que, 
dans  deux  jours,  ils  m'apporteraient  la  r6ponse  k  mes  articles  et  ses 
propositions.     Ce  fut  le  r^ultat  d'une  audience  de  deux  beures,  dans 
laquelle  je  n'oubliai  pas  de  t^moigner  que  Sa  Majesty  aurait  sujet  de 
se  plaindre  du  traitement  que  recevait  son  ministre,  les  defiances  que 
lui  donnaient  tant  de  remises  et  la  liaison  avec  cet  Etat  dont  nos  en- 
nemis  se  vantaient,  ni  aussi  de  lui  toucber  les  considerations  qui  le 
devaient  obliger  k  cbanger  de  proc^d^,  s'il  souhaitait  I'amiti^  de  1^ 
France,  sans  en  retirer  aucune  autre  satisfaction  pour  ce  qui  6|ait  du 
sieur  de  Baas ;  et  k  I'^gard  de  I'accommodement  qu'il  ne  dout^k  pas 
que  nous  ne  re^ussions  aussi  bien  que  lui  beaucoup  (favis  qui  nous 
donnaient  de  la  jalousie,  mais  que  nous  reconnaitrions  que  les  Anglais 
sont  francs  et  sinc^res,  et  me  confirma  que,  dans  cette  semaine,  j'aurais 
un  entier  ^laircissement  de  ses  pretentions.     Encore  que  j'eusse  ^t^ 
averti  d^  la  yeille  que  la  r^olution  avait  et6  prise  de  ne  pas  r^voquer 
I'ordre  donn^  au  dit  sieur  de  Boas,  je  cms  n^anmoins  qu'il  ^tait  k 
propos  d'en  t^moigner  du  resscntiment;  ^laia  non  pas,  suivant  son 
opinion,  de  me  retirer  d' Angleterre  oi^  de  Londres  devant  que  d'en 
avoir  re^u  un  commandement  expr^,  pour  ne  pas  engager  le  roi  dans 
une  rupture,  encore  qu'il  paraisse  ici  bea^coup  de  mauvaise  volenti, 
ctquand  mgme,  devant  que  d'all^r  k  I'audience,  j'aurais  ^t^  d'un  autr^ 
sentiment,  la  parole  praise  que  me  donna  M.  \e  Protectei;ir  d^  se  d.^- 
clarer  dans  trois  iours  me  I'aurait  fait  cbanger.     Que  si  cette  retraite 
est  jug^  si  injuneuse  que  je  ne  p\iisse  plus  dcmeurer  avec  bonneur 
en  Angleterre^  Sa  Majesty  sera  en  ^tat  de  me  retirer  sans  serupule, 
que  ma  revocation  ait  empecbe  raccommodement  si  par  le  procbain 
ordinaire  elle  n'en  apprend  la  conclusion.     Je  n'ai  pas,  Monsieur,  6u« 
jet  de  m'attendre  k  cet  ordre  apr'^s  avoir  vu  les  lettres  que  vous  m'avei 
fait  I'bonneur  de  m'^crire.     La  derni^re  du  18,  suivant  laquelle  je 
r^glerai  ma  conduite  k  I'avenir,  semble  approuver  celle  que  j'ai  tenue 
dons  cette  rencontre,  et  mcs  discours  sc  sunt  trouv^s  enti^rement  con- 
formes  k  la  mani^rc  dc  parlcr  au  Protecteur  qui  m'est  prescrite^  m'd- 
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tent  tenu  daoB  dea  termes  g6n^raax«  Aussi  n'avais  je  pas  enocNre 
reya  lea  ditea  lettrea  dont  lea  avia  ae  rapportent  au  proclde  de  ce  goa- 
yemement  et  aux  bruita  qui  courent  aujoord'hui.  Beaucoup  de  petitea 
circonatancea  me  lea  perauadeni  §tre  v^ritablea.  jyambassadeur  d'Ea- 
pagne  a  encore  tu  ce  matin  le  Protecteur.  Barri^re  aaaurait,  il  n'j  a 
.  paa  longtema,  h  nn  marchand  de  Bordeaux  qui  eat  en  cette  ville,  qu'il 
aerait  bientdt  en  ^tat  de  le  aervir  dana  aon  paja.  MazeroUea  et  lui  ont 
en  toua  oea  joora  de  grandea  conf<§rencea  aveo  le  dit  ambasaadeur  qui 
affecte  publiquement  d'appr^hender  que  lea  vaiaaeaux  que  Ton  double 
ne  aoient  pour  lea  Indea ;  et  n^nmoina  il  ne  laiaae  paa  de  lui  ^bapper 
que  je  ne  demeurerai  paa  encore  longtempa  en  ce  paja.  Je  yois  ansai 
une  opinion  g^n^rale  que  cet  Etat  ne  ae  pent  aaaurer  que,  ai  la  France 
a  jamaia  le  pouvoir;  elle  fera  4clater  aa  mauvaiae  volont^.  La  coijju- 
ration  nouvellement  d^ouverte  ne  gu^rit  paa  cette  defiance.  II  ae 
trouve  que  lea  principaux  accus^a  (^taient  venua  de  France ;  il  a  ^t^ 
pria  encore  un  gentilbomme  de  la  cbambre  du  Roi  d'Angleterrc,  il  j 
a  deux  joura^  que  Ton  diaait  6tre  arrive  depuis  peu,  et  meme  lea  avis 
que  Ton  en  ^rit  ne  nous  sont  pas  favorablea.  Cette  deposition  de 
Naudin  leur  donne  cr^nce,  et  je  ne  puis  pas  garantir  que  mes  nega- 
tives en  puissent  empdcher  lea  effeta;  Ton  m'assure  que  le  fils  d'un 
nomm^  Scot^  membre  et  secretaire  d'Etat  du  vieil  Parlement,  a  4te 
envoj^  par  le  Protecteur  en  France  pour  apprendre  le^  particularity 
de  cette  entreprise  de  quelqu'un  qui  n'a  paa  vquIu  lea  fier  au  papier. 
Je  voia  auasi  que  de  diffi^rents  endroits,  depuis  cinq  jours,  il  est  arriy^ 
k  Londres  des  Bordelais ;  deux  entr'autres^  dont  j 'attends  lea  noma, 
viennent  de  Bordeaux.  Le  depute  avec  lequel  j'avais  quelque  relation 
ne  me  visite  plus  quoique  je  Teusse  assur^  que,  continuant  de  servir, 
j'obtiendrais  sa  gr£tce.  lElt  lis  t^moignent  tons  d'etre  dans  Tesp^rance 
de  leur  r^tablissement.  N^anmpins  il  me  aemble  que  Ton  doit  plus 
appr^bender  des  religionnaires  de  France ;  un  nomm^  Zollis^  grand 
Preabyt^rien,  qui  fut  cbass^  du  Parlement  par  I'arm^e  et  depuis  a  de- 
meur^  en  France  cbez  un  gentilbomme  de  la  religion,  procbe  St.  Lo, 
nomm^  Cambemon,  a  en  forces  conferences  particuli^res  avec  le  Pro- 
tecteur qui  lui  a  donn6  la  libert6  de  retoumer;  et  ceux  qui  m'eu  aver- 
tirent  croient  que,  comme  il  est  bom  me  fort  z^U  dans  sa  religion,  re- 
mnant et  babile,  il  pourrait  bien  avoir  pris  des  mesures  en  France  avec 
ceux  de  sa  secte,  devant  son  depart ;  et  Tun  de  mes  commissaires  dit, 
il,  n'y  a  que  deux  jours,  ^  un  dc  mes  gens  de  cette  m^me  profession 
qu'il  me  serai t  fait  quelque  proposition  en  leur  faveur,  peutetre  pour 
avoir  un  pr^texte  de  roraprc,  agr^able  h.  beaucoup  de  ce  pays;  et  il 
Tassura  aussi  qu'il  n'y  avait  point  encore  de  mesures  prises  avec  TEs- 
pagne,  mais  qu'elle  faisait  de  grandes  ofFiies  que  quelques  uns  du  Con- 
seil  6coutaient  volontiers,  et  m^me  qu'il  me  conseillait  de  pressor  la 
conclusion  dc  mon  traits.     Pr^sentement  Ton  m'a  donn^  avis  qu'il  est 
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arriv^  des  vaisseanx  d'Espagne  a  I'lle  de  Wight  avec  de  I'argent,  que 
trente  cioq  vaisseaax  Anglais  devaient  faire  voile  aa  premier  jour,  se, 
joindre  avec  eux^  et  qu'ils  pourraient  faire  descente  ou  h,  Bayonnc,  ou 
devers  le  Havre.  Quoique  cette  nouvelle  nc  me  vienne  pas  d'une  voie 
bien  s^e^  n^nmoins  Taudience  de  I'ambassadeur  d'Espagne  de  ce  matin 
et  la  grande  satisfaction  qu'il  a  temoign^e  h  la  sortie,  distribuant  de 
Targent  anx  soldats  du  corps  de  garde,  marque  quelque  chose  d'extra- 
ordinaire.  On  me  fera  envoyer  cette  d^p^che  par  un  courrier  expr^, 
si  je  puis  avoir  un  passeport,  ne  doutant  point  que  mes  lettres  ne  fus- 
sent  retenues;  s'il  y  a  quelque  dessein  pr§t  h,  ex^cuter.  J'entre  encore 
dans  quelque  defiance  de  ce  que  Ton  n'a  pas  encore  envoys  celui  que 
j'avais  demands  pour  M.  de  Baas,  oe  retardement  apr^  avoir  t^moign^ 
tant  de  chaleur  pour  son  depart  n'^tant  point  sans  cause ;  je  souhaite 
d'etre  tromp^  dans  tous  mes  soupgons,  et  j'avoue  que  jusqu'k  ce  que 
le  traits  soit  sign6  avec  I'Espagne,  je  ne  d^sespererai  pas  de  notre  ac- 
commodement,  non  que  je  doute  des  mauvaises  intentions  du  Protec- 
teur,  mais  parcequ'il  ne  lui  peut  nen  arriver  de  plus  desavantageux 
que  de  nous  avoir  pour  ennemis  d^clar^.  Je  ne  mets  pas  en  compte 
rint^r^t  du  peuple  comme  ne  croyant  pas  quMl  lui  soit  de  grande  rcr 
commendation.  N^anmoins  je  r(^pandrai  parmi  les  marchands,  Sco., 
les  bruits  qui  sont  n^cessaires  pour  les  exciter 

IL— CROMWELL  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Most  Serene  King  :  When  your  Majesty  sent  to  us  M.  de  Bor- 
deaux as  your  ambassador,  and  M.  de  Baas  as  your  commissioner,  with 
powers  to  restore  the  ancient  amity  between  England  and  France,  and 
to  conclude  a  strong  and  lasting  peace,  not  only  did  we  give  them 
a  friendly  reception,  and  discharge  towards  them  all  the  duties  of 
politeness,  but  further,  seeing  that  their  proposals  and  our  own  wishes 
and  efforts  tended  to  a  common  object,  we  frequently  and  willingly 
granted  personal  audience  to  the  said  envoys;  frequently  also  we  con- 
ferred with  them  by  intermediaries,  on  matters  relating  to  their  negotia- 
tion, with  a  view  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  termination ;  and  after 
many  mutual  overtures,  we  had  conceived  strong  hopes  of  seeing  the 
whole  affair  ended  agreeably  to  our  wishes.  However,  while  the 
negotiations  were  thus  rapidly  advancing,  it  came  to  our  knowledge 
that  one  of  the  said  envoys,  M.  de  Baas,  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
and  contrary  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  had  not  only  thrown  himself 
zealously  into  the  society  of  turbi^nt  and  perverse  men,  who  are 
offended  by  the  peaceful  condition  of  this  Commonwealth,  but  also 
that  he  was  fomenting  evil  designs  with  them,  and  that  he  was  mixed 
up  in  their  criminal  machinations  to  cause  disturbance  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, in  order  to  overthrow  the  present  constitution,  and  to 
plunge  us  again  in  murder  and  bloodshed ;  an  atrocious  conspiracy, 
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for  which  he  yolanteered  to  find  a  patron,  and  obtain  suooor,  by 
making  unauthorized  use  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  occupies  the 
first  place  at  the  court  and  in  the  councils  of  your  Majesty ;  and 
promising  to  obtain  from  him  supplies  of  money  for  the  execution  of 
their  designs.  ^  v 

All  these  facts  have  been  fully  brought  to  light  by  various  proofs, 
flCnd  by  the  cDnfessions  of  those  who  were  aware  of,  and  engaged  in 
the  plot.  When,  therefore,  M.  do  Baas  was  accused  of  this  crime  in 
our  presence,  and  was  informed  in  what  way,  and  from  what  witnesses, 
and  by  what  chain  of  circumstances,  we  had  learned  his  secret,  we 
judged  that  public  safety  required  us  not  to  allow  further  residence  in 
England  to  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a  spirit,  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  our  nation.  Accordingly,  we  have  appointed  him  a 
day  after  which  he  must  have  gone  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
we  have  assigned  him  one  of  our  ships  of  war,  to  convey  him  across; 
and  we  desired  that  this  letter  should  closely  follow  him,  to  acquaint 
your  Majesty  with  the  truth  concerning  the  progress  of  this  afifair. 
Finally,  as  we  are  convinced  and  certain  that  your  Majesty  detests  this 
crime  in  your  heart,  and  that  the  said  De  Baas  undertook  it  on  his 
own  authoiity  only,  and  without  having  received  any  instructions  to 
that  effect  from  your  Majesty,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  us  to  assure 
your  Majesty  that,  in  dismissing  De  Baas,  we  had  no  thought  or  wish 
to  interrupt  in  any  way  the  negotiations  now  pending;  desiring,  on 
the  contrary,  in  all  candor  and  simplicity  of  soul,  that  false  interpreta- 
tions and  subjects  of  evil  suspicions  may  be  cast  aside ;  and  that  a 
solid  and  sincere  peace  be  made.  To  this  end,  we  have  deputed  com- 
missioners to  enter  into  conference  with  M.  de  Bordeaux  upon  articles 
so  conceived  as  to  serve  as  grounds  and  foundations  for  peace,  accord- 
ing to  the  interest,  and  with  the  agreement  of  both  parties ;  and 
nothing  will  be  spared  on  our  side  that  may  conduce  to  the  happy 
termination  of  this  affair.  We  earnestly  commend  yx)ur  Majesty  and 
your  dominions  to  the  protection  of  God. 

Whitehall,  June  29,  16o4. 

IIL—CROMWELL  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Most  Eminent  Cardinal  :  In  our  letter  to  the  king,  we  have  set 
forth  the  grounds  and  occasions  moving  us  to  order  M.  de  Baas  to 
depart  out  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  have  assured  his  Majesty,  that 
notwithstanding  this  deceit  of  the  said  De  Btias,  the  blame  of  which 
we  impute  to  him  alone,  we  persist  as  heretofore  in  the  same  purpose 
of  endeavoring  and  obtaining  a  firm  and  intimate  peace  and  amity 
with  France.  And  it  gives  us  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  to  renew 
those  former  testimonies  of  eur  good  inclination  towards  you  and  your 


intereat :  which  also,  as  opportunity  offers,  we  shall  in  future  be  ready 
to  manifest  and  clearly  demonstrate.     In  the  meanwhile,  we  commend 
your  Eminency  to  the  keeping  of  the  Almighty. 
WhitehaU,  June  29,  1654. 
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I.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE.^ 

Londres,  1  Janyier,  1654. 

Monsieur  le  Protecteur  se  met  en  possession  de  toutes  les 

prerogatives  que  sa  nouvelle  charge  lui  pent  donner,  ayant  pris  au« 
jourd'hui  possession  de  la  Tour,  et  reyu  dans  la  maison  de  ville  les 
compliments  et  la  reconnaissance  de  tons  les  corps  de  metier.  Son 
Conseil  qui  n'est  encore  que  de  quatorze,  nous  envoya  le  Maitre  des 
ceremonies,  il  y  a  deux  jours,  pour  nous  faire  part  de  ce  changement, 
et  que  d^sormais  nous  devious  faire  nos  adresses :  k  son  Altesse  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Protecteur  de  la  Bepubiique  d'Angieterre,  Ecosse,  et  Ir- 
lande;  et  ensuite  il  me  laissa  aller  qu'il  pretendait  en  user  envers  les 
ministres  strangers  de  la  m§me  fa^on  que  les  rois,  puisque  son  pou- 
voir  n'etsut  pas  moindre  que  le  leur,  et  que  tons  les  ministres  qui 
n'avaient  point  quality  d'ambassadeurs  parleraient  k  lui  debout  et 
t$te  nue ;  ^ur  quoi  je  crus  devoir  £ure  quelque  difficulty,  et  lui  t^moig- 
ner  que,  par  Ia  mime  raison,  les  ministres  qui  avaient  aussi  grand 
pouvoir  que  les.  ambassadeurs  devaient  pr^tendre  d'etre  traites  «veo 
autant  de  civilite.  II  n'eut  d'autre  r^partie,  sinon  que  Ton  chercherait 
quelque  voie  d'aocommodement,  qui  sera  sans  doute  de  demeurer  de 
part  et  d'uitre  debout  et  d^couvert,  puisqu'il  en  a  use  de  mime  fa^n, 
recevant  visite  des  seigneurs  Anglais.  Le  dit  sieur  Maitre  des  Cere- 
monies me  temoigna  que  Ton  ferait  plaisir  k  M.  le  Protecteur  de  sur- 
seoir  les  compliments  pour  quelques  jours,  pendant  lesquels  il  se 
changeait  k  Whitehall.  Messieurs  les  deputes  de  Hollande  ayant  re^u 
cette  memo  visite  et  compliment,  me  vinrent  aussitdt  trouver  pour 
savoir  mon  sentiment,  et  me  temoignerent  itre  resolus  de  ne  le  point  voir, 
s'il  exigeait  d'eux  ce  grand  respect ;  et  comme  leur  affaire  les  engage 
aux  premieres  demarches,  ils  feront  la  planche  des  autres.  Pour  moi, 
je  m'accommoderai  k  tons  les  expedients  que  la  bienseanoe  permettra, 
principalement  si  je  trouve  de  la  disposition  k  raccommodement  dont 
je  ne  puis  encore  rien  vous  dire  avec  certitude,  la  politique  voulant 
que  M.  le  Protecteur,  pour  rendre  son  administration  agreable,  et  sou- 
lager  les  peuples,  retabiisse  commerce  aveo  la  France,  que  tout  le  peu- 
plp  desire^  et  d'ailleurs  m'etant  donne  avis  qu'assurement  il  nous  fera 
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de  grandes  demandes  de  d^dommagement,  et  d'ailleurs  m^ne  le  Sienr 
Beverning  m'ayant  dit  dans  cette  derni^re  visile,  qu'il  n'avait  point  de 
r^ponse  k  faire  sur  cette  proposition.  Qaclques  raisons  d'int^rSt  poli- 
tique et  de  biens^nce  dont  j'aie  pu  me  servir  pour  leur  persuader 
d' aider  k  nos  affaires  avee  plus  de  chaleur,  ils  ne  m'ont  donn^  aucune 
bonne  parole.  Ainsi,  Monsieur,  il  est  encore  bien  difficile  de  garan- 
tir  r^y^nement  de  ma  n^gociation,  toute  Tautorit^  se  trouvant  entre 
les  mains  de  celui  qui  depuis  mon  arrive  a  t^moign^  beaueoup  de 
froideur  pour  la  France,  nonobstant  les  assurances  que  j'ai  t&oh^  de 
donner  des  bons  sentiments  de  Sa  Majesty  envers  cet  Etat.  .  .  . 

II.— M.  DE  BOBDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BBEENNE. 

Londres,  5  JaoTier,  1654. 
....  Gelle  (la  difficult^)  qui  le  pr^nte  dans  la  visite  de  Monsieur 
le  Protectenr  m'a  jusqu'k  present  emp^h^  de  lui  faire  compliment  sur 
son  ^l^vation.  J'avais  esp^r^  qu'il  prendrait  le  parti  d'en  user  avcc 
nous  comme  avec  les  seigneurs  Anglais.  Mais  le  Maitre  des  G6r6- 
monies  m'a  dit  depuis  deux  jours  que  quatre  du  conseil  devaient  r^g- 
ler  ces  c^r^monies,  et  que  cependant  je  pourrais  m'adresser  au  s^re- 
taire  pour  avoir  audience,  ce  que  je  fis  Samedi.  La  r^ponse  me  devait 
§tre  rendue  aujourd'hui.  II  m'a  sembl^.  Monsieur,  h  propos  d'en 
user  de  la  fa^on,  principalement  apr^  que  les  d^put^s  de  la  HoUande 
ont  refuse  de  traiter  mondit  sieur  le  Protecteur  en  roi,  jusques  k  ce 
que  sa  Majesty  m'ait  ordonn^  le  contraire ;  et  cependant  je  ne  laisserai 
pas  de  lui  faire  savoir  la  part  qu'elle  prend  k  sa  nouvelle  dignity,  afin 
que  ce  retardement  ne  s'4ttribue  point  au  d^faut  de  bonne  volenti ; 
et  si  m^me  la  d4f(§rence  qu'il  desire  est  capable  d'avancer  nos  affaires, 
je  passerai  par  dessus  toutes  ces  considerations ;  mais  il  serait  rude  de 
s'exposer  k  une  bassesse  sans  profit,  et  la  lettre  que  j'ai  ^rite  au  secr^ 
taire,  parlant  de  lui  avec  les  termes  qu'il  desire,  doit  produire  le  m^me 
effet  qu'une  visite,  pour  peu  qu'il  soit  bien  intentionn^  envers  la 
France. 

III.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

LondreB,  7  Avril,  1654. 
Monsieur  :  II  ne  me  reste  de  temps  que  pour  accuser  reception  de 
la  lettre  qu'il  vous  a  pin  m'^rire  le  28*'°'  du  pass^,  et  vous  faire 
savoir  ma  reception  dans  Londres.  Le  Maitre  des  C^r^monies  m'est 
venu  prendre  k  Greenwich,  oil  je  m'etais  rendu  ce  matin,  et  m'a 
men6  dans  les  barges  de  TEtat  jusques  k  la  Tour,  oil  deux  ministres 
du  conseil,  le  grand  ecujer,  gendre  de  son  Altesse,  et  beaueoup  d'offi- 
ciers  m'ont  regu.  M.  de  Baas  et  un  de  mes  beaux-fr^res  se  sent  mis 
dans  son  carrosse,  et  le  reste  avec  une  infinite  d'autres  personnes'qoi 
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s'^taieut  ansa  rendnes  k  Greenwich  dans  les  carrosses  de  toute  la 
noblesse  qui  est  dans  Londres.  J'ai  ^t6  conduit  en  cet  ordre  dans  la 
maison  des  ambassadeurs  oil  je  dois  §tre  traits  trois  jours,  quoique  cela 
soit  seulement  dii  aux  extraordinaireS;  au  moins  le  Mattre  des  C^r^ 
monies  s'en  est  ainsi  expliqu^  k  moi,  pour  me  faire  voir  que  son  Altesse 
consid^re  particuli^rement  le  ministre  de  Sa  Majesty ;  je  devais  avoir 
domain  audience,  mais  Tavis  m'^tant  venu  qu'une  partie  de  mon  ^ui- 
page  arrivera,  elle  s'est  remise  an  lendemain,  pour  la  rendre  plus 
solennelle.  II  est  permis  de  juger  du  succ^s  de  ma  n^gociation  par 
*  Ics  soubaits  publics,  et  I'affluence  du  peuple  qui  s'est  trouv6  dans  les 
lieux  par  oil  j'ai  pass^,  elle  sera  sans  doute  conforme  aux  intentions 
de  Sa  Majesty.  .  .  . 

IV.— M.  DE  BAAS  TO  CARDINAL  MAZABIN. 

Londres,  le  7  Avril,  1664. 
M.  I'Ambassadeur  a  fait  aujourd'bui  son  entr^.  Nous  avons  ^t6 
ce  matin  h  Green wich,  oii  le  Maitre  des  C^r^monies  est  venu.  Le 
diner,  la  compagnie  et  le  cortege  ont  ^t^  fort  beaux.  Nous  avons  ^t^ 
conduits  ^ans  des  berges  de  TEtat  sur  la  Tamise  et  avons  mis  pied  k 
terre  a  la  Tour  de  Londres,  oii  le  carrosse  de  M.  le  Protecteur  nous 
attendait.  Le  Ch'''*  Cooper,  M.  Sbirlan,  M.  Glepoul  gendre  de  S.  A., 
et  M.  Horus,  capitaine  de  ses  gardes,  avec  les  deux  commissaires  g^n^- 
raux  de  I'arm^e  et  quantity  d'officiers  nous  ont  re^us ;  le  Cb*''  Cooper 
a  port6  la  parole  k  M.  I'Ambassadeur,  et  apr^  que  tout  le  monde  lui 
a  eu  fait  la  r^v^rence,  ils  m'ont  aussi  salu^.  Puis  M.  Sbirlan  a  dit 
que  S.  A.  ne  pouvait  me  recevoir  comme  un  ambassadeur,  mais  que 
le  caract^re  que  je  portais  du  roi  et  Fhonneur,  que  j'avais  d'etre  k  V. 
E.  obligeaient  M.  le  Protecteur  de  me  traitor  avec  toutes  les  civilit^s 
qui  lui  ^taient  possibles.  J'ai  r^pondu  que  je  connaissais  la  difference 
des  caract^res  entre  M.  T Ambassadeur  et  moi ;  qu'il  ^tait  Timage  du 
roi  pour  lequel  tout  Fran^ais  devait  avoir  du  respect  et  que  je  m'^tais 
assez  expliqu6  k  M.  sur  cette  affaire.    Apr^  ces  compliments 

nous  sommes  montes  en  carrosse :  M.  le  Cb*'*  Cooper  a  fait  monter 
M.  TAmbassadeur  et  est  mont4  apr^s  lui ;  M.  Sbirlan  m'a  traits  de 
m§me :  ainsi  au  passage  des  portes  et  dans  le  souper  cette  c^r^monie  ^ 
a  6t6  observ^e. 

v.— M.  DE  BAAS  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  10  AttU,  1654. 
M.  le  Cbevalier  Cooper  prit  la  gauche  de  M.  TAmbassadeur,  depuis 
la  sortie  du  carrosse  jusques  aupr^s  de  S.  A.  de  laqueUe  il  fdt  re9u 
avec  un  visage  civil,  mais  s^rieux  et  conforme  k  Taction.     M. 
et  moi  les  suivions  dans  le  m^me  ordre,  avec  jane  petite  differences  de 
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sa  part  tori  exaote.  Uaccaeil  de  S.  A.  poinr  mm  fftt  plus  ouveity  et 
riant,  pareil  k  oelm  d'nn  sap^riettr  qui  revoit  nn  particttlier  dont  la 
yenue  ne  lui  est  pas  d^sagr^ble ;  et  il  semblait  par  oet  air  adoaci  dont 
il  me  salua  trois  fois  qn'il  vonlfit  confirmer  lea  paroles  de  civility  qu'on 
m'avait  donn^  de  sa  part  et  me  t^moigner  qaelqiie  gr6  de  oe  qne  je 
faisais. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

(Page  78.) 

GENERAL  CROMWELL  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

WeBtminBter,  the  9th  of  June,  1658. 
It's  surprise  to  me  that  your  Eminency  should  take  notice  of  a  per- 
son so  inconsiderable  as  myself;  living  (as  it  were)  separate  from  the 
world.  This  honor  has  (as  it  onght)  a  very  deep  impression  apon  me, 
and  does  oblige  to  serve  your  Eminency  upon  all  occasions,  so  as  I 
shall  be  happy  to  find  out^  so  I  trust,  that  very  honorable  person 
Monsieur  BurdoS  will  therein  be  helpful  to 

Your  Eminency's  thrice 

humble  servant, 

O.  Cromwell,  P. 


APPENDIX   V. 

(Page  79.) 

L— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  —  Janvier,  1668. 
....  Il  m'a  ^t^  demands  s*il  y  aurait  stiret6  pour  envoyer  un 
ambassadeur  en  France  sur  le  discours  que  j'en  avals  tenu }  j'ai  assiir^ 
que  Ton  n'y  avait  jamais  vigl^  le  droit  des  gens,  et  que  le  droit  d'hos- 
pitalit^  dont  S.  M.  usait  n'emp^herait  point  qu'elle  ne  re^tlt  oeuz 
qui  seraient  envoys  en  France.  Si  cette  proposition  m'est  faite  k 
dessein,  je  ne  le  puis  pas  ass^r ;  j'en  entends  tons  les  jours  de  si 
diffigrentes  qu'il  n'est  pas  h,  propos  de  prendre  beaucoup  de  mesores 
sur  ce  qu'on  dit  bien  souvent  pour  connaitre  avec  quel  esprit  j'agis. 
II  est  bien  difficile  d'^tablir  Topinion  de  sinc^rit^ ;  Ton  y  prend  des 
ombrages  sur  des  sujets  qui  ne  peuvent  s'imaginer. 
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n.— M.  DB  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  10  Avril,  1658. 
MoNsrETJR :  Je  rendis  Yendredi  dernier  r^ponse  aux  commissaires 
da  Conseil  d'Etat  sur  les  propositions  qu'ils  m'avaient  faites  dans  la 
derni^rc  conferences  et  leur  parlai  de  la  prolongation  da  d^lai  do  trois 
mois  dans  des  termes  qui  m'engagent  pomt  Fhonneur  de  Sa  Majesty  k 
recevoir  un  refus.  Apr^s  qaelques  discours  sur  ce  sujet  dont  la  reso- 
lution fut  remise  an  Conseil  d'Etat^  ils  me  t^moign^rent  que  ce  n'^tait 
pas  la  principale  question  qui  se  devait  traiter^  et  que  si  Sa  Majesty 
avait  dessein  de  faire  quelque  liaison  aveo  leur  Etat,  que  Fint^r^t  des 
marchands  ne  les  tiendrait  point,  me  disant  par  une  esp^  de  mepris : 
'^  Quoi  ?  nous  nous  amusons  ici  k  des  marchands :  ce  n'est  pas  1^  le 
noBud  de  Taffaire.''  lis  me  laisserent  ensuite  aller,  qu'il  y  avait  d'autres 
mesures  k  prendre  et  que  nous  devious  consid^rer  PAngleterre  comme 
I'Etat  qui  est  capable  de  faire  pencLer  la  balance.  Je  ne  pus  pas 
m'emp^cher  de  les  assfirer  qu'ils  trouveraient  toujours  autant  de  dis- 
position en  nous,  de  bien  vivre  avec  eux,  qu'ils  en  auraient  de  bien 
vivre  avee  nous.  lis  me  parl^rent  aussi  de  la  retraite  que  pous  avions 
donn^  au  Prince  Kobert,  avec  de  prises  au  prejudice  des  arrets  et 
r^glements  du  conseil  du  roi,  et  qu'ils  n'en  pourraient  iiser  de'  meme 
qu'avec  le  Portugal.  Je  leur  t^moignai  qu'ils  avaient  tort  de  se 
plaindre  apr^s  avoir  regu  les  d^put^s  de  M.  le  Prince  et  du  Comte  d'Og- 
non ;  k  quoi  ils  me  r^pondirent  qu'il  y  avait  grande  diff(6rence,  n'ajant 
point  ete  re9us  avec  de  prises  et  contre  la  France,  et  leur  n^gociation 
n'ajant  produit  aucun  effet.  De  Ik  ils  vinrent  k  parler  du  Roi  d'An- 
gleterre  que  leur  donnait  avec  raison  sujet  de  douter  de  notre  bonne 
volonte.  Mais  je  leur  dis  que  les  raisons  de  sang  et  le  droit  de  I'hos- 
pitalite  ne  permettaient  pas  quo  Sa  Majesty  en  lis^t  autrement,  et 
qu'ils  n'en  devaieut  concevoir  aucun  ombrage,  s'ils  voulaient  juger  de 
Tavenir  par  le  proc^d^  du  pass^.  Cette  conversation,  en  termes  d'ami- 
i\6  plutdt  que  de  reproche,  finit  par  des  assilranccs  d'une  enti^ro 
dispositidti  k  s'accommoder 

m.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  9  Mai,  1668. 
MoNSEiGNEUR :  Rien  n'^tait  capable  de  retarder  le  trait^  de  pais 
qui  m'avait  6t^  propose  et  dont  j'^tais  demeur6  d'accord  devant  m§me 
que  les  ordres  et  pouvoirs  m'en  fussent  venus,  sinon  le  changement 
arrive  en  cet  Etat  Mercredi  dernier.  Votre  Eminence  apprendra  par 
les  lettres  que  j'^ris  k  M.  le  Comte  de  Brienne,  la  disposition  des 
affaires  et  Tautorit^  du  g^n^ral  plus  crande  que  n'a  6t6  celle  des  rois 
d'Angleterre  et  qui  me  confirme  dans  la  pens^e  qu'une  lettre  de  civility 
VOL.  II.— 32 
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sans  autre  proposition,  Bar  oette  conjonotnre  pr^nte,  pourmit  pro- 
duire  Teffet  dont  Ton  m'avait  donn^  des  assfirances,  »  lift  rupture  du 
Pariement  ne  fiit  survenue  contre  Fattente  des  plus  ^clair^s  et  m^me 
de  ceux  qui  eu  sout  les  auteurs.  Jusques  k  pr^ent  il  ne  m'a  pas  6t6 
possible  de  faire  les  compliments  qui  me  scmblent  n^cessaires  dans 
cette  occasion.  Mon  dessein  est  de  t^moigner  que  Sa  Majesty  et  priu- 
cipalement  votre  Eminence  apprendront  avec  joie  la  nouvelle  Fheureux 
Bucc^  dont  Dieu  favorise  son  entreprise.  H  m'a  ^t^  confirm^  que  M. 
le  Prince  le  traite  d'excellence.  L'on  pourrait  avec  raison  lui  donner 
aujourd'hui  des  titres  plus  ^lev^S;  s'il  feUait  se  r^gler  sur  son  pouYoir 
et  I'estime  que  You  a  de  sa  conduite,  ne  paraissant  dans  ce  change- 
ment  pas  un  gduverneur  ni  officier  de  terre  oU  mer  contraire  k  sea 
int^r^ts,  quoique  le  Pariement  fdt  rempli  de  personnes  d'esprit  oppos^es 
k  sa  grandeur. 


APPENDIX    VI. 

(Pages  88,  90.) 
L— AVIS   A   MONSEIQNEUR   LE   CARDINAL   SUR  LE   DESSEIN   DU 

PROTECTEUR  D'ANGLETERRE  DE  REUNIR  EN  UNB  TOUTES  LES 

COMMUNIONS  PROTEST  ANTES ;    AVEC   LE  MOYEN    DE  LE  PRE- 

VENIR  ET  DE  L'EN  EMPECHBR. 

Paris,  21  JniUet,  1654. 

MoNSTCiGNETUR :  Si  V.  Eminence  a  fait  qUelqufe  cbiisid^ration  du 
moyen  que  je  hii  d  propose,  et  si  elle  le  juge  solide  et  utile  pour 
ramener  k  F^glise  nos  compatriotes  qui  Font  d^laiss6e,  je  crois  qu'elle 
en  reconnaitra  maiil tenant  Fimportance  plus  sp^ciale  sur  les  avis,  qui 
viennent  d'Angleterre,  du  dessein  qu'a  le  Protecteur  de  faire  assem- 
bler un  concile  de  toutes  les  communions  protestantes,  et  d'en  pro- 
mouYoir  la  convocation,  pour  les  r^uhir  en  un  corps  par  la  confession 
commune  d'une  m§me  foi.  Oomme  toutes  les  raisons  de  sa  conduite 
et  de  ses  inter§ts  autorisent  grandement  la  vraisemblance  de  cet  avis, 
je  ne  doute  point  aussi  que  Y.  Eminence  juge  que  pour  pr^venir  les 
maux  qu'il  machine  k  TEglise,  et  en  particulier  k  la  France  par  oe 
dessein,  il  est  k  propos  de  le  pr^venir  et  de  couper  liaison  k  tout  ce 
qu'il  projette,  auparavant  qu'il  fasse  ^lore  tout  k  coup  ce  qu'il  dispose 
maintenant  sourdement,  selon  Tordinaire  de  ses  procedures.  Car  il  a 
besoin,  pour  preparer  la  tenue  de  ce  concile,  et  pour  disposer  ce  qu'il 
y  veut  faire  resoudre  d'une  commune  voix  d'envoyer  par  avance  donner 
connaissance  de  ses  intentions,  et  de  consulter  les  avis  des  plus  babiles 
ministres  et  professeurs  qui  sent  en  France,  k  Gren^ve,en  Suisse,  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Pologne,  «n  Suede  en  Danemarck,  et  en  Hollande^  outre  oe 
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qu'il  y  a  dans  FAngleterre  et  dsnit  rEeosse^  pour  leqn/^rir  ensuiie  leg 
autres  r^pabliques  et  les  prioces  de  ces  commanions  Ik  d!j  envojer  leoni 
deputes.  Mais  il  y  a  apparence  qu'il  ne  le  fera,  ni  ne  s'en  d^clarera 
ouvertement  que  par  rautorit^  du  Parlement  qu'il  doit  assembler  daos 
le  mois  de  Septembre,  oii  Vest  qu'il  fera  r^soudre  publiquement  la  con- 
vocation d'un  concile  des  trois  nations,  et  Tenvoi  vers  les  autres  Etats 
fl^par^  de  la  communion  catliolique;  pour  les  convier  d'y  faire  aller 
leprs  d^put^s. 

.  Je  sais  que  Y.  E.  a  eu  connaissance  que  divers  ministres  ont  pass^ 
de  France  vers  lui,  et  qu'elle  est  inform^  qu'il  y  a  environ  six  moia 
un  des  ministres  Erancais  de  Londres  a  pass^  ici  allant  k  Geneve  et  en 
Suisse,  Tun  des  missionaires,  sans  doute,  de  icette  n^godation.  En  la 
personne  duqnel  il  est  particuli^rement  k  remarquer  pour  le  choix  qup 
le  Protecteur  a  fiiit  de  lui^  qu'^tant  homme  de  sens  et  d'^rudition, 
Suisse  de  nation,  nourri  k  Qenhve,  il  a  demeur^  longtemps  en  Dau- 
phin^, pr^ptenr  des  en&nts  du  Marquis  de  Montbrun,  d'aupr^s 
duquel  il  a  ^  appel6  k  Londres,  pour  y  toe  ministre  ;  ce  qui  s'est 
fait  par  Fentremise  du  Marquis  de  Ougnac,  beau-fr^re  du  Marquis  de 
Montbrun,  et  par  le  credit  du  sieur  de  Mayeme  son  beau-p^re  qui 
Bont  \k  les  plus  considerables  de  Frangais  de  leur  communion.  Toutes 
ces  circonstances  rendent  sa  n^gociation  plus  digne  d'etre  observe,  en 
laquelle  il  n'aura  pas  omis,  sans  doute,  de  voir  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
habiles  ministres  sur  son  cbemin. 

Or  comme  la  convocation  de  ce  concile  ne  pent  avoir  d'aatre  fin  que 
le  dessein  de  former  une  ligne  de  toutes  les  communions  protefltantes, 
il  est  ais6  de  voir  que  Tintention  particuli^re  de  celui  qui  en  est  le 
promoteur,  ne  tend  anssiailieura  qu'  k  se  faire  chef  de  cette  ligue,  pour 
les  engager  k  une  guerre  de  religion,  laquelle  il  ne  peut  faire  qu'il  ne 
Tentreprenne  centre  la  France,  dependent  qu'il  en  ourdit  la  trame, 
il  endort  I'Espagne  (malheureusement  opinito^e  en  la  guerre  aveo 
nous)  par  nn  traits  de  ligue  offensive  et  defensive  aveo  elle,  afin  de 
r^loigner  toujours  davantage  des  pens^s  et  des  inclinations  k  la  paix. 
Mais  il  oherche  avec  nous,  par  les  artifices  qui  lui  sent  familieurs,  des 
pr^textes  de  m^ntelligence  et  de  querelle,  pour  en  faire  naitre,  quand 

il  youdra,  des  causes  d'une  rupture  enti^re  et  ouviarte 

.  .  .  .  Comme  il  est  en  e&t  tr^-habile  politique,  il  connait 
tr^bien  qu'il  n'a  point  de  moyen  plus  puissant  pour  affermir  en  sa 
main  le  puissance  qu'il  a  usurps,  et  pour  se  concilier,  k  cette  fin,  la 
bienveillance  de  ses  penples,  que  de  les  flatter  et  de  leur  complaire  sur 
le  sujet  del  a  religion  qui  domine  dans  ses  Etats.  II  s'est  declare 
pour  cet  effet  Calviniste,  incontinent  apr^  qu'il  s'est  port^  pour  sou- 
verain  au  gouvernement,  sous  le  titre  de  Protecteur.  Mais  pour  faire 
voir  eon  zSe  envers  une  religion  qu'il  professe,  il  faut  qu'il  emploie 
son  autorite  par  qnelque  action  solennelle,  capable  de  toucher  le  coeur 
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et  de  fnpper  les  yenz  du  peaple^  pour  lenr  fiiire  eroire  qn'il  en  desre 
et  qa'il  en  proonre  k  bon  esoient,  T^tablissement  et  la  propegation.  II 
ne  le  pent  mieuz  faire  qne  par  la  tenne  de  ce  coocile,  oil  il  ne  man- 
quera  pas  de  Icur  faire  entendre,  par  nn  discours  plausible  aux  senti- 
ments de  eeuz  qui  oompoeeront  Tassembl^e;  ^*  qu'en  tontes  les  choses 
qa'il  a  faites  il  ne  s'est  propose  que  ce  qui  conceme  la  gloire  de  Dieii| 
ponr  ravancement  de  la  religion  qu'ils  ont  reporg^  de  tontes  les 
erreurs  de  la  Papaut^  et  r^form^  selon  la  v^rit^  de  I'Evangile  :  que 
ponrdter  Tobstacle  qui  ^tait  fait  k  Tentier  aooomplissement  de  la  refor- 
mation, par  Tantorit^  des  Ev^nes^  et  par  T^tablissement  des  c^r^mo- 
nies  papistiques  qui  ^taient  demenrles  dans  TAngleterre,  il  a  ^t6 
n^oessaire  d'abolir  la  domination  pr^c^ente  qui  les  avait  youlu  retablir 
pareillement  dans  TEcosse,  faisant  par  ce  moyen  tous  ses  efforts  de  les 
assujettir  de  rechef  sous  le  joug  du  Pape  et  de  TEglise  Bomaine : 
qu'apr^  la  b^n^iction  que  Dieu  a  donnl§e  k  ses  oonceils  et  h  ses  armes 
pour  les  en  d^livrer  et  pour  les  remettre  en  leur  enti^re  liberty,  ayant 
d^truit  la  tyrannic  qui  les  opprimait,  il  n'y  a  rien  k  quoi  il  se  sente 
taut  oblig^i  on  qu'il  souhaite  davaniage,  que  de  procurer  la  reunion  de 
tous  ceux  qui  sont  sortis  de  TEglise  Romaine  pour  embrasser  la  ptlret^ 
de  TEvangile,  k  quoi  tend  la  fin  de  la  convocation  de  leur  saaemhl4eJ' 
Suivant  cette  protestation  et  pour  en  accomplir  la  proposition,  il  y  fera 
r^soudre  deauz  cboses.  La  premie  sera  I'union  des  Calvinistes  et 
des  Lutb^riens.  Ce  que  les  Calvanistes  d^irent  de  toute  leur  affec- 
tion, comme  ils  en  ont  toujours  recberch(§  les  occasions  et  les  moyens, 
ainsi  que  ceux  de  France  Tout  t^oign^  an  Synode  de  Cbarenton, 
en  Fan  1631,  oii  ils  admirent  les  Luth^ens  k  leur  communion,  d^si- 
rant  pareillement  recevoir  la  leur.  La  seconde  chose  et  la  prinoipale 
que  Cromwell  fera  r^udre  en  ce  concile,  sera  de  d^larer  par  nn 
article  de  foi  expr^  et  formel  que  le  Pape  est  I'ant^hriste  et  que 
TEglise  Catbolique,  qui  le  reconnait  pour  son  chef,  est  la  Babylone 
pr^ite  dans  F  Apocalypse;  queerest  le  faux  proph^te,et  la  femme 
paillarde,  qui  a  enivr^  les  rois  de  la  terre  de  la  coupe  de  ses  abomina- 
tions et  de  ses  paillardises II  ne  faut  point  douter  que  ce 

ne  soit  Ik  le  fondejpient  principal  qu*il  veut  faire  ^tablir  dans  ce  concile, 
pour  une  conjuration  universelle  de  tous  les  Protestants  k  la  n^essit^ 
de  la  guerre  contre  le  Pape.  Car  jusqu'k  prtont  ils  n'en.ont  point 
determine  d'article  de  foi.  lis  en  ont  bien  soutenu  Topinion  dans 
leurs  Merits  et  compost  plusieurs  volumes  pour  le  faire  eroire.  Ils  en 
ont  pris  le  pr^texte  le  plus  specieux  pour,  autoriser  la  n^cesssite  de  leur 
separation  d'avec  nous  fondle  en  cette  parole  :  Sortez  de  Babylone, 
mon  peuple.  De  quoi  Lather  fit  oussi  le  titre  du  premier  ouvrage  de 
sa  r^volte.  Mais  d'avoir  oblige  les  consciences  k  cette  haine  irrecon- 
ciliable  contre  le  Pape  et  ceux  qui  lui  adherent,  quclque  intention  que 
les  ministres  en  aient  eu  jusqu'k  present,  ils  ne  Tout  pu  faire.     Ceux 
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de  France  ravaient  antrepris,  et  en  avaient  dress6  Farticle  an  Sjnode 
de  la  Kochelle,  mais  Henri  IV.,  qui  connaissait  Tesprit  de  la  faction 
qui  leur  donnait  lors  cette  inspiration  noavelle,  emp^ha  qu'ils  ne  le 
publiassent  et  fit  supprimer  les  examplaires  de  leur  confession  de  foi 
oil  ils  Tavaient  d6jk  insert,  plusieurs  desqnels  sont  n^nmoins  demenr^s 
qui  se  conservant  dans  leurs  cabinets.  Les  Puritains  d'Angleterre  et 
d'Ecosse,  qui  ont  tons  les  monies  sentiments  que  les  Calvinistes  de 
France  n'auraient  pas  6t6  moins  z^l^s  k  faire  la  m^me  declaration,  si 
le  Roi  Jacques,  qui  craignait  la  consequence  de  ce  z^le,  n'en  eiit  arr^t^ 
Fimp^tuosite,  d'oii  provenait  aussi  la  principale  cause  de  la  haine  qu'ils 
lui  portaient,  et  k  toute  le  parti  Episcopal,  qu'ils  tenaient  pour  demi- 
papiste  et  ne  la  haissaint  pas  moins.  Mais  Cromwell  qui  sait  mieux 
que  personne  que  ce  sMe  a  6t6  le  principal  moyen  duquel  il  s'est  servi 
lui-m§me,  pour  faire  pedre  la  couronne  et  la  vie  au  fils  et  au  snccesseur 
de  ce  roi  et  son  h^ritier  en  la  haine  de  Puritains,  connait  aussi  qu'il 
ne  pent  attirer  leur  amour  par  aucun  autre  mojen  plus  puissant  que 
de  se  servir  de  I'autorit^  de  ce  eoncile,  qu'il  veut  assembler,  pour 
donner  ce  plein  contentemente  au  sMe  passionn^  qu'ils  ont  centre  le 
Pape.  II  sait  fort  bien  qu'il  ne  pent  attirer  les  Ecossais  par  un  appkt 
plus  friand  que  de  leur  servir  ce  ragolit  de  la  cbasse  de  la  b^te  Ho- 
maine  (qui  est  le  tttre  sous  lequel  un  de  leurs  ministres  a  combattu 
I'autorite  du  Pape),  capable  de  faire  accouHr  du-  baut  de  leurs  mon- 
tagnes  tons  les  plus  fiers  et  les  plus  mutins,  pour  venir  s'^nroler  dans 
les  bandes  qui  passeront  la  mer  pour  une  si  sainte  et  si  agr^ble  exp^- 
dition^  qui  leur  promet  I'accomplissement  des  ouvertures  que  leur 
a  fait  de  I'Apocalypse.  II  sait  encore  qu'il  ne  pent  mieux 
apaiser  les  Anabaptistes  (s'ils  sont  en  eflfet  aussi  animes  centre  lui 
oomme  ils  en  font  semblant)  que  de  rehausser  en  leurs  esprits  cette 
m^me  fantaisie,  par  laquelle  on  vit,  dans  leur  naissance,  quarante  mille 
hommes  prendre  les  armes  et  faire  d'horribles  ravages  dans  I'Alle- 
magne,  sous  la  trompette  de  ,  qui  leur  inspira  de  s'elever 

oontre  les  magistrats  souverains  en  leur  disant  que  ee  sont  cux  qui  ont 
donn4  leur  puissance  k  la  b^te  et  qu'il  faut  les  abattre  par  consequent 
pour  la  detruire  :  ce  qui  fat  encore  suivi  des  tragedies  sanglantes  ex- 
cites k  Munster  par  la  fureur  de  Jean  de  Le jden  et  de  Kniperdoling, 
pour  acoomplir  de  la  sorte  leurs  proph4ties. 

Tout  la  politique  de  Cromwell  ne  donne  point  d'expedient  plus 
propre  d'unir  ensemble  les  Anglais  et  les  Ecossais,  pour  servir  a  ses 
intentions,  que  de  les  exciter  par  ce  z^le  de  la  religion  Calviniste ;  en 
leur  promettant  que  par  le  moyen  de  ses  armes  et  des  suce^s  que  doit 
leur  faire  esp6rer  I'exemple  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait  jusqu'^.  present,  ils 
obtiendront  bientdt  ce  qu'ils  appellant  la  d^livrance  et  le  triomphe  de 
I'Eglise.  Car  il  les  trouvera  tous  tr^s-ardents  et  tr^s-ob^issants  k  tout 
ce  qu'il  voudra  toutes  fois  et  quantes  qu'il  s'agira  d'accomplir  de  la 

32* 
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Borte  nne  proph6tie  c^l^bre  que  tout  leur  people  a  dans  la  bouche, 
comme  un  dee  principaux  oracles  de  la  r^formatioa.  Cast  una  parole 
qu'ils  attribuent  k  Robert,  Ev^que  de  Lincoln,  qui  vivait  11  y  a  en- 
viron 400  ans,  sous  le  Papes  Gr^goirc  IX.  et  Celestin  lY.  par  laquelle 
lis  disent  qu'en  mourant  et  appelant  le  Pape  rAnt^hriste,  il  fit  cette 
d^laration  proph^tique :  non  liberabitur  ecdesia  et  Eyyptiacd  servi- 
lute,  niii  in  ore  gladii, 

Qaant  aux  Calyinistes  de  France,  la  liaison  desquels  avec  les 
Anglais  et  les  Ecossais  est  ce  que  Cromwell  a  principalement  intention 
de  faire,  par  le  moyen  de  son  concile,  poor  les  associer  aux  m^mes 
int^rdts  auxquels  lear  conscience  sera  oblige  par  ce  nouvel  article  de 
foi,  il  n'lgnore  point  Tefficaoe  qu'il  aura  sur  lenrs  esprits,  et  quel 
monvement  il  est  capable  d'exciter  en  eox  pour  s&  joindre  avec  lui, 
toutes  fois  et  quantes  qu'il  viendra  arborer^  dans  nes  c6tes,  retendard 
de  la  d^livrance  de  Icur  Eglise.  Oar  pour  connaltre  de  quelle  s(Mi;e 
ils  y  sont  arrive  et  ce  que  pourra  dans  Tocoasion  sur  leur  courage  oe 
sentiment  qu'ils  ont,  les  premiers,  voulu  r^uire  en  article  de  foi,  il 
ne  faut  que  lire  T^pitre  latine  du  au  Eoi  de  la  Grande  Bre- 

tagne,  auquel  il  d^ie  son  myst^re  d' Iniquity.  Ce  fut  Fannie  d'apr^ 
la  mort  de  Henri  lY.,  car  la  data  en  est  remarquable  pour  reconnattre 
leur  propension  k  penser  k  choses  nouvelles,  en  toutes  occasions  qui 
leur  en  pres^ntent  quelques  ouverturcs.  II  adresse  sa  parole  au  Koi 
Jaques,  mais  il  a  gardait  en  effet  k  son  fils  jiin6.  Prince  de  qui  les 
mouvements  d'esprit  et  de  courage  le  faisaient  lors  regarder  de  tous 
les  factieux  z^l^  de  ce  parti-lk  pour  un  futur  entrepreneur  de  plu- 
sieurs  nouveaut6s  k  leur  avantage.  II  dit  ^  ce  roi :  '*  Qu'il  est  tenu 
de  quitter  la  plume  et  de  prendre  T^p^ )  que  ce  temps  demandait 
d'autres  moeurs  et  qu'il  avait  besoin  d'autres  armes;  qu'il  fallait  r^unir 
les  princes  et  les  peuples  divis6s  de  parti,  passer  sur  ce  croupe  des 
Alpes,  oik  le  P6  s'ouvrant  et  TAppennin  se  fendant  en  deux  pour  lui 
faire  passage,  il  en  verrait  plusieurs  courir  de  toutes  parts  vers  I'en- 
seigne  de  leur  liberty,  tirant  droit  k  Bome,  que  personne  n'avait  jamais 
attaqu^  sans  succ^s ;  qu'au  seul  son  des  trompettes  on  verrait  sea 
monts  abaiss^s  et  ses  murs  renvers^  par  terre.  II  se  promet  que  Dieu 
jetterait  le  Pape  (qu'il  appelle  le  Jupiter  du  Capitole)  h.  bas  de  son 
si6ge,  pour  n'y  §tre  jamais  r^tabli.  II  exhorte  ce  roi  de  ne  souffrir 
pas  qu'un  autre  lui  i-avisse  la  couronne  ou  la  palme  de  ce  bcl  exploit, 
qui  lui  devait  ^tre  plus  cher  que  son  sang  ni  sa  vie.  II  invoque  Diou 
et  lui  demande  qu'il  se  reveille  et  qu'il  se  16ve,  qu'il  appelle  son  servi- 
tcur,  qu'il  prenne  son  oingt  par  la  main,  qu'il  marche  devant  lui,  pour 
combler  les  vallees,  applanir  les  montiignes,  asseicher  les  flouves  de 
frayeur,  ouvrir  les  portes,  briser  les  barres  et  faire  tomber  Jericho, 
par  Tesprit  de  sa  bouche,  en  la  preseuce  de  ce  conqu^rant."  En  cet 
enthousiusme  ce  bon  vieillard  dit  k  ce  roi  que  lui-meme,  "  quoique 
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&g4  de  plus  de  60  ans,  marcherait  k  ses  c6t^  et  qu'il  se  tronverait  k 
la  m§l^  dans  les  premiers  rangs,  pour  chanter  apr^  la  voix  de  Fange : 
die  est  chvie  la  grande  Bai^lone,  et  aa  milieu  de  la  joie  du  triomphe, 
se  sentant  prochain  de  TEternel,  mourir  pour  itre  ravi  dans  ce  del." 

II  est  bien  certain  que  ce  discours  enfi^  de  termes  et  de  figures 
po^iques,  ne  fut  en  effet  autre  chose  pour  lors  que  le  songe  d'un 
yieillard  qui  rSve,  enivr^  de  la  vapeur  de  son  h^r^ie.  Mais  n^anmoins 
c'est  yeritablement  la  corruption  et  le  d^sic  que  leur  donne  cette 
opinion  ^hauff(§e  par  leur  z^le.  Le  roi  auquel  il  s'adressait,  peu^ 
touchy  de  ce  z^le  des  Puritains,  non  plus  que  de  Tenvie  de  passer  les 
Alpes,  ne  put  sans  doute  lire  ce  discours  sans  se  rire  de  son  auteur^ 
duquel  il  se  moqua  depuis  plus  ouvertement,  et  de  tons  ses  semblables, 
lorsque,  quelques  ann^s  apr^s^  le  sieur  de  Plessis  abandonna  lui- 
m^me  la  place  qu'il  tenait  pour  son  partly  et  vit  tomber  par  terre  les 
meilleures  villes  qui  en  soutenaient  la  faction,  sans  que  ce  roi  qu-ils 
r^clam^rent  se  souciat  non  plus  de  secourir  leur  Jerusalem  que  d'aller 
attaquer  leur  Babjlone.  Mais  cette  meme  exhortation,  adress^  au- 
jourd'hui  h,  Cromwell  par  Fesprit  secret  do  tons  les  Oalvinistes  de 
France,  qui  disent  dans  leur  coeur  et  d'une  affection  commune  la  m6me 
chose  que  ce  quails  lisent  dans  ce  livre  avec  foi  et  admiration,  doit 
faire  indubitablement  en  sa  pens^e  un  tout  autre  effet  qu'en  Fesprit 
du  Eoi  Jacques.  C'est  un  mirroir  pour  lui  oil  il  voit  le  succ^  qu'il 
doit  attendre  de  ses  desseins,  toutes  fois  et  quantes  qu'il  voudras  les 
appeler  pour  joindre  leur  main  avec  la  sienne,  afin  d'en  faire  Fexe- 
cution 

Pour  cet  effet,  venant  arm6  et  muni  de  forces  tres-puissantes,  il 
publiera  partout  oil  il  aura  pris  pied  que  son  intention  n'est  point  de 
nuire  aux  peuples,  ni  d'envahir  leur  bien  :  qu'il  ne  vient  que  pour  les 
convier  h  leur  liberty,  tant  pour  la  condition  de  leur  vie  que  de  la  re- 
ligion, en  laquelle  il  n'entend  n^anmoins  contraindre  personne :  que 
son  principal  but  est  de  les  affranchir  de  toutes  les  vexations  ^u'ils 
souffrent  de  la  domination  sous  laquelle  ils  vivent.  Car  il  sait  que  les 
peuples  qui  se  trouvent  las  et  harasses  des  grandes  charges  que  la 
pesanteur  d'une  longue  guerre,  pleine  ^q  d^ordres  et  d'exc^,  leur  fait 
supporter;  qui  sont  d'ailleurs  accoutum^s,  par  Fartifice  des  esprits 
seditieux  qui  les  ont  quasi  tons  corrompus,  h,  porter  bien  peu  de  respect 
et  d'amour  k  ceux  qui  les  gouvernent ;  quand  ils  conserveront  Fesp4- 
rance  d'etre  soulag^s  et  de  jouir  de  plus  de  repos  et  de  liberty,  ils  se 
rendront  facilement  susceptibles  de  ces  impressions.  It  sait  encore  ce 
que  fait  F  habitude  des  vices  et  des  debauches  ordinaires  dans  les  esprits 
des  hommes,  pour  les  porter  au  changement  de  religion;  que  le  grand 
nombre  de  profanes  et  d'athees,  qui  se  trouvent  partout,  sans  senti- 
ment ni  affection  pour  les  Veritas  et  les  exercices  de  la  foi  et  de  la  re- 
ligion catholique,  m5re  de  Faust^rit^;  de  la  penitence  et  de  la  saintet^ 
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de  vie,  n'anront  pas  graad  peine  k  la  qiitUer;  qu'il  troaveEa  parmi 
ceux  qui  soot  de  cette  trempe  et  dans  une  infinite  d'ignorants,  toates 
les  dispositions  qa'il  desire  pour  leur  faire  goiiter  aa  religion,  pleine 
d'nne  part  de  rel4ohement  et  de  libertinage,  et  d'autre  part  specieuse 
an  raisonnemeDt  humain  et  oommode  k  Tinqui^tude  qne  le  remords  da 
p^h^  donne  k  la  conscience.  Ponr  raison  de  qnoi  Thomnie  vioieux 
se  plait  natarellement  k  Th^r^io  oomme  k  la  supeistition,  qui  sont  les 
deux  extremes  de  la  yraie  religion  oatholique. 

Mais  la  sanction  la  plus  dangereuse  par  laqnelk  il.ecqp^e  de  cor- 
rompre  les  esprits  et  de  &ire  la  plus  douloureuse  et  la  plus  mortelle 
.}^e  k  TEglise,  est  celle-qui  a  ^t^  partout  la  plus  puissante  pour  en 
d^olir  les  fondements,  aux'lieux  oil  Th^r^sie  s'est  une  fois  plants 
Gar  il  sait  qne  la  grande  auantit^  des  biens  de  TEglise,  tr^-mal  em- 
ploy^ entre  les  nuilns  de  la  plupart  de  ceux  qui  les  poss^ent,  par  oik 
ils  paraissent  fort  pen  utiles  an  service  de  Dien,  ^tant  pr^nt^  aux 
gens  de  oette  humeur,  k  qui  la  religion  touche  d'ailleurs  fort  pen  an 
ooeur,  elle  leur  deviendra  une  amorce  tr^puissante  pour  les  porter  k 
1a  r^volte  centre  Tfiglise  et  k  I'abandon  de  la  religion  catholique.  II 
oonsid^re  qu'il  adviendra,  comme  en  Angleterre  et  partout  ailleurs,  oil 
rh^r^ie  a  ruin4  TEglise,  que  le  voisin  d'un  b^n^oe  a  sa  biens^ce, 
voyant  qu'il  se  le  pent  approprier  impun^ment,  entrant  dans  le  parti 
qui  a  la  puissance,  et  qui  lui  promet  de  lui  en  conserver  la  possession, 
«e  laiss^ra  facUement  surmonter  k  cette  tentation,  qui  produirait  en 
pen  de  temps  une  grande  suite  d'exemples.  £n  effet  p'est  chose  cer- 
taine,  que  les  biens  de  TEglise,  que  le  Saint-Esprita  conserves  par 
la  charity  des  fiddles  pour  ^tre  Tappui  de  sa  foi,  en  la  bouche  et  dans 
les  mains  de  ceux  qui  s'en  rendent  dignes  ministres,  se  voient  devenus 
tout  an  contraire,  par  Fusage  sacrilege  de  ceux  qui  en  poss^ent  la  plus 

nde  abondance,  le  sujet  pour  lequel  elle  a  le  plus  k^raindre  sa  ruine 
i  main  de  ses  ennemis.  Gar  il  est  n^cessaire  qu'elle  tombe  quand 
on  lui  dtera  ses  biens,  comme  il  est  advenu  partout  oh  elle  est  tomb^: 
mais  qui  pis  est,  sa  ruine  en  est  d'autant  plus  faeille  k  faire  k  ceux  yai 
la  machinent,  que  pour  les  lui  ravir,  ses  propres  enfants  mSmes  se 

feront  expr^  ses  enoemis 

(Sign6)  Lamjelletxers. 

[La  demi^re  partie  du  M^moire  ne  continent  que  I'exposition  des  moyens 
proposes  par  I'anteur  pour  ramencr  les  Protestants  dans  le  sein  de  TEglise, 
tela  qu'un  concile  des  debats  th^ologiques  et  ses  propres  ouvrages. — Elle 
n'-a  nul  iBt^rSt  historique  ni  politique.] 

IL— DON  ALONZO  DE  CABDENAS  TO  PHILIP  IV. 

13  March,  1634. 
Sire  :  In  my  letter  of  the  sixth  of  the  month,  I  informed  your 
Majesty  that  I  had  entered  upon  the  negotiation  which  your  Majos^ 
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bad  intrusted  to  me  in  your  despatch  of  this  18th  of  NoYember^  in  the 
last  year,  and  had  laid  the  matter  before  the  Protector  in  a  secret 
audience;  on  the  4th  of  this  month ;  I  announced  the  favorable  ac- 
ceptance which  my  proposals  met  witb,  and  the  satisfaction  displayed 
by  the  Protector  with  the  arguments  which  I  made  use  of;  to  induce 
him  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  treaty  of  mutual  interest  with  your 
Majesty. 

It  was  arranged  that  he  would  transmit  his  reply  through  the  Se- 
cretary of  State :  and  accordingly  it  was  brought  to  me  by  that  minister 
on  the  10th  of  this  month.  In  a  discussion  which  lasted  three  hours^ 
he  informed  me  that  the  Protector's  great  object  was  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  position  in  which  the  Commonwealth  placed  him ;  that  the 
advantages  which  I  had  described  to  him,  although  considerable,  were 
remote,  seeing  moreover  that  France  had  proposed  a  peace  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  England ;  that  not?athstanding  the  Protector  being 
convinced  that  he  ought  to  prefer  our  alliance  to  that  of  France,  and 
finding  that  his  inclinations  were  in  our  favor,  he  had  directed  him  to 
say,  that  moved  by  them  and  other  considerations,  he  desired  to  unite 
himself  with  your  Majesty,  rather  than  with  the  Most  Christian  King. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  account,  that 
if  England  resolved  upon  an  open  war  with  France,  the  English  peo- 
ple would  bear  with  great  discontent  the  consequent  burden  of  imposts 
and  taxes ;  that  they  were  already  irritated,  even  when  the  war  was 
necessary,  as  was  that  which  has  hitherto  been  going  on;  and  if  these 
taxes  were  continued  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war  undertaken  wan- 
tonly, and  which,  so  far  from  being  useful,  would  be  rather  injurious, 
because  of  the  interruption  which  it  would  cause  to  commercial  rela- 
tions, it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  your  Majesty  should  bear 
the  -expense,  and  be  prepared  with  sums  of  money  to  the  required 
amount.  Should  your  Majesty  consent  to  this,  the  Protector  was  re- 
solved upon  declaring  war  against  France,  and  giving  a  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  He  (the  Secretary  of  State),  then  asked 
what  sums,  in  my  opinion,  your  Majesty  would  be  disposed  to  place 
at  the  service  of  the  Protector.  I  answered,  that  my  proposal  was 
simply  this — ^that  your  Majesty  and  the  Commonwealth  should  com- 
/bine  in  making  war  on  France ;  in  which  case  both  parties  alike  should 
furnish  supplies  to  the  Prince  of  Cond4;  because  it  was  just  and  rea- 
sonable that  the  advantages  being  likely  to  be  equal  the  expenses 
should  be  borne  in  common,  and  that  if  all  the  charges  of  the  war 
were  to  fall  on  your  Majesty  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  them, 
your  Majesty  already  h«ving  to  provide  for  so  many  other  affairs. 
However,  I  said,  that  before  giving  a  definite  reply,  I  should  desire  to 
be  informed  what  sum  the  Protector  expected  to  receive  from  us.  The 
Secretary  of  State  persisted  in  saying  that  it  was  I  who  should  deter- 
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mine  how  nmoh  yovr  Majesty  would  eoolrilmie.  I  deoliaed  to  ny, 
in  order  to  gain  tinte,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  consnlt  the  Aroh- 
duke,  and  wait  his  orders  in  reply.  I  dwelt  upon  the  great  advantages 
whioh  wonld  result  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  if  your  Majesty 
would  bind  yonrself  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France,  without  the 
consent  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  it  might 
so  happen,  that  we  should  be  forced  to  continue  the  war  solely  for  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  your  Majesty  should  have  already 
attained  all  your  own  objects.  The  consequence  would  be  a  very  oon- 
siderable  expenditure,  and  it  would  then  certainly  be  the  ease  that  the 
English  Commonwealth  would  carry  on  the  war  for  its  own  advantage 
and  at  its  own  cost.  These  were  my  remarks ;  bat  as  their  object  is 
to  avoid  outlay,  and  to  accompli^  their  purposes  at  the  expense  of 
others,  they  do  not  display  any  inclination  to  the  measure  which  this 
negotiation  aims  at,  namely,  that  the  Protector  alone  should  declare 
war  against  France,  and  support  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  Evidently  their 
design  is  to  obtain  from  your  Majesty,  for  Hie  Protector,  sums  of  money 
sufficiently  ample  to  cover  the  expenses  as  well  of  this  year,  as  of  all 
others  during  which  the  war  may  continue. 

The  Secretaiy  of  State  further  observed  that,  as  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
was  not  a  sovereign,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  in  obtaining  a  guarantee  that  he  would  not  oome  to 
terms  with  his  King.  To  this,  I  replied,  that  in  affairs  of  such  a  na- 
ture, one  should  not  calculate  too  strictly ;  the  Prince  of  Cond^  is  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  great  reputation,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was 
almost  indispensable  to  his  party  in  fVrance,  because  he  was  a  prince 
of  the  blood  and  possessed  many  privileges  in  the  realm,  there  was  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  treat  with  him.  Nevertheless,  to  satisfy  the 
Protector  on  this  point,  the  way  would  be  to  make  a  treaty  with  your 
Majesty,  and  include  in  it  the  Prince  of  Cpnd^  as  your  Majesty's  ally. 
To  Hiis,  the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  to  assent  If  the  prince 
should  be  enabled  to  re-establish  his  party  in  Guienne  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  help  of  your  Majesty  and  England,  and  to  consolidate  its 
power,  he  would  be  able  to  cause  great  embarrassments  to  France,  and 
80  fuvnish  your  Majesty  with  the  oppprtunity  of  recovering  the  places 
in  possession  of  the  enemy  in  Spain  and  Flanders.  If,  in  order  to 
make  this  effort,  resources  could  be  procured,  we  should  have  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  our  object;  for  your  Ma- 
jesty being  allied  with  England  we  should  be  sure  to  succeed.  Holland 
would  have  to  think  of  new  enterprises ;  Portugal  could  not  hope  to 
subsist  without  the  assistance  of  England  and  France,  and  would  de- 
mand peace — a  peace  advantageous  to  us,  which  once  made  could  -be 
assured  by  the  mutual  obligation  that  its  permanency  should  be  pro- 
4ieoted  by  4he  arms  of  one  party  and  the  other,    ^ut  if  resources  can- 
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not  be  obtained^  the  consequence  will  be  an  exposure  to  the  inconye* 
niences  and  penis  of  an  opposite  state  of  things;  for  France  is  making 
every  effort,  and  offers  terms  which  can  never  be  realized,  in  order  to 
exclude  us  from  this  alliance,  and  to  unite  itself  with  England.  I  have 
sent  this  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  Flanders,  but  as  they  do  not 
there  possess  the  means^  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  without  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  authorize  their  venturing  upon  any  offers  of  money,  I 
do  not  expect  much  ft'om  the  answer  in  that  quarter;  it  will  then  be 
necessary  that  your  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  order  that  a  prompt 
decision  should  bo  come  to  upon  the  seveifal  points  touched  upon  in 
this  despatch,  and  that  I  should  be  informed  of  the  result  by  every 
means  of  communication  possible,  seeing  how  grave  the  conjuncture  is. 
Even  this  very  day,  envoys  have  arrived  hete  from  Holland,  charged 
to  urge  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peao^ ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  do  their  utmost  that  it  should  include  the  King  of  France. 
Bordeaux,  his  envoy  here,  has  recently  received  letters  of  credence, 
accrediting  him  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  with  orders  to  con- 
gratulate the  Protector,  and  assist  in  the  instances  of  Holland,  that  the 
King  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  more  intimate 
alliance  established ;  the  only  event  which  Can  prevent  this  union  is 
the  success  of  the  negotiation  between  your  Majesty  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  England. 

May  God  preserve  your  Majesty,  &c. 

ni.  t&B  ARCHDUKE  LEOPOLD  TO  KINO  PHILIP  IV. 

Brusrsels,  21  March,  1664. 

S.  R.  M.  (Sacra  Eegia  Majestos)  :  Don  Alonzo  De  Cardefilas  has 
informed  me  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  England^  and  has  entreated 
me  to  decide  upon  the  sum  which  your  Majesty  would  give  to  assist 
the  English,  in  case  they  declared  war  against  France ;  as  his  letter 
is  forwarded  to-day,  your  Majesty  will  find  therein  the  details  of  the 
affair  which  he  treats  of;  as  for  myself,  I  have  made  to  him  the 
communication,  which  your  Majesty  will  find  in  the  copy  of  the  letter 
despatched  herewith. 

The  English,  it  is  true,  do  not  declare  war,  in  the  interest  of  your 
Majesty  exclusively ;  but,  as  the  results  will  be  most  advantageous  to 
your  Majesty,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  not  to  assist  them  upon 
this  ocoasicMi.  I  felt  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  support  in 
money^  for  the  considerations  stated  in  the  letter  addressed  to  your 
Majesty;  may  it  please  your  Majesty  to  attribute  my  having  done  so 
to  my  zeal  for  the  interests  of  your  Majesty,  which  is  the  sole  object 
of  all  my  care. 
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IV.  AUG.  NAVARRO  TO  DON  ALONZO  BE  CARBESAS. 

Brussels,  21  March^  1664. 

I  HAVE  communicated  to  his  Highness  the  letter  written  to  me 
bj  your  Excellency,  and  the  affair  is  of  such  a  nature  that  his 
Highness  would  have  desired  to  receive  orders  from  his  Majesty  before 
adopting  any  resolution,  or,  at  least,  that  your  Excellency,  on  making 
your  report,  had  accompanied  with  your  formal  opinion,  expressed 
with  that  completeness  and  lucidity  which  are  habitual  to  you;  but 
as  his  Highness  cannot  await  orders,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  he  has  ordered 
me  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  he  is  fully  aware  how  important 
it  would  be  to  have  the  Protector  on  our  side,  not  only  inas&r  as  the 
Dutch  are  concerned  (for  their  pride  would  be  humbled  if  we  were  to 
unite  with  England),  but,  because,  if  England  would  engage  to  declare 
war  against  France,  we  should  be  sure  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  peace, 
and  by  this  means  we  should  escape  the  danger  of  seeing  the  fleets  of 
the  two  commonwealths  on  their  way  to  the  Indies.  It  would  also  be 
no  small  advantage  to  remove  the  Prince  of  Conde  from  those  pro- 
vinces, where  his  assistance  was  burdensome  to  us  as  it  is  unreliable. 
All  these  considerations,  added  to  those  which  your  Excellency  ad- 
duces, based  on  the  knowledge  which  you  have  of  the  mercenary 
character  of  England,  would  induce  his  Highness  to  send  pecuniary 
assistance  for  the  purpose  which  is  proposed,  if  his  Highness  had  any 
money  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  want  of  funds  which  ^we  experience 
here  is,  in  truth,  very  great,  and  the  expenses  which  we  have  to  meet 
are  numerous  and  unavoidable.  Nevertheless,  his  Highness  thinks 
we  should  not  allow  the  favorable  opportunity  to  escape,  which  is 
offered  us  by  the  good  inclination  of  the  Protector  to  thwart  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  French;  for  whether  they  be  included  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  or  whether  they  conclude  one  on  their  own  account 
with  the  Protector,  our  affairs  would  be  compromised  in  either  case, 
and  they  would  be  delivered  from  their  apprehensions.  It  is  admitted 
that  we  must  absolutely  assist  the  English  Government  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  but  we  doubt  whether  we  could  fulfil  our 
engagements  with  certainty,  especially  as  we  know  how  punctually  the 
English  will  expect  to  receive  the  supplies,  and  how  little  we  can  ob- 
tain from  Spain.  In  case  we  should  decide  on  offering  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Protector,  we  must  not  retrench  the  allowance  already 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  or,  at  all  events,  nothing  must  be  said 
about  it  beforehand. 

His  Highness  is  of  opinion  that  your  Excellency  might  offer  the 
Protector,  in  case  he  would  declare  war  against  France,  fifty  thousand 
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crowDS  a  month,  payable  at  St.  Sfebalstiaiif  to  the  person  appointed  io 
receive  it  by  the  Protector ;  the  first  offer  should  be  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  crowns;  for,  although,  as  I  have  just  informed  your 
Excellency,  we  have  no  orders  here  to  do  so,  yet,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  French  may  conclude  theiir  treaty  in  one  way  or  another,  his 
Highness  thinks  that,  if  your  Excellency  |oes  so  ht,  the  negotiatioii 
will  be  rendered  more  easy,  and  the  English  will  prove  more  accom- 
modating, as  they  will  prefer  an  alliance  with  His  Majesty,  from  whom 
they  will  receive  subsidies,  to  the  deceitful  promises  of  Fhince.  Your 
Excellency  will  use  this  latitude  With  your  habitual  prudence,  which 
his  Highness  hopes  will  meet  with  the  greatest  success  in  this  nego- 
tiation. By  the  same  course,  his  Hiehness  will  send  a  full  account  of 
the  whole  affair  to  his  Majesty,  that  ne  may  deign  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  the  payment  of  the  money  iii  question.  May  God 
keep  your  Excellency ! 

v.— OPINION  OF  THE  SPANISH  COUNCIL  OF  StATE  ON  tHU  CON- 
TENTS OF  THRtE  LETTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  NEGOTIATIONS 
PENDING  WITH  CROMWELL. 

Madrid,  AprU  12,  1654. 

The  Council  met  in  pUno,  and  was  attended  by  the  Marquis  de  Leganes,  the 
Duke  de  Medina  at  las  Torres,  the  Marquis  de  Valparaise,  the  Marquis  de 
Velada,  the  Count  de  PeBaranda,  Don  Melchior  de  Boija,  and  the  Count 
d'OSate. 

In  the  margin,  these  words  are  written  in  the  King's  hand :  **  Let  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council  of  State  be  acted  upon ;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  be  sent  to  Cromwell,  and  the  period  of  its  payment, 
I  have  ordered  Don  Luis  de  Haro  to  write  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias  to 
inform  him  in  what  measure  this  assistance  can  be  afforded ;  in  other  re- 
spects, I  fully  appreciate  all  the  Council  states  on  the  subject  of  the  advan- 
tages and  importance  of  this  affair.*' 

Sire  :  The  Council  met  to-day  in  plena,  as  your  Majesty  had  or- 
dained, and  took  cognizance  of  two  letters  from  Don  Alonzo  de  Carde* 
fias,  dated  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  March,  and  also  of  one  letter  from 
bis  lordship  the  archduke,  dated  on  the  21st  of  March.  In  all  these 
letters,  reports  are  given  of  the  interviews  which  Don  Alonzo  has  had 
with  Cromwell  in  reference  to  the  alliance  between  yoar  Majesty  and 
tbe  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  well  as  with  Cromwell  himself;  of 
the  manner  in  which  Don  Alonzo  made  this  proposition  to  Cromwell; 
bow  Cromwell  received  it  with  great  eagerness;  how  it  was  agreed 
'  that  he  should  send  Don  Alonzo  an  answer  by.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  be  afterwards  did;  and  how  he  consented  to  conclude  an 
allianoe  with  your  Majesty  in  the  form  proposed  by  Don  Alonzo,  with- 
out agreeing  himself  to  determine  the  sums  which  he  would  desire  to 
VOL,  n.— 83 
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obtain  from  your  Majesty  by  way  of  8iib»dy.     His  Htglmess  the 
archduke,  on  his  part,  in  the  letter  which  Secretary  Augustus  Navarro 
wrote  by  his  order  to  Don  Alonzo,  has  stated  that,  if  Cromwell  would 
declare  war  against  France,  Spain  would  give  him  fifty  thousand 
crowns  a  month,  payable  at  St.  Sebastian,  and  that  the  first  offer 
should  be  thirty  or  forty  thousand  crowns.     His  Highness  further 
observes,  in  his  letter  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  oonclusion  of  such  an  alliance  are  so  great  that, 
he  thinks  it  impossible  to  refuse  to  grant  this  assistance  to  Cromwell. 
The  Council  discussed  this  question  at  some  length,  regarding  it  as 
the  most  important  that  could  present  itself  at  any  time,  and  more 
especially  under  existing  circumstances,  for  in  the  present  position  of 
your  Majesty's  affairs  in  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  which   threaten   them,  this  alliance  of  your 
Majesty  with  the  English  would  be  a  means  of  safety;  and  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  their  part  against  France,  made  on  such  conditions  as 
might  be  agreed  upon,  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  English 
themselves,  not  only  because  their  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of 
the  French,  but  also  because  of  the  residence  of  King  Charles  in 
France,  which  King  Charles  will  always  seek  to  recover  the  throne  of 
England,  in  which  the  French  will  not  fail  to  assist  him  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit.      It   should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
however  costly  this  alliance  may  be,  it  will  not  be  more  so  than  the 
efforts  which  your  Majesty  will  have  to  make  to  defend  your  kingdoms 
and  states.     The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  Council  see  in  the  way 
of  this  negotiation  is  the  want  of  resources;  for  it  will  be  absolutely 
indispensable  scrupulously  to  fulfil  towards  Cromwell  all  the  stipula- 
tions that  may  be  agreed  on ;  if  this  were  not  done,  and  if  we  appeared 
to  distrust  him,  we  should  furnish  him  with  reasons  for  a  rupture — ^a 
contingency  to  which  it  is  most  important  not  to  give  rise;  and  it 
would  certainly  occur  if  we  did  not  fulfil  our  engagements  tpwards 
him,  for  the  English  are  very  exact  and  very  avaricious.     Having 
carefully  considered  all  these  things,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  his  letters  should  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  Don  Alonzo,  that  he  should  be  most  specially  thanked  for 
having  made  this  proposition  to  Cromwell,  as  well  as  for  the  discera- 
ment  and  prudence  with  which  he  made  it,  and  that  he  should  be 
recommended  to  continue  the  negotiation,  without  allowing  it  to  drop 
for  a  moment.     Answers  to  the  same  effect  should  be  sent  to  both  the 
archduke  and  Don  Alonzo,  stating  that  much  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  Cromwell  expects  to  receive  large  sums  to  make 
war  against  France.    When  two  States  conclude  a  league  and  alliance, 
each  should  contribute  to  it  as  far  as  it  is  itself  concerned,  according 
to  the  interests  which  it  has  at  stake  in  the  country  where  the  war  is 
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to  be  carried  on;  but  EDgland  has  great  interest  at  stake  in  France^ 
not  only  on  account  of  pretensions  which  date  from  past  ages,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  residence  in  France  of  King  Charles,  who  is  pro- 
tected by  that  country  and  by  the  King  of  France,  whom  the  English 
ought  to  trust  neither  now,  nor  at  any  time;  nevertheless,  your 
Majesty  permits  (the  Archduke)  to  act  liberally,  and  to  offer  as  much 
as  the  fifty  thousand  crowns  which  he  mentions  in  his  letters;  more- 
over, the  nSaiT  being  so  important,  and  calculated,  if  it  should  succeed, 
to  lead  to  such  fortunate  and  valuable  results,  both  to  the  English 
and  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  a  sum 
of  ten  thousand  crowns  a  month,  more  or  less;  as  soon  as  the  galleons 
are  arrived,  which,  if  it  please  Gk)d,  will  be  during  the  course  of  June, 
-we  shall  deliver  to  the  consul  at  Cadiz,  or  to  the  person  or  persons 
provided  with  the  necessary  powers  from  the  Parliament  and  the  Pro- 
tector, two  or  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  bars  of  silver.  In 
making  this  communication  to  the  Archduke,  your  Majesty  will  deign 
to  inform  his  Highness  of  the  order  which  will  be  sent  to  Don  Alonzo, 
and  of  the  offers  which  he  is  authorized  to  make,  in  order  that  his 
Highness  may  limit  or  extend  them  as  he  may  think  fit;  adding  that 
he  must  always  strive  to  pull  in  his  purse  strings,  and  to  offer  as  little 
as  possible,  that  the  conditions  may  be  more  easily  performed  on  the 
part  of  your  Majesty. 

The  Council  are  likewise  of  opinion  that  we  should  send  thirty 
thousand  crowns  to  Don  Alonzo  at  once,  in  order  that,  with  such  a 
sum  at  his  disposal,  he  may  treat  and  secure  the  favor  of  his  friends, 
and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  conciliate  in 
order  to  bring  this  alliance  to  a  satisfactory  termination  and  to  hasten 
it  as  much  as  possible,  by  employing  to  this  end  all  his  discernment, 
prudence,  and  address.  He  should  also  be  recommended  to  inform 
the  Archduke  of  all  he  does,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  advice. 
In  any  case,  the  Council  would  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  orders 
sent  to  Don  Alonzo^  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  observations  thereon,  if 
occasion  required. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  de  las  Torres,  while  agreeing  with  all  that 
has  already  been  decided,  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  allow  such 
an  opportunity  as  the  present  to  escape,  for  uniting  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  and  the  Protector,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Don 
Alonzo,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  should  make  all  imaginable 
efforts  to  perform  the  engagements  we  might  contract,  even  should  it 
be  necessary  to  attempt  impossibilities;  for  nothing  less  is  at  stake,  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  than  the  security  of  the  Realms  and 
States  of  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  possessions  of  your  Majesty's 
great  vassals,  who  should  all,  as  in  duty  bound,  assist  you^  to  their 
utmost  power;  to  fulfil  this  duty. 
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The  opisioii  of  the  Dolce  is,  that  in  order  to  eoneliide  this  aftir  as 

quioklj  as  possible,  Don  AIodzo  should  even  offer  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  a  month;  for  when  we  consider  the  dangers  which  are  to  be 
feared  for  this  monarchy,  in  its  present  state^  this  sum  does  not  ap- 
pear to  him  exorbitant. 

The  Marquis  de  Yelada,  also  agreeing  with  what  has  been  deter- 
mined, adds,  that  the  sum  which  the  Archduke  has  empowered  Don 
Alonzo  to  offer,  and  even  twice  that  amount,  should  be  employed  to 
obtain  the  object  now  desired;  for  if  once  your  Majesty  is  allied  with 
England,  you  will  no  longer  have  to  send  such  large  supplies  to  Flan- 
ders, Italy,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal.  We  should  also  consider  the 
condition  in  which  we  should  be  ^aced,  if  we  allowed  audi  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.  To  attain  this  object,  the  Marquis  offers  all  the 
capital  he  possesses,  and  declares  that  he  could  wish  it  were  more  con- 
siderable, that  he  might  lay  it  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  as  he  now  lays 
what  he  has.  / 

The  Count  d'Oiiate  said  that,  even  if  we  should  not  afterwards  keep 
all  our  promises  to  Cromwell,  he  would  not  the  less  continue,  on  his 
part,  to  perform  all  he  had  agreed  to  do,  no  less  on  account  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  whole  affair,  than  on  account  of  the  measures  which 
will  have  been  taken  by  him  against  the  French;  for  when  once  a 
rupture  between  them  has  been  consummated;  they  will  not  easily 
become  friends  again. 

Your  Majesty  will,,  however,  ordain  whatever  may  seem  good  to 
you  on  this  subject. 
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1— LOUIS  XIV.  TO  CEOMWELL. 

Paris,  21  F^vrier,  1664. 
Mq^sieub  le  Pbot^oticuie^  :  J'ai  4iU  inforni^  par  plusieurs  let- 
tres  du  S*"  de  Bordeaux  et  plus  partjculi^rement  us^i^  par  le  retour 
dtt  S'  de  Baas  des  bonnes  dispositions  oik  vous  vous  troi^ves  afin 
que  Tunion  qui  a  ^t4  au  pass6  entre  la  France  et  TAngleterre 
se  continue.  J'ai  ^t^  auasi  aise  que  vous  pouvez  voua  Fimaginer 
des  diligences  qui  sont  faites  pour  que  les  affaires  fussent  de  telle 

sorte  6tablies  que  la  fortune  des  deux  nations  en  filt 

Et  oomme  je  vois  que  la  divine  Providence  vous  a  6\eY^  k  la 
grandeur  oil  vous  §tes,  pour  le  bien  de  FAi^gleterre,  TEcosse  et 
Firlande,  j*en  ai  tonte  la  joie  qu'on  pent  en  aycur.     Ce  sera^  des 
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muns  du  S'  de  Bordeaux;  accompagn^  du  S'  de  Baas  que  vous  re- 
cevrez  cette  lettre,  avec  les  assurances  de  ma  parfaite  amiti^  et  des 
ordres  qu'ils  out  de  renouveler  avec  vous  en  la  quality  de  Protecteur 
de  I'Angleterre,  I'Ecosse  et  I'Irlande,  les  anciennes  alliances  qui  ont 
ete  entre  les  m^mes  pays  et  la  France,  d'y  augmenter  et  d'y  diminuer 
ce  qui  sera  reconnu  utile  aux  nations,  de  faire  m^me  un  nouveau 
traits,  s'il  est  jug^  qu'il  flit  de  Tavantage  commun,  et  en  cela  comme 
en  toutes  sortes  de  rencontres  de  vous  faire  connaitre  ce  que  je  d^f^re 
k  yos  sentiments.  II  ne  me  reste  qu'k  vous  prier  de  prendre  enti^re 
cr^nce  aux  cboses  qui  vous  seront  r^p^t^  de  ma  part  par  eux  et  de 
croire  que  c'est  du  fond  de  mon  coeur  que  je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous  ait, 
M'  le  Protecteur,  en  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde. 

n.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  2  Mars,  1654. 
Monsieur  :  J'ai  regu  aujourd^hui  les  deux  lettres  que  vous  m'avez 
fait  rhonneur  de  m'^orire  les  21  et  25  du  mois  pass^,  avec  oelle  du  roi, 
dans  laquelle  je  vous  qu'il  plait  k  Sa  Majesty  me  confier  la  n^gociacioh 
du  trait^  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre,  avec  la  quality  d'ambassa- 
deur,  que  je  reconnais  au-dessus  de  mon  m^rite  mais  non  pas  de  mon 
z^le  et  de  ma  fid^lit^  pour  son  service;  et  aussi  ses  intentions  tant  sur 
les  ouvertures  qui  me  peuvent  ^tre  faites  de  la  part  de  M'  le  Pro- 
tecteur quo  sur  les  titres  dont  je  dois  remplir  mes  pouvoira.  Les  avis 
qui  m'avaient  ^t4  donnas  par  Fordre  pr^o^ent  de  cette  resolution,  me 
portent,  pour  ne  point  perdre  un  moment  de  temps  qui  maintenant 
semble  assez  favorable,  k  demander  audience  au  Secretaire  du  Conseil, 
sous  pretexte  de  lui  en  faire  part,  afin  de  decouvrir  avec  quels  termes 
M'  le  Protecteur  d^sirer  ait  que  Sa  Majesty  le  trait&t,  et  aussi  pour  le 
eonvier  de  vouloir  entrer  en  traits,  tandis  que  je  me  disposerais  de 
prendre  la  quality  d'ambassadeur.  Employant  toutes  les  raisons  qui 
le  pouvaient  persuader,  sur  le  premier,  il  ne  voulut  point  s^expliquer 
autrement  sinon  que  son  Altesse  avait  I'autorite  souveraine  et  aussi 
grande  que  les  rois,  et  que  c'^tait  k  nous  d'en  user  comme  nous  le 
jngerions  k  propos.  N^anmoins  apr^s  Favoir  bien  press^,  il  me  pro- 
mit  un  edaircissement  plus  particnlier  dans  peu  de  jours.  Sur  Fautre 
point  de  mon  discours,  il  me  dit  ne  pouvoir  rien  ajoflter  k  ce  qu'il 
m'avait  fait  savoir  autrefois,  et  que  buit  jours  de  plus  ou  de  moins 
n'etaient  pas  considerables.  Depuis  cette  conversation  un  bomme  qui 
se  m§le  d'intrigue  m'est  venu  trouver  et  m'a  voulu  faire  entendre  que 
le  terme  defrhre  serait  bien  agr^able;  et  comme  la  lettre  du  roi  ne  me 
permet  pas  d'aller  si  avant,  j'avais  r^solu  de  cbercber  la  r^ponse  du 
dit  Sieur  Secretaire,  crainte  qu'elle  ne,  fut  conforme  k  ce  discours. 
Mais  il  a  rencontre  mon  Interpr^te  cette  apr^tnee,  et  Fa  oonvie  de 
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Jl'ftlkr  Toir  oe  soiry  dMnnt  Fentreteiiir  mr  ce  qoe  je  Ini  B,rm  dit 
Ainsi  peat-Stre  avant  la  cl6tare  de  la  pr^nte,  je  pourrais  §tre  infonn^ 
des  pr^tentioDS  de  son  Altesse ;  et  crainte  qu'elles  ne  s'accordasaent 
pas  k  mes  ordres^  j'ai  douii^  chared  k  moo  Secretaire,  si  on  lai  te- 
moigne  d^sirer  le  litre  de/r^re,  qu  il  r^ponde  de  soi-mSme  que  les  pon- 
yoirs  m'ont  6t6  envoj^,  o&n  d'avoir  un  pr^tezte  pour  me  wpenser  de 
donner  cette  quality.  Quant  k  celle  d' Altesse  et  de  Sei^eur^  d^  le 
oommenoeineat  de  saproolamation^  le  MaStre  dea  C^r^momes  et  depois 
k  Secretaire  da  Oonseil  se  sont  ezpliqads  asses  precisement,  qa'elle  ne 
dewt  point  §tre  mise  en  question ;  et  m'etant  inform^  de  la  manito 
dont  en  a  use  rambaasadeur  d'Espsgne  et  les  deputes  de  HoUande,  je 
n'ai  pu  en  tirer  ancun  ^olaircissementy  paioeque  Tun  a  parU  en  latin, 
et  Fantre  dans  sa  langne  dont  les  termes  n  ont  pas  la  mime  }broe. 
Mais  sans  doute  oette  question  se  videra,  paroequ'il  sera  difficile  de  se 
dispenser  de  la  quality  de  eousin.  Je  t&cherai  de  r^gler  le  tout  k  la 
satisSnc^n  du  <U^  Si^wr  Protecteur,  sans  n^anmoins  outre  passer  les 
bomes  qui  me  sont  prescrites.  Je  veuz  croire  que  ce  n'est  pas  aenle- 
sient  pour  m'engager  d'user  dea  termes  les  plus  nonoraUeSi  nuusi  plu- 
t6^  par  un,  veriiSt^le  des«ein  de  bien  yivre  a^o  la  France^  que  depuis 
deux  jours  un  des  amis  de.  M'  le  Proteo|eur  m'a  ^i\  qu'il  dti^it  eniiW 
ment  dispose  k  raccommodementy  que  la  sei^le  difficult^  q^i  s'j  pour- 
rait  trottver  serait  sur  le  dedommagemei^t,  mais  qu'elle  f^  surmonterait 
avec  pen  de  choses  en  e£kt  et  beauoonp  en  apparence,  Quelquea  mi- 
sisires  ont  parie  dans  U  m^me  esprit,  et  preseutemeut  li^  yoiz  publique 
i;ie  permet  pas  d'en  douter.  Je  crois  que  les  interit^  particulieKS  de 
M' le  Protecteur  en  seront  des  principauz  motifs.  Us  n'iront  paa  nean* 
moini^  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  jusques  k  uue  liaison  oonlve  TEspagne.  Le 
Chevidier  Digby  m'a  fidi  piirt  d'une  conversation  qu'il  %  eu  depuis  pen 
avec  M'  le  Protecteur,  dont  les  sentiments  lui  ont  paru  tr^  favoiables 
t)0ur  la  France.  II  m'assure  n'avoir  oublie  a^ucune  consideration  qui 
le  puisse  oonfirmer  en  cette  bonne  volonte,  ct  qu'il  continuen^  d'en  user 
de  meme  quand  les  occasions  s'en  presentoont,  toute  son  ambition 
n'etant  que  de  se  rendre  ^greable  en  France  par  quelque  service.  Je 
ne  sais  si  cette  grande  disposition  qui  parait  k  raccommodeipeut  est 
la  cause  du  voyage  des.  Sieurs  Barri^re  et  CugmK^.  Us  sent  {Murtis  oe 
matin  s^s  pretezte  d'aller  k  ^une  foire  pour  Flandre,  apr^  avoir  pris 
conge  de  M**  le  Protecteur,  le  premier  faisant  esperer  son  re  tour  ^ceuz 
de  son  parti  devant  P^ues  et  Tautre  de  servir  dans  I'armee  de  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince.  Ce  pourrait  §tre  aussi  k  cause  de  la  maladie  du  Sieur 
de  MazeroUes  qui  n'a  pu  passer  Douvres.  Un  de  sa  oompagnie  nomme 
lApiMfelle  est  ici  reste  fort  malade.  Au  milieu  de  toutes  ces  belles 
apparences,  quelques  uns  ne  laissent  pas  de  me  vouloir  persuader  que 
ies  desseiDs  aici  sont  doubles,  que  Fon  espere  toujours  quelque  chose 
de  ceux  de  la  religion,  et  que  le  medecin  Ecossais  nomme  Maums  qui 
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^lait  id  yenUf  il  y  a  trois  on  quake  mois,  de  la  part  de  quelqnes  nns, 
B'^n  4tait  retourn^  k  Nimes  et  quo  Ton  aurait  de  fies  nouTelles  chez  le 
Sienr  VignoUes.  On  m'a  m^me  marqu^  quelques  maisons  ou  il  ft 
pass4;  mais  oomme  Fauteur  de  cet  avis  n'est  pas  bien  certain,  je  re- 
mets  d'ea  envojer  un  memoire  jusques  k  ce  qu'il  ait  6t6  trouy^  k  pro- 
pos  d'approfondir  cette  mati^re 

.    in.—M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BEIENNE. 

Lon^res,  5  Mara,  >664. 
Lb  dit  S'  SecrdtaiTOy  apn^  en  avoir  oommuniqa^  k  8.  A.  m*^ 
erivit  hies  an  soir  qu'elle  estrerait  en  con^renee  priT^,  anssitdt  que 
je  lui  anrais  communique  k  lettre  de  or^ance;  k  quoi  j'ai  satisfait  eette 
aprds^n^,  lui  en  enroyant  une  oopie  dans  laquelle  je  me  sois  sefvi 
da  terme  de  coustn.  C'est  le  moiadre  dont  Fon  pent  so  servir  pour  le 
■atis&irs;  enoore  n'est-il  pas  siSkr  d'y  r^ussir  apr^  ce  qui  ma  41^  d^ 
dar^  sur  oe  sujet.  Mais  eorame  la  lettre  de  S.  M.  me  present  ces 
bomes,  j'ai  affects  de  ne  point  lea  ^ndre,  pour  ne  te  pas  engager  eon- 
ire  son  intration.  Je  dois  savoir  domain  si  eette  suaeription  n'aura 
pdint  r^oidi  le  ddsir  qu'il  t^moigne  avoir  de  traitor  promptement. 


lY.—M.  D£  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE.BRIENNEw 

Londres,  10  Mars,  1654. 
MoNSHSXJR :  Je  me  donnai  Fhonneur  de  vous  ^rire  par  le  dernier  or- 
dinaire, que  j^avais  envoys  au  Secretaire  du  Conseil  copie  de  mes  Icttres 
de  cr^ance,  sur  ce  qu'il  m'assClrait  que  Monsieur  le  Protecteur,  apr^s 
en  avoir  eu  communication,  entrerait  en  conference.  Mais,  comme  la 
suscrrption  n'a  pas  r^pondu  fl  son  attente,  le  dit  secretaire  me.  manda 
avant-hier  que  nous  nous  verrions  aujourd'hui,  et  qu'il  s'expliquerait 
plus  particmi^rement  sur  ce  sujet ;  par  son  discours,  je  juge  que  son 
Altesse,  n'etant  pas  traitee  du  titre  de  Frhre,  n'en  voudra  point 
d'autres  que  celui  de  Seigneur  Protecteur  des  trois  republiques,  et  il 
serait  bien  difficile  de  lui  faire  agreer  celui  de  Monsieur,  apr^s  qu'il  a 
pretendu  aller  de  pair  avec  les  rois,  et  qu'il  refuse  celui  de  CousiUy 
non  par  humilite,  mais  comme  etant  au  dessous  de  lui.  Je  n'insisterai 
pas  beauooup  sur  les  noms,  et  si  mes  raisons  ne  I'ont  pu  persuader  de 
traitor  auparavant  que  je  prenne  la  qualite  publiquement,  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'il  s'y  faille  attacher  davantage,  ni  differer  de  faire  la  demarche 
enti^re,  puisque  Ton  est  venu  si  avant,  pour  6ter  tons  les  pretextes 
capables  de  retarder  le  trait^.     ,    .     .    . 
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v.— tl.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  12  Mars,  1654. 

MoNsiEUTTB :  Devant  qne  de  recevoir  cello  que  voub  m'avez  fait 
rhonnear  de  m'^rire  le  sept  de  ce  mois,  j'avais  r^gl^  aveo  le  Secretaire 
dn  GoDseil  lea  BOficriptions  de  la  lettre  da  roi.  II  me  piopoBa  d'abord 
d'user  des  termes  de  Seigneur  et  AUetm;  je  ne  refnsai  ni  Tun  ni  Fanire, 
et  le  fis  condesoendre  fl  se  contenter  de  Monnmrj  t^mcigiiant  que  Sa 
Majesty  avail  traits  M.  le  Protecieor  de  Ooumu  oomme  plus  honorable, 
titre  qu'il  donne  h,  tons  les  soaverains  qui  ne  prennent  point  le  litre 
de  Roi^  quoiqa'i)8  soient  revdtas  d'une  paiasaaoe  anssi  grande.  Le 
Sieur  Secnr^taire  da  Gonseil  me  fit  ensoite  one  petite  obeervation  sor 
oe  qae  Sa  Majesty  me  qoalifie  ambassadear,  sans  designer  ni  le  liea, 
ni  la  personne  aapr^  de  qui  je  dois  servir;  et  m^me  me  dit  que  ma 
premiere  lettre  de  cr^anoe  an  Parlement  me  donnant  qaalite  d'ambas- 
sadear  de  Savoie,  on  pourrait  pr^tendre  que  celle-ci  Im  serait  relative, 
et  ne  me  donnerait  aucan  titre  en  Angleterre.  Je  t&ohai  de  lui  lever 
tons  oes  scrupules  et  defiances,  et  apr^  qu'il  m'eiit  6t4  toute  esp^rance 
que  son  Altesse  voulfit  entrer  en  traits,  devant  que  j'eusse  pris  pub- 
liquement  quality  d'ambassadeur,  je  demeurai  d'aocord  de  lui  envojer 
le  lendemain  copie  de  mes  lettres  et  de  demander  audience,  h,  quo!  je 
satisfis  d^  hier ;  et  je  viens  de  recevoir  pour  reponse  qu'il  fallait  pas- 
ser par  les  formes,  afin  que  ma  quality  ffit  publique.  C'est-^ire  que 
l*on  m'cnverra  recevoir  k  Greenwich  avec  les  berges  de  FEtat^  qui  me 
conduiront  jusques  h,  la  Tour,  oii  les  carrosses  de  M.  le  Protecteur  se 
trouveront,  et,  comme  lei^  ambassadeurs  de  Hollande  doivent  passer 
devant  et  §tre  trait^s  quelques  jours  par  FEtat,  suivant  les  apparences, 
ma  c^r^monie  ne  se  pourra  fjure  de  sept  ou  huit  jours.  J'aurais  ete 
bien  aise  de  trouver  quelque  ajustement  pour  gagner  temps,  et  aussi 
pour  donner  loisir  k  mon  equipage  d'arriver,  reconnaissant  que  Fon 
est  bien  aise  de  voir  ici  un  peu  d'^lat. 


VI.— CARDINAL  MAZARIN  TO  THE  BARON  DE  BAAS. 

Paris,  le  27  Mars,  1664. 
CoMME  nous  avoQS  eu  avis  de  divers  eudroits  depuis  douse 
heures  que  les  Espagnols  ofFrent  k  M.  le  Protecteur  une  assistance  en 
argent  pour  le  faire  d^larer  centre  nous,  si  M.  FAmbassadeur  et  vous 
jugez  que  pour  disposer  d'autant  plus  facilement  S.  A.  k  rompre  avec 
les  Espagnols,  il  fiit  n^cessaire  de  lui  faire  une  offre  de  cette  nature,  en 
ce  cas,  le  roi  trouve  bon  que  vous  lui  offriez  de  sa  part  trois,  voire 
quatre  cent  mille  ^cus  par  an,  c'est-k-dire  jusques  h,  douze  cent  mille 
livres  de  notre  monnaie,  payables  en  deux  tonnes,  k  Paris  ou  5.  Calais, 


an  cboix  do  sa  dite  A.;  et  k  telle  pergopoe  et  en  telle  mani^  qu'il 
desirera^  soit  en  public,  soit  ea  secret  Et  m^me  si  yous  reconnaissiez 
qu'avec  cent  mille  ecus  de  plus  ou  de  moins,  Taffaire  se  pfit  conolure, 
je  vous  dirai  que  Sa  Majesty  Tapprouvera  aussi.  Ce  sera  a  M.  I'Am- 
bassadeur  et  k  yous  d'aviser  auz  moyens  de  printer  cette  proposition 
plus  agr^ble  et  avec  plus  de  succ^s.  J'esp6re  que  peut-§tre  cela  ne 
sera  pas  n^cessaire  et  que  le  roi  se  pourra  passer  de  faire  oette  d^pense, 
dans  le  mauvais  etat  o^  sont  les  finances;  mais  si  vous  en  yenes  juaque 
1^1  yous  pouyez  dire  hardiment  k  M.  le  Froteotenr  qu'k  la  y^rit^  il  y 
a  en  des  temps  oil  I'abondance  a  ^t^  plus  grande  dans  les  ^ffre^  & 
roi,  mais  anssi  qu'elle  y  a  ^t^  moindre  qu'elle  n'est  h  present,  Biea 
merci,  et  que  je  lui  r^ponds  que  la  somme  qui  lui  sera  promise  lui  sera 
pay4e  ponetuelleipent  dans  les  termes  dont  on  sera  oonyena;  qa'ainsi 
a'il  prend  la  peine  de  Qonsid^rer  de  quelle  fa^on  les  Espagnols  satis- 
font  h,  leors  promesses,  il  reconnaitra  ais^ment  qu'ils  ont  en  perfection 
le  talent  de  sa^oir  embarquer  les  gens,  mais  qu'ils  sont  aussi  en  pos- 
session de  savoir  fort  peu  se  souvenir  de  leur  tenir  parole,  apr^  qu'ils 
les  ont  engages  en  quelque  mauvais  pas,  oroyant  qu'alors  ils  ne  peu- 
vent  plus  leur  ^bapper;  J;4moins  le  traitement  qu'ils  ont  fait  k  la 
maison  de  Savoie,  toutes  les  fois  qu'elle  s'est  embarrass^  aveo  euz, 
oelui  que  le  Due  de  Lorraine  en  a  regu  en  dernier  lieu,  et  celui  qu'ils 
font  depuis  quelque  temps  au  Prince  de  Gond6,  k  qui  ils  ont  promis 
tant  de  millions  pour  lui  faire  prendre  les  armes,  et  k  mesure  qu'ils 
Font  vu  en  ^tat  de  ne  leur  pouvoir  plus  etre  si  utile,  ils  disputent 
m^me  oe  qui  lui  est  n^essaire  pour  subsister ;  et  enfin  tant  d'autres 
exemples  dont  les  bistoires  sont  remplies.  Aussi  leur  m^tbode  n'est 
jamais  de  promettre  rien  par  ann^e,  mais  seulement  par  mois,  dont  le 
pemier  et  quelque  fns  le  second  se  paient  assez  bien,  le  troisitoe 
commence  k  diminuer  et  puis  le  reste  se  r6duit  k  rien.  Et  en  effet  je 
suis  bien  tromp^  si  Tofire  qu'ils  font  k  M.  le  Proteoteur  n'est  de  cette- 
sorte,  c'est-dk-dire  par  mois,  au  lieu  qu'on  trouvera  qu'aveo  nous  il  y  a 
toujours  une  siLret6  tout  entire.  S.  A.  n'a  qu'k  s'informer,  s'il  lui 
platt,  si  aveo  cela  que  les  finances  ci-devant  ont  ^t^  ^puis^es,  comme 
chacun  sait  s'il  est  dA  un  sol  des  subsides  que  le  roi  donnait  k  la  cou- 
ronne  de  SuMe,  .k  la  de  Hesse  k  des  etats,  ni  de  ce 

qui  avait  4^  promis  pour  Tarm^  auxiliaire  d'AUemagne. 

II  est  remis  aussi  k  la  prudence  de  M.  I'Ambassadeur  et  k  la  vdtre 
de  &ire  entendre  doucement  k  M.  le  Protecteur  qu'il  n'est  pas  siir 
que,  venant  k  rompre  avec  la  France,  la  couronne  de  SuMe  se  joignit 
si  volontiers  k  ses  int^rets ;  mais  au  contraire  en  rompaat  avec  TEs- 
pagne,  outre  Tinfaillibilit^  des  progr^s  dont  je  vous.  ai  parl^  par  mon 
m^moire,  il  est  tr^scertain*que  TAngleterre,  TEcosse  et  Flrlande  en 
seront  ravies  comme  leur  ^tant  plus  avantageuz  k  cause  du  commerce 
et  par  une  infinite  d'autres  raisonsf  au  lieu  qu'en  rompant  avec  nouS; 
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3  ne  doit  pus  donter  qn'il  y  ait  beauconp  de  gens,  dans  les  royamncs 
qui  soot  sous  sa  protectioii,  qui  en  marmnreront,  et  ce  sont  des  con- 
siderations assez  essentielles  pour  y  faire  reflexion.  N^nmoins  il  faut 
bien  prendre  garde  k  ne  les  pas  alleguer  par  forme  de  menace,  mais 
par  forme  de  raisonnement,  comme  entrant  dans  ses  int^r^ts,  par  nne 
forte  passion  de  les  voir  unis  avec  les  ndtres,  pour  le  bien  commun  des 
deux  nations. 

Je  crois  qu'on  ne  doit  pas  oublier  de  r6p6ter  bien  souvent  k  M.  le 
Protectenr  qu'une  fois  que  cette  conrronne  sera  engage  oomme  elle 
vent  r^tre,  k  contribner  tout  ce  qui  d^pendra  d'elle  pour  Taffermisse- 
ment  de  sa  dignity  et  cTe  son  pouvoir,  elle  ira  sinc^rement  au  devant 
de  toutes  les  choses  qui  seront  propries  pour  cela;  et  il  n'y  aura  rien 
qui  puisse  arriver  qui  soit  capable  de  16'branler,  ou  de  changer  les 
sentiments  k  regard  de  S.  A.,  laquelle  doit  tenir  pour  infaillible  qu'elle 
ne  renoontrera  pas  dans  les  Espagnols  cette  mani^  d'agir,  qui  est 
tout  k  fait  centre  leur  style  et  leurs  maximes,  en  sorte  que  nonobstant 
toutes  les  promesses  qu'ils  lui  auront  faites,  s'ils  voient  son  autorit4 
s'a&iblir,  il^  toumeront  aussitdt  leurs  n^gociations  du  c5te  de  ceux 
qui  traviulleront  k  sa  destruction,  croyant  qu'alors  leur  amiti^  leur 
sera  plus  utile  que  la  sienne. 

VII.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  23  ATiil,  1654. 
(Je  dois  vous  ^laircir)  du  doute  que  je  croyais  avoir  lev^  par  quel- 
qu'une  de  mes  pr^dentes  touchant  la  suscription  des  lettres  du  Koi 
k  M.  le  Protecteur.  II  a  refus^  le  titre  de  Cousin,  et  s'est  contents, 
dans  toutes  les  deux  d^p^ches,  de  celui  de  M.  le  Protecteur  de  la  R4- 
publique  d'Angleterre,  Ecosse  et  Irlande. 
Celui  de  frhre  ettt  ^t^  bien  plus  agr^able. 

VIII.— DRAFT  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  M.  DE  BORDEAUX,  AMBASSA- 
DOR OF  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Paris,  16  JuiUet,  1654. 


Pour  venir  aux  conditions,  Sa  Majesty  voulant  de  plus  en  plus 
faire  connattre  qu'elle  est  sinc^rement  dispose  k  la  conclusion  d'un  bon 
accommodement  avec  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  Fint^resser  en  ce  qui  le 
regarde  personnellement,  et  faisant  fondement  sur  ce  que  le  dit  S'  de 
Bordeaux  mande  que  les  affaires  du  dit  Protecteur  sont  en  si  bon  6tat, 
que  les  cabales  d' Angleterre  ne  servent  qui^  Taffermir,  et  qu'il  n'a  rien  a 
craindredes  royalistes  d'Ecosse  (car  autrement  ce  serait  une  imprudence 
et  un  malheur  pour  nous  de  prendre  ce  parti-ll^  puisque  le  dit  Pro- 
tecteur venant  k  tomber,  nous  nous  attirerions  toute  TAngleterre  pour 
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nous  dtre  unis  avec  lui,  et  ferions  les  affaires  des  Espagnols  que  Ton 
coQsid^rerait  comme  ayant  6t6  ses  cnnemis) :  Sa  Majest^,  dis-je,  en  ce 
cas,  non  senlement  approuve  Toffre  qne,  le  difc  S'  Bordeaux  a  faite  de 
1500  mille  livres^  par  an,  qui  seront  paj^s  dans  les  termes  desquels 
on  convieudra,  et  dont  on  commencera  de  fournir  la  moiti^  cette  ann^e, 
mais  elle  lui  donne  encore  pouvoir  de  promettre  qu'elle  donnera  pour 
Tentreprise  de  Dunkerque,  outre  les  4000  chevauz  que  le  S'  de  Baas 
a  offerts,  4000  hommes  de  pied  qui  pourront  faire  une  attaque  k  la 
dite  place,  et  qu'elle  en  assi^gera  quelque  autre  en  m^me  temps, 
pour  y  attirer  les  forces  des  ennemis  et  faciliter  par  ce  moyen  la 
prise  de  Dunkerque ;  ou  si  M.  le  Protecteur  Testime  plus  k  propes, 
que  Sa  Majesty  tiendra  la  campagne  avec  ces  deux  armies,  pour 
tenir  les  Espagnols  en  ^hec  et  les  empdcher  de  faire  la  moindre  ten- 
tative pour  le  secours  de  Dunkerque,  lequel  ^tant  pris  demeurera  k  M. 
le^  Protecteur,  sans  que  le  roi  y  pr^teade.quoique  ce  soit :  et  il  semble 
que  ce  ne  sera  pas  un  mauvais  commencement  et  pen  avautageux  k 
TAngleterre  et  k  M.  le  Protecteur  en  particulier  de  lui  remettre  une 
place  de  cette  importance;  on  dit  lui  remettre  parcequ'on  ue  pr^voit 
aucune  difficult^  k  en  faire  la  oonqukte,  quand  mSme  M.  le  Protecteur 
ne  ferait  d^barquer  pour  cela  que  six  mille  hommes  de  pied  et  n'y 
emploierait  que  quinze  ou  vingt  frigates  et  quelques  petites  barques 
pour  Tapprocher  de  la  terre  et  emp^her  que  la  place  ^tant  une  fois 
bloqu^  par  mer,  il  ne  pfit  plus  y  entrer  personne. 

II  semblerait  fort  juste  que  mous  demandassions  de  Targent  pour 
faciliter  aux  Anglais  une  semblable  conqu^te.  Et  cependant  nous  leur 
en  offrons,  mais  encore  un  corps  de  troupe  pour  les  aider  k  la  faire,  et 
d'employer  toute  notre  arm6e  pour  tenir  cependant  en  ^hec  celle  des 
ennemis  et  Femp^her  de  secourir  la  place. 
^^  Apr^  cela,  on  laisse  k  penser  ce  qu'on  pourra  dire  de  M.  le  Pro- 
tecteur, s'il  refuse  de  recevoir  750  mille  livres  cette  ann^  et  d'avoir 
Dunkerque,  sans  que  cela  remp§che  de  faire  en  mime  temps  tons  les 
progr^  qu'H  youdra  aux  Indes,  et  de  prendre  s'il  vent  les  deux  flottes 
qui  doivent  arriver  en  Espagne  dans  le  mois  d'Aofit,  k  quoi  le  roi 
prendra  part,  si  le  dit  Protecteur  le  d^ire,  et  pour  cet  effet,  Sa  Majesty 
fera  joindre  une  escadre  de  10  ou  12  vaisseaus  aux  sienx. 

Et  quand  mime  il  faudrait  au  delk  des  dits  1500  mille  livres  et  si 
le  Sieur  de  Bordeaux  voit  jour  k  pouvoir  conclure  en  se  reli*chant 
jusqu'k  six  cent  mille  dcus  par  an  k  Tavenir,  lesquels  seront  payis 
ponctuellement  de  quatre  en  quatre  mois,  le  roi  lui  en  donne  le  pouvoir 
et  miine  de  promettre  aussi  trois  cent  mille  ^cus  pour  cette  ann^e-ci, 
dont  les  deux  tiers  seront  pav^s  comptant  apr^  la  signature  du  traits, 
et  Fautre  au  premier  jcur  de  D^mbre  prochain.  Sa  Majesty  s'assfiro 
cependant  qu'ilm  ^nagera  bien  ce  pouvoir,  et  qu'il  ne  I'epuisera  qu'en 
cas  de  n^cessit^  et  qu'il  voie  de  ne  pouvoir  faire  mieux. 

On  se  contentera  pour  le  reste  de  cette  ann^,  en  ex^utant  d^s  k 
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pr^nt  de  noire  part  ce  que  nous  promettrotispoiirle  desseiii  de  Dan* 
kerqae,  que  les  Anglais  fassent  la  guerre  par  mer  coutre  lea  Espagnola, 
et  nous  donnent  quelque  uombre  de  frigates,  pour  aider,  goit  dans  la 
mer  Mediterran^  soit  ailleurs,  fl  Tex^ution  de  ce  que  nous  pourrions 
entreprendre  contre  eux. 

Pour  les  ann^s  futures^  il  faudra  convenir  du  nombre  de  fr^gatea 
avec  lesquelles  ils  eeront  obliges  de  nous  assister^  et  que  lorsqu'on 
Youdra  entreprendre  quelque  chose  oonjoinCement  par  teh^,  en  Espoage 
ou  en  Flandre,  il  sera  ei^cut^  &  forces  ^gales  et  k  frais  eommuas,  et 
que  les  eonqu^tes  seront  aussi  ^galement  partag^es;  bien  ^tendu  qu'ils 
soient  toujours  oblige  de  nous  assister  tons  les  ans  du  nombre  de  ft^ 
gates  dont  oo  demeurera  d'aocord,  saus  qu'ils  puissent  rien  pr^tendre 
pour  cela  au  del5.  de  six  cent  mille  ^US;  qu'on  donne  pouvoir  au  Sieur 
de  Bordeaux  de  leur  offrir. 

Au  surplus  chacnne  des  parties  jouira  de  eoa  c6t^  de  ses  conqu^tea, 
soit  aux  Indes  oil  les  Anglais  en  pourront  faire  autant  qu'ils  voudront, 
soit  en  tons  les  autres  lieiix  de  la  domination  de  r£spagne  oii  les  forces 
d'un  ohacun  pourront  agir;  et  Toccupation  que  Ton  donnera  ainsi  aux 
Espagnols,  de  tons  c6t^,  sera  un  grand  avantage  pour  fadliter  le  bon 
suceds  de  oe  que  les  uns  et  les  autres  entreprendront. 

Si  M.  le  Protecteur  veut  sans  aocun  d^lai  oonclure  un  bon  aoeom- 
modcment  et  se  disposer  krompre  contre  les  Espagnols,  on  en  sera  bien 
aise,  puisque  par  ce  moyen  le  roi  pourra  esp^rer  de  oontraindre  ceax 
qui  n'ont  point  d'autre  but  que  d'entralenir  le  trouble  dans  la  Chreti- 
en t^,  k  changer  de  dessein ;  Sa  Majesty  ne  pretendant  pas  n^anmoins 
de  traitor  en  aucune  fa^on  avec  les  fispagnols  que  conjointement  et  de 
concert  avec  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  elle  donne  pouvoir  au  dit  Sieur  Am- 
bassadeur  de  Fengager  k  cela,  par  tin  des  articles  du  traits  qu'il  fera. 

Mais  si  M.  le  Protecteur  ne  juge  pas  k  propos  de  se  resoudre  k 
rompre  contre  TEspagne,  nonobstant  les  grands  avantages  qu'il  pent 
voir  ^videmment  qu'il  retirera  de  cette  rupture,  le  roi  se  contentera 
que  Ton  fasse  le  traits  qui  avait  ^t^  projett^,  par  lequel  toutes  les  hos- 
tilit^s  cessantes  et  le  commerce  enti^rement  r^tabli  entre  les  deux  na- 
tions, elles  vivent  k  Favenir  dans  la  m§me  intelligence  qu'elles  &isaient 
avant  les  demiers  sujets  de  plaintes  que  chacun  a  cur  avoir  de  son  c6t4. 
En  ce  cas,  si  dans  revaluation  des  prises  qui  ont  ete  faites  de  part  et 
d'autre,  les  commissaires  trouvent  que  nous  fussions  redevables  de 
quelque  chose,  on  consent  de  le  payer ;  et  si  mSme  pour  condure  plus 
promptement  ce  traits,  le  Sieur  de  Bordeaux  juge  qu'il  faille  faire  un 
present  en  secret  au  dit  Protecteur,  directement  ou  par  son  ordre  k 
quelqu'un  de  ceux  qui  sont  dans  sa  confidence,  Sa  Majesty  lui  donne  pou- 
voir de  promettre  pour  cela  jusqu'k.  50  k  60  mille  pistoles,  qui  seront 
paj^s  avec  ponctualite  aprds  le  traits  sign6;  et  comme  auquel  de  ces 
deux  partis  que  M.  le  Protecteur  se  determine^  s'il  marohe  de  bon  pied 
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et  qu'il  n^ait  pas  intention  de  nous  amuser  et  de  couler  le  temps  pdnr 
venir  oependant  k  bout  des  autres  desseins  qu'il  pourrait  avoir,  il  peut 
conclure  avec  lui  en  trois  ou  quatre  jours,  ce  qui  est  d'autant  plus 
n^cessaire  que  la  saison  d'agir  h  la  campagne  s'avance  fort ;  Tintention 
du  roi  est  que  le  dit  Sieur  Bordeaux  le  presse  de  lui  donner  une  protnpte 
r^ponse,  lui  faisant  connaitre  civilement  que  s'il  se  passe  dixou  douze 
jours  sans  qu'il  puisse  recevoir  une  demi^re  declaration  de  sesvolont^, 
Sa  Majesty  aura  sujet  de  croire  qu'il  n'en  aaucune  de  se  lieravec  oette 
couronne,  et  que  ce  n'est  que  le  motif  de  son  int^r^t  particulier  qui 
r oblige  k  difflrer  encore  pour  quelque  temps  la  rupture  contre  nous, 
auz  conditions  dont  il  est  comme  tomb^  d'acoord  avec  les  Espagnols, 
et  qu'il  nous  entretient  cependant  de  belles  paroles  et  nous  fait  toujours 
des  propositions  plausibleS;  pour  nous  emp^cher  de  prendre  nos  me- 
sures  d'ailleurs. 

Et  en  effct  pour  ne  s'amuser  d'avantage  k  un  traits  dont  la  n^gocia- 
tion  ne  pourrait  avoir  aucun  effet,  si  elle  n'^tait  entretenue  de  M.  le 
Protecteur,  comme  on  en  sera  bientdt  ^clairci,  que  pour  mettre  avec 
£icilit6  toutes  les  choses  en  Angleterre,  en  Ecosse  et  au  debors  au  point 
qu'il  d^ire,  et  rompre  ensuite  k  I'improviste  contre  nous,  comme  tout 
le  monde  ass^e  que  c'est  son  dessein  et  son  inclination,  sa  dite  Ma- 
jeste  est  r^olute,  si  elle  voit  par  les  fettres  du  Sieur  de  Bordeaux  qu'il 
n'ait  pu  rien  conclure  dans  le  temps  marqu^  cidessus,  de  lui  envoyer 
ordre  de  s*en  revenir,  n'^tant  pas  de  sa  dignity  et  de  la  biens^anco  de 
continuer  les  avances  qu'elle  a  fUtes  depuis  si  longtemps  fort  inutile- 
ment  pour  une  cbose  qui  pouvait  et  devait  §tre  conclue  en  vingt-quatre 
beures. 

Fait  k  ,  ce  16  Juillet,  1654. 
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I.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  20  AvrU,  1654. 
Monsieur  :  J'esp^rais  par  la  pr^sente  vous  faire  savoir  quelque  pro- 
gr^s  de  ma  n^gociation,  apr^s  que  le  Secretaire  du  Conseil  m'avait 
mande  que  M.  le  Protecteur  a  nomm^  descommissaires  pour  y  travailler, 
et  qu'ils  rae  feraient  savoir  de  leurs  nouvelles  aujourd'hui.  Mais  je 
les  attends  encore  et  pr^sentement  je  ne  prevois  point  d'oii  peuvent 
proo^der  oes  remises,  si  ce  n'est  qu'ils  se  veulent  instruire  de  nos 
affaires.  L'on  m'assdre  toujours  de  beaucoup  d'endroits,  et  toutes  les 
raisons  semblent  vouloir,  que  M.  le  Protecteur  fasse  la  paix  avec  tout 
le,  monde.  Dans  sa  famille  m^me^  il  passe  pour  constant  que  c'est 
VOL.  11.-34 
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leur  int^r#t  pMrtioulier,  leor  ^tabliesemeBt  no  se  pouvant  fsdre,  tan^ 
qu'il  y  aura  des  guerres  au  dehors.  N^aDmoins  il  passe  pour  certain 
[ue  non  seulement  rinclination  de  M.  le  Protectenr,  mais  aussi  celle 
le  plusieurs  du  conseil,  et  principalement  de  Lambert,  est  tout  k  fait 
port^  h  entretenir  une  guerre,  et  que  celle  de  la  France  6tant  la  plus 
facile  k  eutretcDir  qu'aucune  autre,  nous  devons  appr^hender  que  toutes 
lea  forces  de  cet  Etat  qui  peuTent  §tre  envoy^s  au  dehors  no  se  tour- 
nent  centre  nous,  aussitdt  que  les  Ecossais  auront  4t6  d^tmits ;  que 
Ton  nous  amusera  et  tratnera  en  longueur  notre  accommodement  afin 
d'^yiter  que  nous  n'j  puissions  enyojer  quelque  secours,  et  d'etre  en 
^tat,  si  les  affaires  de  France  vont  bien  ou  celles  du  pr^nt  regime,  de 
prendre  uu  parti  assur^ ;  outre  les  raisons  g^n^rales  qui  sont  la  d^ance 
que  Ton  a  tonjours  que  Sa  Majesty  ne  donne  quelque  assistance  k  la 
famille  rojale  d'Angleterre,  et  que  les  esprits  de  France  sont  encore 
dispose  k  un  soul^vement,  s'ils  pouvaient  ^tre  favoris^s  par  une  arm^ 
^trang^re,  il  semble  que  cette  mauvaise  volenti  du  Sieur  Lambert  et 
quelques  autres  proc^e  d'un  int^ret  particulier  qu'ils  out  de  se  rendre 
considerables  par  la  guerre,  et  emp^her  Faffaiblissement  de  leur  autorit^, 
aussi  bien  que  la  succession  dans  la  pr^nt  gouvemement,  ce  qui  serait 
asses  facile  ^  M.  le  Protectcur  s'il  se  d^gageait  de  toutes  autres  affaires. 
Gette  raison,  6tant  plus  capable  d'obliger  son  Altessc  a  rechercher  notre 
amitie  qu'k  la  refuser,  ne  pent  §tre  regard^e  comme  le  veritable  motif 
du  proc^e  de  cet  Etat.  Mais  on  pent  consid^rer  pour  certain,  apr^s 
Tayis  que  j'en  ai  regu  de  plusieurs  endroits,  et  la  rapport  qu'en  a  fait 
k  M.  de  Baas  I'lrlandais  nouyellement  arriy^  k  Londres,  que  le  dit 
Sieur  Lambert  est  tout-k-fait  port^  centre  notre  accommodement ;  et, 
comme  sa  yoix  est  d'un  grand  poids,  il  pourrait'bien  §tre  que  Monsieur 
le  Protecteur  y  def§rera  en  quelque  fa9on,  usant  de  toutes  ces  remises, 
pour  cependant  n'^tre  point  trayersd  dans  son  ^tablissement  par  celui 
dont  Fautorite  est  assez  grande  dans  Farm^e,  sans  lequel  difficilement 
fiit-il  paryenu  k  la  place  qu'il  remplit.  Le  dit  Irlandais  assfire, 
qu'ayant  entretenu  son  Altesse  de  T^tat  de  nos  affaires  et  de  la  bonne 
disposition  qu'il  a  reconnue  dans  la  Cour  d^  France  d'entretenir  une 
correspondance  avec  TAngleterre,  elle  Tayait  r^nyoy^  au  dit  Sieur 
Lambert  pour  Ten  informer 

II.—M.  DE  BAAS  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  21  Avril,  1654. 

J'ai  appris  par  men  correspondant  que  MaseroUe  et 

Barri^re  out  eu  une  forte  longoe  conference  ayec  M.  le  Protecteur  le 
16  du  mois,  et  que  S.  A.  leur  a  donn^  toutes  les  paroles  positives  de 
secours  quails  pouyaient  demander,  mais  qu'assfir^ment  il  n'y  a  point 
de  traits  sign^.  L'ambassadeur  d'Espagne  eut  aussi  une  audience 
secrete  le  17  du  mois. 
Hier  au  soir  j'eus  un  entretien  fort  long  avec  Pati    II  a  yu  deux 


fois  M.  le  ftrotectenf,  qtii  I'a  fort  curiettsement  interrog^  snr  l6S  affaires 
de  France,  et  si  sa  relation  est  fiddle,  il  me  semble  qu'il  a  r^pondu 
avec  esprit  et  judicieusement.  Cependant  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  ait 
trouv^  en  lui  les  m^mes  dispositions  qui  m'ont  para  d'autrefois  :  non 
pas  qu'il  se  soit  expliqae  en  rien  contre  nous,  mais  il  r^marque  que 
M.  le  Protecteur  recevait  avec  quelque  marque  de  chagrin  et  d'^tonne- 
ment  tout  ce  qu'il  disait  k  Tavantage  de  la  France  et  de  nos  affaires. 
II  dit  que  lui  proposant  Pamiti^  de  Y.  E.  comme  une  chose  n^essaire 
k  r^tablissement  de  sa  maison,  et  qui  sans  doute  se  contracterait  sin- 
c^rement  de  sa  part,  il  en  parut  un  pea  touchy,  et  qu'il  lui  fit  ayoaer 
qu'il  savait  ce  secret  de  la  bouche  propre  de  Y.  E.^  et  lai  demanda 
ensuite  si  les  ministres  qui  ^taient  ici  confirmeraient  cela,  et  s'il  me 
connaissait  et  comment.  A  quoi  ayant  r^pondu  qu'il  n'avan9ait  rien 
dont  il  ne  fit  voir  les  effets^  quand  S.  A.  S"*  youdrait,  il  Iqi  commanda 
d'aller  voir  le  G^n^ral  Majq^  Lambert,  ou  Milord  Henri,  son  jeune 
fits  le  doit  mener  aujourd'hui,  et  lui  dire  exactement  toutes  les  choses 
qu'il  lui  avait  rapport^s,  ce  qu'il  fera,  k  la  reserve  de  ce  qui  regarde 
I'^tablissement  particulier  de  sa  maison.  Et  sur  ce  qu'il  ^tait  en  peine 
de  savoir  pourquoi  M.  le  Protecteur  I'obligeait  de  lui  faire  ce  rapport^ 
mon  opinion  fut  qu'outre  la  confianoe  qu'il  est  oblige  de  garder  tr^- 
exactement  avec  lui,  il  Toulait  peat-^tre  qu'il  apprit  par  un  gentilhomme 
de  sa  maison,  instruit  des  affaires  de  France,  combien  I'entreprise  de 
rompre  avec  cette  couronne  ^tait  grande  et  perilleuse,  et  qu'il  pent 
^tre  diverti  d'une  guerre  qu'il  souhaite,  soit  par  la  pr^somption  qu'il  a 
d'etre  le  plus  grand  capitaine  de  I'Europe,  ou  par  quelque  raison  secrete, 
et  qui  regarde  son  int^r^t  particulier,  quantity  de  personnes  crojant 
ici  qu'en  son  tme  il  est  mal  satisfait  de  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  qu'il  per- 
suade de  tout  son  pouvoir  la  rupture  avec  la  France,  comme  le  seul 
xnoyen  par  oil  les  affaires  de  S.  A.  S"*  peuvent  ^tre  renvers^s,  6tant 
le  seul  de  toute  I'arm^e  qui  est  le  plus  en  ^tat  de  faire  un  accommode- 
ment  avec  le  Roi  d'Angleterre. 

Ce  que  je  puis  juger  de  toutes  les  diverses  choses  qui  viennent  k 
ma  ccmnoissance,  est  que  M.  le  Protecteur  incline  assez  k  la  paix,  mais 
que  la  plus  grande  partie  des  ministres  y  r^pugne,  les  uns  par  la  grande 
opinion  qu'ils  out  de  leurs  forces,  les  autres  parcequ'ils  sont  gagn^s  de 
FEspagne,  et  tons  enseibble  pour  ^tre  assur^ment  fort  pea  instruits  da 
veritable  ^tat  des  a&ires  de  France. 

ni.— EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  M.  DE  PATT  TO  CARDINAL 
MAZARIN. 

Londres,  27  Ayril,  1654. 

Le  fils  de  Cromwell  donna  k  diner  Samedi  dernier  aux 

officiers  de  I'arm^e  que  Cromwell  voulut  que  je  visse.  Nous  employ- 
S.me8  beaucoup  de  temps  k  discourir  des  affaires  d'Espagne^  de  France, 
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et  de  son  Eminenoe.  Je  n'ai  pas  manqa^  k  mon  devoir  en  oeiie  ooca- 
sioo.  II  me  serait  difficile  de  vons  ^rire  leurs  raisonnements  et  lenrs 
diTisioDB  8ur  ces  choses-l^^.  J'esp^re  bientdt  de  vous  les  apprendre  de 
bouohe.  Je  trouye  (an  moins  j'ai  quelquc  raison  de  croire)  que  le 
dessein  de  Cromwell  que  je  les  visse  est  afin  de  leor  faire  voir  de  quelle 
daogereuse  coDs^quence  il  serait  d'entreprendre  une  guerre  4trang^re| 
car  je  vols  qu'ils  sout  emport^  d'une  passion  de  la  fiiire  et  d'une  esp^ 
ranee  d'en  venir  facilement  k  bout.  Us  veulent  secourir  leurs  firkes 
qui  sont  tyrannise  en  France,  voulant  dire  les  Huguenots,  ot  croient 
qu'il  est  impossible  d'^tablir  une  pais  stable  avec  la  France,  k  cause 
ae  rinoonstance  des  ministres,  et  tant  qu'elle  sera  gouvem^  par  son 
Eminence,  ou  un  homme  de  sa  profession,  qui  sont  les  piliers  du  Pape. 
Ce  sont  les  mSmes  termes  dont  ils  se  sont  seryis,  et  ces  Messieurs  sont 
ceux  qui  ont  le  Qouvemement  d'Angleterre  entre  les  mains. 

IV.— LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MM.  DE  BORDEAUX  ET  DE  BAAS. 

Rheims,  17  Juin,  1654. 
Messieurs  de  Bordeaux  et  de  Baas:  cTavais  era  que  les  inten- 
tions de  M.  le  Protecteur  ^taient  sinc^res  sur  les  d^larations  qu'il 
nous  a  faites  plusieurs  fois  et  en  dernier  lieu  plus  praises,  qu'il  ne 
souhaitait  pas  seulement  un  accommodement  avec  oette  couronne,  mais 
mSme  une  ^troite  liaison.  N^nmoins  yoyant  que  oe  ne  sont  que  des 
paroles,  qui  ne  se  r^uisent  k  aucun  effet,  qu'il  traite  continuellement 
avec  I'ambassadeur  d'Espagne  et  qu'il  ne  tient  qu'k  oelui-ci  de  con- 
dure :  que  de  plus,  s'il  6tait  aussi  bien  dispose  qu'il  dit  I'^tre  pour  oet 
accommodement,  rien  ne  I'emp^berait  de  le  faire  en  yingt-quatre 
beures,  puisque  je  ne  pretends  rien  qui  ne  soit  aussi  avantageuz  k 
I'Angleterre  qu'il  pent  ^tre  k  ce  royaume,  j'ai  sujet  et  non-seulement 
de  me  m^fier,  mais  presque  assdr^  que  son  but  est  de  nous  amuser 
pour  faire  tenir  les  Espagnols  k  son  point,  et  avoir  plus  de  &cilit6  de 
perdre  ceux  qui  s'^l^vent  centre  lui  en  Angleterre,  abattre  les  ennemis 
en  masse,  s'autoriser  de  plus  en  plus  en  Irknde,  affermir  la  pais  avec 
les  ^tats  de  Hollande,  s'assiirer  en  quelque  fa^on  du  c6t^  de  Sukle, 
continuer  k  envoyer  des  ^missidres  en  France  pour  y  excitar  secrete- 
ment  les  Huguenots,  les  assiirant  d'un  puissant  secours  s'ils  veulent 
prendre  les  avances,  et  par  ce  moyen  s'^tablir  puissamment  en  une  su- 
preme autorit6  dans  les  trois  royaumes,  pour  se  rendre  plus  que  jamais 
redoutable  k  ses  ennemis  et  surtout  avoir  plus  de  facility  k  ex^cnter  le 
dessein  qu'il  y  a  de  I'apparence  qu'il  a  pris  de  longue  maun,  d'envahir 
cet  Etat  de  concert  avec  les  Espagnols  et  le  Prince  de  Cond^,  ou  au 
moins  (si  ses  affaires  ne  lui  permettent  pas  pr^ntement)  continuer  de 
faire  la  guerre  sur  mer  k  mes  sujets,  sous  pr^texte  de  r^pr^sailles,  et 
assister  les  Espagnols  et  le  Prince  de  vaisseaux,  pour  lui  aider  k  faire 
quelque  desoente  de  la  Guyenne. 
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Gomixie  la  pradenee  lie  nous  permet  pas  de  douter  d^  lateBtions  dn 
dit  S'  Protecteur,  apr^  toutes  les  avances  que  vous  avez  faites  de  ma 
part  pour  6tablir  uue  parfaite  intelligence  entre  les  deux  nations,  et 
pour  lui  faire  connaitre  que  yous  traitiez  sinc^rement  ayee  lui  comme 
on  ne  le  pent  mettre  en  doute,  k  cause  de  toutes  les  remises  qu'il  a 
feites  depuis  un  an,  ^vitant  toujonrs  sous  divers  pr^textes  ou  artifioets 
de  yenir  k  la  conclusion,  je  croirais  anssi  que  ma  dignity  et  mon  seT'^ 
Yioe  seraient  bless^  et  que  je  ferais  grand  fort  aux  int^r^ts  de  meet 
mijetS;  qui  souffrent  extraordinairement  dans  Fincertitude  de  r^y^ne*' 
toent  de  ce  trait^^  si  sous  plus  de  d^lai  le  Protecteur  ne  prenait  une 
bonne  r^lution.  C'est  pourquoi  j*ai  youlu  yous  ordonner  que,  si 
lofsque  YOUS  aurez  re^u  cette  lettre,  la  n^ociation  ne  se  trouvait 
ftyane^e  en  sorte  que  nous  n^eussions  pins  k  douter  de  soti  bon  suee^s, 
yous  fassiez  entendre  de  ma  part  au  S^  P^tecteur,  en  la  mani^  que 
yous  jugerez  le  plus  k  propos,  sans  faire  aucune  menace,  mais  an  oon-^ 
traire  temoignant  un  sensible  d^plaisir  de  n^ayoir  pu  reussir  dans  une 
affaire  qui  au  jugement  de  tons  ^tait  fort  k  la  biens§anee  des  deul 
nations,  et  qu'apr^  ayoir  facility  ces  choses  au  point  qu'elles  sont  sues 
d'un  ohacun,  d^lar^  un  ambassadeur,  et  s'^tre  presque  donfirm^  k  tout 
ce  que  le  dit  S'  Protecteur  a  fait  connaitre  qu'il  souhaitait,  ii  serail 
mais^nt  k  ma  reputation  et  d^ayantageux  au  bien  de  mes  affaires  de 
oontinner  k  traiter  inutilement :  yous  lui  fassiez,  dis-je,  entendre  que 
je  yous  ai  commands  de  prendre  eong^  de  lui  et  de  yous  retirer,  en 
cas  que  dansle  terme  de  huit  jours  apr&  que  yous  yous  serez  expliqu^s 
on  ne  conolae  Faccommodement  qui  pent  @tre  arrSt^  en  un,  puisque 
je  yeux  bien  que  cette  affaire  soit  trait^e  sans  pr^tendre  aucune  con- 
dition qui  ne  soit  r^iproque,  et  en  un  mot  ayec  une  ^galit^  toute 
enti^re,  soit  pour  la  recherche  k  la  restitution  des  prises  qui  out  ^t^ 
faites  de  part  et  d'autre  soit  pour  la  mani^re  dont  il  conyiendra  de 
yivre  k  la  mer  k  I'ayenir,  soit  enfin  pour  tout  ce  qui  pourra  etre  mis 
snr  le  tapis  pour  cette  n^gociation.  Et  il  n'en  sera  pas  hors  de  propos 
que  yous  fassiez  connaitre  au  Protecteur,  por  Tentremise  de  ceux  qui 
yous  parlent  de  sa  part,  que  peut^t^e  il  ne  retirera  pas  grand  ayant- 
age  de  n'ayoir  pas  youlu  profiter  de  mes  bonnes  dispositions  pour  un 
accommodement  et  pour  une  ^troite  liaison,  qui  auraient  produit  des 
ayantages  tout  extraordinaires  k  FAngleterre  et  k  sa  personne;  et 
que  bien  que  je  prendrai  toutes  les  precautions  imaginables  pour  He 
recevoir  aucun  prejudice  des  entreprises  qui  pourraient  Stre  faites  sur 
mon  Etat  par  les  Anglais  joints  aux  Espagnols,  je  conserverai  toujours 
autant  que  je  le  pourrai  Tinclination  de  r^tablir  une  bonne  intelligence 
avec  FAngleterre,  lorsque  le  Protecteur,  detromp^  des  propositions  que^ 
les  Espagnols  peuvent  lui  avoir  faites,  se  r^soudre  k  vouloir  vivre  en 
bonne  union  avec  la  France. 

II  sera  bon,  lorsque  vous  viendrez  k  prendre  cette  resolution,  que  yous 
-       .  84* 
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infonniei  le*  MhiUiaro  des  S^r^nisrimes  Etats-G^n^raux  des  Prcmnoes 

Unies  de  tout  ce  qae  vous  avez  fait  pour  faciliter  cet  accommodemenC 
et  des  ordres  que  tous  avez  re^os  de  moi  de  vous  retirer  apr^qoe  toub 
aurez  reconna  que  rintention  du  S'  Protecteur  n'6tait  autre  que  de 
D0U8  amuser  pour  faire  ses  affaires  k  nos  d^pens,  et  me  mettre  en  ^tat 
de  pouvoir  moins  roister  aux  entreprises  qu'il  pourrait  faire  contre  oe 
Tojaume.  II  est  mal  ais^  qu'il  ue  soit  tr^sensibie  aux  dits  ministres, 
qui  out  tant  d'int^r^t  que  la  Frauce  soit  en  bonne  intelligence  ayee 
TAngleterrei  que  tout  aille  k  §tre  rompu  par  yotre  retraite,  et  qu' en- 
suite  ils  n'agissent  de  toute  leur  force  pour  obliger  le  Protecteur  k 
nous  donner  satisfaction. 

Yoilk  oe  qui  est  de  mon  intention ;  mais  paroe  que  ^tant  snr  les 
lieux  vous  pouvez  voir  de  plus  pr^  les  inconv^nients  qui  pourraient 
arriver  quelque  jour,  plus  t6t  ou  plus  tard,  de  ce  que  je  vous  ordonne, 
si  vous  en  pr^vojez  quelqu'un,  je  trouve  bon  que  ,vous  diff^riez  de 
parler  au  Protecteur  de  la  mani^re  que  je  vous  Tai  d6clar6  ci-dessus, 
et  que  vous  d^p^chiez  vers  moi  pour  m'ioformer  des  raisons  qui  vous 
auraient  retenn  de  la  faire.  Ensuite  de  quo!  vous  attendez  le  retour 
de  votre  courrier;  qui  vous  portera  mes  derni^res  volont^s.  Sur  ce  je 
prie  Dieu. 

v.— ARTICLES  OF  PEACE  AND  AMITY  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  BE- 
TWEEN THE  MOST  SERENE  LORD  PROTECTOR  OF  ENGLAND, 
AND  THE  MOST  CHRISTLA.N  KING  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

5  Aotlt,  1654. 

I. 
La  paix,  Tamiti^  et  le  traits  seront  stables  k  Favenir  entre,  etc. 

II. 
Les  conf^^r^s  se  soutiendrent;  eux  et  leurs  amis  oommuns;  contre 
leurs  ennemis  communs. 

III. 
Aucun  des  conf^d^r^  ne  gardera  ni  ne  recevra  ceux  qui  se  seront 
rendus  coupables  de  rebellion  ou  de  crime  de  l^semajest^  envers 
Fautre ;  il  les  remettra  dans  Tespace  de  vingt  jours  apr^  qu'ils  loi 
auruent  ^t4  r^clam^s. 

IV. 

Afin  que  justice  soit  faite  quant  aux  navires  enlev^  et  aux  pillages 
commis  de  part  et  d'autre,  les  sujets  de  Tune  ou  de  Tautre  partie 
porteront  leurs  r^lamations  dcvant  des  arbltres  qui  auront  re^Ui  da 
susdit  Roi  et  du  susdit  Pretecteur,  mandat  et  pouvoir  de  connaitre  et 
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de  Btfttuer  sat  les  d^lits  de  cette  nature  qui  leor  auront  ^t^  d^<§r^ 
avant  le  20  Juillet  prochain :  ces  arbitres  devront  rendre  sentence 
dans  le  mois  qui  suivra  la  r^lamation,  et  la  somme  d'argent  adjag^e 
k  I'une  ou  k  I'autre  partie  devra  §tre  paj6e  dans  les  trois  mois.  Dans 
le  cas  ou  les  susdits  arbitres  ne  s'entendndent  pas  entre  euz,  ils 
s'adjoindraient  un  cinquidme  arbitre^  et  la  majority  ferait  loi. 

V. 

II  sera  mis  fin  k  tous  actes  d'hostilit^ :  ^es  lettres  de  marque  et  de 
repr^sailles  seront  r^voqu^es,  et  il  n'en  sera  plus  accords  k  Tavenir,  k 
moins  que  justice  n'ait  ^t^  d'abord  demand^e  et  retards  au  del^  des 
d^lak  prescritS;  ou  refuse  ouyertement. 

VI. 

Les  commandants  de  navires,  avant  de  mettre  k  la  voile,  donneront 
caution  jusqu'au  double  de  la  valeur  estim^e  de  leurs  navires  et  de 
leurs  armements,  afin  d'assurer  qu'ils  ne  troubleront  pas  le  commerce. 

VII. 

Ceux  qui  auront  fait  quelque  prise  iront  devant  les  juges  de  Fami- 
raut^,  et  il  sera  dress^,  selon  les  formules  prescrites,  un  proc^s-verbal 
des  marchandises  et  biens  saisis. 

vni. 

Si  quelques  commandants  de  navires  font  du  tort  aux  sujets  de 
Tune  ou  de  Fautre  partie,  contrairement  au  present  traits,  ils  d^dom- 
mageront,  s'ils  le  peuvent,  ceux  qui  auront  ^t^  1^^ :  sinon,  celui  des 
confi§d^r^s  dont  le  d^linqnant  sera  sujet  donnera  satis^tion  dans  les 
trois  mois  k  partir  de  la  reclamation  faite. 

IX. 

Ni  Tune  ni  Tautre  des  parties  ne  rccevra  les  pirates,  ni  ne  leur 
donnera  libre  passage. 

X. 

Ni  le  susdit  Protecteur  ni  le  susdit  Boi  ne  permettront  que  les 
navires  pris  par  les  sujets  rebelles  de  Tun  ou  de  I'autre  soient  vendus, 
mais  ils  les  feront  rendre  k  leurs  legitimes  propri^taires,  et  le  roi  de 
France  fera  mime  rendre  k  leurs  legitimes  propri^taires  les  navires 
r^fugi^  dans  ses  porte  qui  pr^texteraient  d'un  laissez-passer  donn^ 
par  quelque  Stranger,  soit  par  Charles  Stuart,  fils  ain^  de  Charles 
Stuart  le  dernier  roi  d' Angleterre,  soit  par  la  reine  sa  m^re. 
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XL 
Tonte  permission  de  repretaiUes  par  ierre,  et  nomm^ment,  eeiles  qui 
ont  6t6  octroy^  par  M.  de  Laonaj,  deriendront  yaines  et  sans  farce, 
et  11  n'en  sera  plus  octroy^  de  semblables  k  TaTenir. 

xn. 

Justice  ^le  sera  donn^  aox  sajets  de  Fane  et  de  Fautre  |>artiey  et 
les  sentences  on  conventione  d^jk  fiutes  seront  tennes  pour  valables. 

xin. 

Yn  que  les  commandants  de  NanteS;  de  Tonlonj  de  Calais,  de  Brest 
et  d'autres  places  Fran^aiscSi  ont  contume  de  ne  pas  accorder,  aox 
ordres  de  lenr  sonverain,  Tob^issance  qu'ils  leur  doivent,  si  les  sujets 
Anglais  en  resolvent  qnelqne  dommage,  celoi  qui  aura  6te  1^  recevra 
imm^iateraent  satisfaction  du  conf<^6i^  lui-m^me,  sans  ^tre  renvoj4 
une  seoonde  fois  devant  les  susdits  ooii^mandants. 

XIV. 
Entre  ledit  Roi  et  ledit  Prutecteur,  et  leurs  sujets,  le  oemmeree  sera 
lilHre  sor  tons  ks  points  de  TEurope  oii  sont  d^jii  ^tablies  des  relatioBS 
de  commerce  et  d'affaires,  et  lis  pourront  tous  aehet^  et  yendre,  k  la 
seule  condition  de  payer  les  redevances  accoutum^s  etde  se  aoumettre 
auz  lois  et  r^glements  des  lieux  oil  lis  traiteront. 

XV. 

4c  ♦  *  #  4t 

XVI. 

Les  p^es  des  ports  et  les  redeyances  seront  ^rits  sur  des  tableaux 
affich^  dans  les  lieux  publics. 

XVIL 

Dans  les  yilles  qui  se  r^lameront  de  quelque  droit  particulier  ou 
privilege,  les  magistrats  yeilleront  k  ce  que  rien  ne  soit  fait  ou  exig^ 
au  del2i  du  droit. 

XVIIL 

Les  sujets  d'Angleterre,  d'Eeosse,  d'Irlande,  etc.,  pourront  trans^ 
porter  en  France  tous  ouvrages  de  laine  sans  payer  k  Favenir  un  tribut 
plus  4i\e\6  qu'en  Fannie  1652,  ni  plus  qu'il  n*est  exig6  pour  les  ou- 
yrages  de  laine  Franyais. 
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XIX. 

Les  onvrages  de  laine  imports  par  des  Anglais  ne  ponrront  nulle 
part  ^tre  confisqu^s  ni  vendus  k  Fencan,  sous  pr^texte  qu'ils  eeraient 
gat^s  oa  mal  confectionn^,  ou  au-dessous  da  poids  indiqu^ ;  si  de  tels 
faits  se  pr^sentent  et  que  cette  question  soit  sonlev^  entre  nn  n^go- 
ciant  Anglais  et  an  n^gociant  Frangais,  le  prix  sera  abaiss^  au-dessoas 
da  prix  ordinaire  en  raison  da  degr^  d'inf^riorit^  reconnae  des  mar- 
ohandises. 

XX. 

Les  navires  qui  seront  entr^  dans  les  ports  de  Tune  ou  de  I'autre 
nation,  pouss^s  par  la  temp^te  ou  par  les  divers  dangers  de  la  mer, 
en  ressortiront  librement^  et  sans  avoir  k  payer  iiuoun  droit  de  p4age. 

XXL 

La  loi  ou  le  droit  d'aubaine  ne  sera  pas  revendiqu^  centre  les  An- 
glais. De  m§me;  les  Franyais  auront  pour  successeurs  leurs  legitimes 
h^tiers. 

XXIL 

Les  nationauz  et  les  sujets  de  ladite  E^publique  s^joumant  en 
France  j  jouiront  du  libre  exercice  de  leur  religion  dans  toutes  les 
villes  ou  aupr^s  <ies  villes  marchandes  od  ils  se  trouveront  en  un  cer- 
tain nombre,  et  ils  c^l^breront  librement  les  c^r^monies  de  leur  culte 
en  assemblies  publiques;  et  les  s^urit^s,  libert^s  et  privileges  qui 
sont  accords  aux  sujets  Frangais  de  la  religion  r^form^e  seront  ausd 
valables  pour  les  sujets  de  ladite  R^publique  qui  en  auront  la  jouis- 
sance  et  en  feront  usage,  dans  I'exercice  de  leur  religion,  selon  ce  qui 
est  dii  et  r^gie  par  toute  loi,  statut,  ^it  ou  cbarte  ^tablie  k  ce  sujet. 

xxni. 

Si  la  guerre  ^late  entre  les  conf^^r^s,  un  espace  de  six  mois,  k 
dater  de  la  d^laration  de  guerre,  sera  accords  pour  le  transport  ou  la 
rente  des  marcbandises  ou  des  biens :  et^  comme  les  dissensions  pr^- 
sentes  de  la  France  ont  interrompu  le  commerce  sur  beaucoup  de 
points,  les  sujets  Anglais  auront  la  liberty  de  faire  des  affaires  m^me 
avec  ceux  qui  font  opposition  au  Boi  ou  qui  occupent  ou  fortifient  des 
places  centre  lui,  et  le  lord  Protecteur  pourra  traiter  avec  eux  pour 
r^gler  cette  liberty  de  commerce,  k  cette  seule  condition  que  les  n^go- 
ciants  Anglais  n'introduiront  dans  ces  places  aucune  des  marcbandises 
dites  de  contrebande  qui  seront  ci-apr^  ^nonc^s. 

XXIV. 
Cbacun  des  susdits  cctpfM^r^  sera  libre  de  commercer  avec  tons  les 
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lojanmes  on  Etatfl  qui  seront  enttrt  Ini  en  6tat  de  puz  on  de  neatn- 
lite,  lors  meme  qu'il  j  aurait  hoetilit^  et  inimiti^  entre  Faatre  des  con- 
fM^r^  et  lesditB  rojaames  on  Etate,  k  la  eonditioxi  de  n'y  introdaire 
aucune  des  marohandises  interdites. 

XXV. 
Seront  r^pat^  marohandises  de  oontrebande  et  interdits  h.  ce  tire 
tons  les  instraments  de  gaerre,  la  poudre^  le  plomb;  etc. 

XXVI. 
Ne  aeroDt  r^pdt^  telf  ni  le  b^  ni  le  sel^  ni  le  yvn^  tn  ks  fraitSy  ni 
tout  les  prodoits  B^oessaires  k  I'alimentaifckm^  ni  les  aatres  maiehan- 
dises  de  semblable  nature. 

XXVII. 
Si  quelaues  marohandises  de  oontrebande  sent  trony^  snr  les 
navires  de  Vane  on  de  I'autre  nation,  elles  seront  seules  snjettes  k.  dtre 
saisies  par  le  fiso,  et  les  aatres  biens  troav^  sor  le  mSme  navire  seront 
libres  et  respect^. 

XXVIII. 

Tons  les  biens  de  Tan  on  de  Taatre  des  oonf^^r^  troav^  sar  des 
navires  ennemis,  et  pareillement  tons  les  biens  des  ennemis  tronv^ 
sor  les  navires  de  Fan  on  de  Faatre  des  conf^d^r^s,  et  les  navires  eaz- 
m^mes  de  Fan  on  de  Tautre  des  conf^d^^s,  sar  lesi^uels  seraient  troav^s 
qnelqu'un  de  ses  ennemis,  seront  sojets  k  §tre  saisis  par  le  fisc. 

XXIX. 

Les  navires  qoi  se  rendarient  k  Bordeaux,  et  pareillement  les  navires 
Fran^ais,  ne  seront  en  aucon  cas  obliges  k  d^poser  lears  canons  ni 
learsarmes. 

XXX. 

Si  ce  traits  est  viol^  per  quelqaes  sajets  de  Pane  ou  de  I'autre  des 
parties,  les  coupables  seals  en  seront  responsables,  sans  que  le  traits 
lui-m^me  perde  pour  ce  motif  sa  force  et  son  autorit^. 

VI.— ENCLOSURE  IN  A  LETTER  FROM  M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE 
BRIENNE,  DATED  AUGUST  18,  1654;  CONTAINING  THE  NAMES 
OF  THOSE  PERSONS  WHOSE  BANISHMENT  FROM  FRANCE  WAS 
DEMANDED  BY  CROMWELL. 

Charles,  fils  du  dernier  roi  d'Angleterre; 

Le  due  d' York ; 

Le  dne  de  Oloeeste; 
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T^os  eeQx  da  pm^  Coofleil ; 
Lord  Oer^rd ; 
Lord  de  Bristol ; 
Lord  Culpeper; 
Daniel  Oaeal ; 
Lc»'d  InchiquiD ; 
M.  d'Ormond; 
Cb.  Herbert  I 
Ed.  Hjfde; 
Et  tela  autres  que  Son  Altesse  nommera  derant  la  fin  du  traits,  la 
Heine  n'^tant  pas  du  nombre. 

— ^Par  une  lettre  du  15  AoClt,  it  fut  ordonn^  h  M.  de  Bordeaux 
'^  qu'en  cas  qu'il  soit  insists  sur  I'^loignement  du  roi  d^Angleterre  et 
autres  de  sa  suite^  je  ne  r^solusse  pas  un  article  de  cette  con8^quen>;e 
Bans  en  avoir  re^u  des  ordres  expr^s/'  (De  plus,  h  une  lettre  du 
21  Aoiit  est  jointe  une  note  en  demande  de  renvoi  qui  contient  24 
noms.) 

VII.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  21  Aoiit,  1654. 

II  m'avait  bien  depuis,  dans  une  4;onf6renGe;  ^t4  £ut  des 

propositions  d'une  ligue  offensive,  moyennant  deux  cent  mille  livres 
sterling,  qui  reviennent  ^  pr^  de  trois  millions  de  France,  sans  que 
cet  Etat  s'obligei.t  k  nous  assister  d'aucun  vahseau;  et,  sur  ce  que  je 
leur  reprocfaais  que,  dans  d' autres  conferences,  il  m'avait  6tA  oSert, 
moyennant  la  subvention  de  deux  milli(Mis  de  livres,  de  tenir  vingt 
vaisseaux  dans  la  mer  Mdditerran^e  pour  y  favoriser  nos  desseins.  Us 
me  dirent  que  c'^tai^nt  settlement  des  discours  qui  n'oUigeaient  point. 
Ge  proc^dJ  me  confirma  que  M.  le  Protecteur  n'avait  pas  si  grande 
envie  d'une  liaison  si  ^troite  et  que  son  principal  dessein  ^tait  de 
m'amnser 

Vm.— SECRET  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  M.  DE  BORDEAUX. 

Paris,  ie  24  Aoikt,  1664. 

II  est  9Aa^  h  remarquer  par  les  d^p^ches  de  M.  de  Bordeaux  que  les 
points  les  plus  importants  de  sa  n^gociation  sont  r^duits  k  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  la  religion,  le  eommeree,  et  les  prinees  d'Angletenre  et  les  autres 
Anglais  r^fugi^.  en  France. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  reli^on,  le  Roi  ne  pourrait  ni  en  conscience^ 
ni  aveo  honneur  aeoorder  rien  aux  Anglais,  dans  les  lieux  conquis,  en 
favour  de  la  protestante,  qu'Us  n'accordent  au  moins  la  m^me  chose  en 
faveur  de  la  catholique;  autrement  nous  foumirions  nous-m^mes  des 
armes  pour  exterminer  notre  reli^on;  qui  serait  une  pretention  de  leur 
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part  toat  2k  Cut  oontnire  k  la  niaon.  Tout  oe  qa'on  pouxaitF  jEufe  k 
fa  derni^re  extr^mit^  pour  ne  rompre  pas  but  oet  article  auquel  il  y  a 
Bnjet  de  croire  que  les  Angliua  seront  fort  obstin^  eeiait  de  ooiiaentir 
qae,  dana  lea  lienz  conqoia  de  part  et  d'aatre,  il  y  ait  liberty  de  oon- 
acienoe,  et  que  pour  Texercice  public  de  la  leligioii  noua  accorderoDs, 
aux  habitanta  dea  paya  qui  font  profeaaion  de  la  proteatante  et  aux 
^trangera  de  m^me  religion  qui  a'y  viendront  habituer,  lea  rn^mea 
libertia  et  privil^gea  que  Sa  Majeat6  aooorde  k  aea  aujeta  dana  sou 
royaume :  maia  iTfiskut  n^ceaaairement  ajouter  ik  condition  que  ceux  k 
aui  cette  liberty  aera  accords  aeront  obl^B;6i  d'en  uaer  avec  la  diacr^ 
tion  et  retenue  tellea  que  cette  nouveaut^  ne  aoit  point  capable  d'ex- 
oiter  de  action  ni  de  trouble  parmi  lea  habitanta  desdita  lieux,  car  il 
eat  certain  qu'il  y  a  dea  yilles  dans  lea  Pays-Baa  qui  aimeraient  mieux 
aouffrir  que  Ton  briilat  leura  maisons  que  d'y  voir  I'exercice  public 
d'une  autre  religion  que  de  la  leur :  et  de  cette  aorte  ce  qu'on  penserait 
d'un  c5t^  faire  pour  un  bon  effet  en  produirait  de  Tautre  un  tres-man- 
vab.  A  quoi  il  aemble  que  lea  Anglais,  s'ils  ont  bonne  intention, 
doivent  faire  reflexion  et  se  oontenter  des  m^mea  conditiona  dont  nous 
Mions  convenus  aveo  les  Hollandais,  loraque  noua  avons  commence  la 
guerre  centre  FEspagne.  II  faudndt  bien  ae  souvenir  en  ce  cas 
d'obliger  les  Anglais  en  termes  expr^  de  ne  point  changer  T^tat  de  k 
reli^on  dans  les  lieux  qui  seront  oonquis  par  leurs  armes,  si  ce  n'est 
pour  y  £ure  I'exercice  public  de  la  leur,  sans  toutefois  occuper  pour 
cet  effet  aucune  des  ^glises  qui  appartiennent  aux  catboliques  et  sans 
pouYoir  chasser  aucuns  religieux  ni  eccl^siastiqnes.  Et  j'estime  ce 
point  si  important  qu'il  faut  nettement  declarer  Tintention  du  Boi  aux 
Anglais  et  les  fiure  expliquer  en  m^mes  termes  de  la  leur;  cm*  s'ils 
pr^tendaient,  au  lieu  d'une  guerre  d'Etat  contre  FEspagne,  d*en  faire 
une  de  religion  contre  lea  Flamands,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  le  Roi  ptit 
jamais  s'y  engager,  quelque  avantage  qui  lui  en  ptit  arriver.  D'ail- 
leurs  il  faut  rSuire  de  bonne  foi  les  conditions  k  oelles  qui  peuvent 
dtre  accord^s  et  pratiques  de  part  et  d'autre  ayec  honneur  sur  toutes 
cboses.  Je  n'estime  pas  qu'il  faille  rien  aocorder  aux  Anglais,  par 
un  traits  ni  par  ^rit,  en  faveur  des  religionnaires  de  France,  pour  ne 
lea  lier  pas  ensemble,  de  notre  propre  consentement,  par  un  int^r^t  a 
sensible  que  celui  de  la  religion.  II  se  faut  contenter  de  les  assurer 
de  boucbe  que  le  roi  traitera  toujours  fort  bien  ses  sujets  de  la  rdiigion 
pr^tendue  r^formde,  et  ne  souffrira  point  qu'il  soit  fait  dans  sons  roy- 
aume, a  leur  prejudice,  aucune  contravention  aux  ^its  de  participation. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  du  commerce,  il  faut  bien  prendra  garde  que  toutes 
les  conditions  qui  aeront  accord^a  soieut  ^gales  de  part  et  d'auire, 
non-seulement  pour  les  paroles,  mais  pour  I'effet. 

Quant  k  Tarticle  des  princes  d'Aogleterre  et  autares  sujets  de  cette 
lUpublique  r^fugi^s  en  France,  comme  d'un  cdt6  ce  serait  ime  eap^ 
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de  bonte  h  an  sonyerain  de  ne  poavmr  pas  donner  retraite  et  Btiret^  k 
des  princes  malhenreuz  qui  sont  ses  parents^  et  de  ne  pouvoir  pas 
seolement  exercer  les  droits  d'hospiialiti  en  leor  endroit^  il  &ut  aussi 
GOnsid^rer  que,  oet  article  oontenant  les  principaux  et  pins  jnstes  sujets 
de  jalousie  des  Anglais,  il  ne  serait  pas  jnste  que,  pour  nn  simple  aote 
d'hospitalit^,  nous  perdissions  Tocoasion  d'avoir  FAngleterre  avec  la 
Franoe  contre  FEspagne.  La  prudence  vent  done,  s'iis  se  porteint  k 
eette  union  sine^rement,  que  Fon  gu^risse  leur  apprehension  et  que 
Fon  mette  leur  esprit  en  repos  sur  ce  sujet.  ^ 

Le  temperament  le  plus  honnete  qu'on  puisse  prendre  est  d'assurer 
en  particulier  le  Protecteur,  de  bouche,  que,  le  traits  etant  r^solu  et 
toutes  les  conditions  accordees,  Fon  trouvera  moyen  de  faire  passer  le 
due  d'York,  par  quelque  voie  civile,  aupr^  de  son  fr^re.  Je  crois 
m^me  qu'on  pourrait  en  ce  cas  manager,  pour  ne  laisser  point  de  pr^- 
texte  de  plainte  et  ^viter  que,  si  les  Anglais  envoient  ici  quelque  am- 
bassade,  il  n'arriv^t  point  de  diff^rend  entre  leurs  domestiques  et  ceux 
de  la  maison  de  la  reine  d'Angleterre,  qu'on  assignS.t  quelque  ville  du 
royaume  k  ladite  dame  reine,  par  forme  d'apanage,  oii  elle  se  pourrait 
retirer  avec  le  duo  de  G-locester,  lequel  dans  son  kge  pluis  avanc^,  oii 
ses  desscins  pourront  donner  quelque  ombrage,  sera  renvoye  aupr^s  du 
roi  son  fr^re.  Mais  pour  les  autres  sujets  de  la  Republique  qui  sont 
de  moindre  condition  et  desquels  on  n'a  pas  lieu  d'avoir  la  m^me  ap- 
prehension, il  semble  que  de  quelque  nation  qu'ils  soient,  ou  Anglais, 
ou  Ecossais,  ou  Irlandais,  on  ne  doit  pas  priver  Sa  Majeste  du  service 
qu'elle  en  pent  reeevoir  dans  ses  armies,  et  on  se  doit  contenter  des 
termes  de  1  article  latin  qui  a  ete  projete,  qui  pourvoit  suffisamment  h 
la  siirete  des  uns  et  des  autres,  emp^hant  que  ceux  k  qui  Fon  don- 
nera  retraite  dans  Fun  des  Etats  entreprennent  rien  contre  Fautre,  et 
qu'en  cas  de  plsdnte  au  contraire  bien  justifiee,  on  soit  oblige  de  part 
et  d'autre  de  les  faire  ch&tier,  de  les  livrer,  ou  de  les  chasser. 

n  £Eiut  ajouter  k  tout  cela  qu'il  ne  serait  pas  juste,  k  toute  extremite, 
d'accorder  aucune  condition  ni  sur  le  commerce,  ni  sur  la  religion,  qui 
ne  soit  reciproque,  c'est-k-dire  qu'il  n'en  soit  autant  accorde  en  faveur 
du  roi  et  de  ses  sujets  que  de  la  Republique  d'Angleterre  et  de  ses 
sujets.  Encore  faut-il  observer  soigneusement  que  Fegalite,  qu'il  faut 
conserver  en  toute  chose,  doit  @tre  plutdt  dans  Feffet  que  dans  les 
paroles,  parce  qu'il  y  a  des  conditions  qui  paraissent  bien  egales,  mais 
qui  ne  le  sont  pas. 

Oelle  de  n'obliger  point  les  vaiaseaux  de  part  ni  d'autre  k  debarquer 
leurs  convois  est  de  cette  nature,  parce  que  les  Anglais  n'ont  point 
aoooutume  de  feire  debarquer  ceux  des  ndtres,  comme  nous  ne  faisons 
rien  k  Fegard  des  leurs  ailleurs  qu'en  la  riviere  de  Bordeaux,  oii  nous 
ne  pouvons  aucunement  nous  departir  de  ce  qui  a  ete  pratique  de  tout 
iempSy.  sans  no«is  exposer  k  de  ir^grands  perils^  lea  Boidelais  etani 
VOL.  n.— 36 
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MteMlltBiflni  ohugeHite  ct  vtouiMitoy  et  lean  j^orGli  ^toxi^  ^elqpefoi^ 
naiptit  d'ott  nombre  de  Tiiaseaiix  ABglais  eapables  d'uno  grairae  en- 
tkepriaei  pour  peu  d'aauBtance  qu'ils  re^uwent  de  oeux  de  dedans. 

Celle  de  d^endre  lee  repiWlles  sor  la  terre^  et  n<Hi  pas  sur  b  mar, 
est  encore  de  eette  nature,  et  n'est  propos^e  qn'k  dcssein  de  continner 
las  depredations  que  font  leuis  Taisseauz  de  guerre^  qaps  que  nons 
pnisstoDS  en  tbet  raison,  par  la  saisie  que  nons  ponrrona  fwe  de  leurs 
efiets  en  France,  qoi  est  nne  sabtUite  grossi^ie;  k  laqneUe  <m  aundt 
doablement  tort  de  se  laisser  sorprendre. 
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M.  DK  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BBIEKNE. 

'  Londres,  12  Octobre,  1654. 

Je  ne  doutais  pas  d'avoir  aujourd'hui  une  conference, 

sans  Taceident  oui  i^rriva  le  m§me  Yendredi  k  M.  le  Protecteur  et  au 
secretaire  dans  Hyde  Parck,  oii  ils  s'etaaent  alies  promener  tons  deux 
seuls.  Le  premier  avait  pris  la  place  de  cocher  pour  mieux  reconnat- 
tre  de  jeunes  chevaux  attel^s  k  son  carrosse.  Ils  n'eurent  pas  sit6t 
reconnu  le  changem^t  de  ipain  qu'ils  s'emport^rent,  et  que  le  mouve- 
ment  du  carrosse  jeta  M.  le  Protecteur  sur  le  timon,  puis  en  terre  entre 
les  chevaux  qui  le  train^rent  quelqu^s  pas,  son  Soulier  etant  accroche 
aux  hamais;  et  enfin,  s'en  etant  attache,  il  demeura  sous  la  longueur 
du  carrosse,  sans  que  les  roues  I'offensassent.  Pendant  ce  d^sordre, 
un  pistolet  de  poche  qu'il  porte  charge  k  balle  se  debanda  aussi,  sans 
le  Hesser,  et  de  tout  cet  accident  il  ne  lui  reste  que  qnelques  meur- 
trissures  k  Testomac,  qui  Font  oblige  de  se  faire  saigner  et  garder  la 
ehambre.  Le  secretaire  ne  courut  pas  tant  de  danger ;  neanmoins  il 
en  reste  ^lus  incommode,  s'etant  demis  le  pied  en  sautant  hors  du  car- 
rosse, et  il  fallut  les  ramener  tons  deux  en  chaise 
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M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BEIENNB* 

LondreB,  21  D^cembre,  1654. 

D  pandt  que  les  difficultes  qui  s^nblent  nons  anr^ter  ne 

sont  pas  les  seoles  causeiei  de  taot  de  remises,  beaucoop  dewmt^^nr 
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tiims  {MffticoH^fl  et  jenfeefltiqiiefl  y  penveBl  ooniribuef.  Mm  la  pluf 
▼raisenibkbk  est  Fhit^r^t  qu  a  la  PA>tecteiir  de  donner  tiii  amosem^ii 

k  ses  troupes,  et  k  soi  an  pr^texte  d'entretenir  une  arm^.  G'est  le 
raisonnement  g^n^ral  dont  on  se  sert  poar  appujer  sa  condoite  pr^- 
sente  k  notre  endroit;  et  quoiqu'on  ne  le  croie  pas  assez  ^tabli  ni  puis- 
sant pour  oser  entreprendre  la  guerre,  n^nmoins  je  ne  yois  point  que, 
du  c6t6  du  Parlement,  ses  desseins  puissent  ^tre  interrompus,  api^g 
que  oe  corps  lui  a  remis  la  disposition  de  la  flotte  et  de  Tenterprise 
qu'il  projetait  sans  m@me  en  demander  la  communication ;  et  U  ne 
raut  pas  prendre  fondement  sur  la  r^uction  des  lev^s,  ni  sur  les  d^ 
liberations  tendantes  k  kr^ormation  d'nne  partie  de  la  milice,  pnisqne 
les  d^put^  du  corps  lui  ayant  depuis  pen  ^t^  envoys  pour  en  conf(§rer 
avec  lui,  il  leur  refusa  d'y  consentir,  et  d^ara  que,  si  Ton  n'augmen- 
tait  les  impositions,  il  donnerait  des  quarters  auz  troupes;  m^me  cette 
ouyerture  de  r^uoUon  a  ^t^  faite,  k  ce  qu'on  pretend,  par  ceux  de  sa 
faction,  k  dessein  de  brouiller  le  Parlement  avec  Farm^. 
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CROMWELL  TO  PHILIP  TV, 

Olivarius  Prcip.  AnglisD,  Scotiaa,  et  Hibernite,  etc Sere- 

nissimo  Potentissimoque  Begi  Philippe  4^  Begi  Hiipaniarum,  etc,, 
Salutem. 

Sebenissime  Potsntissimeque  Bex  :  Quandoquidem  navigationis 
et  commercii  hujus  reipublic»  populorumque  ejus  securitati  et  tuteliao, 
classem  havium  bellicarum  in  mare  MediterraDeum  mittere  necessa^ 
rimn  duzimus,  visum  est  nobis  Majestatem  Yestram  h&c  de  re  cer- 
tiorem  fiioere;  nos  que  id  de  animo  minime  fecisse,  quo  ullis  e  con- 
federatis  et  amicis  nostris  Tin  quorum  numero  M**"*  Yestram  ha- 
bemus)  quantamcunque  molestiam  exhibeamus.  Yerum  e  contra 
generali  nostro  Roberto  Blake,  quem  class!  prsefecimus,  firmiter  1^ 
mandatis  dedimus  uti  cum  omni  gratis  et  benevolentid.  er^a  eos  sese 
gerat.  De  reciproco  vestro,  in  nos  favore  nihilo  secius  dnbitantes, 
ita  ut  quotiescumque  classis  nostra  portus  et   stationes  vestras  ap- 

Eulerit,  coemendi  commeatus  alislve  necessarii.  causd.,  ea  bonis  omni- 
us  officiis  excipiatur.  Quod  M*'"'  Yestram  his  nostris  litteris  roga- 
mus,  quodque  praefecti  generali  nostro  quotiescumque  M"""*  Yestram 
Tcl  prsdfectos  vestros  et  ministros  locorum,  quos  adire  necessum  habeat^ 
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eonpellaiidi  vel  per  nnnciosy  aui  Ktieras  alloquendi  ocoasio  erit,  ple- 
nariam  fidem  adfaibere  yelitifl.  Deiu  Opt.  et  Max.  M'"*  Yestram 
Bospitet  et  tueatar, 

Tester  boniis  amicus, 

Oliyabius  p. 
Dab.  ex.  alb&  aul&  Westmonasterii, 
quinto  die  August!,  Qtyl.  Vet,  An.  1654. 
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M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  26  Octobre,  1654. 
Le  Parlement  ne  donne  point  sujet  de  rien  4crire.  II  s'est  bocap4 
tout  la  semaine  pass^e  k  des  affaires  de  peu  de  consequence.  Seule- 
ment  Tarticle  de  la  succession  k  la  charge  de  Protecteur  a  ^t^  mis  sur 
le  tapis.  Les  enfants  de  son  Altesse,  son  bcau-fr^re,  son  gendre,  et  le 
major-g^n^ral  Lambert,  furent  propose,  mais  avant  que  Ton  vint  auz 
avis,  un  membre  ayant  requis,  pour  rint6r§t  de  la  ville,  qu'on  d^lib^H^t 
snr  les  mojens  d'avoir  de  Thuile  de  baleine,  il  ne  se  parla  plios  de  la 
succession ;  mSme  Ton  yeut  que  cette  question  ne  s'agitera  pas  de 

Shisieurs  jours  crainte  qu'elle  ne  soit  d^id^  au  prejudice  de  la  famille 
e  Monsieur  le  Protecteur,  le  corps  se  remplissant  tous  les  jours  des 
d^put^  peu  affectionn^  k  ses  int^r^ts,  et  d'ailleurs  Tarm^e  n'^tant 
point  tout  d'un  m§me  esprit  sur  ce  sujet.  Pour  capter  la  bienveiUance 
des  soldats,  leur  paye  a  ^t^  depuis  peu  augment^e ;  les  offioiers  des 
troupes  nouvellement  ley^  pour  ^tre  embarqu^,  out  aussi  re^u  de 
I'arffent  et  Yon  veut  que  le  depart  de  cette  flotte  s'approche ;  ceUe  de 
Blake  s'est  remise  en  mer  pour  le  d^troit,  et  il  est  ^chapp^  k  une  per- 
Bonne  assez  bien  avec  ce  ffouvemement,  qu'il  le  nous  ferait  payer  et 
vengerait  les  injures  que  r  Angleterre  a  revues  dans  la  mer  M^iter- 
ran^,  de  nos  armateurs.  Ce  peuvent  Stre  des  menaces,  mais  n^n- 
moins  il  est  bon  que  nos  yaisseaui:  ne  tombent  pas  entre  leurs  mains. 
La  yoiz  publique  a  fait  tous  ces  jours  Monsieur  le  Protecteur  fort 
malade,  quoiqu'cn  effet  il  ne  lui  reste  pr^sentement  qu'une  ouverture 
dans  le  gras  de  la  jambe. 
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II.— DELIBERATION  OP  THE  SPANISH  COUNCIL  OP  STATE  ON  THE 
LETTER  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  MOLINA,  ANNOUNCINtt  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  AT  ROTA. 

Madrid,  NoTember  20,  1654. 
The  Council  was  attended  by  the  Marquis  de  Leganes,  the  Duke  de  San 
Lucar,  and  the  Counts  de  Pefiaranda  and  d'Ofiate.    In  the  margin  is 
written,  in  the  King's  hand :  "  Let  the  opinion  of  the  Council  be  acted 
upon." 

Sire  :  The  Connt  de  Molina^  goverDor  of  Cadiz,  writes  in  his  letter 
of  the  15th  of  this  month,  addressed  to  Don  Fernando  de  Fonseca  Ruiz 
de  Con^raS;  that  on  the  9th  of  this  month  an  English  196et,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-fiye  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Blake^ 
htA  cast  anchor  within  sight  of  Rota ;  that  the  count  havins  sent 
some  one  to  visit  the  commandant,  informed  him  by  writing  tnat  he 
would  permit  him  to  enter  the  roadstead ;  but  although  he  gave  him 
permission  to  enter,  and  offered  him  a  friendly  reception,  the  com- 
mandant did  not  enter He  replied,  that  in  oi^er  to  fulfil  th^ 

Protector's  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  in  fact,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  he  set  sail,  to  ep  in  search, 
it  was  said,  of  the  French  fleet  The  English  Charge  d' Affaires  in 
that  town  ^Cadiz)  having  learned  that  nine  French  ships  of  war  had 
passed  the  Straits  four  days  previously,  had  sent  a  messenger  to  inform 
the  commandant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Count  de  Molina  transmitted  the 
inclosed  letter  to  your  Majesty;  it  is  from  the  Protector,^  who  begs 
your  Majesty  that  the  Engtwh  may  be  received  hospitably  in  your 
Majesty's  ports  and  other  possessions. 

The  Council  of  State,  haying  taken  all  these  things  into  considerap 
tion,  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  orders,  are  of  opinion  that  thanks 
should  be  given  to  the  Count  de  Molina  for  the  information  he  has 
furnished  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  but  have  no  further  pro- 
position to  make  to  your  Majesty  on  l^is  subject. 

As  to  the  subjoilied  letter  from  the  Protector  to  your  Majesty,  the 
eouncil  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  form  of  courtesv  which  is  used 
above  the  signature,  and  which  is  somewhat  strange ;  out  even  though 
admitting  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  requires  that  we  should  duh 
semble  our  thoughts  on  this  matter,  the  only  thing  which  appears 
fitting  to  the  council  is  not  to  reply  at  once  to  this  letter,  but  rather 
to  write  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias  under  some  other  pretext,  inform- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  our  seaports 

>  See  Appendix  XI. 
35* 
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that  a  hospitable  reception  should  be  given  to  the  English  fleet,  and 
that  the  fleet  had  arrived. 

Your  Majesty  will  order  what  you  may  think  fit. 
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LE  CARDINAL  MAZAEIN  TO  M.  DE  BORDEAUX. 

Paris,  le  2  Jaovier,  1655. 

Monsieitr:  J'ai  reyu  vos  d^p^hes^u  21  et  du  24  D^embre,  et 
TU  tout  ce  qa'elles  conticnnent.  Prcmidrement  je  me  remetb  k  Tac- 
OQutum^e  k  celles  de  M.  le  Gomte  de  Brienne  qui  voos  informeront 
plus  particuli^rement  des  intentions  de  S.  M.  ear  les  points  essentiels 
et  sur  la  oonduite  que  vous  devez  tenir,  et  je  vous  dirai  ensuite  qu'en 
attendant  que  vous  reeeviez  des  ordres  plus  precis  du  roi  touchant  votre 
retour,  vous  devei  preparer  tout  ce  que  vous  savez  de  plus  capable  de 
toucher  et  de  faire  impression  pour  exag^rer  la  patieuce  qu*un  grand 
roi  comme  S.  M.  a  cue  de  souffnr  tant  de  mauvais  traitcments  de- 
puis  un  si  longtemps  sans  se  rcbuter  ni  omettre  aucune  sorte  d'avance 
aupr^  du  Protecteur  pour  ^tablir  une  bonne  intelligence  entre  lea 
deux  royaumeSy  afin  qu'en  Vous  retirant  vous  puissiez  en  informer  le 
Parlement  et  le  public ;  et  il  me  semble  que  vous  ne  devez  pas  oublier 
en  cette  occasion  la  eourtoisie  avec  laquelle  M.  de  Ouise  dans  la  mer 
M4diterran4e  et  le  commandeur  de  Neufchaize  dans  Toc^an  ont 
renvoy^;  chacun  de  leur  c5t^;«les  vaisseaux  Anglais  qui  leur  ^taient 
tomb&  entre  les  mains  ainsi  qu'on  a  fait  encore  en  beaucoup  d'autres 
rencontres ',  tandis  que  les  vaisseaux  Anglais  continuaient  leurs  depre- 
dations sur  les  sujets  du  roi^  et  que  Blake  se  vantait  haument  qu'il 
allait  chercher  M.  de  Guise  avec  ordre  de  le  combattre  partout  oit  il  le 
trouverait. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  surpris  de  ce  qu'on  vous  a  voulu  donner  k  entendre 
de  la  disposition  des~  Espagnols  k  la  paix.  On  sait  assez  qu'ils  ne 
manquent  pas  d'artifices,  et  il  n'est  pas  malais^  de  voir  que  cette  propo- 
sition en  est  un  pour  nous  engager  k  faire  quelque  d-marche  de  la 
quelle  ils  puissent  donner  jalousie  au  Protecteur,  et  s'en  servir  comme 
d'aiguillon  pour  le  hg,ter  d'autant  plus  de  conclure  avec  eux  afin  de 
pr^venir  par  ce  moyen  Tunion  des  deux  couronnes  qu'il  a  toujours 
consider^e  comme  fatale  k  sa  grandeur.  Car  je  vous  r^ponds  que 
Tambassadeur  d'Espagne  n'a  non  plus  de  pouvoir  que  moi  de  la  part 
du  roi  son  maitre  de  se  m§ler  de  la  paix,  et  que  les  Espagnols  sent 
plus  obstin^s  que  jamais  k  la  continuation  de  la  guerre,  et  puis  qu'ils 
refusent  de  donner  ce  pouvoir  k  Tarchiduc  et  aux  ministres  qu'ils  ont 
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en  FlandreS;  je  vous  laisse  k  penser  s'ils  le  donncront  k  Cardefias. 
C'est  pouiquoi  vous  vous  garderez  bien  b*\\  vous  plait  de  donner  dans 
ce  pi6ge.  Au  contraire  il  se&ble  qtf  il  ne  serait  pas  mal  k  propos  de 
faire  confidence  an  Protecteur  de  cette  ouvertare,  parce  qne  si  elle  a 
^te  &ite  de  concert  avec  loi,  ainsi  qu'il  ponrrait  bien  ^tre,  il  verra  de 
plus  en  plus  la  bonne  foi  dont  nous  usons ;  et  s'il  n' j  a  point  de  part, 
elle  ne  fera  pas  dans  son  esprit  une  impression  trop  favorable  pour  les 
Espagnols.  N^pmoins,  comme  vous  vojez  de  plus  pr^s  les  choses, 
^tant  sor  les  lieux,  il  est  remis  k  votre  prudence  d'en  user  ainsi  que 
vous  aviserez  pour  le  mieux.  Mais  vous  voulez  bien  que  je  vous  dls 
que  quand  le  dit  ambassadeur  agirait  k  bonne  fin,  et  non  pas  seulement 
pour  notjos  suprendre,  comme  il  fait  assurdment,  ce  ne  serait  pas  mep- 
veille  que  Ton  vous  eut  confirm^  les  m^mes  propositions  depuis  la 
nouvelle  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  au  royaume  de  Naples;  car  si  cette  entre- 
prise  se  pent  appeier  disgrace,  c'est  seulement  pour  avoir  en  quarante 
jours  de  vents  contraires  qui  nous  ont  emp^h^  d'arriver  aux  lieux  oii 
nous  pouvions  faire  des  progr^;  puisque'au  reste  chacun  sait  que  le 
seul  bruit  de  cette  entreprise  est  cause  que  de  toute  la  campagne  les 
Espagnols  n'eut  pen  tirer  un  seul  homme,  ni  argent,  ni  bl^  du  dit  roy- 
aume, pour  envoyer  k  Taocoutum^e  en  Catalogue,  en  le  Milanais,  en 
Flandres  et  ailleurs,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  le  moindre  avantage  que  nous 
nous  eussions  propose. 

Je  vous  ai  d4>}k  mand^  que  la  caution  propose  par  Fofficier  Eoossais, 
pour  surety  du  prix  de  sa  lev^,  n'etait  pas  suffisante,  et  que  s'il  en 
pouvait  donner  quelque  autre,  vous  n'auriez  qu'k  conclure  anssitdt 
Je  vous  confirme  la  m^me  chose,  et  Ton  oonsicUre  bien  qu'en  cas  de 
rupture  de  TAngleterre  aveo  nous,  ces  gens-lk  ne  nous  seraient  pen- 
t^tre  pas  inutiles  dans  leur  pays ;  mais  en  ce  oas  Ik,  si  le  bien  de  son 
service  le  requ^rait,  le  roi  pourrait  ais^ment  y  en  renvoyer  d'autres 
plus  augerris  et  les  faire  soutcnir  par  des  forces  bien  plus  consider- 
ables.   ^ 
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(Page  189.) 
DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDESaS  TO  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Londres,  28  Janvier,  1655. 
Sire:  Dans  la  lettre  du  4  Novembre  qui  est  une  r^ponse  aux  lettres 
adress6es  par  moi  k  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  votre  Majesty  me  fait  dire 
qu'apr^s  avoir  r6fl^hi  sur  toutes  oes  d^p^ches  ainsi  que  sur  les  d^- 
P^hes  ant^rieures  Sorites  par  moi  depuis  la  mort  du  r^ident  Anglais 
Ascbam,  on  y  voit  pen  de  consequence,  et  que  cela  vient  de  ce  que  je 
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n'tt  pM  de  boDS  renieigileiiieiitB;  qua  Y.  M.  ayani  ^\4]m  premUre  k 
reoonoaitre  la  r^pabliqne  d'Angleterre  et  i  d^goer  an  Ambassadeor 
aapr^  d'elle  an  milieu  de  ses  bbuleyersements^  il  est  surprenant  que 
lea  Hollandaia,  les  Su^doia,  lea  I>anoi8y  et  lea  Portugaia  aient  eoncla 
dea  traits  de  pais  aveo  T  Angleterre,  qae  lea  Fran9aia  aoient  aur  le 
point  de  a'arranger  avec  elle,  et  qu'il  n' j  ait  que  lea  int^r^  de  Y.  M. 
qui  n'aient  re9U  auoune  aatiafactioDy  biea  qn'ila  fiiasent  lea  premien 
Tobjet  dea  n^gociationa  et  bien  que  la  premiere  n^ociation  ne  fdit 
qu'uQ  aimple  renouvellement  de  la  paix  exiatante  entre  lea  Stata  de 
Y.  M.  et  cette  r^publique.  Y.  M.  me  dit  qua  ai,  aprte  que  le  Pro- 
leeteur  fat  proclam^,  on  m'eiiToja  dea  inatnictiona  k  Teffet  de  oondure 
avec  loi  une  allianoe  contra  la  Fcanoe,  ce  fnt  d'aprte  mon  propre  vnB 
et  aar  mea  proprea  inataneea;  que  c'^tait  par  la  premie  laiaon  qa'oa 
avait  £ut  tant  de  fraiai  plua  que  n^asairea,  de  ooortoisie  et  de  pr6« 
veiianoea  en  vera  le  Proteetenr  et  enyera  cette  r^publiqu^  qnoique  j'aie 
enauite,  dana  mea  demi^rea  lettrea,  d4aapprouv6  tout  oela  comme  an 
proo^6  pr^judieiable  et  employ^  fort  mal  k  propoa  dana  lea  n^goeia- 
tiona  avec  lea  AngLaia. 

G(Mnme  je  croia  de  mon  devoir  de  r^pondre  k  tooa  cea  pointa,  je  me 
voia  oblig^)  en  premier  lieu,  de  faire  oba^rver  k  Y.  M.  que  ai  mes  let- 
trea  n'ont  paa  eu  de  cona^aenee;  npn  aeulement  oela  pouvait  facile- 
ment  arriver  dana  un  gouvernement  auaai  irr^gnlier  et  auaai  agitd 
comme  oelui  de  TAngleterre,  maia  cela  devait  n^ceaaairement  arriyer, 
ear  .mea  avia  changeaient  aelon  lea  ^^nementa  ai  nombreux  et  ai  vari^ 
qui  ont  ieu  lieu  id. .  Tout  ce  que  je  m'e&}^m  d'atteindre,  c'^tait  qae 
mea  renaeignemanta  fuaaent  exacta  an  moment  oii  je  lea  transmettais, 
ei  ila  ne  Tauraient  paa  ^t^  a'ila  avaient  eu  quelque  autte.  Toutefois 
reoonnaipaant  qu'ila  ne  pouvaient  paa  rstrci  j'ai  vgipeU  anaaitdt  Tatten- 
tioQ  de  Y.  M.  aur  cette  circonatance  dana  lea  diff<§rentea  d^p^es 
adreaa^  an  aujet  de  cea  changementa. 

D'ailleura  toua  lea  avis  que  je  foumiaaaia  k  Y.  M.  ^taient  regard^a 
comme  certaina  par  tout  le  monde  ici;  le  deaaein  sur  lea  Indes  a  4t^  le 
aeul  qu'on  n'ait  paa  pu  deviner,  attendu  que  le  Proteoteur  Favait 
eoigneuaement  cach4  k  ceux  de  qui  je  pouvaia  Fapprcndre,  persuade 
qui  le  secret  faciliterait  Tex^ution  du  projet,  qu'il  tiendrait  en  auspens 
tons  les  Princea  et  inspirerait  au  Parlement  dcs  craintes  qui  Tern- 
pdcheraient  .de  prendre  des  resolutions  que  le  Protecteur  pouvait  re- 
douter.  Mais  comme  il  4tait  n^ssaire  de  s'appuyer  sur  certaines 
.  pr^somptiona  pour  deviner  ce  dessein,  j'ai  cm  devoir  les  exposer  toutes 
k  Y.  M.  en  rendant  compte  des  opinions  qui  se  produisaient  au  sujet 
de  cette  expedition. 

Quant  k  ce  que  Y.  M.  dit  qu'elle  a  ete  le  premier  souverain  qui  ait 
reconuu  cette  r^publique  et  design^  aupr^  d'elle  un  ambassadeur,  que 
ceite  republique  a  fait  ^la  paix  avec  plusieurs  princes  et  etats  et  que  les 
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int^rSts  de  Y.  M.  senls  n'ont  pas  regn  de  solntion,  je  doiis  faire  ob- 
server k  Y.  M.  que  pendant  deux  ans  depuis  la  mort  du  Roi  Charles 
je  ne  pouvais  pas  traiter  avec  le  Parlement,  que  je  n'avis  acc^  aupr^s 
d'aucun  des  ministres  du  Parlement,  que  je  me  trouvais  sans  lettres  de 
cr^nce,  supportant  tous  les  d^gr^ments  qu'on  me  faisait  subir,  que 
je  demandais  k  Y.  M.  de  me  les  envoyer  on  de  m'ordonner  de  m'^loig- 
ner  d'ioi,  attendu  que  je  ne  poftrrais  pas  rester  k  cette  cour  sans  re- 
connaltre  la  r^publique.  C'^st  ce  que  j'ai  expose  k  Y.  M.  dans  presque 
toutes  mes  d^pSches  d'alors.  Y.  M.  daigna  me  faire  panrenir  mes 
lettres  de  cr^ance  aupr^  du  Parlement  en  laissant  k  ma«discr6tion  de 
m'en  servir,  ou  bien  dans  le  cas  oil  je  ne  m'en  servirais  pas,  de  quitter 
Londres  comme  Y.  M.  m'ordonnait  dans  oe  cas.  II  me  parut  n^eea- 
saire^  par  les  raisons  exposes  dans  ma  d^p^he  du  23  Janvier  1651^ 
de  reconnaitre  la  r^publique,  et  de  cette  d-marche  il  est  results  des 
avantages  dont  parlc  la  m^me  d^p^he  ainsi  que  d'autres  qui  Tensui- 
virent  plus  tard. 

Me  trouvant  nanti  d'une  autorisation  pour  n^ocier  aveo  le  Parle* 
ment,  j'ai  re^u  de  Y.  M.  Fordre  d'aborder  le  renouvellement  du  traits 
de  paix;  e'est  ce  que  j'ai  £ut  malgr^  une  vive  opposition  des  Presby- 
t^ens  qui,  prenant  pour  pr^texte  le  meutre  du  resident  Asoham, 
Youlaient  emp^cher  la  r^publique  de  traiter  avec  moi  avant  que  les 
pr^venus  de  Tassassinat  ne  fussent  punis.  Le  Parlement  se  montra 
tr^  lent  dans  cette  n^gociation^  d^irant  qu'avant  de  la  condure  on 
lui  donnilt  satisfaction  sur  ce  point.  Cependant  la  ndcociation  ^tait 
d^j^  bien  avanc4  avec  les  commissaires  du  Parlement  d'alors,  car  il  ne 
s'agissait  plus  que  des  points  auxquels  je  ne  pouvais  consentir  et  qui  ^ 
^taient  celui  du  commerce  des  Indes,  celui  de  Finquisition  et  celui  du 
paiement  in^gal  des  droits  entre  les  sujets  Anglais  et  les  sujets  de 
Y.  M. ;  quo!  que  sur  ce  troisi^me  point  on  eut  pu  trouver  un  terme 
d'accommodement  que  les  Anglais  ^taient  disposes  k  accepter  et  auquel 
je  pouvais  consentir  si  tels  avaient  ^t^  les  ordres  de  Y.  M.  En  Avril 
1651  eut  lieu  la  dissolution  du  Parlement  et  le  g^n^ral  Cromwell  cr^ 
nn  nouveau  conseil  d'etat  compost  d'hommes  jouissant  de  sa  confiance, 
plus  favorables  aux  HoUandais  et  jaloux  de  mettre  fin  k  une  guerre 
qui  coiitait  d^jk  tant  k  FAngleterre  et  qui  causait  tant  d'embarras  k 
Cromwell.  Celui-ci,  s'etant  6lev^  au  Gbuvemement  de  la  r^publique 
avec  le  titre  de  Protecteur,  pressa  I'arrangement  avec  la  Hollande  et 
conclut  un  traits  de  paix  qui,  toutefois,  est  si  embrouilld  qu'il  n'y  a 
presque  personne  qui  y  comprenne  quelque  chose,  en  sorte  qu'il 
s'^l^ve  chaque  jour  des  difficult^s  sur  la  mani^re  dont  on  doit 
Tentendre,  et  on  croit  que  les  explications  qu'on  donne  de  ses  articles 
ne  suffiront  pas  pour  determiner  avec  precision  le  sens  du  traits.  En 
outre  c'est  un  traits  de  paix  qui  a  oaus^  un  si  grand  des  accord  entre 
les  sept  provinces  qu'on  ne  croit  pas  qu'except^  la  Hollande  les  autres 
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Faoeeptent ;  car  les  antres  provhioes  pr^tendent  (ya'en  le  ratifiant  dn  a 
oommifl  one  sapercherie,  attendu  qa'on  ne  leur  avait  pas  fait  part  d« 
Tarticle  secret  pour  rexcln^on  da  Prince  d'Orange,  article  anquel 
elles  ne  yeulent  pas  oonsentir. 

Le  paix  avec  le  Danemark  a  d^nda  de  la  Hollander  et  a  6t^  en 
qoelque  sorte  an  appendioe  de  la  paix  avec  celle-ci;  les  Hollandais 
ayant  d6dar^  qu'ils  ne  pouyaient  pas  sans  cela  £ure  le  paix  avec  la 
B^pabliqae  d'  Angleterre^  car  ils  s'^taient  engag^  k  cela  avec  le  Rd 
de  Danemark. 

'  Qaant  k  la  paix  srec  la  Sn^e,  la  r^pabliqae  aTait  chereh^  li.  la  con- 
dare  promptement  poor  assurer  le  oommeree  de  la  mer  Baltiqae^  dans 
Im  orainte  qae  la  Beine  de  Sakle  ne  s^entendit  avec  le  Danemark  et 
a'entraTat  oe  commerce  comme  effectivement  ce  rojanme  j  traTaillait 

La  paix  aTCc  le  Portagal  avadt  ^  condae  k  F^poqae  da  premier 
Parlement,  mais  comme  les  Portagais  n'avaient  pas  pay6  certaines 
Bommes  qui,  selon  TAngleterre  et  les  n^gociants  Anglak,  deyaient 
4tre  aoqaitt^BS  avant  la  conclosion  d^finitire  de  rarrangement,  la  paix 
f  &t  romqae,  et  Joan  de  Gkumaraex,  ambassadeor  da  tjran  de  Porti^al^ 
retoama  k  lisbonne.  Depnis,  il  se  d^eida  k  enyoyer  k  Londres  le 
Compto  de  Pefiagaiona  poar  r^nrendre  les  n^gociations;  et  comme  les 
hommes  da  Goayemement  aotael  (d'Angleterre)  tenaient  beaacoup  k 
recouyrer  les  aommes  daes  et  attachaient  beaacoap  de  prix  aax  con- 
ditioos  ayantageasea  qoe  les  Portusais  lear  offiraient  dans  le  commerce, 
'  la  paix  a  ^  condu  et  sign^e  de  la  mani^  dont  j'ai  renda  oompte 
dans  le  temps  k  Y.  M.  La  promulgation  de  ce  traits  ne  doit  ayoir 
lien  qae  lorsqa'il  sera  ratifi4  par  le  Portagal,  et  lorsqae  les  sommes 
que  TAngleterre  r^ame  aaront  ^  pay6^.  Qaoique  les  six  mois 
fix^  dans  la  conyention  poar  la  ratification  et  le  payement  aient  6tS 
^eoal^  le  22  de  ce  mois,  on  n'entend  pas  parler  qoe  Tone  ou  Fautre 
aient  ea  lieu;  au  contraire,  on  assure  que,  parmi  les  conditicms  de  la 
Aonyention,  il  s'en  trouye  une  qui  dit  que  les  yingt-rix  poor  cent  pay^ 
lors  de  la  rebellion  seront  r^uits  k  yingt-trois  pour  cent,  et  que  les 
Portagau  ne  yeulent  pas  y  sonaorire,  mais  demandent  tont  k  ndson  de 
yingt-six;  tout  cela  ind^pendamment  de  Tarticle  de  la  noaydle  con- 
yention dont  on  se  montre  ioi  peu  satisfiut.  Si  par  les  prochidnes 
lettres  on  n'apprend  pas  la  ratification  et  le  payement,  le  traits  sera 
rompu  et  les  ohoses  redeyiendront  ce  qu'elles  ^taient  auparayant. 

II  n'est  pas  6tonnant  que  les  Anglais  cherchent  k  conclure  le  paix 
ayec  la  France,  puisqu'ils  esperent  en  tirer  tant  d'argent;  mais 
quoiqu'il  y  ait  d^jk  quelque  temps  qa'on  la  dise  conclue,  jusqu'k. 
present  elle  ne  Test  pas,  et  je  ne  neglige  rien  pur  la  faire  manquer  k 
Taide  de  mes  amis. 

Quant  k  la  paix  k  conclure  ayec  Y.  M.,  on  en  a  parl^  plusieais  fob 
dana  le  Oons^.    J'ai  entendu  dire  que  le  Protecteor  disait  qa'il  j 
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avait  ffsem  aveo  la  HoUaade  et  aveo  lo  Danemark ;  qa'aveb  le  Portu- 
gal et  avec  la  France  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  paix ;  mais  que  comme  il 
existait  une  paix  avec  Y.  M.,  le  retard  (apport^  au  renouvellement  de 
oette  paix)  importait  peu.  Le  retard  provient^  dit-il,  da  ce  que  je  ne 
V€ux  pas  conseutir  k  ce  que  FAngleterre  demande;  difficult^  telle  que, 
si  elle  avait  exists  daps  les  trait^s  de  paix  dont  il  vient  d'etre  parl^ 
plus  haut,  ils  n'auraient  jamais  6t6  conclus ;  comme  elle  existe  mainte- 
liaiit  qu'U  s'a^t  (seulement)  de  renouveler  la  paix  aveo  Y.  M.,  il  n'es^ 
pas  surpfenant  <|ue  la  oonduaoii  en  soit  letard^e,  puisque  je  ne  peux 
pas  sousoiiie  anx  deux  poiuts  que  les  Anglais  demiandent,  savoir  celui 
qui  touoke  aux  Indes  et  celui  de  rinqnisitdon^  Y.  M.  me  F ayant 
d^fendu.  Le  retard  est  d'autant  moins  surprenant  que  la  n^goetation 
a  6i6  suspendue  par  suite  de  I'ouverture  des  n^gociations  secretes  re- 
latives k  ralliance  de  Y.  M.  avec  la  r^publique  d'Angleterre,  dans  le 
but  de  lui  faire  rompre  ses  relations  aveo  la  Eranoe,  n^gociations  qm 
^taient  ddj^  assez  avanc^es.  Comme  les  moyens  prompts  qu'on  avait 
offerts  (k  I'Angleterre)  ne  se  sont  pas  trouv^s  en  Flandre,  et  que  d'un 
autre  c6t6  la  r^publique  (d'Angleterre)  n'^tait  pas  assez  dispos6e  k 
i«emplir  ses  engagements,  les  n^gociations  et  la  conclufflon  du  traits  ont 
^t^  suspendus ;  or,  tant  pour  ce  traits  (contre  la  France)  que  poui:  le 
renouvellement  de  Tancien  traits  de  paix,  j'avais  sans  oesse  pri6  Y.  M. 
de  me  faire  envoyer  des  instructions  qui  pussent  me  servir  de  gou- 
veme.  De  tout  cela  il  r^sulte  que  ce  n'est  pas  sur  mes  instances  que 
ees  n^gociations  out  6t6  entam^s,  mais  que  Y.  M.  m'ayant  ordonn^, 
dan^  diffgrentes  d4p^hes,-^de  firayer  lay  voie  k  un  traits  d'alliance,  j'u 
d1^  demander  des  instructions,  afin  de  pouvoir  mieux  y  r^ussir. 

En  pr^ntant  k  Y.  M.  un  apergu  du  caract^re  des  Anglais,  je  n'avais 
auoune  intention  de  ddsapprouver  ce  qui  s'^tait  fait  avec  eux,  ou  de 
trouver  mauvaisqu'on  leur  ait  fait  des  cajoleries  et  des  avances ;  c'^tait 
parce  que  je  croyais  n^essaire  que  Y.  M.  se  rendit  bien  compte  du 
caract^re  de  ce  peuple  afin  de  pouvoir  y  accommoder  la  mani^re  dont  on 
traiterait  avec  lui,  d^s  que  les  circonstances  en  Espagne  le  permet- 
traient.  Quoique  le  caract^re  de  ce  peuple  soit,  en  effet,  tel  que  je 
Tai  d^peint  dans  ladite  d^p^che,  je  ne  trouve  pas  pour  cela  qu'on  ait 
agi  mal  k  propos  en  cberchant  k  Famadouer  lorsque  T^tat  de  nos 
affaires  et  les  circonstances  d'alors  Texigeaient.  Cette  mani^re  d'agir 
est  souvent  la  plus  ccmvenable,  et  il  arrive  qu'un  prince  agit  d'aprds 
sa  oonvenaace  dens  iin  cas  d'une  mani^re,  etd'une  autre  mani^re  dans 
un  autre  cas.  G'est  ainsi  que,  dans  la  mani^re  dont  on  a  traits  avec 
les  Anglais,  on  a  plutdt  tenu  compte  de  nos  besoins  que  du  caract^re 
de  ce  peuple;  et  cependant  il  m'a  paru  n^cessaire  d'informer  Y.  M.  de 
tout,  comme  je  Tai  fait.  Si  ifles  d^p^ches  sont  susceptibles  d'etre 
interpr^t^s  dans  un  sens  different^  le  mien  a  ^t6  celui  que  je  viens  de 
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dire,  et  la  diff($reQce  provient  de  ce  que  je  n'ai  pas  r^nssi  b,  m'ezpliqner 

clairement.  ' 

Qaant  an  dernier  point  de  la  d^p^he  de  Y.  M.,  dans  lequel  Y.  M. 
trouve  strange  que  je  demande  an  cong6  pour  retonmer  en  Espagne 
apr^  qnatre  ans  (encore  qae  Y.  M.  n'ait  pas  daign^  me  FaccoTder),  et 
apr^s  les  diz-hnit  ann^s  de  mon  s^jour  dans  ce  pays,  ce  que  je  puis 
dire  h  cette  occasion,  c'est  que  mon  intention  n'^tidt  pas  de  quitter  ce 
pays  avant  le  prin temps;  j'ai  pens^  qu'k  cette  ^poque  on  connaitrait 
a4jh  rissue  de  le  paiz  k  conclnre  avec  la  France,  et  le  sort  da  Parle- 
ment  actuel,  ainsi  que  la  sitoation  dans  laquelle  se  troaverait  le  Pro- 
tecteur;  car  alors,  s'il  ne  yoalait  ou  ne  pouvait  s'allier  ayec  V.  M. 
pour  rompre  avec  la  France,  et  s'il  s'obstinait  k  ne  pas  vouloir  renoa- 
yeler  le  traits,  k  moins  qu'on  ne  lui  aocord§*t  les  points  relatife  aax 
Indes  et  k  Tlnqnisition,  je  ne  vois  pas  quelle  utility  il  y  aurait  k  ce  que 
je  restasse  ici ;  aa  contraire,  je  crois  qu'il  y  en  aurait  k  me  faire  quitter 
ce  pays,  car  si  la  flotte  qui  s'est  rendue  auz  Indes  attaquait  quelque 
point  des  possessions  de  Y.  M.,  ce  serait  un  grand  d^shonnear  de 
solliciter  la  paix  ou  de  conserver  an  ambassadeur  dans  un  Etat  dont 
le  chef  aurait  agi  avec  tant  de  perfidie,  et  en  manquant  k  tant  obliga- 
tions contract^es  envers  Y.  M.  Et  d'ailleurs,  le  tristesse  et  la  mauvaise 
sant^  m'obligent  de  prier  humblement  Y.  M.,  comme  je  le  fais,  de  me 
d^harger  des  fonctions  que  je  remplis,  par  les  raisons  que  je  viens 
d'exposer;  je  desire  les  plus  grands  suoc^s  possibles  dans  le  service  da 
roi,  et  c'est  le  seul  but  que  j'aie  en  vue  dans  tout  ce  que  je  propose  k 
Yotre  Majesty,  dont  Dieu  veuille  garder  la  tr^s-catholique  et  royale 
personne. 

[Gi-incluse  est  une  lettre  ant^rieure  du  m^me  Don  Alonzo  a  Don  Geronimo  de 
la  Torre,  dat^e  de  Londres  du  28  Janyier,  1666,  et  dans  laquelle  se  trouve 
ce  passage : — ] 

On  s'attend  ici  k  des  cbangements  par  suite  da  disaccord 

entre  le  Parlement  et  le  Protecteur ;  d'oii  beaucoup  de  personnes  con- 
cluent  que  le  Parlement  n'ach^vera  pas  son  temps,  bien  qa'il  ne  lai 
manque  plus  que  seize  jours  -,  on  croit  que  le  Protecteur  le  dissoudre 
auparavant,  k  cause  des  restrictions  et  des  limites  dont  le  Parlement 
veut  entourer  son  autorit^.  Le  Protecteur  n'a  done  d'aatre  ressooroe 
que  le  dissoudre  le  Parlement  avant  que  celui-ci  fasse  passer  daiui  on 
acte  le»  r^lutions  qu'il  a  prises  sur  la  formation  du  gouvernement,  et 
avant  qu'il  le  promi^gue.  Si  le  Protecteur  dissout  le  Parlement,  cette 
mesure  sera  mal  re^ue  par  le  peuple  et  ne  fe^  qu'aocroitre  la  haine 
qu'on  lui  porte  d^jk  g^n^ralement.     Que  Dieu  garde^  etc.;  etc 
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(Page  192.) 
I— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  19  Octobre,  1664. 

.  .  .  .  Il  Teste  k  d^der :  pTemi^remeDt,  si  MonBieur  le  Proteetenry 
dane  rinstrament  qui  lui  demeurera,  se  nommera  deyant  le  Boi. 
Lesdits  commiasaires  se  foodent  sur  I'exemple  des  trait^s  faits  ayec  la 
Sn^de,  le  Danemark  et  le  Portugal,  et  le  d^shonneur  que  recevrait  lenr 
nation,  s'U  en  ^tait  ns^  autrement.  Et,  nonobstant  les  raisons  et 
diff^ences  d'entre  le  Roi  de  France  et  les  autres  priiices  dont  j'aie  pu 
me  seryir,  ils  sent  domeur^  fermes  sur  cette  pretention,  et  je  vols  peu 
d'apparence  pour  les  faire  rel4cher,  ni  d' autre  expedient  pour  lever 
oette  difficult^  que  de  ne  pas  signer  rinstrument  qui  me  sera  donn^ ; 
aussi  en  voudront-ils  user  de  meme  k  regard  du  mien 

....  L'article  des  rebelles  fait  la  demi^re  difficult^.  Ils  ne  veu- 
lent  point  passer  dans  les  termes  g^n^raux,  et  se  r^uisent  k  I'^loigne- 
ment  da  Roi  d'Angleterre  sous  le  nom  de  fils  atn^  du  d^funt  roi,  des 
dues  d'York,  de  Giocester  et  des  autres  d^nomm^s  dans  le  m^moire 
que  j'ai  envoy6  k  la  reserve  n^anmoins  d'Inchiquin,  Preston  et  Monta- 
gue, mais  avec  des  expresdons  d6sobligeantes  k  regard  du  Roi  d^ An- 
gle terre,  et  qui  pourraient  tons  les  jours  exciter  quelques  nouvelles 
contestations  sur  la  conduite  des  Anglais,  Ecossais  et  Irlandais  qui 
servent  Sa  Majesty  et  la  Reine  d'Angleterra.  Apr^  une  longue  con- 
testation, je  suis  demeur^  d'aocord  de  r^loi^ement  des  deux  premiers 
du  troisiWe  dans  dix  ans,  et  de  conceyoir  rartide  en  ces  termes  que, 
pour  faire  cesser  tons  les  sujets  de  soup^on  d'entre  la  France  et 
TAngleterre,  je  promets,  an  nom  de  Sa  Majesty  qu'elle  n'admettra 
point  dans  son  rojaume,  et  qu'elks  n'y  s^oumeront  pas  qnarante 
joars  aprte  k  ratification  du  pr^nt  traits,  les  personnes  d4nomm4es 
daais  le  catalogue  qui  sera  ajonte  audit  article ;  et  qu'il  en  sera  us^  de 
mdme  de  la  part  de  oette  R^publique,  k  regard  des  Fran^ais  dont  je 
doDBend  les  noms,  et  qu'encore  que  ledit  article,  qui  sera  r^put^  secret, 
ne  soit  point  ins^r^  an  traits  fait.ce  m^me  jour,  U  ne  laissera  pas  d'ayoir 
aatant  de  fbroe  et  sera  ratifi^  dans  le  m§me  temps  et  en  la  m^me 
mani^.  Quoique  ces  termes  les  dussent  satis&ire,  ils  m'ont  encore 
remis  jusqoes  k  ce  que  son  altesse  en  ait  eu  communication,  et  ce  qui 
semble  les  blesser  est  de  ne  voir  point  que  cet  article  fasse  partie  de 
Tautoe  traite.  lis  veulent  aussi  que  je  d^lare  pr^ntement  les  noms 
de  ceux  que  Sa  Majesty  ne  vent  pas  souffrir  en  Angleterre,  et  g^n^ra- 
lement  le  moindre  changement  de  mots  forme  un  grand  obstacle 

II  ne  fiiut  pas  s'attendre  que,  quelque  r^yolation  qui  puisse 
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arriver  dans  TAngleterre,  h  moins  da  r^tablissement  da  roi,  apparem- 
ment  tr^s-^loign^,  Ton  paisse  rien  obtenir  (quaut  auz  titre  et  rang 
dans  le  traits)  la  condition  qui  paratt  la  plus  rude  ajant  6t6  pr^tendue 
par  le  vieuz  Parlcment  ....  meme  depuis  que  noire  traits  s'est 
r^uit  k  une  revocation  des.lettres  de  repr^saille,  et  ne  se  trouvant  pas 
moins  k  coeur  auz  esprits  r^publicains  qu'au  Protecteur  dont  Tautorii^ 
est  combattue  par  euz  seals,  quoi  qu'en  derive  et  qu'en  croie  Tambas- 
sadeur  d'Espagne  qui  se  trocmp  dans  ses  conjectures  eirdont  les  senti- 
ments sur  cette  mati^re  m'ont  6t4  rapports  assez  ezactement.     Les 
plus  clairvoyants  dans  les  affaires  de  oet  Etat  veulent  qu'elle  ne  sera 
pas  gu^res  moindre  qu'^tait  celle  des  rois,  qu'il  aura  de  plus  la  disposi* 
tion  d'une  arm^  et  d'une  flotte  considerables,  et  que,  sans  ralienation 
de  Fane  et  de  Fautre,  ni  les  Presbyt^riens,  ni  le  Parlement  ne  seraient 
pas  capables  de  Tebranler.     Ce  dernier  lui  a  bien  lie  les  mains  poor, 
les  lev^s  d'argent  qui  n'etaient  pas  aussi  permises  an  roi,  et  parle  de 
reformer  Tarmee.     M§me  quelques  commissaires  du  corps  ont  entre  en 
conference  avec  M.  le  Protecteur.     Elle  n'a  produit  que  la  redaction 
du  nombre  des  regiments,  dont  les  soldats  doivent  §tre  incorpores  dans 
les  autres,  et  Ton  pretend  qu'il  I'a  desiree  pour  avoir  pretezte  de  easser 
quelques  colonels  qui  ont  paru  depuis  pen  fort  contraires  k  son  gou- 
vernement.     Ce  n'est  pas  que  je  le  voulusse  garantir  si  bien  ^tabli  que 
qaelque  changemcnt  ne  puisse  arriver ;  mais  il  y  a  beaucoup  plus 
d'apparence  k  sa  conservation  qxx'k  sa  mine ;  et  comme  cette  demi^re 
ne  retablirait  par  le  Hoi  d'Angleterre,  et  qu'un  traite  de  simple  alli- 
ance, auquel  nous  parviendrions  dans  an  changement,  ne  nous  serait 
gu^res  plus  avantageux  que  oelui  qui  m'est  propose,  principaiement 
s41  est  ratifie  par  le  Parlement,  de  quoi  mes  commissaires  sont  conve- 
nas,  ma  pensee  serait  d'en  presser  la  fin,  les  remises  ne  pouvant  que 
continuer  Tinterruption  du  commerce.     Ainsi,  Monsieur,  je  ne  puis 
encore  §tre  toucbe  d'aucun  remords  de  ma  conduite  passee ;  et,  m§me 
apr^  avoir  examine  toutes  les  lettres  qu'il  vous  a  plu  de  m'ecrire,  je 
n'en  troavo  aucune  jusque'a  bait  jours  devant  le  Parlement,  qui  ne 
m'ait  prescrit  de  presser  M.  le  Protecteur  k  une  derniere  resolution ; 
et  lorsque  la  veille  de  sa  seance  les  commissaires  du  conseil  m'apport^ 
rent  son  acquiescement  k  Tarbitrage  de  Hambourg  et  me  propos^rent 
la  signature  du  traite,  je  leur  donnai  des  articles  en  des  termes  que  je 
croyais  devoir  eloigner,  afin  que  je  paesse  cependant  savoir  encore  plus 
precisement  les  intentions  du  roi  sur  Tarticle  des  rebelles  qoi  seal 
pourrait  recevoir  difficulte.     J'ai  reussi  dans  ce  dessein  puisque,  jusques 
k  ce  jour,  il  ne  m'a  ete  donne  aucune  reponse,  et  que,  si  les  affiiires  du 
dedans  de  I'Angleterre  eussent  change  de  face,  je  serais  en  etat  de 
changer  aussi  de  proposition.     Mais  je  me  trouve  encore  persuade  que 
la  conjonoture  n'y  est  pas  favorable ;  et  neanmoins  je  ne  suis  pas  attach4 
d'incUnation  a  ce  gouvernement  et  assea  informe  des  differents  int^ts 
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de  tons  oenz  qui  me  yoient  poor  savoir  balancer  les  avis.  Je  pomrais 
m§me  dire  que  Ton  a  de  la  peine  k  tronver  dans  FAngleterre  un  horn- 
me  qui  souhaite  grand  bien  k  Monsieur  le  Protecteur  parce  qu'il  n'en 
fait  k  personne,  et  les  resolutions  du  Parlement  sont  si  publiques  que 
Ton  ne  les  sanrait  ignorer^  surtout  quand  elles  lui  sont  d^savantageuses. 

II.— M.  DE  BOEDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  9  Norembre,  1664. 
....  L'UN  des  commissaires  me  fit  dire  que  Monsieur  le  Protec- 
teur n'en  userait  pas  autrement  avec  la  France  qu'avec  les  autres 
conronnes,  et  que  traitant  au  nom  de  la  r^publique,  quoiquo  son  titre 
ne  f&t  pas  si  reley6  que  celui  du  roi,  il  ne  laissait  pas  d'etre  oblig^ 
pour  maintenir  Thonneur  de  la  nation,  de  prendre  le  m^me  rang  eties 
m^es  prerogatives  dont  elle  a  joui  dans  les  pr^o^ents  traits.  Cette 
pretention,  quoique  injuste,  ne  surprendra  pas,  si  Ton  consid^  qu'il 
ecrit  et  traite  le  Parlement  d'Angleterre  comme  faisaient  les  rois,  et 
se  fait  reconnaftre  pour  cbef  de  la  r^pnblique. 

ni.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  23  Novembre,  1664. 
.  .  .  Encobe  que  Faccommodement  paraisse  arrets  par  la  difficult^ 
de  Tarticle  secret,  je  crois  n^anmoinsque  Ton  ne  me  laisserait  pasaller 
si  tout  le  reste  ^tait  accord^,  le  peuple  ni  le  Parlement  ne  prenant 
aucun  int^r^t  k  faire  sortir  1^  famille  royale  de  France ;  et  m^me,  si 
cette  question  se  traitait  ^par  les  suffrages  du  pays,  je  crois  que  nous 
serious  pries  de  lui  donner  retraite. 

IV.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  29  Novembre,  1654. 
.  .  ..  Jb  crois  que  tout  ces  discours  et  ce  precede  ne  tend  qn'k  gag- 
ner  temps,  et  qu'ils  ont  leur  principale  reflexion  sur  les  deliberations 
qui  se  prennent  au  Parlement,  touchant  la  reduction  de  la  milice  k 
trente  mille  hommes,  et  que  Monsieur  le  Protecteur  veut  se  servir  du 
pretezte  de  notre  mesintelligence  pour  obtenir  la  soldo  de  cinquante- 
sept  mille,  k  quoi  Ton  faisait  monter  les  troupes  qui  sont  maintenant 
sur  pied.  S'il  agit  par  ce  principe,  je  ne  verrai  pas  encore  de  quelques 
jours  la  fin  de  ses  remises,  nonobstant  toutes  mes  diligences  et  Tim- 
pression  que  j'ai  donnee  d' avoir  re9u  ordre  de  m'en  retourner. 

v.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  24  Decembre,  1664. 
.  .  .  Apparemment  M.  le  Protecteur  n'aura  plus  sujet  de  differer 
desormais  la  fin  de  notre  accommodement,  puisque  nous  levons  les 
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prinoipilet  diiBoiilt^  qm,  aembleiit  le  Teteider,  par  Faeqnieseeiiieiifc  h 
la  clauae  de  rartidcry  aeorety  la  aoamiarioa  aox  Arbiiarea  g6n6raiix,  et 
que  S.  M.  ae  diapoae  k  prendre  qnelque  temperament  snr  le  titre  dont 
ni  lea  oommiaaairea  ni  le  aecr^taire  d'Etat  ne  parlent  point  lorsqne  je 
lea  enyoie  preaaer  de  qnelque  r^ponae;  maia  Tun  d'eux  ne  pnt,  le  len- 
demain  de  mon  andience,  a'empecher  de  dire  que  je  ne  deyraia  p^is 
avoir  remu^  oette  difficolt^^  qne  je  ne  r^udrai  point  juaqu'k  nouveauz 
ordrea. 

VI.— EXTBACT  OP  A  NOTE  ADDRESSED  TO  CARDINAL  MAZABIN 
BY  ONE  OF  HIS  SECRET  AGENTS,  NAMED  WHITE. 

IiMidrea,  8  JanTier^  1666. 
...  II  fimt  aavoir  qne  lea  penaionnairea  de  Fambaaaade  d'Sapagne 
ont  enfin  tellement  penoad^  Oiomwell  de  ikire  une  ligne  *Tee  ia  mair 
aon  d'Antriobe,  qne  Cromwell  en  »  donn^  de  grandea  esp^raneea  k 
rambasaadeur  d'Eapagne,  deux  on  troia  jonxa  mvant  que  M.  White  f^ 
parti  d'Angleterre ;  et  Tambaaaadeur  mania  I'affiure  aiaeor^tement  qne 
M.  de  Barri^re  n'en  ant  rien,  et  il  fat  reaoln  de  n'en  rien  dire  k  lui  ni 
peraonne  qn'il  n'en  efit  yn  le  auco^  premi^rement  De  plna,  il  fitnt 
aavoir  que  le  Comte  de  Montecuculli,  quand  il  fut  demi^rement  en 
Aiigleterre  sous  pretext  de  voir  le  pays  en  ^tant  si  pr^,  eut  ordre  de 
Tempereur  de  voir  Cromwell  de  sa  part  et  de  le  persuader  k  oette 

Xe.  M.  le  Comte  de  Montecuculli  k  autrefois  entretenu  sur  oette 
ire;  en  Sn^e,  le  Milord  Whitelocke  qui  y  fdt  Tambassadeur  de  la 
part  de  Cromwell ;  et  sur  les  assurances  qu'k  donn^  ledit  milord,  il 
fftt  envoys  par  I'empereur  en  Angleterre.  Milord  Whitelocke  eat  abao- 
lument  la  personne  qui  a  le  plus  de  pouvoir  aupr^  de  Cromwell ;  il 
ffit  voir  tous  les  jours  le  Comte  de  Montecuculli,  et  le  comte,  apr^ 
Tavoir  vu,  visitait  incontinent  Fambassadeur  d'Espagne.  cTaLquelque 
raiaon  de  croire  que  la  Reine  de  SuMe  a  la  main  dans  cette  afiaire ; 
«lle  donna  devant  moi  une  lettre  et  aon  ordre  k  Monteeuculli  pour  les 
envoyer  par  aon  moyen  k  Milord  Whtteloeko.  M.  de  Montecuculli 
m'avait  dit  k  Bruxelles  qu'il  n'attendait  qu'une  lettare  de  Fambasaadeur 
et  de  Milord  Whitelocke,  et  qu'il  partirait  d^  auaaitdt  pour  FAlle- 
magne.  Je  lui  ai  donn6  un  grand  paquet  de  lettrea  que  Fambaaaa- 
denr  et  ledit  milord  lui  avaient  envoys.  Pour  aotiver  oe  traits,  la 
Marquis  de  Leyde  doit  bientOt  6tre  d^p^^  ambassadeur  extraordi- 
naire en  Angleterre  et  Pimentel,  capitaine  g^n^ral  de  la  mer.  Pour 
moi,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  Cromwell  conolura  rien  encore  ni  aveo  France 
ni  avec  Espagne,  mais  les  amusera,  jusqu^k  ce  que  sespropres  affaires 
et  son  dessein  soient  ^tablis :  Milord  Henry  Cromwell  m'avait  autant 
dit  il  n'y  a  paa  longtemps. 
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VII. —M.  DB  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  4  Janyier,  1665. 
.  .  .  Atant  depuis  deux  jours  entretenu  quelques  d^put^s  du  Par- 
lement,  ennemis  d^clar^s  du  Protecteur,  touchant  les  preeminences 
qu'il  pretend  avec  le  roi,  et  beaucoup  d'autres  questions  qui  regardent 
la  premiere  difficult^,  je  trouve  que  ce  corps  pretend  qu'il  doit  traitor 
en  son  nom  et  du  Parlement,  pendant  la  stance,  et,  apr^s  la  dissolu- 
tion, en  son  nom  et  celui  de  la  r^publique ;  que  c'est  k  lui  et  au  con- 
seil  de  reccvoir  et  traiter  avec  les  ambassadeurs,  et  que  les  pouvoirs 
doivent  dtre  ezp^i^s  en  son  nom.  Encore  qu'aucun  acte  n'ait  ^t^ 
fait  sur  ce  sujet;  n^anmoins,  puisque  les  deputes  qui  lui  sont  le  plus 
oontndres  et  qui  s'opposaient  encore  Samedi  dernier  k  la  proposition 
que  quelques  autres  firent  de  lui  donner  le  titre  de  roi,  sont  de  ce  sen- 
timent, il  ne  faut  pas  esp^rer  que  ledit  Protecteur  entre  dans  aucun 
expedient  qui  diminue  son  rang. 

Vni.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  14  Janvier,  1666. 
II  serait,  Monsieur,  superflu  de  faire  une  relation  de  toutes  les  rai- 
sons  dont  je  me  servis  pour  convaincre  lesdits  commissaires  du  peu  de 
fondement  qu'ils  avaient  d'insister  sur  T^galite  d'entre  le  roi  et  M.  le 
Protecteur,  et  de  vouloir  soumettre  k  Tarbitrage  de  Hambourg  la 
validity  de  nos  lois,  puisque,  soit  dans  les  discours  particuliers,  soit 
dans  les  publics,  ils  ayouent  que  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre  n'est  juste;  mais 
^eulement  pr^tendent  que  le  Protecteur,  traitant  au  nom  de  la  r^pub- 
lique,  suivant  la  forme  pr^sente  du  gouvernement,  doit  prendre  le 
mdme  rang  que  ferait  le  Parlement  ou  la  r^publique,  si  ces  trait^s  se 
faisaient  en  leur  nom.  Et  comme  ce  sont  gens  peu  versus  dans  la 
pratique,  ou  au  moins  qui  Taffectent,  ils  ne  veulent  pas  concevoir 
autre  difference  entre  parler  au  nom  du  Protecteur  et  de  la  r^^publique, 
ou  de  la  r^publique  et  du  Protecteur,  sinon  que  par  la  derni^re 
expression  ce  serait  prendre  une  forme  nouvelle  et  faire  perdre  au  Pro- 
tecteur la  prerogative  que  le  Parlement  lui  a  confirmee,  en  consentant 
que  le  gouvernement  des  trpis  r^publiques  soit  entre  les  mains  d'un 
seul  comme  chef,  iet  des  Parlements  dans  le  temps  de  leurs  stances. 
Ainsi,  cette  ouverture  ne  pouvant  §tre  accept^e,  je  leur  ai  propose  de 
mettre,  au  lieu  de  titre,  un  discours  pr^liminaire,  qui  enonce  que  le 
roi,  d^fiirant  r^tablir  Tintelligence  et  le  commerce  entre  la  France  et 
r  Angle terre,  m'aurait  envoye  et  donne  plein  pouvoir  de  passer  k  cet 
effet  toutes  sortes  de  traites ;  que  pour  correspondre  k  cette  bonne 
Yolonte,  le  Protecteur  de  la  republique  aurait  com  mis  des  commissaires 
et  que  nous  serious  convenus  des  articles  suivants,  dansiesquels  il  est 
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toajoun  parl6  an  nom  da  roi  et  des  flojets  de  la  r^pubUqne  d'Aiigle- 
terre,  sans  faire  mention  da  Protecteur,  si  oe  n'est  an  dernier  article, 
oii  U  est  dit  qa41  nommera  des  commissaires  poor  traiter  avec  moi 
d'nne  alliance  plus  ^troite ;  et  pour  les  induire  d'aatant  plus  k  se  oon- 
tenter  dudit  formulaire,  je  leur  ai  assure  que,  dans  an  traits  final,  Sa 
Majesty  conyiendrait  de  toua  les  exp^ents  qui  pourraient  §tre  pro- 
pose pour  la  satisfaction,  soit  de  M.  le  Protecteur  ou  de  la  nation,  et 
mSme  souffrirait  T^galit^,  si  cependant  TEspagne  j  donnait  les  main's 
dans  quelqae  traits,  encore  que  le  roi  tienne  un  rang  beauooup  plus 
^ley^.  Cette  ouyerture  donna  lieu  auxdits  commissaires  de  me  con- 
firmer  que  Tambassadeur  d'Espagne  en  ^tait  convenu,  et  sans  Facoep- 
ter  ni  la  rejeter,  suiyant  la  coutume,  ils  prirent  temps  pour  en  confer 
ayee  S.  A. 

IX.— CAKDINAL  MAZARIN  TO  M.  DE  BORDEAUX. 

Paris,  36  Janvier,  1665. 
Je  me  remets  k  Taccoutum^e  anx  d^p^ches  de  M.  do  Brienne,  par 
lesquelles  yous  serez  inform^  des  intentions  du  roi.  iTai  seulement  k 
yous  dire  cfae  je  suis  fort  4tonn6  de  yoir  que  depuis  quelque  temps 
yous  affeotiez  de  r^p^ter  dans  toutes  yos  lettres  que  yous  serez  toujours 
d'ayis  de  pr4f§rer  raocommodement  k  la  rupture,  car  il  semble  par  Ik 
que  yous  croyez  qu'on  soit  ici  d'un  sentiment  contraire ;  et  je  ne  oom- 
prends  pas  sur  quoi  yous  pourriez  yous  fonder  pour  ayoir  cette  opinion 
puisque,  si  yous  relisez  bien  yos  instructions  et  toutes  les  d^p^hes  que 
yous  ayez  re^us,  yous  troayerez  qu'elles  ne  tendent  k  autre  but  qu'a 
nne  bonne  pdx ;  joint  que  je  ne  yois  pas  qu'il  y  ait  personne  qui  puisse 
douter  non-seulement  que  nous  ne  la  soufaaitions,  mais  que  nous  ne  la 
soubaitions  m$me  ayeo  grande  passion,  quand  on  eonsid^rera  toutes  les 
ayances  que  nous  ayons  fitites  au  Protecteur,  les  honneurs  que  nous 
Itti  ayons  rendus,  et  les  courtoisies  que  nous  ayons  faites  aux  Anglais 
en  sa  consideration,  jusqu'k  donner  de  mon  propre  argent  pour  faciliter 
la  restitution  de  leurs  yaisseaux  pris  par  le  Prince  Robert,  et  d'autre 
cdte  la  froideur  et  le  m^pris  dont  le  Protecteur  a  us^  enyeni  nous,  les 
d^lais  et  remises  injurieuses  dont  on  yous  amuse  depuis  tant  de  temps, 
les  d^pr^ations  et  les  bostilit^  exerc^s  par  les  Anglais  contre  les 
Bujets  du  roi,  le^roit  des  gens  yiol^  en  la  personne  du  sieur  De  Baas, 
le  passage  de  Blake  dans  la  M^diterran^e  pour  aller  combattre  Farm^ 
du  roi,  ainsi  qu'il  a  public  lui-m^me  k  Cadix  et  dans  tons  les  licuz  ou 
il  a  ete,  et  que,  le  confirme  son  yoyage  dans  le  golfe  de  Naples  et  son 
retour  k  Liyourne ;  et  ce  dans  le  mgme  temps  que  nous  lui  renyoyions 
ayeo  toute  sorte  de  civilit^s  des  yaisseaux  de  sa  flotte  qui  4taient  tomb^s 
entre  nos  mains;  et  enfin  Fattaque  et  la  prise  de  nos  forts  dans 
FAm^rique  par  les  ordres  du  Protecteur.  Bref  tant  d'autres  cboses 
indignes  de  la  Majesty  du  roi  et  ruineuses  k  son  peuple,  que  nous  ayons 
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0Oii%rtes  et  diwimul^  danB  la  ienle  esp^rance  de  renir  k  bout  de  eet 
aoeommodement  tant  d^ir6  de  notre  part.  A  la  y^t^  le  roi  ne  croit 
pas  qa'il  f(it  de  son  service  de  Taooepter  k  des  conditions  qui  ne  servirai- 
ent  qn'^  donner  lieu  an  Protecteur  de  rompre  aveo  nous  k  la  premiere 
occasion,  plus  avantageusement  et  avec  un  pr^tezte  plus  apparent  qu'il 
ne  sanndt  faare  k  cette  heure ;  et  Sa  Majesty  aussi  ne  trouve  pas  juste 
d'eziger  de  ses  sujets  qu'ils  souffrent  plus  longtemps,  les  bras  crois^s, 
le  piUage  de  leurs  bienS|  la  desolation  de  leurs  families  et  toutes  les 
antres  ruines  que  les  Anglais  leur  causent  tons  les  jours ;  mais  il  sera 
ais^  de  juger  k  qui  le  bl^me  de  la  rupture  deyra  §tre  impute,  si  par 
malheur  il  arrive,  nonobstant  toutes  les  avances  et  toutes  les  souffrances 
d-dessuSy  et  toutes  les  fkcilit^s  que-  nous  avons  apport^  d'ailleurs  k  la 
eonclusion  du  traits. 

De  trois  points  qui  restent  k  d^ider,  nous  sommes  d'accord  du  pre- 
mier qui  est  celui  des  r^fugi^s ;  et  c'est  parce  que  le  roi  a  bien  voulu 
passer  par-dessus  toutes  les  considerations  qui  le  pouvaient  emp6cher 
de  consentiry  car,  k  parler  franchement,  nous  avons  fait  comparison  de 
Fran^ais  vraiment  rebelles  k  des  Anglais  qui  ne  le  sont  pas  et  que  la 
seule  violence  tient  eioign^s  de  leur  pays. 

Nous  ne  demandons  pas  mieuz  que  de  faciliter  le  second  en  traitant 
d'egal  avec  I'Angleterre  ou  bien  avec  le  Protecteur  m^me,  pourvu 
qu'il  prenne  le'titre  de  roi,  et  alors  Sa  Majesty  n'hesitcra  pas  k  lui 
faire  tout  Thonneur  que  les  Rois  de  France  ont  accoutum4  de  faire  k 
ceux  d'Angleterre,  et  lui  enverra  aussi  un  ambassadeur  eztraordiDaire 
pour  Ten  filiciter,  s'il  le  desire  de  la  sorte ;  mais  qu'un  monarque  tel 
que  le  roi  tndte  d'egal  avec  un  autre  qui  n'ait  pas  le  m^me  titre,  cette 
seule  pensee,  comme  je  vous  le  dis,  scandalise  tons  ceux  qui  en  en- 
tendent  parler  et  les  fait  fremir  d'indignation.  Et  quant  k  I'arbitrage, 
quoi  que  vous  puissies  dire  de  Tint^r^t  du  Protecteur,  assurez-vous 
que,  si  nous  Tacceptions  en  la  forme  qu'on  nous  le  propose,  il  serait  le 
premier  k  soliciter  le  jugement  des  arbitres,  tant  pour  acqu^rir  la  bien- 
▼eillanoe  des  marchands  Anglais,  que  parce  qn'il  sait  bien  que  oes 
Messieurs  d'Hambourg,  par  Tinter^t  quails  ont  en  commun  avec  les 
autces  nations  k  cenverser  lois  et  oxdonnances  de  ce  rovaume,  our  oe 
£iit  de  I'amiraute,  ne  manqueraient  pas  de  declarer  nulfes  la  plupart 
de  nos  prises,  dont  la  confiscation  est  fondle  sur  lesdites  ordonnances, 
et  nous  rendraient  par  oe  moyen  redevables  de  si  grosses  sommes  que, 
faute  d'y  pouvoir  satisfaire,  il  aurait  pr^texte  d'en  venir  k  une  rupture 
qui  serait  approuv^e  de  toute  I'Europe  et  trouv^e  juste  de  tout  le 
monde,  puisque  le  roi  m§me  se  serait  soumls  a  ce  jugement. 

J'ai  ete  bien  aise  de  vous  rafraicbir  la  mdmoire  de  toutes  ces  cboses 
que  vous  aurez  vues  plus  au  long  dans  les  pr^cedentes  d^peches,  afin 
que  vous  connaissaiez  que,  quand  vous  pr^ferez  Taocommodement  k  la 
rupture,  vous  ne  faites  qu'ezecuter  les  ordres  du  roi,  et  pour  vous  con- 
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ftrmer  ansa  que  8a  Majesty  n'a  pas  de  plus  forte  paeaioii  que  de  Toir  hi 
France  et  TAngleterre  dans  T  anion  et  bonne  intelligence  si  n^eeesaires 
auz  SQJets  des  deox  rojaumes,  me  r^ettant  derechef  aux  d^p^hes  de 
M.  de  Brienne. 

X.~M.  DE   BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  1  Mars,  1655, 

SuiVANT  ma  pens^e,  le  Protecteur  fait  difficult^  de  se  lier 

les  mains,  non  par  aucun  dessein  d'assister  nos  ennemis,  mais  afin  de 
Be  laisser  en  ^tat  d§tre  toujours  recherche  par  la  France  et  TEspagne, 
faisint  voir  qu'il  n'est  engag^  ni  avec  les  una,  ni  aveo  les  antres,  et 
afin  aussi  que  tenant  Sa  Majestic  en  jalousie,  elle  n'entreprenne  pas  sous 

main  de  traverser  son  ^tablissement II  ne  veut  point  aussi 

de  clause  g^n^rale  qui  regarde  les  rebelles,  pour  n'6ter  pas  k  nos  reli- 
^onnaires  I'esp^rance  de  trouver  ici  leur  asile.  La  conduite  que  je 
vois  tenir  au  Protecteur,  ses  grandes  defiances,  et  Farticle  sixi^me  de 
notre  traits  me  font  entrer  dans  ces  sentiments ;  et  s'il  se  pent  prendre 
quelque  fondement  sur  les  grandes  protestations  que  me  font  mes  com- 
missaires,  nous  ne  devons  pas  appr^hender  que  nos  ennemis  retirent 
aucune  assistance  de  TAngleterre.  N^nmoins,  bien  loin  d'voir  con- 
senti  que  Monsieur  le  Protecteur  s'en  r^rve  la  liberty,  Finsiste  k  ce 
qu'elle  soit  express^ment  retranch^e  dans  le  traits,  com  me  k  une  con- 
dition sans  laquelle  je  ne  le  puis  signer,  quoique  je  pr^voie  qu'on  ne 
Taccordera  qu'avec  beaucoup  de  piene  et  k  toute  extr^mit^. 

XL— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  5  AttII,  1656. 
....  Quant  an  point  de  Tassistance,  ils  se  d4fendirent  de  Tex- 
pression  et  insist^rent  k  ce  qu'elle  fdt  restreinte  aux  ennemis  et  re- 
belles  pr^ntement  declares.  Je  leur  remarquai  Tincony^nient  que 
produirait  cette  reserve  ct  sa  nouveaut^,  surtout  k  regard  des  rebelies  ; 
m^me  je  demeurai  d'accord  de  la  passer  s'ils  en  pouvaient  trouver  ua 
exemple  dans  d'autres  traits,  et  ne  m'en  apportaUt  point,  ni  aucune 
raison  qu'un  dessein  de  se  r^server  la  liberty  de  secourir  les  religion- 
naires  de  France  s'ils  ^taient  pers^ut^  au  prejudice  des  ^its  de  paci- 
fication, je  leur  6tai  Fesp^rance  que  Sa  Majesty  acquies9§.t  k  un  article 

ui  ne  servirait  qu'^  donner  coeur  aux  m^ontents  de  son  rojaume. 

e  leur  fis  vois  aussi  que  ce  serait  laisser  un  pr^texte  d'^luder  Tcffet 
du  present  traits,  si  Tobligation  n'^tait  aussi  telle  contre  ses  ennemis 
que  les  rebelies ;  et  sur  ce  qu'ils  m'all^guaient  que  leur  traits  avec  la 
Hollande  ne  permettait  pas  k  cet  Etat  de  prendre  aucun  engagement 
oontraire,  j'offris  de  mettreune  clause  qui  guerit  leur  scrupule,  maisce 
fut  sans  succ^s ;  et  enfin  ils  me  propos^rent,  pour  un  dernier  exp^ient^ 
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qse  PAngletorte  u'tmstenii  poiat  TEipagiie,  ni  aoean  prineoi  ni  Etat 
adherents  6  ses  int^r^ts,  ou  qui  {/ourraient  k  Favenir  y  adherer,  eaDS 
prejudice  des  trait^s  que  le  Protecteor  a  Mts  avec  d'.autres  nations ; 
comme  anssi  que  Sa  Majesty  n'assisterait  point  la  famille  des  Stuart 
ni  ses  adherents,  et  que  pour  eviter  toutes  difficult^s^  il  ne  se  parlerait 
point  des  rebeUeS;  qui  d'ailleurs,  se  trouveut  compris  sous  le  nom 
d'adh^rents  auz  ennemis.  Je  donnai  les  mains  k  la  premiere  partie 
de  cette  proposition,  pourvu  qu'il  fiit  express^ment  £ut  mention  des 
dits  rebelles;  ils  demeur^rent  fermes,  remettant  a  me  donner  una 
demi^re  resolution  jusqu^k  ce  qu'ils  eussent  fait  leur  rapport  h,  son 
altesese ;  et  devant  que  de  nous  s^parer,  je  les  pressai  d'une  prompte 
ezp^ition  ou  d'une  audience  de  cong^,  et  n'oubliai  pas  de  leur  fiure 
connaitre  I'^tat  des  affiures  de  France,  la  gratitude  que  doit  avoir  M. 
le  Frotecteur  de  oe  que,  dans  le  temps  qu'il  est  menao6  d'un  soul^e- 
ment  g4n4ral  le  zoi  lui  cfSte  un  traits  si  avantageux,  ni  aueun  discours 
qui  pHt  leur  faire  craindre  la  rupture  ou  soubaiter  raccommodem«nt. 
Je  n'ai  point  eu  de  leurs  nouvelles  tons  ces  jours,  et  en  ajant  envoys 
demander  oe  matin,  tant  aux  commissaires  qu'au  secretaire,  ik  m'ont 
mande  <jne  Monsieur  le  Frotecteur  n^ayait  rien  k  ajooter  k  oe  qu'ilfl 
m'ont  dit  dans  oette  demi^re  conference,  qu'il  m'ett,  d^  la  semaine 
passee,  donne  une  audience  de  conge,  s^il  ett  era  que  j'eusse  dt  m- 
sister  sur  la  clause  des  rebelles,  et  que  c'etait  leur  mettre  le  doigt  sur 
Toeil  que  de  vouloir  6ter  k  TAngleterre  la  Uberte  d'assister  nos  reli- 
ffionnaires,  pour  lesquels  elle  a  autrefois  repandn  taut  de  saag ;  qvi'k 
regard  des  autres  sujets  do  Sa  Majeste  qui  se  pourraient  souleter,  cet 
Etat  ne  pretendait  point  les  fumgt&Tj  et  en  5tait  assez  la  liberte  par 
Particle  qui  m'est  offert. 

XIL— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

IfOndr«B,  20  Mai,  1656. 
Nous  (lui  et  les  Commissaires  du  Conseil)  examinames  ensuite 
I'article  secret;  et  sur  ce  qu'ils  ne  vouloient  point  admettre  que  je  leur 
parlasse  du  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  sous  ce  titre,  je  leur  proposal 
Tarticle  d'une  fa9on  qui  m'exemptoit  d'en  parler^  dont  ils  demeurlrent 
d'accord. 

[B  rend  compte,  dans  la  m^me,  lettre,  dee  notiTeaax  retards  apport^s  k  la  con- 
clusion du  traite  par  FarrlTee  d'un  ambassadeur  extraordinaire  d'Espagne, 
le  Marquis  de  Leyde.] 

Us  eurent  audience  mardi  dernier.  Ce  ne  fut  qu'une  action  de 
ceremonie  et  de  compliments.  On  veut  qu'ils  offriront  commerce  libre 
dans  les  Indes  et  liberte  de  religion  aux  marcbands  Anglais  trafiquant 
en  Espa^e.  Mais  ce  ne  sont  que  conjectures,  fondees  sur  ce  qu'au- 
trefois  M.  le  Frotecteur  a  demande  Fun  et  Tautre. 
(On  the  27th  of  May  he  writes:—) 
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L'artiole  Beeret  nous  donna  pins  de  peine.  L'ezp6dient  qae  j'avois 
propofi^;  pour  ne  point  parler  da  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne^  n'ajant 
pas  plu  au  ConseU;  nous  convtnmes  k  la  fin  d'nn  autre. 
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(Page  192.) 

DECREE  OF  PHILIP  IV.,  KING  OF  SPAIN,  ADDRESSED  TO  DON 
GERONIMO  DE  LA  TORRE. 

AraDJaes,  April  14,  1655. 
Ton  Bhall  write  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  my  ambassador  in 
England,  to  inform  him  that,  within  the  last  few  days,  he  should  have 
received  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  drawn  by 
Andrea  Peguenoti  to  the  order  of  the  said  Don  Alonzo,  to  whom  Don 
Luis  de  Haro  has  sent  it,  that  he  may  employ  it  in  certain  secret 
affiiirs  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  he 
will  receive  from  Flanders;  and  as  Masseroles,  who  has  set  out  for 
that  country,  has  offered  to  deliver  to  the  prince  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
to  enable  him  to  open  the  campaign,  and  as  we  were  unable  to  send 
him  at  the  moment  a  bill  of  exchange  to  that  amount,  I  order  Don 
Alonzo  that,  out  of  the,  bill  of  exchange  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  that  has  been  sent  him,  he  must  hand  over  fifty  thousand 
crowns  to  the  prince,  or  the  person  appointed  by  him,  that  he  may 
make  immediate  use  of  it;  the  fifty  thousand  crowns  which  Masseroles 
is  to  receive  will  be  paid  to  Don  Alonzo  to  replace  the  fifty  thousand 
which  he  is  to  give  immediately  to  the  prince,  and  will  thus  complete 
the  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  he  is  to  employ  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  he  will  receive  from  Flanders. 
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L— OLIVER,  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  ENGLAND, 
TO  THE  MOST  SERENE  PRINCE,  IMMANUEL,  DUKE  OF  SAVOY, 
PRINCE  OF  PIEDMONT,  GREETING. 

Most  Serene  Pbinoe:  Letters  have  been  sent  us  from  Gkneva,  as 
also  from  the  Dauphurate,  and  many  other  places  bordering  upon  your 
territories,  wherein  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  such  of  your 
Eoyal  Highness's  subjects  as  profess  the  Reformed  Religion,  are  com- 
manded by  your  edict  and  by  your  authority,  within  three  days  after 
the  promulgation  of  your  edict,  to  depart  their  native  seats  and  habi- 
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tatioDS;  upon  pain  of  capital  punishment  and  forfeiture  of  all  their 
fortunes  and  estates,  unless  they  will  give  security  to  relinquish  their 
religion  within  twenty  days,  and  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
And  that  when  they  applied  themselves  to  your  Royal  Highness  in  a 
most  suppliant  manner,  imploring  a  revocation  of  the  said  edict,  and 
that,  being  received  into  pristine  favor,  they  might  be  restored  to  the 
liberty  granted  them  by  your  predecessors,  a  part  V)f  your  army  fell 
upon  them,  most  cruelly  slew  several^  put  others  in  chains,  and  com- 
pelled the  rest  to  fly  into  desert  places,  and  to  the  mountains  covered 
with  suQw,  where  some  hundreds  of  families  are  reduced  to  such 
distress  that  'tis  greatly  to  be  feared  they  will  in  a  short  time  all 
miserably  perish  through  cold  and  hunger.  These  things,  when  they 
were  related  to  us,  we  could  not  choose  but  be  touched  with  extreme 
grief  and  compassion  for  tne  sufferings  and  calamities  of  this  afflicted 
people.  Now,  in  regard  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  linked  to- 
gether not  only  by  the  same  type  of  humanity,  but  by  joint  com- 
munion of  the  same  religion,  we  thought  it  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy 
our  duty  to  G-od,  to  brotherly  charity,  or  our  profession  of  the  same 
religion,  if  we  should  only  be  affected  with  a  bare  sorrow  for  the 
misery  and  calamity  of  our  brethren,  and  not  contribute  all  our 
endeavors  to  relieve  and  succor  them  in  their  unexpected  adversity  as 
much  as  in  us  lies.  Therefore,  in  a  greater  measure,  we  most  earnestly 
beseech  and  conjure  your  Royal  Highness  that  you  would  call  back  to 
your  thoughts  the  moderation  of  your  most  serene  predecessors,  and 
the  liberty  by  them  granted  and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  to  their 
subjects  the  Yaudois.  In  granting  and  confirming  which,  as  they  did 
that  which  without  all  question  was  most  grateful  to  God,  who  has 
been  pleased  to  reserve  the  jurisdiction  and  power  over  the  conscience 
to  Himself  alone,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  had  a  due  con- 
sideration of  their  subjects  also,  whom  they  found  stout  and  most 
faithful  in  war,  and  always  obedient  in  peace.  And  as  your  Royal 
Serenity  in  other  things  most  laudably  follows  the  footsteps  of  your 
immortal  ancestors,  so  we  again  and  again  beseech  your  Royal  High- 
ness not  to  swerve  from  the  path  wherein  they  trod  in  this  particular, 
but  that  you  would  vouchsafe  to  abrogate  both  this  edict  and  whatso- 
ever else  may  be  decreed  to  the  disturbance  of  your  subjects,  upon  the 
account  of  the  Reformed  Religion ;  that  you  would  ratify  to  them 
their  conceded  privileges  and  pristine  liberty,  and  command  their 
losses  to  be  repaired,  and  that  an  end  be  put  to  their  oppressions; 
which  if  your  Royal  Highness  shall  be  pleased  to  see  performed,  you 
will  do  a  thing  most  acceptable  to  God,  revive  and  comfort  the  mise- 
rable in  dire  calamity,  and  most  highly  oblige  all  your  neighbors  that 
profess  the  Reformed  Religion,  but  more  especially  ourselves,  who 
shall  be  bound  to  look  upon  your  clemency  and  benignity  towards 
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tow  sttVjeets  m  tlie  fittiii  of  oar  Mrnesl  ioliciteiMii.  WMck  vffl 
both  engace  lu  to  a  redprooal  retarn  of  all  good  offices,  md  l&j  the 
0^d  foandatioDfl  not  only  of  establishing  but  intareasing  allianoe  and 
friendship  between  this  republio  and  your  dominions.  Nor  do  we  kss 
promise  this  to  oarseWes  from  your  jostide  and  moderation ;  to  which 
we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  incline  yoar  mind  and  thoughts^  And 
80  we  cordially  implore  just  Heayen  to  bestow  upon  your  Highness 
and  yo«r  people  the  blessings  of  peace  and  trnth,  and  pro^Nnoas  soe- 
cess  in  all  yopr  a&im. 

Whitehall,  May  26, 1665. 

IL-OUVBB,  PROTECTOR  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
TO  KINO  LOUIS  XV. 

Most  Serene  Kino:  The  groans  of  the  unhappy  Protestants  who 
inhabit  Luzerna,  Augrogna,  and  other  Alpine  valleys  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  Ihike  of  Savoy,  have  reached  our  ears;  and  the  lament- 
able tidings  of  the  bloody  massacres  which  decimated  them;  and  the 
spoliation  and  banishment  of  the  survivors  have  constrained  ns  to 
write  this  letter  to  your  Majesty,  more  particularly  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  tts  (with  what  truth  has  not  yet  been  ascertained)  that  part 
of  your  Majesty's  troops  joined  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
this  carnage.  We  have  not,  however,  lightly  believed  this  rumor,  for 
such  conduct  appears  to  us  neither  consistent  with  good  government 
nor  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  your  Majestv^s  ancestors^  who 
always  esteemed  it  their  interest,  for  the  peace  of  their  own  kingdom 
as  well  as  for  that  of  all  Christendom,  to  permit  their  subjects  of  the 
Reformed  Beligion  to  live  secure  from  violence  and  attacks,  under 
their  authoritvand  protection;  and  this  clemency  it  is  which  has  often 
gained  the  kmgs  of  France  the  useful  and  glorious  support  of  their 
Protestant  subjects,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Such  an  example  per- 
suaded the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  treat  with  similar  benignity  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Alpine  valleys,  who,  in  return,  were  very  submissive  to 
their  princes,  and  never  stinted  either  life  or  fortune  m  their  service. 
We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  alliance  of  your  Majesty  with  the 
present  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  influence  which  your  words  must  hare 
with  him,  will  enable  you  to  obtain  for  these  unfortunate  creatures,  by 
your  intervention  and  open  expression  of  good-will,  peace  and  permis- 
sion to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  restoration  of  their  former 
liberty.  It  will  be  an  aetion  worthy  of  your  Majesty,  and  in  accord 
with  the  wi^e  examples  of  your  most  serene  ancestors;  and  not  only 
will  those  of  your  subjects  who  profess  the  Beformed  Religion  be 
thereby  greatly  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  they  have  no  such  perse- 
cution to  apprehend,  but  also  the  Protestant  allies  and  confederates  of 
your  Majesty  will  thereafter  be  bound  to  you  by  stronger  ties  of 
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fidelity  and  friendship.  For  ourselves,  all  that  your  Majesty  may 
i  grant  in  this  respect  to  your  own  subjects,  or  may  obtain  by  your 
I  intervention  for  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  will  rank  in  our  grati- 
i  tade  equally  and  ever  far  above  all  the  other  great  and  numerous  ad-' 
r.  vantages  that  we  promise  ourselves  from  your  Majesty's  friendship. 
Westminster,  May  25,  1654. 

1  III.— OLIVER,  PROTECTOR  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  ENGLAND, 

V       TO  HIS  EMINENCE,  CARDINAL  MAZARIN, 

Most  Emini:nt  Lord  :  The  late  most  grievous  cruelties  and  most 
bloody  slaughters  perpetrated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of. 

I  Piedmont,  within  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  occasioned  the 
writing  of  the  enclosed  letters  to  his  Majesty,  and  these  others  to  your 
Eminency.     And  as  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  such  tyranny  and 

t     ^  inhumanity,  so  rigorously  inflicted  upon  harmless  and  indigent  people, 

t  are  highly  displeasing  and  offensive  to  the  most  serene  king ;  so  we 
readily  persuade  ourselves  that  what  we  request  from  his  Majesty  on 

I         behalf  of  those  unfortunate  creatures,  your  Eminency  will  employ 

I  your  endeavor  and  your  favor  to  obtain,  as  an  accumulation  to  our 
intercessions.     Seeing  there  is  nothing  which  has  acquired  more  good- 

r  will  to  the  French  nation  among  all  the  neighboring  professors  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  than  that  liberty  and  those  privileges  which  by 

(        public  acts  and  edicts  are  granted  in  that  kingdom  to  the  Protestants. 

I  And  this  among  others  was  one  main  reason  why  this  commonwealth 
so  ardently  desired  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  French  people ; 
for  the  settling  of  which  we  are  now  treating  with  the  king's  ambassa- 
dor, and  have  made  those  progresses  that  the  treaty  is  almost  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  Besides  that,  your  Eminency's  singular  benignity 
and  moderation,  which  in  the  management  of  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  you  have  always  testified  to  the  Protestants  of 
France,  encourages  us  to  expect  what  we  promise  to  ourselves  from 
your  prudence  and  generosity;  whereby  you  will  not  only  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  stricter  alliance  between  this  commonwealth  and  the 
kingdom  of  France,  but  oblige  us  in  particular  to  returns  of  all  good 
offices  of  civility  and  kindness  :  and  of  this  we  desire  your  Eminency 
to  rest  assured. 

Whitehall,  May  25,  1664. 
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(Page  202.) 
LOUIS  XIV.  TO  CROMWELL. 

MoNSisuR  LE  Protectetjr  :  D^  que  je  fus  averti  que  le  Dae  de 
Savoie  avait  pris  I'ocoaaion  du  passage  des  troapes  que  j'enyojais  en 
Italie  pour  assister  le  Duo  de  Mod^ne  dans  I'invasion  que  les  Espagnols 
avait  faite  dans  ses  Etots,  pour  ch&tier  (selon  qu'il  me  Ta  depnia  £ut 
entendre)  la  rebellion  et  d^sob^issance  d'aucuns  de  ses  sujets  qui  font 
profession  de  la  religion  pr^tendue  r^form^,  et  que  oes  gens  m'eurent 
pri^  de  leur  permettre  de  se  mettre  k  convert  de  la  persecution  qu'ils 
disaient  leur  ^tre  faite  en  haine  de  la  religion  qu'ils  professcnt,  je 
d^p§chcu  k  rinstant  pour  t^moigner  que  je  n'approuvais  nullement  la 
conduite  qu'on  avait  tenue  emplojant  mes  forces  en  une  chose  de  cette 
nature  sans  mon  oommandement,  quoiqu'on  Feiit  fait  sous  pr^texte  de 
les  faire  loger  dans  la  vall^  de  Lucerne;  et  je  fis  passer  divers  offices 
k  Tendroit  du  Due  de  Savoie  pour  faire  cesser  le  ch&tinient  qu'on  disut 
se  continuer  contre  auouns  d'entre  eux  qui  ^tiuent  demeur^s  en  ses 
pays;  et  mandai  au  Due  de  Lesdigui^res,  gouverneur  de  ma  province 
du  Dauphin^,  de  les  y  aocueillir  et  par  un  bpn  traitement  leur  faire 
ressentir  les  effets  de  ma  protection.  Et  pr^sentement  que,  par  votre 
lettre  en  date  du  xzv*  du  pass^  j'ai  6t&  inform^  que,  vous  ^tes  touchy 
du  malheur  de  ces  pauvres  gens,  je  suis  bien  aise  d'avoir  pr^venu  vos 
d^rs  et  je  continuerai  mes  instances,  en  vers  ee  pi^ce  pour  leur 
soulagement,  et  pour  qu'il  consente  qu'ils  puissent  r^tablir  leurs 
demeures  aux  lieux  de  ses  Etats  esquels  il  leur  avait  4t6  conc^4  par  . 
les  Dues  de  Savoie  ses  pr^d^esseurs ;  m'^tant  m^me  avanc^  de  r^pon- 
dre  en  ce  cas  de  leur  fid^lit^  et  ob^issance,  de  fa^on  que  j'ai  sujet 
d'esp^rer  que  mes  pri^res  ne  seront  pas  inutiles.  Au  reste  vous  aves 
bien  jug4  dans  cette  affaire,  ne  croyant  point  que  j'eusse  donn^  ancun 
ordre  k  mes  troupes  de  faire  une  semblable  ez^ution;  et  k  la  y6rit6 
il  n'y  avait  pas  d'apparence  que  le  soup^on  piit  tomber  dans  Tesprit 
d'aucune  personne  6clair^e  que  j'eusse  voulu  contribuer  au  ohiitiment 
de  quelques  sUjets  du  Due  de  Savoie  faisant  profession  de  la  religion 
pr^tendue  r^form^  que  je  tol^re  dans  mes  royaumes,  pendant  que  je 
donne  tant  de  Marques  de  ma  bonne  volenti  k  ceux  de  mes  sujets  de 
la  m§me  cr^nce,  et  que  j'ai  tout  sujet  de  me  loner  de  leur  fid^lit^  et 
sMe  k  mon  service,  ne  perdant  aucune  occasion  de  la  t^moigner  et  allant 
m^me  au  devant  de  tout  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  s'imaginer  me  devoir  plaire 
et  contribuer  au  bien  et  k  Favantage  de  mes  affaires* 

G'est  tout  ce  que  je  puis  dire  en  r^ponse  de  votre  lettre^  mais  je  ne 
finirai  pas  sans  vous  prior  d'dtre  assure  qu'en  toutes  rencontres  vous 
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oonnaitrea  FestiiBe  que  je  fius  de  votre  peTSOone^  et  que  e'est  da 
meillenr  de  mon  coeur  que  je  demande  k  la  Divine  Majesty  qa'elle 
vous  ait.  Monsieur  le  Protecteur,  en  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde. 
Ecrit  k  la  Fere,  le  zii«  jour  de  Join,  1655. 


APPENDIX    XIX. 

(Pages  204,  207.) 
I.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  27  Mai,  1655. 
Ils  me  dirent  que  Son  Altesse  et  le  Conseil  ayaient  appris  avec 
beanoonp  de'resseotiment  la  person tion  des  Protestants  de  Savoie; 
que  suivani  lea  avis  de  ce  pays  Tambassadear  de  Sa  Majesty  Tavaient 
erugg^r^  et  que  ses  troupes  entr^s  aveo  qnelqaes  regiments  Irlandais 
Pavaient  ex^ut^  ayee  un  esprit  de  yengeanoe ;  que  nos  ennemis  se 
seryaient  de  oe  pr^texte  pour  refroidir  lea  bonnes  intentions  de  Son 
Altessei  kd  repr^ntant  que  la  biens^nce  ne  lui  permettait  pas  de 
s'unir  ayec  Sa  Majest^^  dans  le  temps  qu'elle  faisait  pers^utcr  lesdits 
religionnures,  et  qu'ils  ayaient  ordre  de  me  demander  quelque  satisfac- 
tion sur  ce  sujet.     L'un  desdits  commissaires  m'avait,  d^s  la  veilie, 
fait  tout  le  m^me  discours,  et  aussi  rendis-je  la  m§me  r^ponse,  que  cette 
aflfaire  n'ayait  rien  de  eommi^n  avec  notre  traits,  qu'il  se  pouvait  sou- 
venir  des  d^laratioBS  que  j'avais  faites  d^  le  commencement  de  ma 
n^oeiation,  que  oomme  M.  le  Protecteur  disposait  k  sa  yolont^  des 
oatholiques  d' Angleterre,  aussi  le  Roi  ne  rendait  compte  k  personne  du 
gouyemement  de  son  royaume;  qu'ii  y  ayait  encore  bien  moins  de 
sujet  de  lui  faire  des  ptaintes  de  oe  qui  s'^tait  pass4  cbez  un  prince 
Bouyerain,  aussi  ind^pendant  de  la  France  que  de  T Angleterre,  et  que^ 
01  oe  gouyemement  pr^ndait  miler  cette  aflfureiiyec  notre  accommode- 
ment^  il  ne  &llait  plus  parler  de  la  pais,  pour  le  moins  aussi  ayanta- 
geuse  k  M.  le  Protecteur  qn'k  Sa  Majesty ;  et  pourgu^rir  ses  scmpules 
et  le  d^bnser  des  ayis  que  Ton  lui  donne,  il  n^ayait  qu'^  consid^rer 
le  bon  iraitemeut  que  receyaient  les  religionnaires  de  France,  le  liaison 
^troite  que  nous  ayions  ayee  les  Etats  de  la  m^me  profession  de  foi,  et 
demander  au  ministre  Stoupe,  qui  ayait  port^  cette  nouyelle  (c'est  le 
mdme  dont  autrefois  M.  de  St.  Andr^  Monbrun  a  parl^),  oe  qu'il  ayait 
fut  chess  Fambassadeur  d'Espagne  Samedi  dernier,  et  pour  quel  seryice 
il  en  ayait  re^u  deux  mille  francs  ce  mSme  jour.     Nous  ohanged.mes 
ensuite  de  ton  et  de  style,  et  lesdits  commissaires,  ayant  fait  retirer 
plusieurs  gens,  ils  me  dirent  que  Son  Altesse  me  priait  d'^rire  au  roi 
qu'elle  se  sentirait  fort  oblige  s'il  lui  plaisait  de  s'entremettre  en  fayeur 
desdits  religioiinaiTes,  en  telle  faf  on  qu'il  pariit  que  sa  reoommandation 
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eHi  prodait  qaelqiM  ayantage,  se  r^uiauit  k  let  laiawr  Tme  4M)iiiiiBe 
par  l6  pasfi^.  Gette  demande  fat  faite  en  des  termes  qui  ne  reeseiitaient 
plus  le  z^le  de  religion,  mais  platdt  un  d^ir  de  s'acer^iter  parmi  les 
Presbji^riens  d'ici,  en  leur  faisant  voir  que  oe  r^ime  n'oublie  aucnn 
office  pour  secoorir  leors  confreres.  Je  ne  jugeai  pas  k  propos  de  re- 
pousser  cette  pri^re ;  seulement  lenr  donnai-je  avis,  que  pour  la  rei|dre 
efficace,  Son  Altease,  apr^  la  signature  du  traits,  me  devait  charger 
d'en  ^crire  au  roi  comme  d'une  faveur  particuli^re  qu'elle  en  attendait; 
lesdits  commissaires  parurent  satisfaits  de  oette  r^ponse  que  j'aooom- 
pagnai  de  beaucoup  d'autres  belles  paroles,  afin  de  n'en  perdre  pas  le 
fruit.  Je  les  pressai  de  prendre  jour  pour  la  signature  du  traits ;  ils 
me  remirent  jusqu'^  ce  que  le  Conseil  eiit  entendu  le  rapport,  aveo 
assurance  de  ne  plus  diff^rer.  L'un  desdits  oommissaires  a  parl^  ce 
matin  k  rambassadeur  de  Messieurs  les  £tats  O^^uz  en  m^mes 
termes,  t^moignant  ^d'Stre  sortis  fort  contents  de  la  conference  d'hier, 
et  surtout  de  ce  que  je  leur  avais  dit  toucba.nt  le  souUvment  des  vallees 
de  Savoie,  dont  on  fait  ici  une  grande  afifaire  par  les  men^  des  am- 
bassadeura  d'Espagne  qui  se  sont  servis  dudit  ministn  pour  publier  ces 
bruits  au  moment  que  Ton  crojait  notre  traits  pr^t  k  signer,  quoique 
la  nouvelle  en  f&t  arrive  il  j  a  longtemps. 


n.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  3  Juio,  1 655. 
J'ai  reyu  cejourd'hui  les  deux  lettres  qu'il  voud  k  plu  de  m'^rire 
en  date  des  27  et  88  de  Mai.  La  premiere,  qui  me  confirme  oe  que 
Son  Eminence  m'a  fait  savoir  par  Tune  des  siennes,  m'obligerait  de 
lapporter  beaucoup  de  partioularit^s,  qui  peuvent  €tre  ^happ^  de  mes 
pr^^entes  d^p^ches,  si  elle  ne  suffisait  pour  convaincre  d'arreur  Tavis 
qui  m'impute  les  longueurs  de  ma  n^gociation  et  me  repr^nte  M.  le 
Jrrotecteur  si  dispose  k  la  conclusion  du  traits.  II  est  bien  vna  que  aes 
ministries  Tout  souvent  public,  et  m§me  que  j.e  refusals  des  conditions 
dans  le  mSme  temp&.que  je  leur  proposais ;  mais  en  ayant  fait  quelque- 
fois  des  reproohes  k  mes  qoipmissaires,  ils  ont  reconnu  la  v^rit^  et 
m'^tant  plaint  k  Tun  d'euz,  qui  affecte  d'etre  port4  a  racoommodement, 
de  tons  ces  d^lais,  il  ne  fit  pas  sorupule  de  me  mander  que  tout  le 
inonde  n'^tait  pas  de  son  avis  et  qu'il  ne  pouvait  pas  s'emp^cher  de 
suivre  les  ordres  qui  lui  ^taient  donnas.  Quand  ces  avis  ne  d^la- 
reraient  pas  de  quel  esprit  ce  r^me  agit,  pour  en  §tre  enti^rement 
^lairci,  il  ne  faut  que  consid^rer  sa  conduite  pr^sente.  Nous  ^tions 
d'accord,  il  y  a  pr^s  de  deux  mois,  de  tons  les  articles,  et  lorsque 
j'attendais  mes  commissaires  pour  signer,  ils  formerent  difficult^  sur 
celui  du  transport  des  biens  ennemis;  apr^  m'etre  aocommod^  k  leur 
d^sir,  sur  la  parole  que  me  porta  Tambassadeur  de  MM.  de^  Etats 
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g^n^ranz^  de  leur  part,  d'ane  prompte  oonclasion,  ils  me  vinrent 
troaver  avec  des  articles  tout  dif^rent«  do  ceuz  dont  nom  ^tions  con- 
venas  par  ^rit,  faisant  revivre  de  yicillcs  questions  sans  Ics  appuyer 
lors  d'auoune  raison,  ni  s'^tre  depuis  d^fendus  que  leur  desseiu  n'eiit 
^t^  d'entendre  Tambassadeur  d'Espagnc  devaut  que  de  rieu  rdsoudroA 
avec  moi.  A  ce  pr^tezte,  les  affaires  domestiques  out  suce^^,  et 
enfio  il  y  a  hnit  jours  que  lesdits  commissaires  me  denn^reot  parole 
positive  de  ne  plus  diff§rer.  Je  les  ai  depuis  presses  sans  rel§.che  de 
signer,  et  de  leur  part  ils  ont  affects  d'etre  dans  cetto  disposition, 
faisant  mettre  au  net  le  traits,  et  m'ayant,  jusqu'k  cette  apr^s-din^e, 
tenu  dans  Pesp^rance  de  me  I'apporter.  Ne  recevant  point  de  leurs 
nouvelles,  j'ai  envoy^  ce  soir  chez  le  secretaire  d'Etat,  qui  avait  ce 
matin  donn4  les  m^mes  assurances  que  lesdits  commissaires ;  mais  il 
a  change  de  langage  et  charge  mon  homme  de  me  rapporter  que  Son 
Altesse,  emue  des  cris  et  lamentations  des  pauvres  protestants  de 
Savoie,  ayait  r^solu,  auparavant  que  de  rien  signer,  d'^crire  au  Roi  en 
leur  faveur  et  d'envoyer  la  lettre  par  un  expr^,  ajoutant  beaucoup  de 
protestations  que  oe  n'etait  point  un  pretexte  pour  retarder  I'accom- 
modement,  mais  que  les  grandes  cruautes  qui  s'exer^aient  centre  leurs 
confreres,  dont  les  nouvelles  n'etaient  venues  que  cejourd'hui,  et  la 
grande  autorite  qu'^  le  Roi  sur  le  Due  de  Savoie,  obligeaient  M.  le 
Plrotecteur  de  leur  rendre  cet  office,  et  ne  lui  permettaient  pas  de 
engner  un  traite  dans  une  telle  conjoncture.  J'avouai  d'etre  surpris 
de  ce  changement,  encore  que,  comme  il  aura  paru  dans  ma  demi^ 
lettre,  je  fdsse  dejk  entre  en  quelque  defiance  et  que  m^me  j'eusse 
demande  des  ordres,  au  cas  que,  sous  ce  pretexte  de  religion,  Ton 
Touliit  m'amuser.  Les  assurances  si  precises  qui  m'etaient  reiterees 
tons  les  jours,  I'avantage  que  ce  regime  trouve  dans  I'amitie  de  la 
France ;  les  nouvelles  venues  des~  Barbades  depuis  pen,  guerissaient 
mes  soup9ons  et  m'avuent  persuade  que  les  affiiires  prendraient  fin. 
Je  ne  sais  maintenant  h  quoi  attribuer  un  precede  si  contraire,  le  zele 
de  religion  n'etant  pas  capable  d'ebranler  les  desseins  da  Protecteur : 
il  est  bien  vrai  que  TEspagne  a  fait  agir  quelques  ministres,  que  Fon 
a  repandu  cette  nouvelle  avec  mille  circonstances  propres  4  exciter  la 
compassion,  que  le  peuple,  surtout  les  Independants,  temoignent,  avoir 
an  esprit  de  vengeance  et  de  secours,  et  que  ce  gouvemement,  pour 
s'acci^iter,  pourrait  faire  quelque  demarche  qui  d'ailleurs  s'accom- 
moderait  au  peu  d'inolination  qu'il  a  de  conclure.  Elle  ne  parait 
point  avoir  d'autre  principe  que  la  jalousie  des  forces  de  France,  ou 
quelque  complaisance  pour  nos  ennemis* 
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lU.— M.  DE  BOBDEAUX  TO  M.  BE  BRIENNB. 

Londres,  10  Juin,  1655. 
L'ON  a  d'ailleurs  jet^  cette  nuit  force  libelles  qui  excitent  le  peuple 
t&ire  sentir  aux  catholiques  lo  m^me  traitement  que  le  I>ac  de 
Saroie  h  fait  sentir  aux  Vaudois;  ce  qui  leur  cause  une  grande  alarme 
et  a  oblig^  quelques-uns  des  principaux  a  me  demander  une  relation 
de  ce  sool^yement  pour  la  mire  imprimer,  et  par  Ik  d^sabuser  le 
peuple,  persuade  que  toutes  les  cruaut^s  imaginables  out  ^t4  exerc^s 
centre  leurs  fr^res,  quelque  impression  contraire  que  j'aie  voulu  donner, 
Boit  2k  mes  commissaires  ou  h  beaucoup  d'autres  pcrsonnes  de  condition 
qui  m'en  ont  parl^.  11  aurait  ^t^  assez  k  propes  que  j'eusse  6t4  plus 
inform^  des  particularit^s  pour  satisfairc  les  dits  catholiques;  rien 
n^anmoins  n'est  capable  de  les  mettre  k  convert  de  la  riguer  des  lois 
P^nales  anciennement  Stabiles  contre  eux^  qu'un  pardon  du  Due  de 
Savoie. 

IV.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  1  Juillet,  1665. 
Il  semble  que,  pour  le  fomenter  (renthousiasme),  Ton  a  pris  tant 
de  soins  de  faire  une  ley^e  sous  le  nom  d'aumdne  qui  suffirait  pour 
entreteuir  des  troupes  considerables;  Ton  ne  saurait  encore  savoir  a 
quoi  elle  se  monte,  mais  k  juger  par  les  charitds  de  Londres,  elle  doit 
§tre  excessive ;  personne  n'en  a  6\A  exempt;  les  soldats  m^me  ont 
voulu  paraitre  cnaritables,  et  les  pr^icateurs  n'ont  rien  oubli^  pour 
exciter  de  Faigreur  contre  cette  pr^tendue  persecution,  sans  epargner, 
en  beaucoup  de  chaires,  la  France,  ni  omettre  Texemple  de  la  St  Bar- 
theiemy.  Je  dois  voir  cette  nuit  le  ministre  Stoupe,  qui  m'a  fait 
offirir  par  le  Suisse  de  me  deoouvrir  de  grands  secrets  sur  cette  mati^, 
et  de  servir  d^sormais  la  France,  moyennant  recompense;  pour  la 
quelle  il  vent  par  avance  trois  cents  livres  sterling ;  quoique  son  credit 
ne  soit  pas  capable  de  faire  la  paix  ou  la  guerre,  neanmoins,  je  me 
suis  laisse  persuader  de  les  consigner  entre  les  mains  du  dit  Suisse, 
pour  lui  §tre  deiivr^es  apr^s  Tavoir  entretenu,  si  je  trouve  qu'il  les 
puisse  m^riter ;  jugeant  plus  k  propos,  dans  I'etat  present  de  ma  n^go- 
ciation,  d'hasarder  cette  somme,  pour  laquelle  Sa  Majeste  ordonnera, 
s'il  lui  plait,  le  remboursement,  que  de  rebutcr  un  homme  qui,  etant 
employe  par  M.  le  Protecteur  dans  ses  desseins  touohant  ceux  de  la 
reli^on  pr^tendue  reformee,  pourra  donner  quelque  memoire  utile. 
Je  crois  qu'il  aurait  ete  plus  avantageux  de  faire  un  present  k  mon 
principal  commissaire,  qui  est  presentement  Tun  des  chancellery  du 
grand  sceau ;  il  fut  mande  de  la  campagne  pour  ce  sujet  plutdt  que 
pour  notre  traite,  et  incontinent  apr^s  son  etablissement,  il  re^ut  le 
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scrment  dn  premier  juge  d'Angleterre^  que  M.  le  Protectenr  a  6tabli 
en  la  place  de  rancien  qui  a  remis  sa  commission  pour  ne  pas  juger 
centre  les  lois  da  pays.  Ce  m6me  scrupnle  avait  port^  les  trois  com- 
missaiires  du  sceau  de  renoncer  k  leur  emploi,  mais  I'un  d'eux  a  6t6 
persuade  de  continuer  avec  le  dit  commissaire,  ^i-devant  colonel  du 
Parlemcnt,  et  qui  s'attendait  seulement  d'etre  garde  du  priv6  sceau. 

v.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  8  Juillet,  1655. 
Les  discours  et  rapports  qui  m'ont  ^t4  faits  sur  le  soul^vement  des 
valines  me  donnent  la  pens^  qu'il  (le  Protecteur)  voudrait  proposer 
r^cbange  de  ce  pays  et  offrir  ses  offices,  afin  que  Sa  Majesty  ne  pari^t 
point  Tavoir  recherche ;  le  dit  ministre  m'assure  qu'il  lui  arrivait 
demain  une  lettre  sans  seing  qui  t^moignait  que  Tintention  des  dits 
Yaudois  ^tait  de  prendre  ce  parti  s'ils  ne  pouvaient  s'^riger  en  r^pub- 
lique ;  et  cette  offre  d'entrer  en  communication  des  moyens  de  les 
secourir  et  de  prendre  des  mesures  sur  cette  affaire,  qui  ^tablirait  une 
plus  ^troite  amiti^  entre  les  deux  nations,  ne  semble  point  se  devoir 
entendre  autrement 

VI.-.LE  CARDINAL  MAZARIN  TO  M.  LE  PRESIDENT  DE 
BORDEAUX. 

Soissons,  9  Jnillet,  1656. 
Monsieur  :  cTai  re^u  votre  lettre  du  premier  de  ce  mois.  Le  Roi 
approuve  ce.  que  vous  avez  fait  avec  le  ministre  Stoupey  et  Von  a  donni 
ordre  au  remhourserrient  des  trots  cents  livres  sterling  que  voiis  avez 
promises,  ,  Je  me  remets  du  surplus  k  M.  le  Comte  de  Brienne,  qui 
Yous  mandera  plus  particuli^rement  les  intentions  de  Sa  Majesty. 

Vn.—M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  28  Jaillet,  1655. 
Il  me  semble  assez  k  propos  de  prendre  encore  patience  jusqn'k  ce 
temps,  afin  qu'au  moins  le  Protecteur  ne  puisse  pas  tirer  arantage  de 
ce  zMe  de  religion  qu'il  affecte,  pour  se  conserver  dans  le  cr^it  par 
les  m^mes  voies  qui  Font  ^lev^  au  haut  degr6  de  puissance  dont  il  est 
revStu ;  sa  politique  s'aceommode  raitassez  bien  avec  une  guerre  dans 
leg  dit^s  valines ;  et  j'ai  reconnu,  par  le  discours  de  Tun  de  mes  com- 
missaires,  et  par  quelques  avis  qui  m'ont  6t^  donnas,  que  Ton  voudrait 
bien  engager  les  cantons  des  Suisses  Protestants  k  secourir  leurs  voisins. 
Le  voyage  du  Colonel  May  et  son  proc^d^  fort  plein  de  reserves 
m'ayant  d'ailleurs^  donn^  de  Tombrage,  quoiqu'il  affectat  un  grand 
z^le  pour  le  service  de  la  France,  je  lui  d^couvris  mcs  defiances  sous 
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le  tiire  d'avis  oertaia  qui  m'aTait  ^t6  donn^  de  qiielqiie»  propositioits 
que  oes  seignenra  avaient  fait  £uro  par  lui  k  ce  gonvcrnement;  apr^ 
s'en  lire  d^fenda  qnelqne  temps,  se  trouvaiit  pr^s^  par  qnelques  par- 
ticalarit^,  il  m'aTOoa  que  sea  sup^rieurs  Tavaient  &dt  passer  en  An- 
gleterre  pour  assurer  M.  le  Protecteur  que,  s'il  Toulait  ODvoyer  de 
Fargent  auz  dits  soulev^,  la  Suisaes  foumiraient  des  hommes,  dont 
ils  se  trouvent  beauconp  charg^ ;  qu'il  ayait  ex^ut^  ses  ordres,  mSme 
donn^  par  toit,  sur  oette  propositioo,  et  qu'il  a  6t^  r^olu  d'euvojer 
en  Suisse  un  offioier  de  I'arm^,  pour  aviser,  aveo  les  d6put^  des  can- 
tons Protestants,  auz  mojens  de  r^tablir,  avec  surety  pour  Favenir, 
les  habitants  des  dites  vall^ ;  que  cependant  on  leur  ferait  ienir  dix 
mille  livres  sterling  tons  les  mois,  sans  en  d^finir  le  nombre,  et  qu'il 
partirait  demain  pour  se  trouver  en  son  pays  en  mSme  temp  que 
I'envoy^  de  M.  le  Protecteur.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Le  Protecteur  a  bien  la  yanit^  de  youloir  passer  pour  d6fen- 
seur  de  la  foi,  quoiquMl  n'cn  prenne  par  le  titre.  II  se  flatte  anssi  que 
nos  pr^tendus  r^form^s  mettent  en  lui  toute  leur  esp^rance ;  ce  n'est 
pas  qu'il  ait  paru  ici  aueun  bomme  de  leur  part,  et  je  ne  trouye  point 
que  ipes  lettres  aient  accuse  Tarriy^  de  ce  colonel  dont  il  est  parl6 
dans  yotre  demi^re :  cet  ayis  doit  ^tre  yenu  d*ailleuT8  que  de  moi,  et 
de  quelqu'un  qui  a  pris  le  Colonel  Mey  pour  Frangais ;  le  ministre 
Stoupe  pretend  dtre  le  seul  n^gociateur  et  ne  se  cache  point  d'avoir 
commerce  ayec  Tambassadeur  d'Espagne,  offrant  de  la  discontinuer  si 
S.  E.  le  desire.  II  m'a  pairu  plus  k  propos  de  le  souffrir  et  de  m'en 
remettre  k  sa  bonne  foi,  sur  laquelle  je  ne  me  repose  pas  beaucoup, 
mais  il  est  bien  difficile  de  se  garantir  enti^rement  d'etre  tromp^  par 
telle  sorte  de  gens.  II  m'a  rapports  que  lundi  dernier  Barri^re  le 
mcna  chez  Tambassadeur,  qui  lui  proposa  d'aller  en  Sayoie  pour  dis- 
tribuer  quelque  ardent  aux  ministres  des  souley^s;  que  le  Marquis 
....  lui  remettrait  en  m^in,  et  qu'il  a  refus4  cette  commission,  sur 
ce  que  n'^tant  point  envoys  en  ces  quartiers  par  le  Protecteur,  son 
voyage  ne  pourrait  qu'Stre  suspect ;  il  me  parle,  en  m@mes  termes  que 
le  Colonel  Mey,  des  intentions  de  ce  gouvernement,  assurant  qu'il 
souhaiterait  plut6t  la  guerre  que  le  paix  en  ces  quartiers,  et  que,  si  Sa 
Majesty  ou  si  M.  le  Due  de  Savoie  ne  presse  I'accommodement,  devant 
I'arriv^e  de  I'envoy^  du  Protecteur  qui  ne  doit  point  passer  par  France, 
cette  affaire  recevra  beaucoup  de  traverses,  tons  les  Etats  Protestants 
et  I'Espagne  ^tant  bien  r^olus,  par  diff(§rents  principes,  de  ne  rien 
^pargner  pour  entretenir  ce  feu.  Son  avis  est  aussi  qu'avec  dix  ou 
douze  mille  francs  Ton  gagne  quelques  ministres  qui  disposent  des 
csprits  de  cette  populace. 
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VIIL— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  BE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  9  Aoilt,  1666. 
Uambassadsitr  do  MM.  des  Etats  G^n^raux  me  t^moigna,  daos 
la  vistte  qu'il  me  rendit  an  eommencement  de  cette  semaine,  pour  me 
oongrataler  de  la  prise  de  Landrecies,  qa'il  ^tait  a  souhaiter  qu'aa- 
psravant  I'arriv^  en  Saisee,  tant  de  la  purt  d'Angleterre  que  de  ees 
sop^riears^  oes  soul^vements  fdssent  appais^s;  m'msinoatit  qu'il  n'^tait 
pas  impossible  de  faire  passer  des  troupes  contre  le  Due  de  Savoie^ 
quand  les  Suisses  ne  voudraient  pas  assisterlesrebelles.  Cette  meuace, 
que  je  re^os  avec  le  mepris  qu'elle  m^rite,  ne  fait  que  d^ouvrir  d'avan- 
tage  la  grande  correspoodance  d'entre  ses  sap^rieurs  et  oet.  Etat  sur  le 
point  de  la  religioD^  quoique  4es  motifs  des  uns  et  des  autres  soient 
bien  diffi^rents.  Le  secours  d'argent  qui  devait  partir  d'ici  n'est^s 
encore  pr§t,  et  la  charity  des  provinces  a  si  pen  r^pondu  a  celle  de 
Londres  que  le  fonds  n'approcbera  pas  de  la  somme  dont  mes  pr^c^- 
dentes  ont  parl^.  II  ffit  public  la  semaine  pass^e  une  ordonnance  pour 
exciter  le  peuple,  que  les  premieres  semonces  n'on  point  toucb^,  h, 
onvrir  leurs  bourses,  et  Ton  continuait  de  prendre  grand  soin  pour 
assembler  un  secours  d'argent  considerable. 

IX.— CARDINAL  MAZARIN  TO  M.  LE  PRESIDENT  DE 
BORDEAUX. 

19  Aoat,  l666. 
Je  voqs  puis  dire,  pour  ce  qui  est  de  I'aceommodement  des  Hugue- 
nots de  la  vail^  de  Lucerne,  que  si  ees  gens  \h  se  veulent  contenter 
de  cboses  raisonnables,  et  audel^^  M.  le  Proteeteur,  qui  t^moigne  de 
prendre  tant  de  part  en  leur  protection,  aura  grand  sujet  d'etre  con- 
tent des  offices  que  Sa  Majesty  a  si  utilement  interposes  en  leur  faveur 
aupr^  de  M.  le  Duo  de  Savoie ;  mais  oomme  Ton  a  sujet  de  soup- 
9onner  qu'on  yeut  se  servir  de  ce  pr^texte  pour  voir  si  Ton  pourrait 
emouYoir  tons  ceux  qui  professent  la  religion  pr^tendue  reform^e,  si 
Ton  voit  que  ces  gens-lk  s'opinisltrent  k  ne  vouloir  point  d'accommode- 
ment  et  que  Ton  vise  h  cette  Amotion,  le  roi,  apr^  avoir  donn^  tant 
de  marques  de  sa  sinc^rite  et  de  son  affection,  sera  oblige  de  prendre 
d' autres  moyens  pour  s'opposer  h  ce  mauvais  dessein.  Je  ne  vous  dis 
pas  le  detail  de  ce  que  M.  le  Due  de  Savoie  a  fait  h  T  instance  du  roi, 
ajant  donne  la  carte  blanche  h  M.  le  president  Servien  pour  ajuster 
cette  affaire  parce  que,  je  ne  doute  pas  que  M.  de  Brienne  ne  vous  eix 
ait  informei  .... 
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X.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIBNNE. 

Londres,  26  Aoftt.  1656. 

Ls  seer^taire  d'Etei  et  d'aatres  mtnistres out 

t^moiga^  que  lear  honneur  et  oonaeieiioe  eeroient  bless^  s'ilBpaaBoieQt 
ontre  h,  la  signakire  de  notre  traits  derant  la  pacification  dea  Yaadois 
de  SttToie.  O'esi,  Monsieiiry  ayeo  bdaacoup  de  Taison  que  Ton  peat 
oroife  qa'elle  n'est  d^air^  kn  qu'en  apparooce.  La  letlre  <}a'aDra 
prtent^  aa  roi  le  sieur  Dowalng  ne  &ra  point  changer  de  sentiment ; 
et  j'ai  en  tont  sujet  d'en  §tre  peraoade  tant  par  ie  pn)o6dS  que  par  le 
disoonrs  de  M.  le  P^teoteor  qni,  en  diTeraes  rencontres,  a  parl^  de 
Nice  et  de  Villefranche  comme  de  places  oh  il  ^toit  facile  de  d^bar- 
qner;  oe  que  je  n'ai  pas  contests,  mais  bien  le  passage  dans  le 
Pi^mont 

XI.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  2  Septembre,  1655. 
MoNSEiQNEUB :  J'ai  reya  ce  soir  lesdenz  lettres  en  date  des  19*  et 
22*  d' Aoiit,  dont  yotre  Eminence  m'a  Konor^ ;  elles  ne  m'obligent  pas 
de  rien  ajouter  k  mes  pr^cMontes  et  k  ce  que  j'^ris  anjourd'hui  k  M. 
le  Comte  de  Brienne;  touchant  la  disposition  de  ce  Goavemement  k 
regard  de  la  France,  et  ses  sentiments  sar  Irsonl^yement  des  valines 
de  Sayoie;  settlement  assurerai-je  que  je  n'ai  pas  manqu^  de  faire  con- 
nakre  les  offices  que  Sa  Majesty  avait  ordonn^,  k  M.  Servien  Tambas- 
sadeur,  de  passer  en  faveur  des  Yaudois,  et  le  pen  d'apparence  qn'il 
y  avait  qn'aucun  Etat  les  ptLt  garantir  d'une  mine  entiire  si  le  roi  les 
abandonnait,  et  s'ils  refusaient  les  conditions  aTuntageoses  qne  le  Doo 
de  Sayoie  lenr  yeut  aooorder  en  sa  consideration.  M.  le  Protectenr  et 
ses  ministres  sent  sans  doute  assez  inform^s  de  la  charity  de  oe  pays 
poor  avoir  perdu  la  pens^  qn'il  leur  piit  §tre  envoys  aucun  seconrs 
d'ailleurs  que  des  Suisses  protestants,  qui  ne  sont  pas  en  ^tat  d'entre- 
prendre  une  guerre  centre  leurs  allies  pour  une  cause  si  injuste  et  dans 
un  temps  que  leurs  neuples  sont  dispose  k  un  nouveau  soul^vement. 
Ce  n'est  pas  que  d'abord  Ton  n'ait  insinu^  qu'avec  de  I'argent;  il  serait 
facile  d'engager  des  particuliers  d'y  passer  des  troupes,  et  que  m^me 
les  religionnaires  des  Cevennes  et  du  Dauphin^  leur  donneraient  de 
Tassistance ;  mais  aujourd'hui  M.  le  Protecteur  semble  avoir  pour  pre- 
mier but  de  ses  diligences,  le  d^ir  de  parattre  fort  s^l^  pour  la  cause 
des  religionnaires;  cette  reputation  lui  est  asses  n^cessaire  aupr^s  de 
ceuz  qui  maintiennent  son  gouvemement,  et  les  ministref  des  etats 
dtraneers  qui  sont  de  la  m§me  profession  de  foi  Fen  ont  assez  flatty 
pour  Tui  faire  naitre  Tambition  de  passer  pour  leur  protecteur,  et  re- 
mettre  la  signature  du  traits  de  France,  sur  le  seul  pr^texte  de  reli- 
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gion^  encore  qne  ceuz  qui  examineront  de  pr^s  sa  coDdaite^  depuis  que 
la  pnissance  d' Angleterre  est  tomb^  en  sea  mains,  puissent  facilement 
reconnaltre  qu'il  a  eu  d'autres  motifB  que  la  religion;  n^anmoins  pla- 
sicurs  ne  laissent  pas  d'en  ^tre  persoad^S;  et  il  ne  s'oublie  en  rien 
potir  donner  cette  impression  au  peuple. 

XII.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  16  Septembre,  1655. 
Ma  derni^re  lettre  a  faifc.s'avoir  que  le  Secretaire  d'Etat  avait  regu 
avec  quelque  froideur  la  nouvelle  que  je  lui  avais  envoj^e  de  I'ac- 
commodement  des  valines  du  Figment ;  il .  eji  a  depuis  parl^  ayec  peu 
d'approbation,  et  Ton  peut  tenir  pour  certain  que  M.  le  Protecteur  s'at- 
tendait  d'y  avoir  meilleure  part ;  de  quoi  se  voyant  priv6  et  n'osant 
avec  bienseance  s'en  plaindre,  il  s'en  prend  aux  conditions  du  traits, 
comme  si  elles  ^taient  enti^rement  desavantageuses  aux  habitants  des 
dites  valines,  et  n'aient  ^t^  revues  que  par  la  n^cessit^  que  leur  a  im- 
poe^e  M.  Servien  Tambassadeur.  Quelques  ministres  en  parlcnt  en 
ces  m^mes  terpes,  et  le  dernier  de  ses  envoy^s  en  Savoie,  partant  de 
la  cour^  a  ^rit  que  raccommodement  4tait  pire  que  le  massacre ;  il  se 
dit  aussi  quel  les  lettres  du  Eoi  traitent  avec  un  peu  trop  de  hauteur; 
o'est  dont  il  ne  m'a  rien  ^t^  t^moign^ ;  mais  le  bruit  qui  s'en  r(§pand, 
et  le  silence  du  dit  secretaire,  lorsque  je  I'ai  fait  mettre  sur  se  sujet^ 
DC  laisse  pas  lieu  de  doutre  que  ce  ne  soit  le  sentiment  de  son  maitroi. 
Je  les  laisserai  dig^rer  ces  petits  m^contentements,  sans  leur  parler 
d'afifaires ;  seulement  continueraije,  lorsque  Foccasion  s'en  presentera, 
de  faire  connaitre  que  Sa  Majesty  n'a  point  change  de  resolution  i 
regard  de  I'Angleterre. 

XIII.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres^  23  Septembre,  1655. 
SuiVANT  les  bruits  publics^  il  se  doit  faire  une  petite  assembiec  de 
tons  les  envoyes  des  Etats  protestants,  pour  aflfermir  par  une  protesta- 
tion la  paix  que  le  due  de  Savoie  a  aocordee  k  ses  sujets.  Neonmoins 
Tun  de  mes  commissaires  assure  que  le  dernier  envoy e  d'Angleterre  a 
ordre  de  retourner,  et  m§me  continue  de  parler  de  I'avantage  mutuel 
que  la  France  et  TAngleterre  retireront  d'nne  etroite  alliance,  fai* 
sant  entendre  que  M.  le  Protecteur,  avec  un  secours  considerable 
d'argent,  pourrait  continuer  ses  desseins  dans  les  Indes.  Les  der- 
niers  ordres  qui  m'ont  ete  envoyes  sur  semblables  Ouvertures  ne 
me  donnent  pas  lieu  de  croire  que  Sa  Majeste  vouMt  contribuer  aux 
frais  de  cette  guerre.  Je  n'ai  point  releve  le  discours  que  le  dit  com- 
missajre  peut  avoir  tenu  pour  m'entretenir  toujours  de  belles  paroles, 
et  plus  vraisemblablement  pour  pressentir  quelle  est  la  presente  dispo^ 
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dtioo  de  Sa  Majesty ',  mais  je  siiis  demmur^  dans  des  offcea,  ea  termes 
g^D^rauXy  de  sea  forcea  et  de  aa  puisaance,  afin  de  ne  point  dter  I'eap^- 
ranee  qu'elle  ne  pCtt  §tre  port^  h,  oe  qu'aotrefois  j'ai  propose  de  aa 
part. 

XIV.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BREENNE. 

Londres,  7  Oetobra,  1655. 

M.  Le  Proteoteur  n'eat  paa  aatisfait  da  traits  de  Savoye }  maia 
ce  m^ontentement  procMe  de  ce  qa'il  ne  paroit  point  y  avoir  ea  au- 
cune  part^  s'il  est  yrai,  soivant  le  rapport  qui  m'a  ^t^  ftut,  quo  sa  der- 
ni^ro  maladie,  de  laquelle  son  esprit  n'^toit  pas  moins  attaqu4  que  le 
corps^  fiit  en  partie  causae  par  le  chagrin  d' avoir  si  mal  r^ussi  dans  le 
dessein  des  Indes  et  en  Savoje. 

(Et  plus  bas  :)— 

Je  mo  suis  tenii  dans  des  termes  g^n^rauz,  sans  rdpondre  k  la  n^- 
cessit^  d'argent  dont  Ton  ne  me  fait  point  de  mjst^re ;  et  il  semble 
que,  pour  reconnottre  si  j'ai  pouvoir  de  la  soulager,  Ton  ait  ouvert  la 
derni^re  lettre  qu'il  vous  a  plu  de  m'^crire  le  30  pass^.  Elle  aura  dt^ 
Tesp^rance  de  secours. 

[In  another  despatch,  dated  October  14,  he  adds:—] 

J'ai  reconnu  assez  de  froideur  depuis  que  jo  n'ai  pas  pr^cis^ment 
r^pondu  k  quelque  disoours  d'argent  qu'a  tenu  I'nn  de  mes  commis- 
aaires. 
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(Page  214.) 
I.— DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDEKaS  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Londres,  12  Aoiit,  1655. 
Sire  :  Dans  ma  d^p^he  du  4  de  ce  mois,  j'ai  rendu  compte  k  Y.  M.,, 
par  la  voie  secrete  de  France,  de  I'^hec  que  les  Anglais  ont  subi  dans 
File  de  Saint-Domingue  et  des  diff<§rentes  versions  qui  conraient  ioi-k 
ce  sujet.  Le  6  de  ce  mois,  j'ai  envoys  un  duplicata  de  ma  d^p^che, 
d^rant  que  Y.  M.  ftLt  le  plus  tdt  possible  instmite  de  la  d^onfitnre 
de  oe  projet  oontre  les  Indes,  acoompagn^  d'une  si  grande  perte 
d'hommes  et  si  fatale  k  Thonneur  de  F Angleterre.  Quoique  oet  ^v^ne- 
ment  soit  encore  racont6  de  diverses  mani^res  et  confus^ment,  car 
les  hommes  du  gouvemement  cachent  les  details,  cependant  ajant  ob- 
tenu  lo  copie  d'une  lettre  4crite  par  un  officier  de  la  flotte  k  un  de  ses 
amis,  je  la  transmets  k  Y.  M.  avec  la  pr^ente,  le  r^it  qu'elle  con- 
tient  me  paraissant  le  plus  vraisemblable  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  6t6 
public 
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Par  cette  reKtion,  V.  M.  verra  comment,  apr^  avoir  6i6  repousses 
de  File  de  Saint-DomiDgq^,  les  Anglais  pass^rent  k  la  Jamaique  et  y 
entr^rent  Bans  recontrer  aucune  resistance,  attendu  que  tons  les  habi- 
tants s'^taient  retire,  avec  tons  leurs  biens,  dans  les  bois  des  mon- 
tagnes.  Le  Protecteur,  qui  n'attache  pas  une  grande  importance  h  ce 
succ^,  ressent  yivement  I'affaire  de  Saint-Domingue,  non  seulement 
parce  que  un  plan  aussi  coiiteaut  a  ^hou^,  mais  parce  que  ses  man- 
vaises  intentions  out  6t6  ainsi  mises  k  rm,  sans  autre  r^sultat  que  de 
Tavoir  ezpos4  h  une  honte  universelle  qui  rejaillit  sur  lui,  pour  avoir 
commis  une  perfidie  aussi  abominables  que  d'avoir  attaqu^  les  posses- 
sions de  y.  M.,  au  lieu  de  la  reconnaissance  qu'il  devait  pour  tons  les 
faonneurs  et  favours  dont  Y.  M.  I'a  tant  de  fois  combl^,  et  cela  sans 
auoun  autre  motif  que  celui  de  sa  m^chancet^  et  de  son  avidity  qucl-^ 
ques  personnes  de  son  Conseil  ont  assur^  qu'elles  ^taient  oppos^es  k 
cette  expedition  et  qu'elles  avaient  cherche  k  en  d^toumer  le  Protec- 
tcur,  mais  qu'il  les  ^vitait  precis^ment  lorsqu'il  s'occupait  de  la  mise 
k  execution  de  ce  projet.  Maintenant  ses  partisans  vont  disant  que 
cette  expedition  a  ete  faite  parce  qu'il  n' j  avait  pas  de  paix  avec  Y.  M. 
au  de\k  de  la  Ligne,  et  lorsqu'on  leur  r^pond  que  File  de  Saint-Do- 
minque  et  les  autres  ties  du  vent  sont  de  ce  cdt^ci  de  la  Ligne,  ils  r^- 
pondent  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  la  ligne  equinoxiale  ni  d'aucune  autre 
dont  on  avait  parle  auparavant,  com  me  celle  du  tropique  du  Cancer, 
mais  d'une  ligne  fictive,  imaginaire,  qui  s^pare  celles  des  possessions 
de  Y.  M.  dans  lesquelles  les  Angltds  font  leur  commerce  d'avep  celles 
oil  ils  n'en  font  pas,  et  que  dans  les  premieres  il  y  a  paix,  tandis  qu'il 
n'y  en  a  pas  dans  les  autres.  Toutefois,  tons  ceux  qui  s'en  tiennent 
aux  articles  du  dernier  traite  de  paix  reconnaissent  la  futility  de  cet 
argument,  ainsi  que  de  ce  lui  qu'on  all^gue  en  disant  que  c'est  FEspagne 
qui  a  attaique  la  premiere,  lorsque  don  Fadrique  de  Toledo  prit  posses- 
sion de  File  de  Saint-Christophe  (San  Cristobal)  en  cbassant  les  An- 
glais qui  Fhabitaient,  et  lorsque  le  general  Pimienta  s'empara  de  File 
de  Sainte-Catharine  (Santa  Catalina)  pendant  que  le  Parlement  etait 
tout  occupe  de  sa  guerre  centre  le  Koi.  Aussi  cette  excuse  n'est  pas 
g^neralement  admise,  ces  cas  etant  enti^rement  diff^rents,  attendu  que 
la  conquete  de  ces  iles  n'a  6t6  qu'un  recouvrement,  et  que  Y.  M.  a 
pu  le  faire,  ces  iles  ay  ant  autrefois  appartenu  ^  Y.  M. 

Les  negociants  de  Londres  sont  dans  la  plus  grande  inquietude ;  ils  . 
n'osent  plus  envoyer  des  marchandises  dans  les  Etats  de  Y.  M.,  craig- 
nant  que  ces  commencements  de  rupture  n'aboutissent  k  une  guerre 
ouverte.  Quant  k  moi,  considerant  Fetat  critique  de  ces  affaires  ainsi 
que  la  situation  des  cboses  en  Espagne,  qui  n'est  pas  telle  qu'on  puisse 
entreprendre  une  nouvelle  guerre,  considerant  qu'il  est  dans  Finteret 
du  service  de  Y.  M.  que  ces  affaires  soient  arrangees  k  leur  debut  en 
amenant  le  Protecteur  k  renoncer  &  son  projet,  je  travaille^  tout  en 
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attendant  les  ordres  de  Y.  M.,  en  secret  et  avec  tout  le  s^  qn'exige 
une  affaire  de  cette  importance  et  Tiionnear  de  Taatorit^  de  Y.  M ;  ct 
je  cherche,  k  I'aide  d'une  personne  de  confiance,  k  faire  compr^idre  k 
quelques  membres  du  Coneeil  qui  nous  sent  favorables  Finjustioe  de 
Icur  cause  et  les  grands  d^savantages  qui  puevent  r^ulter  pour  TAq- 
gleterre  de  la  poursuite  de  ce  projet  si  pen  attendu  et  si  pen  m^rit^ 
par  TEspagne  :  je  leur  fais  comprendre  qu'il  nous  serait  moins  pr6ja- 
dieiablc  d' avoir  affaire  k  un  ennemi  ouvert  qu'4  un  ennemi  caeb^,  le- 

?oel  ne  pourrait  jamais  faire  qnelque  chose  de  pis  que  d'attaquer  les 
ndes  et  les  flottes  de  Y.  M.  Ces  personnes,  me  dit-on,  donnent  k 
entendre  qu'elles  voient  la  cbose  de  la  m^me  mani^re  et  qu'elles  con- 
damnent  la  conduite  du  Protecteur.  Une  de  ces  personnes  (membre 
du  Conseil)  est  all^  jusqu'i^  dire  que  Tenvoi  de  cette  flotte  6tait  one 
rupture  pr^m^dit^. 

Je  ne  sais  quel  effet  prodairont  mes  demarches ;  mais  si  par  hasard 
le  Protecteur  s'obstinait  k  pers^v^rer  dans  son  dessein  sur  les  Indes 
(chose  pour*  laquelle  je  ne  lai  vois  pas  beaucoup  de  disposition,  k  cause 
du  manque  de  mojcns)  ou  dans  le  projet  de  conclure  un  traite  avec  la 
France  ^ce  que  dans  ce  moment-ci  il  ne  fait  pas,  bien  que,  k  roccasion 
de  Taffaire  de  Saint-Domingue,  le  bruit  d'un  arrangement  prochain  ait 
couru),  ou  s'il  persistait  k  ne  pas  renouveler  la  paix  k  moins  qu'on  ne 
lui  acoorde  les  points  du  commerce  des  Indes  et  de  T  Inquisition,  il 
sera  n^essaire  que  Y.  M.  se  decide,  dans  tons  ces  cas,  k  me  faire  dire 
ce  que  je  dois  faire  et  k  m'en  informer  aussitdt,  afin  que  je  puisse  me 
guider  dans  une  telle  conjoncture  et  atteindre  le  succ^s  que  j'ai  tou- 
jours  cheroh^  pour  le  service  de  Y.  M. 

II.— DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDENAS  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Londres,  6  Septembre,  1655. 
SiBE :  En  contiouant  de  rendre  compte  k  Y.  M.  chaque  semaine  de 
dout  ce  qui  a  lieu  dans  ce  pays,  je  la  fais  aujourd'hui  par  la  voie  secrete 
de  France,  pour  dire  que,  reJativement  k  Faffaire  dont  j'ai  parl6  dans 
ma  derni^re  d^p^cbe,  il  n'j  a  rien  de  neuf  Depuis  ma  derni^re  j'ai 
continue  k  disposer  les  dits  membres  du  Conseil  en  notre  faveur,  afin 
qu'ils  soient  tout  k  fait  bien  pr^par^s  lorsqu'il  m'arrivera  des  ordres 
de  Y.  M.  au  sujet  des  d^p^hes  que  j'ai  envoj^s,  lesquels  ordres  ne 
peuvent  plus  tarder  k  arriver.  On  aper^oit  de  bonnes  dispositions 
cbez  les  membres  du  Conseil,  mais  elles  serviront  k  pen  de  chose  si 
Ton  ne  parvient  pas  k  amener  le  Protecteur  k  c^er  sur  les  points  de 
rinquisition  et  des  Indes ;  toute  la  difficult^  tomberait  alors.  Autant 
que  je  puis  le  comprehendre,  on  ne  veut  pas  ici  avoir  la  guerre  avec 
Y.  M. ;  on  desire  plutdt  conserver  le  dernier  traits  de  paix,  et  attendre 
une  bonne  occasion,  une  chance  pour  commettre  une  iniquity  6gal  k 
celle  de  cette  ann^e^  ou  plus  graude  encore ;  comme  on  connait  d^j^ 
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leurs  inteadoDS,  il  ne  sera  pas  difficile  de  prendre  dans  les  Indes  des 
mesures  de  nature  k  pouvoir  r^sister  k  leur  invasion ;  et  quant  k  ce  qui 
peut  Be  passer  en  Europe,  il  faudra  agir  avee  la  prudence,  le  soin  et  la 
vigilance  que  commande  leur  perfidie,  aussi  longtemps  qu'il  conviendra 
de  dissimuler  en  attendant  que  les  affaires  de  la  monarchie  prennent 
une  meillure  tournure. 

II  J  a  cinq  jours  un  navire  exp^di^  par  la  flotte  de  Penn  est  arrive 
ici ;  les  nouvelles  qu'il  a  apport^es  sont  tenues  si  secretes  que  je  ne 
saurais  dire  k  Y.  M.  avec  sertitude  ce  que  c^est ;  mais  k  en  juger  par 
le  soin  qu'on  met  k  les  cacher  au  palais  et  par  lo  chagrin  et  Fabette- 
ment  qu'on  voit  au  Protecteur,  on  peut  conclure  qu'il  y  a  qnelque  pro- 
bability k  ce  qui  commence  k  transpirer,  savoir  que  les  habitants  de  la 
Jama'ique  sortis  de  leurs  for^ts  ont  tellement  mal  men^  les  Anglais 
qu'i^  les  ont  forces  de  quitter  Ftle.  Jc  ne  pourrais  cependant  donner 
k  V.  M.  cctte  nouvelle  pour  certaine  k  moins  que  je  n'en  re§oive  la 
confirmation.  Ce  qu'il  j  a  de  certain,  c'est  que  le  lendemain  de  I'ar- 
riv^  du  navire,  le  Protecteur  se  renferma  k  midi  et  ne  voulut  voir 
personne  jusqu'k  la  nuit,  s'^tant  soumis  k  un  jeOine  rigoureux  pour 
rendre  plus  favorables  les  nouvelles  qui  doivent  lui  arriver  de  ses 
flottes.  C'est  surtout  celle  de  Penn  qu'on  s'attend  k  voir  ici  prochaine- 
ment.  Dans  celle  de  Blake,  dit-on,  la  peste  fait  des  ravages^  six 
frigates  qu'il  a  d^tach^es  de  sa  flotte  et  envoj^s  ici  sont  venues 
charges  de  maladcs ;  il  est  k  craindre  qu'elles  ne  communiquent  la 
contagion  k  tout  le  pays  et  que  Dieu  ne  veuille  punir  par  ce  fl^au  les 
m^hantes  actions  de  cet  homme.  On  parle  encore  de  son  intention 
d'^uipet  d'autres  b§,timents  pour  les  envoyer  aux  Indes ;  mais  ce  no 
sera  pas  facile,  k  en  juger  par  les  dispositions  des  soldats  et  des  marins, 
et  par  suite  du  manque  de  moyens  poor  les  ^quiper. 

m.— DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDESAS  TO  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Londres,  4  Ootobre,  1655. 

Sire  :  Je  continue  de  rendre  compte  kY.M.  chaque  semaine,  par 
la  voie  secrete  de  France,  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  ce  pays  afin  que 
V.  M.  ait  connaissance  de  tout.  La  pr^nte  va  informer  V.  M.  de  ce 
que  j'ai  pu  apprendre  depuis  ma  derni^re  du  27  du  mois  pass^. 

Le  Conseil  d'Etat,  apr^s  avoir  en  tend  u  en  presence  du  Protecteur 
le  r^cit  que  lui  firent  les  deux  g^n^raux  Penn  et  Venables  au  sujet  de 
Te^p^dition  des  Indes  et  les  details  de  T^hec  subi  dans  I'lle  d'His- 
paniola  (Saint-Domingue)  a  trouv^  leur  conduite  mauvaise  et  a  attribu^ 
rinsuccds  de  Texp^dition  k  cette  conduite }  il  a  trouv6  ^galement  mau- 
vais  qu'ils  fussent  revenus  en  Angleterre  sans  la  permission  du  Pro- 
tecteur, permission  n^essaire,  d'apr^  les  instructions  qu'ils  en  avaient 
Fe9ues.    Le  Conseil  d'Etat  a  done  pris  la  resolution  de  les  emprisonner 
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dans  la  Tour  de  Londres  et  do  lenr  intenter  na  proo^ ;  on  crafc  qu'ils 
seront,  boos  pcu,  mis  en  jugement  et  traits  avec  rigneur,  si  Ton  en 
juge  par  la  colore  dont  de  Protecteur  se  montre  anim^  contre  eux^  non- 
settlement  parce  qu'ils  n'ont  rien  fait  de  ce  qu'il  leor  avait  ordonn^, 
mais  encore  paroe  que,  par  suite  de  leur  retour  en  Angleterre,  les 
nouvelles  des  malhenrs  et  des  mis^res  que  la  flotte  a  sabis  dans  ks 
Indes  ont  ^  isgpandues  dans  le  public.  Le  peuple  parle  k  cette  occa- 
sion avec  derision  et  d^dain  des  r^lutions  du  Protecteur  et  de  ses 
plans ;  or  oe  n'est  pas  ce  qui  le  tourmente  le  moins ;  aussi  pour  faire 
comprende  que,  s'il  n'a  pas  fait  la  conqu^te  de  Tile  de  Saint-Domingue, 
ce  n'a  pas  6t6  faute  de  pr^pac»ti&y  de  mesures  et  d'ordres  de  sa  part, 
mais  que  c'est  uniquement  la  fiiute  des  chefs  qui  devaient  les  ez^cuter, 
il  les  a  cuYoj^  k  la  Tour  de  Londres  afin  que  toute  le  monde  Toie  que 
ce  n'est  pas  lui  qui  a  6t6  cause  de  Tinsucc^y  mais  que  c'est  la  d^subion 
des  gen^rauz  et  leur  manque  de  m^rite  qui  ont  amen6  la  perte  des 
troupes  et  de  la  flotte.  Jusqu'a  pr^nt  on  n'a  pris  aucune  resolution 
dans  le  Gonseil  d'Etat  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  le  dessein  contre  les 
Indes  sera  poursuivi  ou  non ;  et  quoique  Ton  croie  que  la  nouvelle  de 
Tembargo  que  Y.  M.  a  fait  mettre  sur  les  propriety  des  Anglais  pr6- 
cipitera  I'ex^ution  dc  ce  dessein,  non-seulement  on  n'a  pas  d^Uh6r6  en 
Gonseil  sivr  ce  point,  mais  encore  on  n'a  pas  en  recQurs,  en  guise  de 
repr4sailles,  au  s^uestre  des  propriety  des  sujets  de  Y.  M*  qui  resi- 
dent en  Angleterre,  et  c'est  ce  qui  donne  lieu  h  bcaucoup  d' observa- 
tions. Les  n^gociants  de  Londres,  qui  font  le  commerce  dans  les 
Etats  de  Y.  M.,  sont  all^s  parler  au  Protecteur  et  lui  ont  propose  d'en- 
vojer  un  ambassadeur  aupr^s  de  Y.  M.  charge  de  n^gocier  la  lev^  de 
I'embargo  sur  leurs  propri^t^s ;  mais  ils  n'ont  pas  r^ussi ;  il  leur  a 
r^pondu  qu'il  ne  pouvait  pas  emp^her  Y.  M.  de  lui  faire  la  guerre  si 
tel  etait  le  d^sir  de  Y.  M.,  com  me  on  pouvait  I'inferer  du  s^uestre 
mis  par  ordre  de  Y.  M.,  mais  qu'eux,  les  n^gociants,  ne  pouvaient  pas 
raisonnablement  se  plaindre  de  lui,  Protecteur,  attendu  qu'il  avait  fait 
avertir  secr^tement  plusieurs  d'entre  euz  qu'ils  feraient  bien  de  mettre 
leurs  capitauz  h,  Tabri  en  les  retirant  des  Etats  de  Y.  M. ;  que,  a'ils 
ne  Font  pas  fait  k  temps,  ce  n'^tait  pas  sa  faute,  et  que  du  reste  il  ne 
paraissait  pas  que  la  consideration  de  leurs  pertes  ou  profits  diit  re- 
tarder  les  mesures  dict^es  par  Tint^r^t  de  I'Etat.  II  a  ajoute  que,  si 
Dieu  lui  avait  accords  le  succ^  dans  les  Indes,  il  croyait  qu'on  n'aurait 
pas  mis  d' embargo  sur  leurs  propriet^s  en  Espagne.  Peu  de  temps 
apr^s,  le  Protecteur  a  fait  venir  les  principaux  negociants  et  leur  a 
propose  de  contribuer  tons  par  leurs  ressources  k  equiper  une  flotte, 
comme  les  negociants  de  Seville  et  de  Cadiz  avaient  fait  pour  s'opposer 
auz  desseins  de  I'Angleterre,  disant  que  de  cette  mani^re  non-seule- 
ment ils  pourraient  s'indemniser  et  se  venger  du  tort  que  Y.  M.  leur 
a  fait  en  mettant  le  sequestra  sur  leurs  proprietes,  mais  encore  qu'on 
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poarrait  donner  suite  au  projet  de  roccapation  de  File  d'Hispaniola. 
Les  n^gociants  ont  r^pondu  en  s'excosant;  ils  ODt  dit  qa'ils  n'en 
avaieikt  pas  les  moyens,  attendu  que  leurs  proprieties  ^taient  s^uestr^es 
et  que  leur  commerce  en  Espagoe  leur  manquait  absolument ;  que  le 
cas  des  n^gociants  de  Seville  et  de  Cadix  coutribuaat  k  F^quipement 
d!\Jiie  flotte  ^tait  bien  different  du  leur,  car  pour  ceux-lk  il  s'agissait 
de  mettre  en  siiret^  une  fiotte  des  Indes  dans  laquelle.  ils  avaient  de 
grands  int^r^ts,  tandis  que  les  n^gociants  de  Londres,  en  coptribuant 
k  la  oration'  d'une  autre  flotte,  ne  pouvaient  emp^her  Tembargo  sur 
leurs  biens  ni  d^gager  leurs  marcbandises,  et  qu'au  contraire  cela  pour- 
rait  irriter  Y.  M.  et  empirer  la  situation.  Apr^  avoir  parl^  ainsi,  les 
D^gootants  prirent  cong^  du  Protecteur  et  la  conversation  n'alla  pas 
plus  loin. 

Quant  k  la  flotte  de  Famiral  Blake,  voici  ce  que  j'ai  entendu  dire. 
D'apr^  les  derni^res  nouvelles  il  se  trouvait,  dans  le  fleuve  de  Lis- 
bonne  oil  il  r^paraitoeux  de  ses  b§.timents  qui  en  avaient  besoin;  et  il 
eat  parti  d'ici  des  ordres  portant  que  six  ft-^gates,  que  Famiral  avait 
envoy^es  ici  cbarg^es  de  malades,  devaient  retoumer  le  rejoindre.  On 
croit  que,  si  k  Theure  qu'il  est,  elles  n'ont  pas  encore  quitt^  le  port  de 
Plymouth  ot.  elles  se  trouvaient  pour  cause  de  reparation,  elles  ne 
tarderont  pas  k  le  faire  avec  le  premier  vent.  Trois  autres  navires 
charge  de  vivres  et  destines  k  ravitailler  Blake  attcndent,  dit-on,  de- 
puis  plusieurs  jours  le  moment  du  depart,  mais  il  y  a  beancoup  de 
personnes  qui  pensent  le  contraire.  On  a  ordonn^  d'appareilier  en 
toute  bS^te  quinze  autres  bSrtiments,  et  I'bn  croit  qu'ils  sont  destine 
eomme  renforts  k  la  m^me  flotte;  toutefois  beaucoup  de  personnes  pen- 
sent  que  Blake  reviendra  bientbt,  attendu  qu'on  aurait  appris  dans 
quel  mauvais  ^tat  se  trouvait  sa  flotte,  par  les  r^oits  qu'en  a  faits  un 
navire  marchand  Anglais  venant  de  Lisbonne.  Le  Protecteur  est 
r^tabli  de  son  indisposition  et  ne  parle  que  de  guerre,  et  oomme  quoi 
il  doit  faire  la  conqu^te  de  toutes  les  Indes  lorsqu'il  aura  ^uip6  une 
autre  grande  flotte ;  mais  oomme  les  paroles  ne  content  rien  et  que, 
pour  ex^uter  ce  que  I'on  dit,  il  faut  beaucoup  de  cboses,  il  se  pent 
que  tons  ees  propos  ne  soient  que  de  la  politique,  car,  dans  ce  moment, 
on  ne  voit  pas  comment  on  pourrait  r^unir  quatre  millions  d'^cus  qui 
est  la  somme  k  laquelle  se  monte  le  devis  qu'on  en  a  fait  et  qui  serait 
n^ssaire  pour  cette  expedition  que  le  Protecteur  annonoe  vouloir 
preparer. 

II  est  venu,  avec  la  flotte  de  I'Amiral  Penn,  quelques  matelots  Es- 
pagnols  qui  avaient  ete  pris  par  les  Anglais,  se  rendant  k  Tile  de  Saint- 
Domingue;  entre  autres  un  natif  des  Canaries,  qui  depuis  vingt-six 
ans  a  voyage  dans  les  difl'erentes  parties  des  Indes  et  paratt  bien  les 
connaitre.  Get  homme  m'a  raconte  que  les  Anglais  qui  sont  rest^s  k 
la  Jamaique  sont  au  nombre  de  trois  k  quatre  mille,  car  on  en  avait 
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fait  yenir  un  grande  nombre  des  colonies  yoisineSy  et  que  Pena  en 
revenaDt  en  Angleterre  ayait  cherch^  k  sayoir  si  les  galions  on  la  flotte 
de  la  Noayelle-Espagne  ayaient  dejk  pass^,  et  qu'il  ayait  appris  que  la 
dite  flotte  dtait  entr^  k  la  Havane  deux  jours  ayant  son  arriy^e  dans 
ces  parages  la ;  mais  que  quant  aux  galions  il  n'ayait  rien  appris,  et 
qu'ainsi  il  a  continud  sa  route  pour  TAngleterre.  Ce  matelot  pense 
que  les  galions  ne  sont  pas  sortis  de  Carthag^ne  et  qu'ils  ne  pourront 
pas  le  faire  ayeo  s^urit^  tant  qu'il  n'j  aura  pas  de  flotte  Espagnole 
pour  les  escorter;  car  ind^pendamment  des  douze  fr^tes  rested  k  la 
Jamaique,  on  ayait  arm^  tous  les  b&timents  qui  leur  apportaient  des 
approyisionnements  et  d'autres  encore  qu'ils  ayaient  pris  aux  Hol- 
landais  aux  Barbades,  et  de  cette  mani^re  le  nombre  de  tous  les  bilti- 
ments  (Anglais)  se  montcra  h  27  nayires  au  moins.  Get  homme  m'a 
dit  encore  que,  pendfint  qu'il  4tait  prisonnier  des  Anglais  h  la  Ja- 
maique,  il  ayait  entendu  dire  k  quelques  officiers.  que,  parmi  les  plans 
[u'ils  ^taient  charge  de  mettre  k  ex^ution,  il  j  ayait  celui  de  la  prise 
iu  poste  de  Saint- Augustin  dans  la  Floride,  parce  qu'ils  le  croyaient 
facile  h  ex^cuter,  et  parce  que  ce  point  ^tait  fort  bien  plac^  pour  leurs 
autres  buts,  attendu  qu'en  I'occupant  ils  seraient  maitres  de  tous  cos 
pays  sur  la  terre-ferme,  ainsi  que  du  canal  de  Bahama  et  pourraient, 
k  ce  qu'il  leur  semblait,  emp^ber  le  passage  des  flottes  et  des  gali(His. 
Pour  prendre  ce  poste  (de  Saint-Augustin)  on  ne  deyait  pas  entrer 
par  le  fleuye  sur  lequel  il  est  situ^,  attendu  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  Ik  de  rade 
assez  grande  pour  le  nombre  de  batiments  qu'ils  aminent,  mais  plutdt 
d^barquer  des  troupes  sur  laterre-fenne  et  I'oocuper;  Us  ^taient  sika 
de  pouyoir  le  faire  facilement,  yu  que  la  gamison  de  ee  fort  ne  d^pas- 
sait  pas  800  hommeS;  qu'elle  n'^tait  pas  pouryue  de  muoitionsy  qu'elle 
manquait  de  beauboup  d'autres  choses  et  qu'elle  no  songeait  pas  m§me 
k  la  chance  d'une  surprise.  Quoique  ces  renseignements  ne  yiennent 
que  d'un  simplS  matelot,  cependant  comme  nous  yiyons  dans  un  temps 
oik  il  faut  tenir  compte  de  tous  ceux  qui  nous  arriyent,  il  m'a  paru. 
n^cessaire  d'en  faire  part  It  Votre  Majesty. 

IV.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  BE  SENT  TO  DON  ALONZO  DE  CABDBSAS, 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  LONDON. 

Octobre,  en  1656. 
Des  que  vous  aurez  re^u  cette  d6p6che,  yous  demanderez  une 
audience  du  Protecteur,  en  priant  yotre  introducteur  de  yous  I'obtenir 
pour  le  jour  suiyant  et  en  disant  que  yous  d^sirez  lui  donner  ce  t^moig- 
nage  de  respect  ayai^t  de  partir  pour  les  Flandres,  oii  yous  avez  I'ordre 
de  yous  rendre  imm^diatement.  En  m^me  temps  yous  enyerrez  yotre 
secr^teire  aupr^s  du  secretaire  d'Etat  pour  lui  demande  un  passeport 
pour  yotre  yoyage.  Vous  demanderez  I'un  et  Tautre  (I'audience  et  le 
passeport)  de  mani^re  k  pouvoir  les  obtenir  sans  toutefois  manquer  st 
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la  politesse ;.  mais  si  Ton  vous  renvoyait  au  lendemain,  vons  prendrez 
cong^  du  Protecteur  par  6crit,  sans  lui  dire  autre  chose  si  ce  n'est  que, 
ajant  regu  Fordre  de  vous  rendre  immddiatement  en  Flandre,  vous 
avez  ctaint  de  n  avoir  pas  le  temps  de  prendre  cong6  de  lui.  Si 
cependant,  comme  il  j  a  lieu  de  croire,  11  vous  donne  audience,  vous 
lui  direz  que,  m'ajant  rendu  compte  de  la  r^ponse  dcScisive  qu'il  vous 
avait  fait  donner  le  6  Juin  dernier,  et  d'apr^  laquelle  le  libre  com- 
merce dans  les  Indes  devait  changer  tout  ce  qui  s'^tait  pratiqu^  jus- 
qu'ici  relativement  auz  affaires  de  conscience  et  aux  droits  de  com- 
merce avec  ce  royaume  cette  r^ponse  m'est  une  preuve  que  le  Protec- 
teur ne  desire  pas  pour  le  moment  de  conclure  un  traits  de  paix,  chose 
d  laquelle  j'avais  tant  travaill^,  comme  il  est  notoire;  que  par  conse- 
quent je  vous  ai  ordonn^  de  passer  en  Flandre,  et  que,  avant  de  le 
faire,  vous  avez  voulu  lui  presenter  vos  regpects  et  lui  dire  combien 
Yous  avez  toujours  d  coeur  de  le  servir.  Vous  direz  tout  cela  en  pea 
de  mots  que  je  laisse  d  votre  jugement  et  qui  seront  en  rapport  aveo 
le  caract^re  dont  vous  6tes  revStu. 

Si  le  Protecteur,  en  vous  r^pondant,  vous  dit  que  c'est  rompre  les 
n^gociations  que  vous  avez  cues  dvec  lui  pour  le  renouvellement  da 
traits  de  paix,  vous  lui  direz  qu'il  ne  saurait  appartenir  au  renouvelle- 
ment d'un  traits  de  paix  de  soulever  deux  questions  aussi  consider- 
ables et  aussi  difficiles  que  les  deux  points  sus-mentionn^s,  et  que,  s'il 
Youlait  traiter  serieusement,  les  moyens  de  le  faire  ne  lui  manqueraient 
pas ;  qu'il  saurait  bien  oil  les  chercher  et  envoyer  des  hommes  habiles 
capables  de  conclure  un  traits ;  que  vous  deviez  penser  qu'il  ne  pro- 
pose'rait  pas  de  choses  que  les  roi  her^ditaires  d'Angleterre  n'ont 
jamais  cherche  k  obtenir,  et  que  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  insistera  sur  des 
choses  semblables,  insolites  dans  les  trait^s  de  paix,  on  en  conclura 
qu'il  n'en  vent  pas,  et  qu'ainsi  votre  s^jour  (a  Londres)  serait  oiseux. 
Enfin,  en  vous  exprimant  dans  ces  termes  g^n^raux,  vous  prendrez 
conge  de  lui. 

Si  le  Protecteur  se  plaignait  de  ce  que  vous  n'avez  pas  condu  le 
traite  d' alliance,  vous  lui  remettrez  en  m^moire  tous  les  delais  par  les- 
quels  il  a  toujours  r^pondu  h,  vos  ouvertures  et  la  lenteur  avec  laquelle 
il  a  tndte  toute  cette  affaire ;  vous  lui  rappellerez  I'empressement  avec 
lequel  vous  avez  toujours  repris  la  matiire  et  r^pondu  toutes  lea  fois 
qu'on  vous  en  a  parle ;  vous  rappellerez  que  lorsque  le  Protecteur  a 
propose  Fentreprise  sur  Calais,  c'etait  dans  un  temps  oii,  de  son  pro- 
pre  avis,  il  etait  inopportun  d'en  parlev  ni  de  conclure  aucun  arrange- 
ment)  puisque  c'etait  au  moment  oii  la  campagne  de  Flandre  avait 
commence  et  oii  mes  troupes  etaient  employees  k  d'autres  entre- 
p^i^s. 

Si  le  Protecteur  vous  demande  si  je  me  plains  de  ce  que  ses  flottes 
ont  fait;  voua  lui  direz  que,  quant  k  oelle  de  Blake  (bien  que  vous 
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ayiez  cntenda  dire  quelque  ohose  qui  est  de  nature  k  nous  porter 
ombrage),  voas  ne  savez  pas  quMl  y  ait  ea  des  hostility  k  son  ^gard, 
qu'au  contraire  vous  avez  entendu  dire  que,  dans  toog  les  ports  de  mes 
Etats,  elle  a  et6  bien  aceueillie  et  qu'on  lui  a  donn6  toute  assistance 
et  ravitaillement-qu'elle  d^sirait  et  qu'on  a  pu  donner. 

Si  I'on  a  conyu  en  Angleterre  des  craintes,  on  si  Ton  a  re9a  des 
avis  au  sujet  des  repr^sailles  qui  out  6t^  faites  ici,  et  si  le  Protecteur 
vient  k  vous  en  parler,  vous  pouvez  r^pondre  que,  lorsqu'on  a  sa  ici 
que  la  flotte  de  Penn  avait  attaqu^  Tile  de  Saint-Domingue  oii  se  trou- 
vent  une  jurisdiction,  une  gamison  et  un  chS.teau>fort  Espagnols,  j'ai 
ordonn^  qu'on  us^t  de  repr^illes  dans  mes  Etats,  attendu  que  cette 
conduite  de  la  flotte  Anglaise  dans  les  Indes  a  ^t6  un  acte  contraire  a 
toute  justice  et  sans  motif  aucun,  et  qu'ili  moins  que  le  Protecteur  ne 
prouve  dairement  que  cette  conduite  a  6t6  contraire  k  ses  ordres,  et  n^ 
prenne  des  mesures  pour  r^parer  les  pertes  que  mes  sujets  out  6prou- 
v^es,  je  dois  venir  k  leur  aide  au  mojen  des  repr^illes  usit^  en 
pareils  cas. 

S'il  pr^tcndait  qu'il  pent  attaquer  soit  les  Indes,  soit  les  galions, 
sans  enfreindre  les  traits  de  paix,  vous  lui  direz  qu'il  ne  vous  parait 
pas  que  moi  je  puisse  Tentendre  ainsi,  ni  le  monde,  et  que  vous  ne 
crovez  pas  que  le  Protecteur  lui-m^me  pense  que  cela  soit  possible. 

S'il  venait  k  vous  proposer  une  justification  de  ces  actes  de  ses  flottes 
et  k  vous  promettre  qu'il  s'expliquera  Ihrdessus  avec  moi,  vous  ap- 
prouverez  cette  id^e,  mais  vous  ne  vous  arr^terez  pas  pour  cela  plus 
longtemps  k  Londres,  parce  que  ce  sent  les  ^v^nements  m§mes  qui 
doivent  §tre  le  motif  de  votre  depart;  toutefois  s'il  offrait  une  satis- 
faction et  s'il  se  d^sistait  des  points  consign^s  dans  sa  r^ponse  du  6 
Juin  dont  il  a  ^t^  parl6  plus  haut,  en  vous  priant  de  rester  pour  m'in- 
former  de  sa  proposition  et  pour  traiter  et  conclure  promptement  le 
renouvellement  de  la  paiz,  vous  lui  direz  que  vous,  ^tant  un  ministre 
de  paix  (car  c'est  15.  la  mission  d'un  ftmbassadeur),  vous  vojez  tant  de 
choses  de  nos  jours  s'^vanouir  qua,  si  le  Protecteur  vous  donnait  ses 
dires  par  6cnt  et  dans  une  forme  que  vous  pussiez  m.e  communiquer 
-en  esp^rant  la  conclusion  d'un  bon  traits  de  paix,  vous  prendriez  sur 
vous  de  ne  pas  suivre  mes  ordres,  vous  m'enverriez  un  courrier  porteur 
de  la  r^ponse  que  le  Protecteur  vous  donnerait,  et  que  vous  me  prie- 
riez  de  vous  pardonner  d'avoir  s6joum6  plus  longtemps  k  Londres. 
A  moins  de  ces  circonstances  done,  vous  ne  devez  pas  prolonger  votre 
s^jour  quand  m^me  le  Protecteur  vous  en  prierait,  quand  meme  ses 
ministres  chercheraient  k  vous  y  faire  consentir,  ou  que  des  personnes 
bien  intentionn^es  vous  le  conseilleraient,  ou  qu'on  voulftt  vous  retenir ; 
excepts  si  on  le  fait  en  violation  de  toutes  les  lois,  et  de  vive  force  k 
laquello  vous  ne  sauriez  r^sister ;  car,  k  moins  qu'il  n'en  soit  ainsi, 
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Tous  ne  resierez  pas  ^us  de  quatre  jours  apr^s  la  r^ption  de  eet 
ordre. 

8i  Ton  Yons  donne  un  b§.tiineDt,  vons  Taccepterez;  mais  voos  n'en 
demanderez  pas  et  vous  ne  vous  arr^terez  pas  pour  Tattendre;  d'autant 
plus  que,  comme  nous  sommcs  en  paix  avec  la  Hollande,  vou^  pourrez 
effectuer  voire  passage  sur  n'importe  quel  b^timent  de  cette  nation. 

A  ioutes  les  personnes  k  qui  il  tous  arrivera  de  parler,  ministres  on 
non,  et  n'importe  de  quel  rang  et  condition,  vous  t^moignerez  de  la 
peine  de  votre  depart,  en  donnant  h  entendre  que  je  ne  me  plains  pas 
des  bons  et  vrais  Anglais  et  que  ceuz-lk  trouveront  toujours  en  moi^ 
protection,  secours  et  accueil,  parce  que  j'ai  toujours  voulu  le  bonheur 
de  ce  pays,  que  c'est  k  cause  de  cela  que  je  veuz  ^tre  en  bons  rapports 
avec  lui,  et  que  j'ai  fait  dans  ce  but  tant  d'actes  de  politesse  et  de 
bienveillance  envers  son  gouvernement,  parce  que  j'aitoujours  regards 
I'Angleterre  comme  ma  plus  stire  amie,  pourvu  que  oeux  qui  gouvem* 
ent  s'appli^uent  k  la  rendre  prosp^re. 

Parmi  les  personnes  de  confianoe  que  vous  avez  k  Londres,  vous  en 
choisirez  deux,  sans  que  Tune  sacbe  rien  de  Tautre,  et  vous  Vous  en- 
tendrez  avec  elles  pour  qu'elles  vous  tiennent  au  courant  de  tout  ce 
qui  se  passera  et  vous  instruisent  des  projets  de  Cromwell  et  de  son 
gouvernement,  et  des  dangers  qui  peuvent  le  menacer.  Yous  vous 
arrangerez  avec  ees  personnes  pour  qu^elles  vous  envoient  des  lettres 
par  la  Hollande,  ou  par  un  autre  pays  jusqu'en  Flandre,  pour  ^tre 
adress^s  k  don  Estevan  de  Gramarra  ou  sur  quelque  autre  point  d'otk 
elles  pourraient  parvenir  k  Bruxelles  stLrement  et  promptement.  A 
chacune  de  ces  deux  personnes  vous  laisserez  des  chifTres  diff§rents  afin 
qu'elles  puissent  s'en  servir  au  besoin;  vous  leur  fixerez  des  appointe- 
ments  qui  vous  parattront  convenables  selon  ce  que  oea  personnes 
seront,  en  leur  payant  six  mois  d'avance  afin  qu'on  puisse  prendre  ici 
des  dispositions  d'apr^s  votre  avis,  et  que  leurs  gratifications  soient 
payees  selon  leurs  services. 

En  arrivant  en  Flandre,  vous  m'enverrez  un  rapport  sur  T^tat  des 
affaires  en  Angleterre;  quels  sont  les  ennemis  de  Cromwell  en  Angle- 
terre,  en  Ecosse  et  en  Irlande ;  quels  sont  les  provinces  et  comt^s  qui 
lui  sont  hostiles;  quelles  sont  leur  condition,  leurs  forces  et  leurs  res- 
sources,  et  ce  qu'on  pourrait  attendre  de  ces  provinces  si  on  leur  pr§- 
tait  assistance.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  n'ayez  observe  tout  do 
mani^re  k  ce  que,  renseign^  l^dessus,  je  puisse  donner  des  ordres 
n^cessaires. 

v.— DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDENAS  TO  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Douvres,  le  8  Noyembre,  1665. 
Sire  :  J'ai  rendu  compte  k  V.  M.  de  T^tat  od  se  trouvent  ici  les 
affaires  et  du  peu  d'espoir  de  les  voir  s'arranger.     J'ai  parl^  ^galement 
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des  d^maiehes  continnellefi  <me  je  ftusais  poor  obtenir  nii  passeport. 
Ge  que  je  puis  dire  aujourd'nai  k  Y.  M.,  c'est  que  Tayant  obtenu  le 
jour  soiyaat;  daus  la  forme  usitde  pour  les  autres  ambassadeurs,  je  suis 
parU  do  Londres  Samedi  le  6,  entre  7  et  8  heures  du  mating  ct  je  suis 
arrive  aujourd'hui  dans  oette  ville  (Douvres),  d'oii  je  m'embarquerai 
k  bord  d'une  frigate  de  guerre  que  le  Protecteur  a  mise  k  ma  disposi- 
tion pour  me  transporter  en  Flandre.  G'^tait  plus  que  je  n'esperais, 
oar  j'avais  d^ja  fr^t^  un  navire  pour  effectuer  mon  passage;  mais 
oomme  c'^tait  un  bMiment  marchand  qui  n'offrait  aucune  s^urit^  k 
cause  des  courses  des  pirates  de  Calais,  j'ai  resolu  de  jne  senrir  de  la 
fr^te,  conform^ment  auz  ordres  de  Y.  M.  consign^  dans  la  d^p^be 
du  10  Septembre,  dans  laquelle  Y.  M.  me  disait  de  ne  pas  demander 
de  b&timenty  mais  de  Taccepter  si  Ton  m'en  offrait  un.  Le  m^me 
jour,  ayant  envoy^  remercier  le  secretaire  d'Etat  de  sa  d^p^be,  il  me 
transmit  I'ordre  du  Conseil  portant  que  j'avais  k  sortir  de  ces  Etafs 
dans  Fespace  de  quatre  jours.  J'ai  r^pondu  de  vive  voiz  que  j'^tais 
tr^s<«ensible  k  ce  que  le  Protecteur  m'aid&t  ainsi  k  remplir  les  ordres 
de  Y.  M.  avec  la  promptitude  que  je  d^irais  moi-m^me,  et  que  la 
cause  pour  laquelle  je  ne  les  avais  pas  ez^ut^  ^tait  qu'on  ne  m'avait 
pas  delivr^  les  passeports  que  j'avais  demands. 

On  reconnait  dans  cette  decision  du  Protecteur  les  allures  de  son 
regime;  apr^m'avoir  renvoy^  du  jour  au  lendemain  pendant  quatorze 
jours  pendant  lesquels  je  renouvdlais  mes  demandes  le  matin  et  le  soir, 
il  m'ordonne  de  partir  tout  k  coup ;  il  veut  que  ce  proc^^  accr^dite 
dans  le  peuple  Topinion  qu'il  a  yivement  ressenti  la  demande  que 
j'avais  faite  d'une  audience  de  cong6,  pendant  que  lui-m^me  d^lib^rait 
en  secret  sur  Tordre  qu'il  allait  me  donner  de  partir  d'ici,  piqu6  qu'il 
etait  de  I'embargo  que  Y.  M.  a  fait  mettre  sur  les  propri^t^s  des  An- 
glais: et  com  me  je  I'avais  pr^venu  par  ma  demande  avant  qu'il  eUt 
pris  sa  resolution,  le  ressentiment  qu'il  voulait  mettre  au  jour  par 
cette  resolution  s'est  trouve  amorti ;  d'ailleurs  il  I'a  fait  sans  necessity 
et  mal  k  propos ;  k  tel  point  que  plusieurs  membres  de  son  Conseil, 
qui  n'y  out  eu  aucune  part,  ont  desapprouve  cette  mesure;  aussi 
n'a-t-elle  pas  ete  promulgu^e  dans  les  publications  qui  paraissent  tons 
les  jours,  et  je  n'ai  entendu  personne  qui  en  parl^t.  H  me  fallait 
done  partir  sur-le-champ.  Avant  mon  depart  on  m'a  assure  que  le 
traite  de  paix  aveo  la  France  etait  enti^rement  arrange  et  ici  j'ai  en- 
tendu dire  qu'il  a  mime  dejk  ete  signe ;  le  Protecteur  a  voulu,  par  la 
conclusion  de  ce  traite,  consoler  le  peuple  qui  avait  yivement  ressenti 
mon  depart;  les  negociants  de  Londres  et  des  comtes  de  Tintericur 
sont  au  desespoir,  particulierement  ceux  des  comtes  dans  lesquels  on 
fabrique  des  etoffes  et  des  draps  qui  se  vendent  en  Espagne.  lis  se 
proposaient  d'adresser  des  petitions  au  Protecteur  pour  le  prier  d'ajus- 
ter  ce  di£ferend  avant  mon  depart;  mais  cette  demarche  I'a  irrite  k  tel 
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point  qu'il  a  ordonnd,  auz  oommandants  de  la  milice  desdits  comics  et 
des  autres,  de  s'informer  si  Ton  faisait  des  petitions  de  ce  genre  et  de 
supprimer  celles  qui  s'y  feraient,  ce  qui  a  beaucoup  augment^  le  m^- 
contentement  de  ces  gens  et  la  haine  que  Ton  porte  g^n^ralement  k 
ce  gouvernement.  Le  mal  ne  fera  que  s'aecroitro  par  suite  de  Taug- 
mentation  des  impdts  que  le  Protecteur  a  ordonn^  de  sa  propre  auto- 
rit6,  proc^6  contraire  aux  loi  qu'il  avait  jur6  d'observer,  car  selon  ces 
lois  le  Parlement  seul  pent  voter  les  impdts;  aussi  beaucoup  de  per- 
sonnes  croient  qu'il  aura  grandpeine  k  recouyrer  non  seulement  les 
impdts  nonveaux,  mais  encore  les  anciens.  En  outre,  il  a  ordonn^  de 
d^pouiller  tons  oeux  qui  avaient  seryi  le  Koi  Charles  1^'  d'un  quart 
de  leurs  propri^t^;  ^ais  comme  ces  personnes  craignaient  depuis 
longtemps  cette  mesure,  elles  ont  dispose  d'avance  de  leurs  biens  et  de 
leurs  reyenus  en  les  transf^rant  k  des  personnes  tierces,  au  mojen  de 
ventes  faites  de  confiance.  Tout  cela  n'aboutira  qu'k  des  proems,  et  le 
Protecteur  recucillera  pen  de  profit  de  cet  acte  arbitraire. 

J' attends  icidemain  le  bsltiment  qui  doit  me  transporter  en  Flandre, 
et  d^  que  j'y  serai  arriy^,  je  rendrai  k  V.  M.  un  compte  plus  d^taill^ 
de  F^tat  des  choses  et  des  intelligences  qui  je  me  suis  m^nag^es.  Que 
Dieu  garde  V.  M. 

VI.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  80  Septembre,  1655. 
Je  n'ai  regu  que  ce  jourd'hui  la  lettre  qu'il  yous  a  plu  de  m'ecrire 
le  22  de  co  mois ;  elle  confirme  I'avis  arriy^  k  Londres,  d^  le  com- 
mencement de  cette  semaine,  par  courrier  cxpr^s,  de  la  saisie  gen^rale 
faite,  en  Espagne,  des  effets  appar tenant  aux  Anglais,  et  mdme  de 
I'arrest  de  quelques-uns  de  leurs  facteurs.  Cette  nouyelle  m'obligea 
de  changer  la  conduite  que  j'ayais  tenue  suiyant  les  ordres  du  roi  depuis 
quelque  temps ;  et  j'enyoyai  aussitdt  chez  Tun  de  mcs  commissaires 
qui  m'ayait  fait  t^moigner  que  ce  regime  serait  assez  port^  k  s'unir 
^troitement  ayec  la  France,  pour  Tassurer  que  Sa  Majesty  ^tait  dans 
les  m§mes  sentiments,  et  que,  si  le  Protecteur  m'en  faisait  les  ouyer- 
tures,  il  trouyerait  une  enti^re  correspondance.  Ma  declaration  fut 
re^ue  ayec  apparence  de  joie,  et  assurance  que,  dans  peu  de  jours, 
j'aurais  de  ses  nouyelles.  Je  les  ai  attendues  jusqu'k  hier  au  soir,  et 
n'en  receyant  point,  je  renyoyai  au  memo;  il  me  manda  qu'ayant  fait 
son  rapport,  le  Conseil  ayait  jug6  que  ce  serait  agir  ayec  bassesse  si, 
apr^s  la  disgr§;Ce  arriy^e  aux  Indes,  Ton  me  yenait  rechercher  de  la 
paix ;  que  maintenant,  ne  restant  plus  d' obstacle  k  notre  traits,  c'^tait 
§b  moi  d'cn  proposer  la  signature,  si  mes  ordres  n'^taient  point  change, 
et  qu'a  cet  effet,  je  n'ayais  qu'^  demander  mes  commissaires.  II  con- 
tinua  aussi  de  parler  d'une  alliance  ^troite,  pouryu  qu'elle  se  pfit  faire 
k  des  t^rmes  raisonnables ;  t^moignant  n^anmoins  qu'il  ^tait  au  pouyoir 
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de  H.  le  Proteoteur  de  f^aocommoder  avaatagauieiiieQt  ayee  TEq^agne, 
dont  rambaasadeur  ayait  fait  porter  parole  par  Barri^re,  et  qu'toDie 
partie  du  Conaeil  inclinait  aaaez  k  embraaaer  ce  parti ;  mais  que  lenr 
nooDcur  semblait  s'y  oppoaery  et  qae  j^  do  devaia  pas,  £aate  d'mie 
d-marche  porement  ae  oi§r^moiiiey  laiaaer  paaaer  one  occaaioa  si  laTor^ 

,  able.  Le  dit  aieor  oommiasaire  re9at  nnaeif  aveo  anei  d'af^robatioD 
et  remerciement,  TaTia  que  je  lui  donnai,  aprte  Tavoir  re^u  de  8oa 
Eminenoe,  qne  k  saiaie  faite  en  Espagne  avait  pour  principal  fonde- 
ment  Tespdrance  d'exciter,  mi  Boul^yement  en  Angleterre.  J'ai  cm, 
en  Boite  de  oes  diBOOura,  ne  pouvoir  me  dispenaer  de  faire  encore  qael- 
qoea  aTanoes,  et  aur  I'heure  mSme  j'ai  mand§  an  Secretaire  d'Etat,  I 
aaqnel  de  tempa  en  tempa  j'avais  fait  civility  aur  la  maladie  de  M.  le  ' 
Protecteury  que  maintenant,  sa  sant^  leur  permettant  de  aonger  aux 
affiiirea,  j'attendaia  mea  oommiBsairea  pour  mettre  fin  k  notre  acoom- 
modement;  il  promit,  k  son  ordinaire,  de  lui  en  fiidre  son  rapp<n*t,  et 
parut,  contre  aa  coutume,  plus  traitable  sur  quelques  affaires  partien- 
u^rea  dont  je  lui  fis  parlor.  Si  son  proc^^  et  la  chaleur  que  t^moigna 
ce  oommissaire  ne  sont  point  affect^,  sans  doute  le  traits  ne  sera  pas 
d^ormais  diff(§re  que  par  des  propositions  d'une  amiti^  plus  ^troite ; 
elle  paratt  maintenant  n^cessaire  k  T  Angleterre,  et  si  ce  regime  a  tant 
de  fierte  qu'il  veuille  m^me  me  rendre  poursuivant,  Ton  peut  pr^umer 
qu'il  aura  de  la  peine  k  revenir  des  d^marcbes  qu'il  a  faites  contre 
FEspagne ;  c'est  Topinion  commune  fond^  sur  ce  que  les  ministres 
d'Etat  ont  public.  Et  pour  ne  lui  point  donner  pr^texte  par  notre 
froideur  de  prendre  d'autres  r^olutions;  j'entrerai  dans  toutes  les 
ouvertures  qui  ne  produiront  point  de  rctardement  an  traits  d6}k  con- 
clu.  Les  ordres  et  les  instructions  pr^cMentes  qui  m'ont  ^t^  enyoj^s 
m'^laircissent  assez  sur  toutes  les  demandes  qiu  pourraient  m'§tre 
faites,  et  11  me  reste  seulement  k  etre  inform^  si  Sa  Majesty  ne  veat 
pas  contribuer  aux  frais  de  la  guerre  d' Angleterre ;  comme  j'ai  ci-devant 
offert  assistance  d'argent,  il  ne  faut  pas  douter  que  Ton  ne  veuille 
traiter  sur  oes  errements ;  et  douze  ou  quinze  cents  mille  livres  tons 

,  les  ans,  sembleraient  assez  utilement  employes  pour  ne  devoir  pas  Stre 
regrettiSs  s'ils  pouvaient  engager  ce  gouvernement  contre  ses  ennemis ; 
quoiqu'il  paraisse  d^jk  bien  embarqu^,  Tint^r^t  et  Tinclination  des 
peuples  ^tant  contraires  d  cette  rupture,  il  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  k  propos 
de  fomenter,  par  toutes  sortes  de  mojens  Lonnetes  et  peu  pr^judicia- 
bles  a  la  France,  Temportement  et  la  vanity  du  Protecteur,  dont  les 
forces  peuvent  &ire  une  diversion  aussi  puissante  qu'a  ^t^  autrefois 
celle  de  la  SuMe  et  des  Provinces-Unies ;  et  bien  que  son  gouverne- 
ment ne  soit  pas  si  stable  que  celui  de  ces  deux  Etats,  il  ne  doit  pas 
dtre  pour  le  present  moins  consid^r^ ;  et  devant  qu'il  arrive  aucune 
revolution,  nous  pourrons  tirer  un  grand  avantage  de  son  union ;  elle 
donnera  m§me  jour  k  I'avenir,  le  Protecteur  venant  k  manquer  et  la 
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division  se  mettant  entre  les  chefs  d^  Farm^^  d^appuyer  les  mieuz  in* 
tentionn^s  pour  la  France.  Si  je  prends,  monsieur^  Ja  liberty  de 
m'^tendre  sur  ces  considerations,  c'est  afin  d'effiicer  les  impressions  que 
qnelques  avis  particuliers  d'ici  peuvent  donner  tantdt  de  Tinstabilit^  da 
regime,  tantdt  de  la  mauvaise  sant4  du  Protecteur;  Ton  peat  dire  que 
vraisemblablement  Tan  depend  de  Tautre;  et  si  mes  lettres  n'ont  pas 
confirm^  ce  qui  s'est  ^crit  da  dernier,  ce  n'est  pas  manque  de  m'en 
^tre  inform^  et  d'en  avoir  su  l'4tat.  J'avoue  one,  dans  le  temps  de  • 
sa  chiitey  il  me  fut  dit  qu'il  ^tait  menace  d'une  nydropisie,  et  Tun  de 
ses  mMecins,  qui  Fa  vu  dans  sa  maladie,  m'a  confirm^  que  la  constitu- 
tion etait  mauvaise;  mais  ces  pronostics  ne  doivent  donner  aucune 
yis^epour  le  temps  pr^nt. 

VII.— M.  DE  BRIENNE  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Fontainebleau,  7  Ootobre,  1666. 
M<m6£ioirauB :  J'u  era  qu'il  me  pourrait  ^tre  reproch^  de  m'oubliev 
de  mon  devoir  si  je  n'inforraais  Yotre  Eminence  que,  par  ane  lettrede 
M.  dc  Bordeaax,  en  date  du  10  du  mois  pass^,  j'ai  vu  qu'il  avait  fait 
Ttn  compliment  k  Tun  de  ses  commissaires,  sur  Tavisqui  avait  6t6  port^ 
k  Londres  que,  par  ordre  du  Eei  Oatholique,  les  biens  et  effets  des 
Anglais  qui  s'^taient  trouv^s  en  ses  rojaumes  avaient  ^t^  saisis.  M. 
de  Bordeaux  s'^tait  persuade  que,  donnant  des  assurances  de  la  con- 
tinuation de  la  bonne  volont^  que  le  roi  a  jusqu'k  present  fait  paraitre 
au  Protecteur  et  aa  r^me  d' Angleterre,  c'^tait  convier,  sans  en  faire 
la  demande,  le  Protecteur  de  commander  k  ses  commissaires  de  signer 
le  traits ;  celui  auquel  il  s'^tait  adress^  lui  dit  que,  si  FAngleterre 
n'^tait  recherch^e  de  le  faire,  elle  aurait  peine  de  s'y  disposer,  touchy 
de  crainte  quHl  pdt  ^tre  dit  que  le  peu  de  fortune  que  son  arm6e  avait 
eue  aux  Indes  Vj  avait  oblig^,  ce  qui  lui  toumerait  k  bonte;  mais 
qu'il  ne  mettait  point  en  doute,  si,  en  une  audience  demand^  pour 
ce  seul  sujet,  il  en  faisait  instance  k  M.  le  Protecteur,  qu'il  ne  fdt  pour 
y  consentir ;  ce  discours  a  eu  tant  de  force  sur  M.  de  Bordeaux,  que 
bien  qu'il  me  mande  que  cela  lui  a  ^t^  d^fendu,  il  me  parait  dispose 
d'ex^uter  le  conseil  qui  lui  a  ^t^  donn^.  Je  lui  ai  ^crit  que  je  doutais 
que  Yotre  Eminence  en  p^t  demeurer  satisfaite,  et  qu'il  fallait  (sans 
un  ordre  re^u  de  vous,  Monseigneur,  depuis  que  vous  ^tes  en  Picardie) 
qu'il  eiit  des  lumi^res  qui  n'avaient  pas  ^t^  assez  ^latantes  pour  venir 
jusqu'k  nous;  que  moyennant  ce  compliment,  le  Protecteur  d^larerait 
la  guerre  aux  Espagnols  en  Europe,  et  continuerait  k  la  leur  faire  aux 
Indes  Occidentales,  et  que  je  devais  Tavertir  de  ne  faire  pas  le  second 
pas,  s'il  etait  en  6tat  de  s'en  garantir,  ni  sans  un  commandement  bien 
-  precis,  offrir  4e  Targent,  k  quoi  il  me  parait  tr^s  dispose.  Si  je  me 
suis  trop  avanc^,  Yotre  Eminence  aura  agr^able  de  me  le  faire  savoiri 
et  k  M.  de  Bordeaux  ce  qu'il  aura  k  £ure. 
VOL.  II. — 39 
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YIU.— M.  DB  BOBDEAUX  TO  M.  D£  BBIENNE. 

Londres,  4  NoTembre,  1655. 

Noras  conference  finit  par  des  souhaits  mnttiels  que  le 

traits  put  r6tablir  k  jamais  une  T^ritable  amiti^  entre  les  deux  nations ; 
s'il  a  perdu  sa  grd^e  par  la  longue  attente,  il  semble  que  la  rupture 
avec  TEspagne  bii  doive  donner  de  nouveaux  agr^ments.  Je  n'eus 
pas  sitdt  fait  savoir  k  mes  commissaires  que  j'^tais  dispose  k  signer^ 
qu'il  fut  cnvoy^  k  rambassHdeur  de  cette  conronne  passeport  aux 
termes  qu'il  le  poursuivait,  et  m§me,  ordre  k  un  vaisseau  de  PEtat  de 
le  passer.  II  n'a  pas  laiss^  de  me  faire  demander  cette  apr^tn^  mon 
passeport,  et  prier  de  |ui  faire  tenir  oelui  du  roi,  s'il  arrive  devant  que 
son  Taisseau  soit  sorti  de  la  riyi^re.  Celui  qui  m'a  yu  de  sa  part  assure 
qu'il  partira  demain  pour  Douvres,  et  que  s'^tant  troav^  ayeo  lui,  lors- 
que  la  signature  du  traits  lui  a  4t^  mand^,  il  a  remarqu4  tel  change- 
ment  dans  sa  parole  et  dans  son  visage  que  Ton  pouvait  juger  qu'il 
s'^tait;  jusqu'k  oe  moment,  attendu  k  quelque  renouement;  et  il  est 
assez  vraisemblable  que  ce  regime  I'avait  toujours  tenu  en  esp^rance 
afin  de  me  donner  de  la  jalousie.  Pr^ntement  toutes  les  pens^es 
semblent  toumer  k  la  guerre,  et  les  pr^paratife  d'un  grand  arme- 
ment  naval  se  continuent.  Oette  r^lution  ne  pent  point  avoir  ^t6 
prise  sans  former  un  dessein  de  s'unir  plus  ^troitementavec  la  France. 

IX.— M.  DE  BBIENNE  TO  CABDINAL  MAZABIN. 

Paris,  8  NoTembre,  1665. 
Il  a  ^t6  rapport6  k  M.  de  Bordeaux  que  I'ambassadeur  d'Espagne 
n'avait  su  c^lcr  son  ^tonnement  et  son  chagrin  de  ce  que  I'accom- 
modement  d'entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre  avait  6t6  t6so1u;  mais 
jusqu'k  ce  qu'il  soit  suivi  d'un  autre  et  que  les  deux  Etats  s'engagent 
k  faire  la  guerre  k  I'Espagne,  il  ne  sera  pas  sans  esp4rance  d'en  con- 
dure  un  k  son  tour  avec  le  Protecteur,  qui  en  serait  press^  par  les 
marchands  Anglais.  C'est  ce  que  j'ai  recueilli  de  la  d^p^che  de  OL. 
de  Bordeaux,  dat^e  du  4"  du  courant,  et  des  discours  que  m'a  tonus  ce 
gentilhomme,  et  qu'il  serait  du  service  de  Sa  Majesty,  sur  les  sommes 
notables  qui  sont  dues  k  M .  de  Bordeaux,  qu'il  lui  fut  donn^  en  argent 
pomptant  au  moins  dix  mille  ^cus,  afin  que  les  lettres  de  change  qu'il 
a  6t6  contraint  de  tirer  fassent  acquitt^s,  et  quelque  partie  de  la  d^ 
pense  dont  il  est  demeur^  en  arri^re;  mais  bien  que  la  demande  soit 
juste,  11  n'en  saurait  obtenir  I'effet  si  Yotre  Eminence  n'a  la  bont^  d'en 
^rire  k  MM.  les  Surintendants.  J'ai  6t6  pri^  de  vous  fsure  cette  sup- 
plication, et  je  m'y  suis  volontiers  accommod^  par  des  considerations 
du  service  de  Sa  Majesty  qui  serait  bless^  si  Ton  protestait  des  lettres 
et  que  Tambassadeur  fut  r^uit  k  engager  sa  vaisselle  d'argent  pour 
satisfaire  k  ses  cr^anoiers. 
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(Pago  218.) 

I.— DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDESfAS  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Bruxelles,  25  Mars,  1656. 

Sire:  J'ai  rendu  compte  k  Y.  M.  que  son  Altesse  I'Archiduo 
ayant  consenti  k  ce  que  le  Koi  Charles  d'Angleierre  Tint  secr^tement 
iciy  nous  Favons  yu  par  ordre  tie  S.  A.  le  Comte  de  Fuensaldana  et 
moi ;  j'ai  ^galement  rendu  compte  k  Y.  M.  de  ce  qui  s^est  pass^  entre 
nous  jusqu'au  moment  oil  le  Boi  Charles  s'est  retire  a  Louyain,  apr^ 
nous  avoir  promise  de  nous  envoyer  deux  peasonnes  de  sa  confiance 
pour  arranger  quelque  traits.  Ce  que  je  puis  annoncer  main  tenant  k 
Y.  M.  c'est  que  le  roi,  ayant  envoys  ici  le  Marquis  d'Ormond  et  le 
Comte  de  Rochester  accompagn^s  du  Evident  de  Yic,  Ceuxci  nous 
ont  remis  une  note  contenant  des  propositions  dont  je  joins  copie  pour 
rinformation  de  Y.  M.  ave  la  r^ponse  que  S.  A.  a  ordonn^  de  lui  don- 
ner.  Les  commissaires  Tout  aussitdt  communiqude  au  Boi  (Charles\ 
et  deux  jours  apr^  ils  sent  yenus  k  mon  hdtel  oil  se  trouvait  aussi  le 
Comte  de  Fuensaldana;  ils  ont  exprim^  de  la  part  do  lour  maitre  des 
remerciments  pour  les  bonnes  dispositions  oii  6tait  Y.  M.  de  Tappuyer 
dans  le  but  de  recouvrer  sa  couronne,  et  ont  d^lar^  que  si  Dieu  la  lui 
rendait,  il  ferait  beauooup  pour  le  service  de  Y.  M.  On  les  en  a  re- 
merci^  oomme  il  convenait^  et  Ihxlessus  ils  ont  demande  qu'on  r^lige^t 
tout  de  suite  les  articles  d'un  traits  dans  le  sens  de  la  r^ponse  qui 
yenait  de  lour  Stre  donn^;  ils  ont  demands  qu'une  alliance  offensive 
et  defensive  et  une  amiti^  intime  entre  les  deux  couronnes  (d'Espagne 
et  d'Angleterre)fussent  conclues;  mais  apr^s  avoir  consid^r^  que  dans 
r^tat  oik  se  trouve  aujourd'hui  le  Hoi  Charles  il  lui  serait  impossible 
de  remplir  aucun  en^g^ment  tel  que  les  circonstances  Fexigeraient  et 
tel  qu'il  no  saurait  rien  faire  jusqu'k  <^  qu'il  soit  remis  en  possession 
de  ses  ^tats,  il  nous  a  paru  que  pour  le  moment  il  sufi^ait  d'6tablir 
des  rapports  d'amiti^  et  de  bonne  intelligence,  seulement  pour  le  cas 
oii  il  serait  r^tabli  sur  le  tr6ne.  II  convient  toutefois  de  faire  dte 
aujourd'hui;  pour  cette  eventuality,  la  ligue  et  Talliance  qu'ils  demand- 
ant, car  si  on  remettait  la  conclusion  jusqu'k  cette  ^poque,  il  est  k 
pr^sumer  qu'on  ne  la  r^glerait  pas  alors  sans  difficult^,  car  du  temps 
des  rois  TAngleterre  y  a  toujours  suscit^  des  obstacles  par  suite  des 
n^gociations  de  la  France,  et  aussi  des  efforts  par  lesquels  des  ministres 
d^vou^  k  cette  puissance  ont  toujours  chorch^  k  entraver  une  pareillef 
alliance. 

D^  que  le  traits  sera  r^dig^,  il  sera  communique  k  Y.  M.  afin 
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Sa'dle  daigne  le  ratifier,  et  je  rendnu  k  Y.  M.'nn  oompte  particnlier 
e  oe  qui  me  paraitra  k  oet  ^gard. 

LeB  lettres  d'Angleterre,  arrive  ici  cette  semaine,  ne  contiennent 
rien  de  neiif  m  oe  n'est  la  noavelle  da  danger  que  le  Protectear  a 
oonra  derni^rement,  loreque  la  voiture  dans  laauelle  il  se  tronVait  a 
IMuu6  una  petite  riyidre  nomm^  Zimba;  trois  chevaiiz  et  le  postilion 
qui  lea  ooadaiMit  ont  ^t^  noy^s.     On  parle  beauconp  Ik  dessos. 

La  flotte  n'^tait  pas  encore  parde  car  les  ^mpages  demandaienty 
dit-on,  an  aatre  chef  plas  k  leur  goiit,  et  ensnite  par  oe  qu'on  man- 
qaait  d'argent  poar  ^uipper  les  bfitiments  comme  il  faut  et  les  &ire 
partir.  IjO  people  le  montrait  tr^  indign^  des  prises  faites  par  la 
marine  de  Dunkerque  et  d'Ostende^  oii  Ton  venait  d'en  faire  plas  de 
trente  sur  les  Anglais;  si  cela  continue;  le  commerce  Anglais  sera  con- 
sid^rablement  enfaray^. 

Le  Protecteur  avait  r6sola  d'envoyer  un  agent  k  lasbonne  afin  que 
oelui-ciy  conjointement  avec  le  consul  Anglais,  pr6te  assistance  auz 
n^gociants  Anglais  qai  se  trouvent  en  Portugal. 

11  a  ^t^  propose  an  Gonseil  d'olFrir  k  la  France  de  lui  envoyer  six 
mille  Anglais  qai  seraient  sur  le  m^me  pied  et  recevraient  la  m§me 
paio  que  les  Suisses  au  service  de  la  France;  ou  pouvoir  cette 
ann^  encore  assi^ger  Gravelines.  On  a  ddcid^  de  faire  cette  propo- 
sition k  Tambassadeur  de  France  (Burdeos,  Bourdeauz),  que  Ton  atten- 
dait  k  Londres,  de  retour  de  Paris.     Que  Dieu  garde  V.  M. 

n.— THE  ARCHDUKE  LEOPOLD  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Bruxelles,  le  8  Avril,  1656. 
S.  R.  M.  (Sacree  Majeste  Royals:  Cette  semaine  j'ai  regu  par 
la  Toie  secrete  une  lettre  de  Y .  M.  du  20  Janvier,  et  je  ne  sais  ce  qui 
a  pu  oocasioner  ce  retard.  Dans  cette  lettre,  Y.  M.  me  dit  que 
quelques  Anglais  qui  se  trouvaient  en  Flandres  ont  dit  k  Don  Estevan 
de  Gamarra  que,  si  on  admettait  dans  ces  ports  quelques  navircs  munis 
de  lettres  de  marque  du  Roi  d'Angleterre,  il  se  trouverait  beaucoup 
tie  personnes  qui  se  d^clareraient  pour  lui  et  que  ce  serait  une  grande 
diversion  et  un  acte  trte  d^vantageux  pour  Cromwell.  J'ai  d^jsbt 
dit  quelques  mots  k  oe  sujet  k  V.  M.  k  roccasion  des  ordres  que 
j'avais  donn4s  d'armer  tons  les  sujets  de  Y.  M.  qui  d^sireraient  le  faire 
pour  nuire  aux  AngWs,  aux  Fraogais,  et  auz  Portugais;  mais  main  to* 
nant  je  me  suis  d^id^  k  r^unir  un  Conseil  auquel  serait  communique 
la  lettre  de  Y.  M.,  qui  delib^rerait  sur  ce  que  dit  Y.  M.,  et  prononce- 
rait  sur  ce  qu'il  y  aurait  k  faire.  Par  le  courrier  ordinaire  qui  partira 
d'ici  dans  quelques  jours,  il  sera  r^pondu  aveo  plus  de  precision  k  la 
lettre  de  Y.  M.,  et  je  puis  Tassurer  que,  tant  que  je  resterai  ici,  je  ne 
n^gligerais  rien  de  ce  qui  pent  ^tre  utile  k  son  service.  Mais  le 
manque  de  moyens  dans  lequel  on  a  ^t^  ici  a  retards  les  pr^paratifs  de 
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la  campagne;  et  quo  iqu'il  soit  arriv^  des  lettres  (de  credit)  de  trois 
cent  mille  ^cos,  lea  besoins  out  ^t^  si  grands  et  les  d^bourses  si  nom- 
breoz  qa'on  a  bientdt  va  que  la  somme  ^tait  tr^sinsuffisante  et  qu'on 
ne  pourra  pas  faire  grand  chose  avec  cet  argent.  Toutefois,  on  cher- 
oher  k  I'employer  auz  pr^paratifs  de  la  campagne  et  k  faire  de  telle 
sorte  qu'on  en  tire  le  plus  d'avantage  possible.  S'il  est  yrai,  comma 
on  le  dit  ici,  que  la  flotte  est  arriv^e,  il  j  aura  quelque  possibility  de 
nous  assister  et  de  nous  faire  sortir  des  embarras  oil  nous  nous  trou- 
Tonsy  peut4tre  m6me  de  fietire  en  sorte  qu'on  puisse  opposer  une  re- 
sistance plus  Tigoureuse  k  I'ennemi.  S'il  est  vrai,  comme  le  bruit  en 
court,  que  le  Boi  de  Pologne  a  donn^  une  bonne  legon  k  celui  de 
SuMe,  qui,  dit-on,  en  a  ^t^  fort  maltrait^,  on  croit  que  cela  changer  a 
oonsid^rablement  I'^tat  des  choscs,  et  quo  le  Protecteur  d'Angleterre 
rabattra  beaucoup  de  son  orgueil  actuel,  car  il  comptait  sans  doute  sur 
les  avantages  qu'avait  remport^s  le  Boi  de  Su^e. 

Je  m'occup4  des  pr^paratifs  de  mon  Toyage,  et  je  compte  pouToir 
le  fftire  apr^  P^ues ;  en  attendant,  le  Seigneur  Don  Juan  arriTera, 
mais  comme  mes  cr^nciers  m6  pressent  beaucoup  pour  dtie  payds  in« 
t^gralement  de  tout  ce  qui  leur  est  d^,  je  crains  qu'ils  ne  me  suscitent 
des  embarras,  et  que,  usant  de  leurs  privileges,  ils  ne  me  fassent 
quelque  affiront  en  saisissant  mon  Equipage  et  mon  mobilier;  c'est  ce 
qui  m'oblige  de  prior  Y.  M.  aussi  instamment  que  possible  de  vouloir 
bien  me  faire  remettre  en  une  assignation  sp4ciale  cent  mille  ecus, 
comme  j'en  ai  dejk  prie  Y.  M.  la  semaine  pass^e  dans  une  lettre  ecrite 
par  moi-mlme;  avec  oette  somme  et  les  autres  que  je  pourrai  r^unir  de 
diz  pour  cent  que  Y.  M.  avait  bien  voulu  m'accorder,  je  pourrai  faire 
face  aux  d^penses  les  plus  urgentes ;  ensuite  on  continuera  de  payer 
petit  k  petit  tout  ce  qui  est  d§.  J'ose  esp^rer  de  la  magnanimity  de 
y.  M.  qu'elle  ne  souffrira  pas  qu'on  me  fasse  ici  un  affront,  comme 
oelui  que  peuvent  me  faire  mes  creanciers,  et  qu'elle  me  fera  envoyer 
un  secours  de  cent  mille  ecus  comme  je  prie  Y.  M.  de  le  faire.  Notre 
Seigneur,  etc. 

m.— DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDESaS  TO  THE  KINO  OF  SPAIN. 

Bruzelles,  le  29  Juillet,  1656. 
Sire  :  J'm  re§u  par  le  courrier  ordinaire  d'£]spagne  la  lettre  de  V, 
M.  de  5  Juin  ainsi  que  la  ratification  du  traite  conclu  avec  le  Hoi 
Charles  II.  d'Angleterre  le  12  Avril  et  transmis  par  moi  k  V.  M.  le 
19  du  m§me  mois.  Apr^s  avoir  pris  connaissanoe  des  ordres  que  Y, 
M.  avait  bien  voulu  me  donner  pour  que  je  detoumasse  le  Roi  Charles 
de  son  projet  de  continuer  son  sejour  dans  ces  provinces  et  que  io 
Tengagcasse  k  retourner  k  Cologne  jusqu'5,  ce  qu'il  trouve  occasion  de 
passer  en  Angleterre,  je  dois  representor  li  Y.  M.  ce  qui  roe  parait  k 
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ce  BQJet  LoTsqne  dn  tenpa  do  FArchiduc  Lipoid  ane  r^nse  dans 
06  seoB  fat  faite  au  Roi  Charles,  r^poDse  dans  laquelle  on  lui  cooseillaife 
de  retourner  k  Cologne ;  il  I'accueillit  fort  mal,  trouva  mauvais  qu'oa 
ltd  refiis^t  la  permission  de  sojourner  dans  ce  pajs  et  ajduta  qu'il  ne 
pouvait  retourner  h,  Cologne  sans  compromettre  son  honnenr,  sa  dignity, 
et  sans  nnire  h  ses  int^rets.  II  a  parl6  dans  le  mime  sens  au  C^".  de 
Fuensalda&iy  et  ses  ministres  me  Font  r^p^t^  depnis  plusienrs  fois,  en 
fiusant  Tak>ir  plnsiean  argnments  et  en  donnant  pour  oertaine  la  mme 
da  parti  que  le  Hoi  a  en  Angleterre,  en  Ecosse,  et  en  Iriande,  si  on  le 
Toyait  aujourd'hui  quitter  ce  pays  pour  choisir  un  autre  s^jour,  car  le 
aeul  fait,  que  le  Eoi  se  trouve  dans  le  voisinage  des  ports  des  Flandres, 
donne  k  ses  partisans  en  Angleterre  da  courage ;  ils  soufiPrent  patiem- 
ment  toutes  Ics  rigaeurs  du  regime  de  Cromwell  dans  I'espoir  d'un 
meilleur  sort,  et  ils  restent  unis.  Les  ministres  da  Boi  Charles  out 
^galement  fait  valoir  les  grands  avantages  du  s^jour  du  Roi  dans  oe 
pays  pour  le  service  de  V.  M.,  en  disant  que  ce  voisinage  empechait 
le  Protecteur  d'envoyer  sa  fiotte  auz  Indes  et  le  oontraindraji  de  finir 
par  renonoer  k  ce  projet ;  il  T^x^cuterait  au  contraire  ri  le  Roi  s'en 
allait  d'ici,  oar  alors  les  partisans  da  Roi  d6sesp6reraient  de  tout,  s'ar- 
rangenuent  de  leur  mieuz  avec  Cromwell,  et  le  Roi  seraitf  mia  k  jamais 
dans  rimpossibilit^  de  recouvrer  sa  couronne.  Le  Roi  Charles  est  & 
loin  de  vouloir  partir  d'ici,  que  son  chaneelier  me  remit  il  y  a  deux 
jours  une  note  que  S.  A.  I'Archiduc  Don  Juan  enverra  k  Y.  M.  et 
dans  laquelle  le  Roi  demande  que  le  traits  soit  public  et  qu'on  lui 
permette  de  ne  plus  garder  V incognito;  il  pense  que  cola  seul  suffirait 
k  entretenir  le  courage  de  son  parti  et  k  inqui^ter  Cromwell.  Quant 
k  m(M,  n'esp^rant  plus  pouvoir  lui  &ire  afoandonner  eette  mani^  de- 
voir, je  n'ai  plus  voulu  aborder  avec  lai  cette  question  jusqu'k  oe  que 
FArchiduc  Don  Juan  prenne  une  r^olution  k  cet  4gard ,  je  lui  ai  rendu 
oompte  de  F^tat  des  choses  comme  je  le  fais  k  Y.  M.  en  ajoutant  que 
oe  serait  perdre  son  temps  que  de  vouloir  persuader  au  Roi  Charles  de 
retourner  k  Cologne,  et  que  S.  A.  jugerait  sans  doute  plus  convenable 
de  ne  plus  lui  en  parler,  car  cela  ne  ferait  que  Faffliger.  Done,  comme 
le  Roi  restera  ici  ii  sera  d'autant  plus  n^cessaire  de  lui  fixer  une  pen- 
sion de  trois  millc  ecus  par  mois,  somme  que  Y.  M.  lui  avait  fixde 
lorsqu'il  so  trouvait  dans  le  besoin,  et  en  quoi  S.  A.  FArchiduc  s'^tait 
conform^  k  Favis  de  Y.  M.  Comme  S.  A.  avait  fait  savoir  que  Y. 
M.  avait  ordonn6  de  payer  au  Roi  un  secours  chaqae  mois,  elle  m'a 
ordonn6  dc  faire  savoir  au  Resident  du  Roi  que  ce  serait  trois  millc 
^eus  par  mois ;  et  c'est  ce  que  le  vais  6x6cuter  sur  le  champ. 

Le  jour  de  Farriv^e  de  Ja  deriii^re  d^peche  de  Y.  M.  a  ^t6  le  12 
Juillot,  jour  od  expirait  lo  MloA  do  trois  mois  fix6  pour  la  ratification 
du  trait^;  aussi,  pour  ne  pas  perdre  dc  temps,  j'ai  envoy^  sur  le  champ 
mon  socrdtaire  interprete  k  Bruges  porteur  du  traito  ratifi6  par  V.  M. 
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en  lui  ordonnant  de  recevoir  la  ratification  du  BxA  au  moment  oil  il 
loi  remettmt  celle-ci^  comme  c'est  Fusage^  et  c'est  ce  qui  a  6t6  fait; 
le  secretaire  me  Fa  apport^e  et  je  la  transmets  b,  Y.  M.  avec  la  pr^ 
sente.  Le  secretaire  m'a  raconte  qu'an  moment  m^me  oii  le  Roi 
apprenait  Tarrivee  de  la  ratification,  on  reoevait  la  noavelle  da  sneers 
des  armes  de  Y.  M.  k  Yalenciennes  et  que  la  joie  q^e  le  Roi  et  tous 
cenz  qui  sont  areo  lui  en  ont  temoign^e  etait  an  delk  de  toute  expres- 
sion. Le  Roi  pensait  que  les  inter§ts  des  deux  conronnes  etant  les 
m^mes  en  vertu  du  traits  qui  venait  d'etre  conclu,  il  etait  dans  son 
int^r^t  quo  les  armes  de-Y.  M.  triompbassent  lore  m^me  qu'on  n'arri- 
▼erut  pas  par  \k  k  lui  procurer  de  Tappui  qui  lui  a  6te  promis. 

IVapr^  les  nonvelles  d'AngleterrO;  le  Protecteur  a  r^solu  de  r^unir 
le  Parlement  pour  le  17  Septembre,  et  il  a  d^j^  envoys  des  le'ttres  de 
convocations  dans  les  comt^s  afin  qu'on  proo^dat  k  Telection  de  ceux 
qui  ont  droit  de  singer  an  Parlement ;  c'est  la  meilleure  preuve  des 
embarras  oil  il  se  trouve  puis  qu'il  expose  encore  une  fois  ses  affaires 
aux  dangers  qu'elles  out  courus  toutes  les  fois  qn'il  avait  r^uni  un  ^ 
Parlement  au  point  qu'il  a  6te  tonjoura  oblige  de  les  dissoudre  Tun 
apr^s  Fautre. 

On  dit  aussi  qu'un  ordre  tr^s  secret  avait  ete  exp^die  k  Blake  afin 
^u'il  envoie  six  bd>timents  de  guerre  k  la  JamaJiquc;  et  que  Blake, 
ajant  refuse  de  Fexecuter,  le  Protecteur  est  tr^s  indigne  centre  lui,  et 
qu'il  a  fait  prendre  des  mesures  pour  preparer  d'autres  navires,  au 
nombre  de  six,  pour  les  envoyer  dans  cette  lie. — ^Notre  Seigneur 
garde,  etc. 

IV.__OPINION  OP  THE  SPANISH  COUNCIl  OP  STATE  ON  THE  DES- 
PATCHES OP  DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDE^TAS,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  CHARLES  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

Madrid,  7  Mai,  1656, 
Sire  :  Bon  Alonzo  de  Cardefias  informe  Y.  M.  que  le  Roi  d' Angle- 
terre,  conformement  k  ce  qui  avait  ete  convenu  anterieurement,  k  en- 
voje  aupres  de  lui  le  Marquis  d'Ormond  et  le  Comte  de  Rochester 
accompagnes  du  Resident  de  Yic  pour  conclure  nn  traits,  et  que  ces 
deux  commissaires  du  Roi  lui  ont  remis  une  note  contenant  des  pro- 
positions dont  il  envoie  la  copie  k  Y.  M.  avec  celle  de  la  reponse  que 
S.  A.  FArchiduc  avait  decide  de  leur  donner;  il  rapporte  ensuite  que 
les  deux  commissaires  ayant  communique  cette  reponse  au  Roi,  sont 
venu  deux  jours  apr^s  k  Fh6tel  de  Don  Alonzo  otl  se  trouvait  egale- 
ment  le  Comtc  de  Fuensaldafia,  et  Font  remercie,  de  la  part  de  leur 
souverain,  de  la  bonne  disposition  que  Y.  M.  avait  temoignee  de  vouloir 
aider  le  Roi  Charles  k  recouvrer  sa  couronne ;  ils  ont  insiste  en  m^me 
temps  sur  la  necessite  do  rediger  aussitOt  les  articles  du  traite,  ct  de 
conclure  une  alliance  defensive  et  offensive  ainsi  qu'une  amitie  intimc 
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entre  les  deux  oonronnes  (d'BspftgDe  et  d'Angleterre).  Pob  AIodso 
ajoate  k  oe  sajet  que  le  traits  one  fois  oondu  il  sera  envoys  k  Y.  M. 
afin  qn'elle  daigne  le  ratifier. 

Le  Conseil  d'Etat,  aaquel  ont  pris  part  les  Marquis  de  Valpaniso 
et  de  Yelada,  les  Comtes  de  Pefiaranda  et  d^Onate^  le  Dae  d'Albe  et 
le  Marquis  de  Los  Balbases,  ayant  pris  ooonaissanoe  de  la  lettre  de 
Don  AlonsOy  repr^wnte  k  Y.  M.  que  les  Miuistres  de  Flanders  oot 
doDii4  aux  ordres  ^man^  d'id  fi  cet  ^gard  plus  d'extension  que  la 
penste  de  V.  M.  n'en  comportait  selon  k  propodtioii  fidte  par  le  Con- 
seil d'Etat ;  car  le  conseil  n'a  jamais  era  qa'une  amiti^  indme  pnisse 
dtre  surement  4tabli  aveo  le  Boi  d'Aogleterre  qui  2i  tu  que,  depuis  la 
mort  de  son  p^re,  Y.  M.  k  traits  avec  le  gouvernement  AnglaiB  et 
aveo  Cromwell  josqu'k  oe  que  oeloi-ci  ait  le  premier  rompu  avec  Y. 
M.;  le  Boi  Charles  doit  en  &tre  profond^ent  offens^  et  d'ailleors, 
anjourd'hniy  il  n'a  pas  de  moyens  soffisants  ponr  condnre  nne  alliance 
aveo  des  engagements  de  la  parte  de  Y.  M.  tels  que  oenx  que  les  com- 
missaires  les  demandaient;  et  quoique  les  Ministres  (de  Flandres) 
aient^  par  ordre  de  nB.  A.  I'ArchiduCy  r^ponda  avec  des  reserves,  le 
traits  n'en  reste  pas  moins  k  F^tat  de  pouvoir  ^tre  repris  et  conclu. 
Dans  oe  traits  il  y  a  surtout  de  ced  de  grave  k  remarquer,  que,  si  on 
permettait  d'^tablir  dans  les  provinces  de  Flandre  des  d4p6ts  poar  les 
partisans  du  Boi,  on  se  cr^erait  une  nouvelle  difficult^  pareille  k  oelle 
qu'on  k  eue  avec  les  troupes  du  Due  de  Lorraine  et  a  celle  qu'on  k 
eneore  aujourd'hui  avec  celles  du  Prince  de  Cond^.  Cost  encore  une 
chose  grave  que  d'accueillir  la  demande  des  commissaires  Anglais  pen- 
dant k  ce  qu'on  daigne  dans  les  ^tats  de  Y.  M.  une  r^denoe  pour  le 
Boi  d' Angleterrei  attendu  qu'il  ne  poumdt  r^sider  dans  aucun  endroit 
sans  qu'il  result&t  de  r^els  prejudices,  beaucoup  de  firais,  et  m^me  un 
grand  danger  si  cette  residence  ^tait  fix6e  dans  un  port  on  dans  une 
place  forte  expos^e  k  quelque  coup  de  main  qui  pourrait  se  tramer  k 
I'aide  des  partisans  du  Boi  Charles  lui-m6me  parmi  lesquels  Cromwell 
ne  manquera  pas  d'avoir  des  affid^.  Quoique  ce  point  ne  soit  pas 
accords  dans  le  traits  et  qu'il  reste  soumis  au  bon  plaisir  de  Y.  M.  il 
ne  pourra  qu'en  r^sulter  un  vif  ressentiment  centre  Y.  M.  si  cette  de- 
mande est  refus^e  comme  elle  devra  F^tre  par  toutes  les  raisons  poli- 
tiques.  En  v^rit^,  le  Conseil  d'Etat  n'espere  pas  beaucoup  de  cette 
n^gociation,  bien  qu'il  faille  chercher  tons  les  moyens  pour  nuire  k 
Cromwell  et  k  I'Angleierre.  Ceux  qui  traitent  cette  affaire  devraient 
mesurer  les  obligations  que  Ton  contracterait,  les  moyens  dont  dispo- 
sent  ceux  avec  qui  on  traite,  pour  atteindre  Ic  but  qu'on  se  propose ; 
et  on  ne  voit  ni  dans  la  lettre  de  Don  Alonzo  ni  dans  la  note  qui  I'ac- 
compagne  que  les  commissaires  du  Boi  Charles  aicnt  indiqu^  quoi  que 
ce  soit  de  positif  au  sujet  des  provinces,  places,  ou  autrcs  corps  quel- 
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eonqnecnir  lesqnels  lo  Roi  Charles  ptdne  appayer  les  efforts  qu'on 
ferait  en  sa  faveur. 

An  talal,  le  Conseil  d'Etat  est  d'avis  qu'il  serait  dans  Tint^r^t  du 
service  de  V.  M.  de  faire  penser  k  tout  cela  en  Flandre  sans  perdre 
UQ  seul  instant,  afin  que,  si  I'arrangement  n^est  pas  encore  conolu,  on 
fit  attention  k  ces  points  qu'on  signale  ici,  et  surtout  afin  que,  en 
obtenant  dn  Roi  d'Angleterre  des  informations  but  les  moyens  dont  il 
dispose  tant  en  Angleterre  qu'an  dehors,  pour  recouvrer  sa  oouronne, 
on  lui  fit  observer  que  son  s^jour  en  Flandre  n'est  pas  propre  auz 
eommunications  entre  ses  partisans  et  aux  n^gociations  avec  eux,  vu 
la  rupture  survenue  entre  nous*  et  les  Anglais ;  qu'il  pourra  bien 
plut^  entretenir  des  rapports  aveo  ses  partisans  et  amis  4tant  en  Hoi- 
lande  on  ailleurs,  d'oii  Ton  pourra  le  faire  venir  sans  difficulty  ni 
danger,  qu'il  pourra  avoir  aveo  ses  amis  des  rapports  plus  frequents 
pour  les  dinger  et  se  servi^  d'euz  avec  plus  de  faeilit^,  etant  partout 
ailleurs  qu'en  Flandre. 

Bans  le  eas  oik  le  traits  serait  d6jk  conclu  et  transmis  k  Y.  M.  (ce 
qui  e&t  possible)  avant  que  ces  observations  parviennent  en  Flandre, 
le  Oonseil  d'Etat,  k  qui  il  serait  encore  renvoj^,  pourrait  exprimer  son 
opinion  avec  plus  de  d^veloppements  et  la  motiver  plus  eompl^tement. 
Du  reste  V.  M.  ordonnera  oe  qui  lui  plaira. 

v.— NOTE  CONTAINING  CERTAIN  POINTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
KING  OF  SPAIN,  SUGGESTED  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  KING  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THE  LETTER  OF  DON 
ALONZO  DE  CARDESAS  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

29  Juillet,  1666. 
Le  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  qui  a.re§u  avec  la  plus  grande  joie 
la  ratification  du  traits  et  qui  regarde  Tamiti^  de  sa  Majesty  tr^s  Catho- 
lique  comme  un  bienfait  que  Dieu  tout  puissant  lui  a  envoys  pour  ^tre 
le  fondement  de  son  bonheur  futur  et  le  moyen  le  plus  sur  de  recouvrer 
sa  couronne,  desire  infiniment  que  ce  temoignage  d'afiection ,  et  des 
bonnes  dispositions  de  S.  M.  tr^s  Catholique  pour  sa  personne  et  pour 
ses  int^rdts  puisse  ^tre  port^  k  le  connaissance  publique  le  plus  tdt 
possible  par  des  actes  qui  mettent  ces  dispositions  au  grand  jour, 
comme  par  exemple  en  accordant  au  Roi  la  permission  de  sojourner 
dans  un  port  de  mer,  ou  en  prenant  ostensiblement  connaissance  du 
s^jour  de  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  dans  ce  pays,  en  le  dis- 
pensant  de  garder  Tincognito  et  autres  manifestations  semblables. 
Ceci  donnerait  au  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  non  seulement  du  credit 
et  du  relief  aupr^s  des  autres  souverains  dont  plusieurs  ont  promis  de 
Tappuyer  par  des  sommes  d'argent  et  par  d' autres  moyens  d^s  qu'il 
serait  appuy^  par  quelque  monarque  puissant,  mais  encore  ranimerait 
tellement  le  courage  des  dommes  de  son  parti  en  Angleterre  que  tons 
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Bendent  betooonp  pins  empran^  k  ez^eater  sea  ordres,  et  alon  oq 
yerrait  que  ce  parti  est  plus  considerable  et  plus  puissant  que  tout 
autre,  et  la  plupart  des  personnes  des  autres  partis  se  joindraient  h, 
oelui  du  Roi  et  chercheraient  k  d^fendre  ses  int^rdts  d^  qn'elles 
▼erraient  que  8.  M.  T.  Catholique  appuie  et  prot^  le  Boi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne.  Le  Roi  oonvient  qu'il  est  bon  que  les  articlefl  du 
traits  restent  secrets,  car  il  est  de  Fint^t  de  L.  L.  M.  M.  qu'ils  le 
soient,  et  qu'ils  ne  soient  communique  d'aucune  fa9on  k  qm  que  oe 
Boity  mats  la  publication  et  la  d^laration  du  &it  de  la  conclusion 
(d'autant  plus  que  le  traits  condu  par  les  d^l^gu^s  des  deux  souve- 
rains  a  ^t^  ratifi^  par  S.  M.  T.  C.)  sans  donner  les  details  et  sans  dire 
que  S.  M.  T.  C.  appuiera  le  ^i  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  contra  leur 
ennemi  commun,  est  si  essentiellement  n^cessaire  qu'on  ne  sanrait 
sans  cette  base  ni  aocomplir  les  pr^paratifs  n^ssaires  pour  le  but 
principal,  ni  disposer  les  amis  k  tenter  des  entreprisefr  utiles.  D'un 
autre  c6t4  aussi  il  est  impossible  qu0  les  armaments  et  les  pr^parati^ 
que  Cromwell  ferait  sur  la  simple  connaissance  que  quelque  choee  a 
ete  oonvenu  entre  L.  L.  M.  M.  (le  Boi  Charles  et  le  Boi  d'Espagne) 
oausent  au  Boi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  un  prejudice  ^gal  k  celui  que 
oauserait  au  peuple  (Anglais)  la  perte  de  tout  espoir  ou  la  croyance 
qu'il  n'eziste  aucun  trait!  ni  arrangement.  En  effet  les  ennemis  de 
S.  M.  cherchent  par  tons  les  moyens  et  par  tons  les  artifices  k  per- 
suader aux  peuples  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  que  S.  M.  T.  C.  n'a  aucune 
intention  d'assister  le  Boi  d'Angleterre.  II  est  done  n^oessure  que 
8.  M.  s'efforce  par  tous  les  moyens  de  tirer  ses  peuples  de  cette  eneur 
faisant  connaitre  le  contraire.  .  « 

vi.— opinion  of  the  spanish  council  of  state  on  the  con- 
tents  of  the  enclosed  letter  from  don  alonzo  de 
cardeSas. 

Madrid,  19  Septembre,  1656. 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas  a  transmis,  avec  la  lettre  qu'il  a  adres- 
s^  k  y.  M.  le  29  Juillet,  la  ratification  du  traits  cdnclu  entre  Y.  M. 
et  le  Boi  Charles  II.  d' Angleterre ;  k  cette  occasion,  il  dit  qu'il  ne  lui 
a  pas  paru  convenable  d'engager  le  Boi  Charles  k  discontinuer  son 
s^jour  dans  ce  pays  Ik,  attendu  que  lorsq'on  lui  avait  ^rit  k  ce  sujet 
du  temps  de  TArchiduc  Lipoid  pour  lui  conseiller  de  retoumer  k 
Cologne  il  avait  fort  mal  aocueilli  la  proposition,  trouvant  mauvais 
qu'on  ne  lui  permit  pas  d'y  rester.  Bon  Alonzo  cnvqie  ^galement  une 
copie  de  la  note  contenant  certains  points  relatifs  au  traits  et  remise  k 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias  de  la  part  du  Boi  Charles.  Le  roi  demande 
que  le  traits  soit  port6  k  la  connaissance  du  public,  dans  la  forme  et 
par  des  considerations  qu'il  ezplique.  Don  Alonzo  dit  avoir  rendu 
compte  de  tout  k  S.  A.  FArchiduc  Don  Juan  ainsi  que  Y.  M.  le  verra 
en  detail  par  les  lettres  ci  incluses  et  les  papiers  qui  Taccompagnaient. 
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Le  Conseil  d'Etat  anquel  ont  pris  part  le  Dae  de  San  Lucar,  les 
Marquis  de  Valparaiso  et  de  Velada,  les  Comtes  de  Pefiaranda  et 
d'Onate,  le  Due  d'Alba,  le  Marquis  de  los  Balbases  et  TArchev^que 
de  Saragosse,  rappelle  que  lorsque  Don  Alonzo  eut  rendu  compte  k 
y.  M.  de  rintention  oii  ^tait  le  Roi  Charles, de  fixer  son  s^jour  en 
Flandre  (c'^tait  k  I'^poque  oii  il  transmit  le  traits  conclu  avec  lui),  le 
Conseil  a  repr^sent^  k  V.  M.  qa*k  son  avis  il  serait  plus  convenable 
que  le  Roi  Charles  continu§.t  k  sojourner  k  Cologne,  attendu  que  son 
exp^ition  en  Angleterre  n'^tait  pas  encore  assez  proehaine  pour 
exiger  sa  presence  dans  le  voisinage,  et  parce  qu'en  s^journant  en 
Flandre  il  serait  sans  aucun  doute  entour^  d'affid^s  de  Cromwell  et  du 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  en  apparence  attache  k  ses  int^r^ts  mais  au  grand 
prejudice  de  ca  cause  et  au  detriment  du  service  de  Y.  M.,  puis  qu'il 
y  aurait  au  coeur  m^me  des  pays  de  Flandre  beaucoup  d'espions  et 
d'ennemis  caches.  Par  ces  motifs,  on  avait  ordonn^  k  Don  Alonzo  de 
chercher  k  d^toumer  le  Roi  Charles  de  son  projet  en  lui  donnant  k 
entendre  que  lorsque  le  Roi  aurait  pris  toutes  ses  dispositions  et  serait 
en  ^tat  de  tenter  une  exp^ition,  il  pourrait  alors  passer  en  Flandre  et 
y  sojourner  jui^u'au  moment  de  son  passage  en  Angleterre  avec  les 
forces  qu'il  aurait  k  sa  disposition,  que  la  diffl^rence  du  temps  n^cessaire ' 
pour  s'y  rendre  de  Cologne  ou  des  provinces  de  Flandre,  n'^tait  pas 
de  plus  de  deux  ou  trois  jours  de  voyage,  ce  qui  ne  pouvait  en  aucune 
mani^re  §tre  un  obstacle  k  ses  intelligences  et  k  ses  n^gociations. 

Une  oopie  de  la  d^p^che  dans  laquelle  etaient  consignees  ces  ob- 
servations a  6t6  envoy^e  k  TArchiduc  Don  Juan,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  en- 
core r^pondu.  Comme  le  Conseil  d'Etat  est  toujours  de  la  m^me 
opinion,  et  comme  il  croit  le  s^jour  du  Roi  Charles  en  Flandre,  pour 
le  moment,  pr^judiciable  au  service  de  Y.  M.,  et  en  supposant  que  la 
lettre  de  Don  Alonzo  ne  demande  pas  une  r^ponse  tr^  press^e,  le  Con- 
seil est  d'avis  qu'il  faut  attendre  ce  que  TArchiduc  Don  Juan  ^rira  k 
ce  sujet,  et  lorsqu'il  Taura  foit,  Y.  M.  vomdra  bien  ordonner  que  Ton 
reprenne  en  consideration  et  la  d^p^he  actuelle  et  ce  que  F Archiduc 
aura  ^crit,  afin  que  le  Conseil  puisse,  apf^  plus  ample  information, 
proposer  4  Y.  M.  ce  qui  lui  paraitra  le  plus  avantageux  pour  le  service 
de  Y.M. 

De  la  main  du  Roi:  "  C'est  bien." 

VII.— OPINION  OF  THE  SPANISH  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  ON  THE  CON- 
TENTS OF  SEVERAL  LETTERS  FROM  THE  ARCHDUKE  DON  JOHN, 
DON  ALONZO  DE  CARDEJJAS,  AND  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND.   . 

Madrid,  le  16  Septembre,  1656. 
Sire  :  Dans  la  stance  du  Conseil  d'Etat,  k  laquelle  ont  assists  le 
Due  de  San  Lucar,  les  Comtea  de  Pefiaranda  et  d'Onato,  le  Due  d' Albe 
et  le  Marquis  de  los  Balbases,  on  k  pris  connaissance,  conform^ment 
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anx  ordres  de  V.  M.,  de  irois  lettreg  de  rArchidoc  Don  Joaa  pcnrtant 
les  dates  da  29  Aoiit,  dn  12  Septembre,  et  da  8  Octobre  (les  deox 
premieres  poar  V.  M.,  et  la  troisi^me  pour  Don  Looia  de  Haro) ;  d'nne 
lettre  de  Don  Alonco  de  Gardefias  k  V.  M.,  en  date  du  8  Octobxe,  eft  ~ 
d'une  lettre  da  Roi  d'Angleterre  da  26  Aoiit 

L' Archiduc  Don  Joan  et  Don  Alonzo  rendent  ah  compte  portiealier 
des  propositions  qai  lear  ont  ^t6  fidtes  de  la  part  da  Boi  d' AB^et^rre 
aa  sttjet  des  lev^  d'hommes^  de  aes  sollioitations  pressa&tes  poar 
qa'on  I'aid&t  k  une  expedition  en  Angleterre  et  des  ri^ponses  qoi  ont 
^t^  fidtes  aax  commissaires  et  agents  da  Boi  Charles.  lis  rappertent 
^galement  qae  le  Duo  d'York  ^Udt  arrive  h,  Bruges  et  que  les  Anglais 
demandaient  avec  instance  des  logements  pour  les  Irlandais  qui  devaient 
arriver;  qu'on  avait  d^jkdonn^  des  logements  pour  deux  cents  hommes; 
qu'on  a  donn6  quelques  subsides  mensuels  aa  Boi  et  au  Marquis  d'Or- 
mond.  L'Arohidac  demande  qu'on  lui  fesse  savoir  comment  il  doit 
agir  en  supposant  que  Texpedition  projet^  en  Ai^leterre  d^pende  des 
paiements  qui  se  font  dlci  (d'Espagne)  s^pai^ment  pour  Texp^iitioa 
et  pour  le  Boi. 

Quant  au  Boi  Charles,  il  r^pond  k  la  lettre  que  Y.  M.  lui  a  ^crite, 
pour  remercier  Y.  M.  ^t  de  la  ratification  du  traits  conolu  avec  lui. 

Le  Conseil  d'Etat  apr^  avoir  consid6r4  tout  eela  avec  beaucoup 
d'attention,  s'est  fait  repr^senter  le  traits  conclu  par  Y.  M.  avec  le 
Boi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  connattre  au  juste  k  quoi  Y.  M.  est 
tenue,  et  dans  quels  cas  et  de  quelle  mani^.  Le  Conseil  voit  que 
dans  I'artiole  3,  aii  il  est  question  des  secours  que  V.  M.  d<Ht  donn^ 
au  Boi,  on  lit  les  mots  suivants:  *'I1  est  bien  entendu  que  S.  M.  le 
Boi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  devra  avoir  en  Angleterre  un  port,  ou 
place,  ou  autre  endroit  qui  lui  soit  d^voud  et  oik  il  puisse  d^barquer  en 
surety  ces  troupes."  Le  Conseil  voit  dans  ces  mots  du  traits  la  r^ 
ponse  la  plus  raisonnable  qu'on  puisse  faire  aux  demandes  du  Boi  et 
de  ses  ministres^  on  suppose  qu'aviEint  de  risquer  des  hommes,  des 
navires  et  des  sommes  d'argent,  le  Boi  aura  un  endroit  s&r  oil  il  pourra 
d^barquer  pour  que  le  trai^  ait  son  effet ;  tant  que  cela  n'a  pas  lieu, 
il  n^existe  auoune  obligation  r^iproque  qui  doive  naitre  de  oe  com- 
mencement. Le  Conseil  est  d^avis  que  cette  r^ponse  ^tait  assess  na^ 
turelle  pour  que  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas  cut  pu  la  donner,  et  c'eCLt 
^t^  fort  k  propos,  car,  donn^e  par  Don  Alonzo  dans  la  conversation 
m^me  qui  avait  lieu  sur  les  demandes  et  les  r^ponses  qu'on  pouvait  j 
faire,  elle  n'aurait  pu  ^tre  interprets  comme  un  mojen  de  d^lai  et 
comme  indiquant  une  arri^re-pensS  dans  les  promesses  fidtes  par 
Y.  M.  11  eut  mieux  valu  faire  alors  cette  r^ponse  que  de  fournir  aux 
Angktis  un  motif  de  croire  que  les  difficult^s  viennent  d'ici,  parcequ'en 
Flandre  on  n'aurait  pas  d'abord  assez  r^fldchi  ou  qu'on  les  aiirait 
jug^  plus  faciles  k  surmonter. 
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Le  CoDseil  croit  que  cette  excuse  (bas^e  sur  les  mots  du  traitQ  est 
fort  legitime  en  consid^raut  combien  il  est  impossible  de  distraire  un 
corps  de  six  mille  hommes  d'une  arm^  d^jk  assez  pen  nombreuse  qui* 
reste  en  FLandre,  ou  de  d^bourser  uDe  somme  suffisante  pour  faire  des 
lev^  aussi  considerables. 

Le  Oonseil  ne  pent  s'emp^her  de  faire  ressortir  les  incony^nients 
qui  peuvent  r^ulter  du  s^jour  du  Boi  Charles  k  Bruges;  c'est  d^jf^ 
quelque  chose  que  Tarriy^  de  son  fr^re  et  le  secours  que  TArchiduc 
Don  Juan  a  ^te  oblige  de  lui  augmenter  ainsi  que  le  subside  donn6  au 
Marquis  d'Ormond,  ce  qui  fait  cinq  mille  ^us  par  mois ;  ce  ne  sont 
pas  ik  les  plus  grands  inconv^nients;  la  principale  difficult^  consiste 
en  ce  que  on  va  aborder  la  question  des'  cautionnements  et  de»  lev^s 
d' hommes;  on  a  ddjd  vu  qu'ils  avaient  demands  des  logements  pour 
cinq  cents  hommes;  il  est  facile  de  voir  que  ceux-ci  seront  suivis 
d'autres  qui  peuvent  causer  de  grands  embarrass  et  produire  avec  le 
temps  des  prejudices  irr^parables.     Le  Conseil  entend  la  question  des 
logements  et  des  lev^s  d'hommes  de  telle  mani^re  que  lorsque  la  n^ 
cessite  se  pr^sentera  de  leur  donner  les  six  mille  hommes  qu'on  leur 
~a  promia,  il  j  aurait  moins  de^mal  si.  affaiblir  les  forces  propres  de  Y. 
M.  jusqu'a  concurrence  de  ce  chiffre  qu'^l  consentir  d  ce  que  le  Boi  ait 
une  arm^e  ou  un  corps  d'arm6e  si  lui^  au  sein  m§me  des  provinces  de 
V.  M.     II  est  evident  aussi  que  le  Boi  d'Angleterre,  en  faisant  de 
nouvelles  lev6es^  diminuera  d'autant  le  nombre  des  troupes  de  V.  M. 
Gar  si  Ton  donne  aux  troupes  du  Boi  des  logements,  comme  on  a  d^jsl 
commence  d  le  faire,  et  que  les  troupes  de  Y.  M.  restent  dans  les 
places  fronti^reS;  comme  on  en  a  ^galement  parie,  tout  le  monde  s'en 
ira  pour  entrer  dans  les  troupes  et  les  logements  du  Boi  d'Angleterre. 
On  ne  pent  pas  s'emp^cher  de  s'etonner  qu'on  se  soit  engage  dans  des 
embarras  aussi  evidents,  aussi  palpables,  puis  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  dans  le 
traite  qui  oblige  Y.  M.  d  donner  des  logements,  et  il  faut  avouer  que 
tout  cela'  est  contraire  au  bien  du  service  de  Y.  M.,  que  c'est  une 
source  de  depenses  et  d'embarras  et  une  mesure  dont  les  FrauQais 
pourront  tirer  les  plus  grands  avantages  de  plusieurs  mani^res,  tant  k 
cause  des  inconvenients  signals  plus  haut,  qu'k  cause  de  Toccasion 
qu'elle  foumira  au  Boi  Tr&  Chretien  et  k  ses  ministres  de  s'unir  de 
plus  en  plus  intimement  k  Cromwell  apr^  avoir  eioigne  d'eux  le  Boi 
d'Angleterre  et  soU  fr^re  qui  avaient  toujours  ete  pour  le  Protecteur 
un  sujet  de  crainte  et  de  mefiance.    D'ailleurs  les  faits  prouvent  com- 
bien le  Boi  Charles  a  peu  de  partisans  et  d'autorite,  puis  que  on  n'a 
pas  appris  que,  depuis  six  mois  qu'il  sejourne  k  BrugeS;  il  se  soit  de- 
clare pour  lui  un  seul  navaire  ou  un  seul  homme. 

Le  Conseil  est  d'avis  que,  lorsqu'on  r^pondra  aux  lettres  sus  men- 
tionnees  de  TArchiduc  Don  Juan  et  de  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  il 
serait  necessaire  de  leur  faire  connaitre  les  observations  du  Conseil  stfin 
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au'ils  aie&t  eonnaisaaiice  de  ee  qn'on  penae  ici  et  sfin  qu'ils  agkBent 
daD8  ces  affaires  aveo  moderation;  car  ils  eourraient  vers  on  pr^npiee 
maDifeste  s'ils  n'usaient  de  la  plus  grande  circonspeotion. 

Quant  au  Boi  d'Angleterre,  le  Gonseil  est  d'avis  que  Y.  M.  lui  dise 
qu'elle  desire  que  le  cas  pr^vu  par  le  traits  arrive,  dds  qu'nn  p<nrt  oa 
une  place  queloonque  on  an  parti  se  d^lareiait  pour  le  Boi  d'Angle- 
terre,  et  qu'alors  V.  M.  ^rdonnera  d'acoomplir  tout  ce  qu'on  a  promis 
quand  mime  Tarm^  de  V.  M.  devrait  ee  trouver  paria  i^uite  an  plus 
petit  nombre,  mais  qu'une  action  et  Tez^ontion  des  promesses  qui 
pourndent  causer  tant  de  prejudice  k  Y.  M.  ne  saundent  ayoir  lieu 
jusqu'ii  ce  que  des  &it8  pr^ilables,  conduisant  an  bon  r^sultat  que  Y. 
M.  desire,  aient  lieu;  que  Y.  M.  ne  s'cst  pas  engage  a  donner  des 
logements  puis  qu'elle  n'en  a  pas  pour  ses  propres  troupes  commc  tout 
le  monde  le  salt;  de  mime  que  Y.  M.  ne  pent  pas  permettre  qu'on 
fasse  des  levies  d'hommes  dans  ces  provinces,  attendu  qu'elles  ne  pour> 
raient  gu^re  se  faire,  excepts  k  Taide  d'hommes  qui  abandonneraient 
les  drapeaux  de  Y.  M.  pour  s'enrdler  sous  ceux  du  Boi. 

Y.  M.  ordonnera  \k  dessus  ce  qui  lui  plaira. 
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I.— CARDINAL  MAZARIN'S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  M.  DE  BORDEAUX, 
ON  HIS  EMBASSY  TO  LONDON. 

Paris,  9  F^Trier,  1666. 

Tbavailleb  inocssament  et  faire  toute  diligence  pour  avoir  les 
m^moires  des  prises  qui  ont  ^t^  faites  par  les  Anglais  depuis  I'ann^ 
1647,  sans  oublier  cclle  des  vaisscaux  du  Boi  qui  ont  6t4  pris  allant 
au  seoours  de  Punkerque,  mettre  aussi  la  Jule  qui  fut  pris  sur  les 
c6tes  de  Portugal. 

II  faudra  ajouter  tons  ces  m^moires  k  ceux  que  Yon  a  d6jk  assembles 
des  prises  ^tes  par  les  Anglais  jusques  k  Fann^  1647. 

II  faut  eonsiderer  que  si  on  ne  fait  cela  au  plutdt,  toute  la  peine  que 
nous  nous  sommes  donn^  ne  servira  k  rien,  et  il  anivera  que  nous 
serous  contraints  de  trouver  de  grandes  sommes  pour  satisfaire  aux 
demandes  des  Anglais,  lesquels  ont  leurs  m^moires  tout  pr§ts  des  prises 
que  nous  avont  faites  et  bien  justifies. 

Les  conseillers,  qui  devront  assister  M.  de  Bordeaux  de  la  part  da 
Boi  pour  faire  revaluation  du  prix,  seront  les  deux  marchands  de 
Bouen  et  de  St  Malo,  et  le  secretaire  de  M.  de  Bordeaux. 

II  faut  faire  des  presents  aux  (5onseillers  qui  ont  traits  avec  M.  de 
Bordeaux,  lequel  les  portera  avec  lui  pour  les  fidre  de  la  part  du  Boi. 
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Les  eongeillers  sont  trois,  auxquels  il  fant  doimer  h  chaeun  nn  pr^-i 
sent  de  500  pistoles  en-  bagues,  que  Ton  ach^tera  ici  aa  meillenr  prix. 
Outre  cela  il  fandra  faire  un  pr^nt  secrete  au  Gurde  des  Sceaux  de 
800  pistoles  d'une  boite  de  diamans,  en  sorte  qu'il  faudra  faire  une 
ordonnance  de  eomptant  de  23^000  en  tout  que  S.  E.  fera  ell-m§me 
payer. 

Une  r^ponse  civile  du  Eoi  k  M.  Cromwell. 

D^p^cher  TafBiire  d' Anger,  sans  aucun  d^lai  aussi,  ainsi  qu'on  lui 
a  promis ;  et  M.  de  Brienne  saura  de  M.  de  Bordeaux  Fexp^dieut  qu'il 
faut  prendre  pour  sortir  de  cette  a£^ire.  Et,  en  oe  qui  d^prendra  de 
MM.  les  surintendants,  il  sera  bon  que  M.  de  Brienne  leur  fasse  savoir 
que  c'est  Fintention  du  Boi  de  la  d^p^her  promptement  afin  qu'ils  se 
rendent  &cile8.  II  faut  retraindre  tout  ce  qu^on  doit  k  M.  Bordeaux 
pour  les  trois  ann^s  k  36""  6cus,  plus  pour  trois  ann^es  du  Conseil  23'* 
600,  plus  2000  ^us  pour  Tameublement,  ce  qui  lui  devrait  4tre  pay6 
enti^rement  s'il  n'a  eu  quelque  assignation.  Plus,  11  lui  faut  faire  bon 
4^200  denudes  aux  ministres,  et  k  d'autres  5000. 

If  faut  faire  un  m^moire  de  ce  que  nous  avous  perdu  en  Canada. 
Le  droit  que  nous  avons  dans  la  possession  de  ce  pays  1^;  et  g^n^raie- 
ment  tout  ce  qui  appartient  k  cette  affaire. 

II.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  10  Avril,  1656.  ^ 
J'abrivai  k  Londres  le  5*  de  ce  mois,  et  le  8*  je  vis  M.  le  Pro- 
tecteur.  Les  commencements  de  cet  entr^tien  se  pass^rent  en  civi- 
lit^s  et  assurances  que  je  lui  donnai  de  lia,  disposition  danii  laquelle 
le  Roi  ^tait  d'entretenir  religieuscment  le  denier  traits  et  d'appuyer  de 
sa  puissance  les  desseins  que  cet  Etat  pourrait  former  centre  notre 
ennemi  commun.  Je  fis  aussi  esp^rer  que  dans  pen  de  jours  nos  com- 
inissaires  arriveraient,  et  attrihuai  la  remise  de  leur  depart  au  grand 
nombre  de  m^moiresdes  prises  que  les  provinces  maritiines  de  France 
avaient  souffertes.  Le  Due  d'Yorck  fut  le  dernier  point  que  nops 
traitai^mes,  et  sur  lequel  il  me  fut  dit,  sans  que  je  le  demandS^se,  que 
Je  Conseil  prendrait  aujourd'hui  une  resolution.  J'aurais  pu  me  dis- 
penser d'entrer  si  ava;it  en  inati^re,  dans  une  audience  qui  semblait 
ne  devoir  ^tre  que  compliment,  6tant  plus  de  notre  int6r^t  de  ne  rien 
preWer,  si  je-n'eusse  recohnu  par  les  avis  qui  m'ont  6t6  donnas  d^s 
mon  arriv^e,  et  par  le  discours  que  le  Secretaire  d'Etat  et  quelques 
autres  ministres  avaient  tenu  peu  de  jours  auparavant  k  mo^  secretaire^ 
que  le  regime  a  besoin  d'etre  confirm^  dans  Tengagement  oil  il  est 
entre  centre  TEspagne,  par  Tespdrance  de  n'^tre  point  abandonn4  de 
la  France,  et  que  tous  les  ministres  qui  sont  contraires  k  cette  rupture, 
veulent  persuader  que  nous  n'ex^cut^rons  point  le  traits  tant  que  lious 
le  verrons  engag^  dans  une  guerre ;  et  les  m^mes  ne  manquent  pas 
d'insinuer  qu'il  se  traite  secr^tement  de  la  paix  entre  la  France  et 
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TEspagne;  et  soit  poor  en  dtre  plus  particuli^me&t  infonii6  et  de  ce 
qui  86  passe  dans  noire  oooTy  on  pour  donner  un  dernier  d^go^t  k  la 
famille  royale  d'Angleterre  et  ^tablir,  par  le  r^idenoe  d'un  ambaasar 
denr  aupr^  da  Roi^  ]a  cr^noe  d'une  parfaite  et  enti^re  liaison  entre 
Sa  Majesty  et  ce  gouvemementy  on  a  r^sola  de  faire  passer  ^i  France 
an  Ministre  da  Conseil  d'Ecosse,  d^devant  Colonel,  qui  a  pris  alliance 
dans  la  maison  do  M.  le  Protectenr.  Je  faisais  ^tat^  s'il  m'eat  6i6 
parl6  dans  mon  aadience  de  cette  legation,  de  I'^loigner  arec  toute  la 
biens^nce  possible.  Ne  m'en  ayant  rien  ^t^  toach^,  qnoique  Tod 
donnasse  sujet,  je  ne  laissai  pas,  poar  en  faire  cesser  le  pr6tezte,  de 
dire  aa  Prot^tear  qae,  sans  qu'il  fat  oblig^  d'envoyer  peraonne  en 
France,  j'^tais  en  ^tat  de  le  satisfaire  sar  toos  les  scrapoles  qtl'on 
poavait  loi  avoir  donnas  et  sur  les  oavertares  qa'il  me  ponrrait  £edre. 
Ce  discoars  ne  fut  point  reley^,  sealement  fit-il  paraitre,  en  termes 
g^n^raax,  de  la  disposition  k  agir  d^rmais  de  concert,  et  avec  plos  de 
resolution  qae  noas  n'ayions  fait  par  le  pass6.  J'attendrai,  sans  le 
soUiciter  n^nmoins,  Teffet  de  ses  paroles ;  et  si  Ton  continue  dans  le 
dessein  de  faire  partir  le  dit  Colonel,  dont  T^quipage  est  d^jk  prit,  j*en 
parlerai  ouvertement  ao  Secretaire  d'Etat  et  t§,cberai  de  rompre  le 
voyage.  Ce  ne  sera  pas  sans  causer  du  chagrin,  quelqaes  raisons  dont 
je  me  puisse  servir  pour  y  parvenir.  II  ne  m'en  parait  point  qui  nous 
puissent  dispenser  d'envoyer  nos  commissaires  le  plus  t5t  qu'il  se 
pourra.  Mais  la  guerre  s'^chauffant  entre  l!Espagne  et  TAngleterre, 
I'on  peat  esp^rer  quelque  accommodement,  pourvu  que  nous  produi- 
sions  grand  nombre  de  proc^verbauz  de  prises  fiutes  sur  les  sujets  de 
Sa  Majeste.  La  propbsition  a'en  pouru  faire  avec  succ^  s'il  m'est 
parle  de  quelque  liaison  etroite ;  Ton  n'affete  point  encore  de  la  sou- 
baiter  beaucoup,  et  je  ne  remarque  pas  que  les  esprits  et  les  affeiires 
d'ici  soient  dans  un  etat  different  de  celui  auquel  je  les  avals  laiss^es 
auparavant  mon  depart.  Les  sentiments  y  sont  fort  partag^s  sur  la 
continuatioi)  de  la  guerre,  k  laquelle  le  Protecteur  n'^st  porte  que  par 
an  principe  d'ambition,  et  Ton  n'est  point  bien  persuade  qu'il  se  puisse 
faire  une  grande  conqu^te  dans  les  Indes,  oii  Ton  n'a  point  encore 
envoye  quelques  femmes  qui  y  sont  destines.  - 

III.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  10  Avril,  1«66. 
La  lettre  que  j'ecris  k  M.  le  Comte  de  Brienne  informe  votre  Emi- 
nence des  discours  generaux  que  j'ai  tenue  k  M.  le  Protecteur  de  la 
part  du  Roi.  II  me  reste  k  lui  rendre  compte  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  sur 
les  civilites  dont  elle  m'aurait  charge.  M.  le  Protecteur  les  reyut 
aussi  bien  qu'il  se  poavait  attendre,  et  temoigna,  par  les  mouvemeuts 
de  son  visage  les  reflexions  secretes  qu41  &sait  avec  le  Secretaire 
d'Etat  sur  les  points  que  je  traitais  et  par  les  reponses  qu'il  me  rendait 
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J  prendre  une  enti^re  cr^anee,  et  avoir  d^j^  reconnu  la  \6nU  de  la 
plupart ;  entre  autres  le  dessein  d'exciter  un  soaUvement  dans  la  flotte, 
dont  qaatre  capitaines  avaient  rendu  leurs  commissions.  II  panit  aossi 
averti  des  n^gociations  qui  ^taient  en  Flandres  et  des  men^s  de  Sexby  ^ 
mais  il  m'avoua  qu'il  n'avait  aucune  intelligence  en  Espagne  et  n'en 
savait  les  ^ouyelles  que  par  les  lettres  de  Paris,  et  que  Yotre  Eminence 
lui  ferait  grande  faveur  si  elle  lui  communiqoait  les  avis  qu'elle  ea 
re^oit  toaohant  les  affaires  d'Angleterre  ;  je  lui  fis  esp6rer.  Apr^s 
m'avoir  fort  pri6  de  remercier  Yotre  Eminence,  il  passa  de  soi-m^me, 
devant  que  j'eusse  le  temps  d'en  parler,  au  Due  d'Yorck,  et  me  dit 
qu'il  ferait  prendre  aujounl'hui  une  r^olution  dans  le  Conseil  sur  son 
sujel.  Cctte  avance  me  donna  lieu  da  lui  marquer  les  inconv^nients 
que  sa  sortie  de  France  produiraient ;  les  diligences  que  les  Ministres 
d'Espagne  fesaient  pour  Tattirer  en  Flandres,  et  Favantage  que  le 
gouvernement  d'Angleterre  recevrait  de  son  s^jour  en  France  en  ce 
qu'il  nous  oonserverait  des  troupes  considerables,  mais  aussi  en  ce  que 
c'^tait  diviser  la  famille  royale  d'Angleterre  et  Faffaiblir  par  Tattache- 
ment  qu'elle  prendrait  k  des  int^r^ts  diff§rents.  Je  ne  manquai  pas 
aussi  de  le  convier  k  prendre  d^ormais  une  enti^re  confiance  en  Tamitid 
du  Eoi  et  de  Yotre  Eminence,  et  k  ne  pas  juger  de  nos  inclinations  pair 
des  d-marches  de  civilit^s,  dont  labiens^ance  ne  pouvait  nous  dispenser, 
d^signant  par  ces  expressions  g^n^^les  les  caresses  qu'a  rcgues  la  prin- 
cesse  rojaie. 

IV.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  24  Avril,  165Q, 

Lb  grand  silence  de  M.  le  Protecteur  aprds  tant  d'assurances  qu'il 
m'avait  donn^^es  que  dans  pen  de  jours  j'aurais  de  ses  nouvelles,  me 
fait  croire  que  1&  Colonel  Lockart  sera  charge  des  propositions  et  des 
r^ponses  que  j'attendais,  afin  que  son  voyage  ait  plus  de  pr^texte  ou 
que  sa  person  ne  soit  mieux  regue  en  portant  des  marques  de  la  defer- 
ence du  Protecteur  au  d^sir  de  Sa  Majesty.  Sar  le  s^jour  du  Due 
d'Yorck  en  France  j'avais  temoignd,  en  des  termes  qui  ne  pouvaient 
choquer,  qu'il  6tait  k  propos  de  diff^rer  oette  ^gation  pour  quelquo 
temps,  Diais  toutes  les  raisons  dont  j'ail  pu  appuyer  in  a  proposition 
n'ont  pu  changer  le  dessein  pris  devant  mon  retour  en  Angle terre. 
Les  Ministres  d'Etat  auxquels  je  m'^tais  adress^,  ont  en  ordre  de  me 
dire  que  si  nous  avions  des  considerations  pour  Teloigner,  ce  regime 
en  avait  pour  Tavancer;  lis  ont  m§me  pass^  jusqu'ase  servir  du  pr^- 
texte  de  la  religion. 

Ji'envoi  du  dit  Colonel  k  Paris  a  sans  doute  d'autres  motifs,  et 
quoique  Ton  professe  publiquement  de  la  vouloir  tenir  aupr^s  du  Hoi 
pour  agir  en  faveur  des  religion naires,  il  est  plus  vraisemblable  que 
resperance  d'^loigner  de  la  cour,  par  sa  presence;  les  rcstes  de  la 
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fikmille  royale  d'Angleterre^  et  la  curio«t6  d'etre  k  Taveiiir  jdos  in- 
fonn^  des  affiiires  de  France,  anront  fait  passer  par  dessus  toates  lea 
ooosid^ratioDS  que  j'ai  mises  en  ayant,  sans  autre  frait  que  oelui 
d'empteher  que  M.  lo  Protecteur  ne  donnera  la  quality  d'ambttssa- 
deur  &  son  minisfcre  josqa'ii  ce  qae  la  reception  ait  confirm^  lea  avis 
d' Anser  et  de  Petit  qui  le  font  attendre  avec  de  grandes  impatiences, 
pour  Tes  d^savoner  et  6ter  la  pens^  de  donner  un.  titre  plus  relev^  aa 
dit  colonel ;  il  est  plus  n^oessaire  que  les  dvilit^,  dont  on  a  aocoatum^ 
d'user  envers  les  Minbtres  des  Etats  ^traagersy  soient  accompagn^cs,- 
que  j'^prouye  sonvent  en  ce  pays,  oii  les  esprits  sont  plus  dispose  k 
s'^norgaeillir  de  Thonnenr  qui  leur  est  fait  que  de  la  iteconnaissano^. 

v.— LE  CARDINAL  MAZARIN  TO  M.  LB  PRESIDENT  DE  BORDEAUX. 
'  Paris,  le  26  AtHI,  1666. 

Monsieur:  Vos  d^p^hes  des  10  et  17  de  ce  mois  m'ont  4t6  ren- 
dues ;  je  suis  bien  aise  de  la  bonne  r^eption  que  Ton  vous  a  faite  de 
delk,  et  yous  remercie  de  vos  nonvelles;  cellos  que  nous^avons  sont 
qu'il  n'est  arriv^  que  quatre  vaisseaux  de  la  flotte,  sur  lesquels  mSme- 
ment  il  j  a  fort  pen  de  chose  pour  le  Roi  d'Espagne,  et  que  Ton  croit 
Tamiral  perdu,  lequel  6tait  demeur^  derri^re ;  nous  savons  aussi  de 
bonne  part  qu'en  Espagne  comme  en  Flandres  tk  seflattent  fort  de 
Fegperance  de  qudque  grande  revotutian  qui  doit  arriver  en  Angleterre 
et  y  mettre  par  leurs  soins  et  leurs  intrigues  les  affaires  au  point  qu'ils 
peuvent  souhaiter.  II  est  certain  aussi  que  le  Roi  d' Angleterre  a  fait 
et  dgni  son  traiti  avec  les  Espagnols  et  que  Sexhy  lui-mtme  en  a  ite 
hien  aiscj  croyant  que  V union  de  son  parti  avec  celui  du  Roi  le  mettra 
en  ^tat  de  faire  quelque  chose  de  plus  considerable  en  Angleterre;  et 
^a  6te  le  but  des  Espagnols  afin  queformant  un  parti  de  ces  deux  et  y 
joignant  encore  les  intelligences  qu*ils  peuvent  avoir  en  ce  pays-Id^  ib 
puissent  mettre  d'autant  plus  d'affaires  sur  les  bra^  de  M,  le  Proteo- 
teur,  Je  sais  d'ailleurs  qu'ils  ont  promis  au  dit  Roi  par  le  traits  de 
lui  donner  dans  cette  campagpe  3000  chevaux  et  6000  hommes  de 
pied,  et  de  quoi  les  payer  pour  trois  mois,  afin  qu'il  s'en  puisse  servir 
k  quelque  descente  en  Ecosse  on  en  Angleterre,  esp^rant  que  par  ce 
noyen  il  pourra  former  tout  aussitdt  une  arm^  dans  le  pays  de  plus 
de  20,000  hommes,  fond^s  sur  les  assurances  qu'ils  pr^tendent  avoir 
que  ce  corps  ^tant  une  fois  d4barqu6  il  sera  grossi  h.  Finstant  par  quan- 
tity de  troupes  de  gens  de  leur  intelligence.  On  me  mande  aussi 
qu'ils  croient  Stre  assures  de  quelque  port  pour  faire  ce  d^barquement; 
mais  je  ne  doute  pas  que  M.  le  Protecteur  n'ait  Toeil  ouvert  et  n'ait 
pr^venu  k  temps  pour  rendre  inutiles  ces  desseins  des  Espagnols.  Ea 
donnant  part  du  ces  avis  5.  M.  le  Protecteur,  vous  pourrez  lui  com- 
mupiquer  aussi,  et  m^me  lui  remettre  ez-mains  les  deux  lettrcs  ci- 
jointes  que  nous  avons  interceptees. 
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II  Terra  par  celle  qui  n'est  pas  en  chiffires  de  quelle  fa^on  Barri^re 
B'expliqne ;  elle  est  toute  ^crite  de  sa  main  et  s'adresse  k  Cardefias ; 
il  y  a  apparence  que  Fautro  contient  quelqne  secret  d'importanoe  puis 
qu'elle  est  en  chiffres,  et  il  me  semble  que  si  Barri^re  est  encore  a 
liondres  rien  n'emplche  que  M.  le  Protecteur  ne  puisse  Tobliger  k  la 
d^hiffrer,  mais  il  faut  t^moigner  k  M.  le  Protecteur  qu'il  importe  ez- 
trimement  pour  son  avantage  propre  qu'autre  que  lui  ne  sacha  que  oes 
lettreg  et  ces  avis  viennent  d'ici;  et  qu'an  oontraire  il  faut  qu'u  fasse 
semblant,  pour  oe  qui  est  des  Icttres^  qu'elles  onfc  ^t6  intercept's  de 
delk. 

Je  ne  m'etonne  pas  des  bruits  que  vous  me  mandez  qu  courent  au 
lieu  oii  yous  §tes  pour  fidre  croiro  que  nous  avons  quelque  negociation 
secrete  pour  la  paiz,  car  ce  sont  les  Espagnols  qui  les  r^pandent  euz- 
m§mes  afin  de  jeter,  skills  pouvaient,  de  la  defiance  dans  les  esprits } 
mais  il  n' j  a  nul  fondement,  et  I'on  ne  songe  ici  qu'^  r^luire  TEs- 
pagne  en  tel  ^tat  que  son  inimiti6  ne  nous  puisse  pas  faire  grand  mal. 

Vous  ferez  bien  de  d^toumer,  si  vous  pouvez,  M.  le  Protecteur  de 
.renvoi  d'lin  ambassadeur  en  cette  cour ;  ce  n'est  pas  que  Sa  Majesty 
n'en  fiit  bien  aise,  mais  comme  il  y  a  ici  beaucoup  d' Anglais  et  d'lr- 
landais  il  s'en  pourrait  rencontrer  parmis  les  uns  ou  les  autres  d'asses 
d^sp^r^s  pour  entreprendre  quelque  m'hant  coup,  et  quelque  chS^ti- 
ment  qui  piit  suivre,  ce  serait  toujours  un  grand  malheur ;  joint  que 
si  renvoi  de  cet  ambassadeur  n'est  que  pour  Stre  inform^  de  ce  qui  se 
passe  ici,  vous  pouvez  r^pondre  k  M.  le  Protecteur  quMl  le  sera  bien 
plus  ezactement  par  votre  moyen  que  par  celui-lk.  Ndanmoins,  s'il 
voulait  envoyer  ici  quelque  personne  de  confiance  pour  y  demeurer 
sans  autre  titre,  il  le  pent  faire  librement,  ne  lui  repr^ntant  rien  1^ 
dessus  que  dans  Tappr^hension  que  ceux  qui  ne  I'aiment  ni  lui  ni  nous 
ne  prennent  de  Ik  occasion  d'entreprendre  quelque  chose  qui  puisse 
exciter  des  defiances.  Je  presse  tant  (jue  je  puis  M.  le  Comte  de 
Brienne  pour  Fexp^dition  des  commissaires,  et  Ton  travaille  aussi  ti 
ramasser  le  plus  qu'on  pent  de  proc^s-verbauz.  Nous  attendons  de 
savoir  la  r^olution  qui  aura  ^t^  prise  touchant  M.  le  Due  d' Yorck ; 
je  vous  dirai  cependant  qu'on  le  soUicite  fort  de  la  part  du  B.oi  son 
fr^re  et  de  cclle  des  Espagnols  de  se  r^tirer  en  Flandres,  lui  offirant  em- 
ploi  et^assistance  proportionn'  k  sa  condition ;  et  puisque  les  Espag- 
nols le*'recherchent  de  la  sorte  et  le  pressent  de  sortir  d'ici,  c'est  bien 
une  marque  infaillible  qu'ils  ne  croient  pas  que  ce  soit  le  bien  ni  Favan- 
tage  de  M.  le  Protecteur.  On  a  d^ja  donn^  les  ordres  n'essaires  k 
tous  les  capitaincs  et  officiers  des  navires  du  Roi  de  garder  une  enti^ 
correspondance  avec  ceux  de  la  flotte  d'Angleterre,  et  assur^ment  il 
n'y  sera  rien  oubli^  de  notre  part. 

Pour  cc  qui  est  d'une  liaison  plus  ^troite  et  des  entrepriscs  mari times' 
dont  on  vous  a  parl4  en  termes  g^n^raux;^  vous  pouvez  ^uter  les  pro- 
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BoddoiM  qui  tous  seront  faites  la-dessos  et  en  donn^  ana  lea,  <f eu 
ron  fera  sayoiries  intentions  de  Sa  Majesty ;  mais  k  vons  parkr  6sn- 
ohementy  oe  qui  nous  poorrait  imp^her  de  toob  porter  avec  tant  de 
ofaaleur  i  oe  qui  regarde  k  ce  point  14  est  que  nous  n'avons  pas  aenlement 
Fargent  n^cessaire  pour  Tentretion  des  troupes  qne  le  Roi  a  sor  pied  et 
ez^uter  ks  ehoses  qui  ont  ^t^  r^solues  pour  oette  eampagne.  Je  n'ai 
lien  k  vous  r^pliquer  sur  le  fait  des  prints;  et  quant  aux  p^BOQaes 
en  faveur  desqaeUes  tous  avez  pu  me  parler  k  votre  depart,  il  sera  bon 
que  Tous  m^enyoyes  un  m^moire,  car  j'ai  eu  tant  d'autres  afiGures  de- 
puis  oe  temps  Ik  que  je  ne  me  souyiens  plus  d'euz. 

Le  Roi  sera  bien  aise  d'ayoir  deuz  mille  hommes,  la  ]4v^>art  Anglais 
on  Eoossais  et  le  rests  Irlandais;  mais  il  no  pent  donner  rien  d'ayan* 
tage  que  dome  ^cus  pour  cfaaeun  k  oondition  qu'ils  seront  iei  dans  les 
deuz  mois  aprte  Fargent  re^u ;  yous  pourrez  done  traitor  sur  ee  pied 
ikf  mais  je  yous  pris  toujours  de  yous  souyenir  que  yous  doyez  prendre 
yos  pr^oautions  et  yos  silLret^s  en  aorte  quo  Fargent  du  Roi  ne  coura 
aucun  risque. 

Quand  yous  nous  aurez  mand^  oe  que  souhaiterait  le  beat^frh^e  de 
M.  Lambert  pour  s'attacher  au  seryice  du  Roi,  j'en  rendnd  eompte  k 
Sa  Majesty  et  yous  ferai  sayoir  oes  intentions.  Quant  k  Wit,  je  n'en 
fais  nul  cas,  ^tant  toujours  persuade  que  c'est  un  esprit  douUe  k  qui 
Fon  ne  saurait  se  fier ;  n^anmoins,  il  n'j  a  point  de  mal  de  Fentendre 
et  de  lui  dire  que,  s'il  rend  quelque  seryice  considerable,  on  le  r6com- 
pensera  largement ;  mais  auparayant  que  de  rien  donner,  on  yeut  yoir 


J'aurai  soin  de  yos  int4r^  ^  yous  t^moignecai  toujours  tr^  y^iloo- 
tiers  en  toutes  les  choses  qui  d^pendront  de  moi  que  je  suis. 

VI.— M.  ]>E  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BEIENNE. 

Londres,  1  Mai,  166B. 
La  Icttre  qn'il  yous  a  plu  de  m'^rire  le  22  est  arriy^e  assez  k  temps 
pour  laire  faire  encore  une  tentatiye  centre  le  depart  du  Colonel  Lock- 
art.  Tous  les  oflSces  que  j'avais  passes  sur  ce  sujet  par  la  yoie  de  mes 
commissaires,  n'emp^hent  point  qu'il  ne  se  dispose  k  suivre  son  Equi- 
page, qui  4tait  d^jk  sorti  de  Londres,  et  n'y  ayant  plus  sujet  de  crain- 
dre  que  son  yoyage  piit  §tre  ayancE  par  les  diligences  que  je^erais 
pour  FarrSter,  je  cms  en  devoir  parler  ouyertement  au  secretaire ;  je 
Fallai  yoir  k  cet  effet  il  y  a  deux  jours,  et  apr^  lui  avoir  fait  savoir 
que  nos  commissaires  Etaient  sur  le  point  de  passer  en  Angleterre,  je  ' 
lui  dis  que  la  legation  du  dit  Colonel  Lockart  m'avait  oblige  de  lui 
demander  cette  conference,  pour  le  prier  de  faire  savoir  k  son  Altesse 
quo  sans  doufce  elle  avait  d^j^  entendu  parler  des  ministres  de  son  Con- 
seil,  que  le  Roi  prendrait  sans  doute  en  bonne  part  le  dessein  qu'EUe 
avait  d'envoyer  en  France,  et  surtout  du  choix  du  dit  colonel  que  la 
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r^pdon  dtudenr.  Voniii  et  de  I'autre  enyoy6  en  Savoie^  Ion  qu'ils 
pasi^rent  par  la  cour,  ne  laissait  pas  lieu  de  douter  qu'il  n'y  fiit  fait 
favorable  accueil  k  tous  ceux  de  cet  ^tat  qui  seraient  rev^tus  d'un  ca- 
ract^  publie;  qu'enfiu  toutes  nous  d-marches  pass^es  et  mon  retour 
devaient  tout  faire  attendre  k  M.  le  Protecteur  de  Festime  du  "EUA ; 
qu'  aussi  Sa  Majesty  se  promettait  de  trouver  de  la  eorrespondanoey  et 
que  oe  serait  la  confirmer  dans  oette  confiance  si  le  voyage  du  colonel 
se  remettait  k  un  autre  temps.  J'en  ezagerai  tous  les  motifs  sans 
oublier  oelui  de  la  religion,  dont  on  s'^tait  servi,  pour  persuader  qu41 
n'etait  pas  presentement  n^oessaire,  et  qu'un  agent,  durant  mon  s^ 
jour  en  ce  pays,  suffirait  pour  soUiciter  les  int&Sts  particuliers  des 
Anglais,  m^me  pour  donner  avis  de  oe  qui  s'y  passerait  *,  et  sans  entrer 
dans  les  considerations  qui  nous  obligeaient  de  d^sirer  oette  complai- 
sance, je  tlU^hai  senlement  de  pr^venir  la  pens^e  que  Fon  ponrrait  avoir 
que  nous  refusassions  de  reeonnaltre  les  ambai^adeurs  d'Angleterre, 
ou  qu'il  y  eClt  quelque  n^gociation  en  France  dont  nous  appr^hendas* 
sions  que  le  Protecteur  efit  connaissance.  Le  dit  sieur  secretaire,  apr^ 
une  attention  fort  tranquille,  me  dit  que  cette  legation  n'avait  point 
d'autre  cause  qu'un  d^sir  de  confirmer  k  Sa  Majesty  les  sentiments  que 
M.  le  Protecteur  m'avait  ioi  t^moigue  de  passer  des  offices  en  favour 
des  Yaudois.  Que  la  biens^ance  ne  permettait  pas  de  cbanger  la  reso- 
lution qui  avait  ete  prise ;  que  comme  Ton  avait  eu  ici  de  la  joie  de 
mon  retpur,  le  dit  colonel  trouverait  sans  doute  le  m^me  disposition, 
et  qu'il  ne  prendrait  pas  presentement  qualite  d'ambassadeur.  Je  ne 
laissai  pas  d'insister  encore,  et  apr^s  avoir  les  avis  qui  re- 

presentaient  les  habitants  des  valiees  de  Savoie  en  condition  d'avoir 
besoin  d'aucune  recommendation  aupr^s  de  leur  prince,  je  fis  con- 
naltre  que  Sa  Majeste  ne  prendrait  point  en  bonne  part  que  M.  le 
Protecteur,  sous  pretezte  de  les  assister,  vouliit  de  faire  de  -f<lte  aupr^s 
de  nos  religionnaires,  et  que  si  Tamitie  avait  seule  part  k  cet  envoi, 
il  devait  se  remettre,  puis  que  je  temoignais  que  nous  le  soubaitions ; 
j'accompagnai  cette  proposition,  de  soi  pen  agreable,  de  toutes  les  ex- 
pressions et  civilites  capablcs  d'en  adoucir  Famertume,  et  le  dit  sieur, 
affectant  aussi  de  n'en  §tre  point  cheque,  me  promit-d'en  faire  sa 
relation. 

Les  civilites  personnelles  mirent  fin  k  notre  conference,  depuis  la- 
quelle  le  voyage  du  dit  colonel  avait  ete  differe  jusqu'k  ce  matin,  qu'il 
a  re^u  ordre,  apr^s  Farrivee  des  lettres,  de  partir  sur  Fheure.  Nous 
nous-etions  visites  la  semaine  passee  sans  parler  d'afiaire ;  seulement 
m'avait-il  dit  qu'il  passerait  comme  particulier,  et  que  le  temps  de  son 
sejour  etait  encore  incertain.  L'un  de  ses  amis  m'est  venu  prior 
d'ecrire  de  lui  en  bons  termes,  aQn  qu'il  flit  mieux  re^u  en  France ; 
pour  m'y  convier  d'avantage,  il  me  dit  que  M.  le  Protecteur  etait  resolu 
d'en  user  desormais  avec  les  ministres  etrangers  plus  civilement  que 
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pv  le  pasB^.  n  est  to&a  que  si  lea  sieBS  ^teienlr  tndt^  dd  meraey  les 
ambasndeon  ne  seraient  k  lear  ^ntr^  re^us,  visits,  et  fffesent^  ^ 
Faadienoe  que  par  le  mattre  des  c^r^monies,  et  oenxde  canet^  moios 
i«leT6  ne  le  yerndeiit  qu'lk  la  premiere  audience.  Les  uas  et  ks  aotres 
Be  reoenaieiit  s'ils  fiusaieiit  quelqae  propositioii  indifi^rente ;  ils  ^pnm- 
Teraient  de  grandes  loDgveon  dans  toutes  ezp^tions  et  pen  de  civip 
lit^  personnelles.  Secernent  joaissent-ils  de  Fezemptioa  de  tout 
droit  d'entr^  et  sortie  poor  toos  les  meables  qui  leur  appartieiiDeot. 
O'est  doot  j'ai  cm  devoir  informer,  afin  que  si  K  loi  da  talMoo  se  doit 
mettre  en  usage,  eelui  de  ce  pays  soit  oonnu  quoiqa'il  soit  de  la  g^6- 
rosit^  ordinaire  de  notre  nation  de  vaincre  les  autres  en  ciyilit^  H 
semble  que  le  Protecteur,  envoyant  le  dit  colonel,  nonobstant  ce  que 
j'en  avab  t^moign^,  sans  m^rne  me  faire  rendre  r^ponse,  Sa  Majesty 
pourrait  se  r^ler  sur  cetezemple,  crainte  qu'un  autre  traitement  posse 
pour  un  d^veu  de  mes  insistances  et  agr^ment  de  rambassade,  ^ 
kquelle  sans  doute  les  im>po6itions  d'amiti^  ^troite  se  remettent 

S.  Majesty  ne  sera  pas  en  peine  de  le  garantir  (le  Colonel  Lockart) 
centre  les  ennemis  de  oe  gouremement;  sa  famiUe,  qu'il  a  compost 
de  soldats  de  I'arm^,  ^tant  capable  de  le  mettre  k  codyert  de  leurs 
entreprises,  et  sa  personne  en  reputation  de  valeur  \  il  est  Ecossais  et 
Ton  pretend  qu'il  a  ^t^  choisi  de  oette  nation  pour  figure  voir  la  confi- 
anoeque  M.  le  Protecteur  y  prend;  il  Tavait  d'ailleurs  assez  t^moign^ 
le  recevant  dans  sa  fiimille. 

VIL— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BBIENNE. 

Londres,  8  Mai,  1666. 
J'ai  fegu  les  deux  lettres  qu'il  vous  a  plus  de  m'^crire  le  29*  du 
pass^ ;  ma  d^p^he  de  la  semaine  pass^e  servira  de  r^ponse  an  princi- 
pal point  dent  elle  parle,  et  le  depart  du  Colonel  Lockart  aocusera  mon 
peu  d'adresse ;  ce  n'est  pas  que  je  n'aie  dit  tout  ce  qui  me  semblait 
capable  d'arrlter  son  voyage,  et  sans  doute  le  Protecteur  aurait  us4  de 
complaisance  en  ce  rencontre,  si  quelque  consideration  bien  puissante 
ne  s'y  opposait ;  quoi  qu'il  aJl^gue  le  motif  de  religion,  que,'  commo 
j'apprends,  le  Colonel  Lockart  ait  ordre  d'etre  fort  assidu  k  Charenton, 
et  qu'en  effet  il  soit  de  la  m^me  secte  que  nos  pr^tendus  r^form^,  je 
ne  laisse  pas  d'attribuer  sa  legation  k  la  vanity  qu'a  M.  le  Protecteur 
de  tenir  un  Ministre  en  France,  et  en  pr^ence  de  la  famille  royale 
d' Angleterre,  afin  de  lui  causer  quelque  d^gofit  qui  I'^loigne  de  la  cour, 
et  d'dter  k  ceux  de  son  parti  toute  esp^rance  d'en  pouvoir  jamais  §tre 
assist^s.  Que  si  le  tftre  d'ainbassadeur  pent  contribuer  £  I'un  et  k 
Tautre,  il  ne  faut  pas  douter  que  le  dit  colonel  n'en  soit  rev^tu  pour 
peu  qu'il  trouve  d'agr^ment,  ni  aussi,  que  pour  Fintrodtfire  et  le  rendre 
\  Tavenir  considerable,  Tori  ne  fasse  passer  par  lui  toutes  les  ouvertures 
et  propositions  qui  seront  jug^es  devoir  6tre  agr^ables;  c'est  ce  qu'un 
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de  ises  ftnolis  m'a  d^Iar^  et  dont  j^ai  ^  confirm^  par  ce  qui  se  pasM 
dans  Taudience  que  je  demandai,  il  y  a  trois  jours,  au  Protecteur,  pour 
lui  faire  des  plaintes  de  ce  que  les  armateurs  Auglais  continuaient  leurs 
d^prMations  sur  les  sujets  de  Sa  Majesty,  et  aussi  pour  parler  du  Duo 
d' Yorek.  Apr^  avoir  traits  le  premier  point,  et  re^u  les  r^ponses  qui 
se'n  pouvait  attendre,  je  passai  au  dernier  et  demandai  la  r^solntiou 
qui  m'ait  ^t^  promise  dans  une  premiere  audience.  Le  Secretaire 
d'Etat,  pour  pr^venir  ce,  semble  la  r^ponse  que  le  Protecteur  m'allait 
rendre,  Tavertit  tout  bas  que  c'^tait  un  des.  chefs  de  Tinstruction  du 
dit  Colonel  Lockart;  il  ne  laissa  pas  n^anmoins,  se  yoyant  press^,  de 
me  dire  que  Sa  Majesty  en  pourrait  user  comme  bon  lui  semblerait. 
Je  pris  ce  discours  pour  un  expr^s  acquiescement  au  s^jour  du  Duo 
d'Yorck  en  France,  et  t^moignai  que  le  Roi  recevrait  en  fort  bonne 
part  cette  complaisance. 

Les  civilit^s  personnelles  succ^d^rent  anx  nouvelles ;  et  entr'autres 
caresses,  le  Protecteur  me  convia  d'aller  d^sormais  k  Hampton  Court 
pour  avoir  ma  part  de  ses  divertissements ;  je  n'en  suis  pas  tellement 
touch6  que  pour  Fentretenir  dans  oette  belle  humeur  je  voulusse  con-* 
seiller  de  traiter  dc  m§me  son  Ministrequi  est  en  Fruice,  si  son  s^jour 
n'j  est  pas  souhait^. 

Vni.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  25  Mai,  1656. 
j£  n'ai  plus  rien  h,  dire  du  Colonel  Lockart,  si  ce  n'est  que  le  E.oi 
ne  sera  point  responsable  des  mauvaises  rencontres  qui  lui  pourraient 
arriver,  apr^s  les  declarations  que  j'ai  faites  sur  son  voyage,  tant  aux 
Ministres  d'Etat  qu'5.  lui-m^me.  Sa  g^n^rosite  ou  la  confiance  qu'il 
prend  en  ses  domestiques,  et  la  joie  de  se  voir  dans  un  emploi  que  le 
reUve  plus  que  n'a  fait  Falliance  de  Protecteur,  ont  pr^val^s  sur  la 
crainte  que  lui  devrait  donner  le  d^sespoir  de  tant  d' Anglais,  Ecossais, 
et  Irlandais  ruin^s  par  le  regime  d'Angleterre.  Je  les  ai  repr^sent^s 
en  etat  de  tout  entreprendre,  quoique  le  succ^s  des  meurtres  faits  en 
Espagne  et  en  HoUande  diit  ^touffer  la  pens^e  d'une  semblable  action, 
quand  m§me  elle  ne  serait  pas  capable  d' exciter  une  reconciliation  entre 
le  E,oi  d'  Espagne  et  le  Protecteur. 

IX.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

Londres,  29  Mai,  1656. 
Je  vois  par  la  lettre  qu'il  vons  a  plu  de  m'^crire  le  20'  du  present, 
que  le  Colonel  Lockart  a  ^rit  et  parl6  uniform^ment  de  sa  r^eption, 
mais  bien  dijBfi§remment  de  son  s^jour,  puis  qu'il  Mt  passer  en  France 
quelques  personnes  dont  il  ne  s'^tait  pas  voulu  charger  devant  que 
d'etre  assure  d'une  longue  residence^  et  en  remet  d'autres  k  la  fin  de 
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Im  <MuiipagDe  o^  il  pretend  snivre  la  ooar  ri  les  antres  ministres  stran- 
gers demeurent  k  Paris.  Cette  distinction  persnadera  le  Protecteor 
que  noos  avons  pins  de  deference  pour  ses  d^rs  qn'il  n'en  a  t^moign6 
pour  oeuz  de  Sa  Majesty  par  Fenvoi  de  son  ministre.  On  pent  sonf- 
fnr  qn'il  se  flatte  d'une  telle  cr^nce  pouryu  qu'elle  prodnise  quelqne 
avantage. 
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(Page  262.) 

MR.  SECRETARY  THURLOE  TO  GENERAL  MONK. 

Sir  :  The  alarm  of  Charles  Stuart's  landing  his  forces  doth  some- 
what cool,  the  Spaniard  not  as  yet  making  good  his  supplies }  however, 
it  will  be  good  to  have  an  eye  unto  his  party,  and  as  I  receive  any 
intelligence  concerning  him,  I  shall  be  sure  to  let  you  know  it.  Yes- 
terday we  fell  into  a  great  debate  in  Parliament :  one  of  the  aldermen 
who  serves  for  the  city  of  London  brought  in  a  paper  called  a  remon- 
strance, desiring  my  Lord  Protector  to  assume  kingly  power,  and  to 
call  future  Parliaments  consisting  of  two  houses,  as  also  that  their 
members,  who  are  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament,  may  not  be  excluded 
to  sit  and  serve  there  but  by  judgment  of  the  house  whereof  they  are 
members.  It  is  also  desired  that  no  person  should  be  desired  to  sit 
and  serve  in  Parliament  that  has  been  of  the  malignant  party,  or  is 
not  fearing  God  and  of  a  good  conversation.  The  same  qualifications 
are  put  upon  the  other  house  also ;  and  those  my  Lord  Protector  by 
that  paper  is  to  name  for  the  first  time,  and  then  none  to  be  admitted 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  house  itself;  and  some  think  that  this  will 
be  very  good  to  preserve  the  good  interest  against  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Commons'  House  which  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  yet  upon 
these  also  there  is  a  bar,  for  a  com***  of  a  precedent  Parliament  is  to 
join  with  the  Privy  Council  to  examine  whether  the  members  of  the 
succeeding  Parliament  be  chosen  according  to  the  qualifications,  yea 
or  not,  and  to  exclude  those  who  are  not  until  the  House  shall  judge 
their  cases.  His  Highness  is  also  desired  to  nominate  his  successor 
in  his  life,  to  prevent  the  uncertainty  of  an  election  after  his  death ; 
provision  is  likewise  made  for  raising  a  constant  revenue,  for  muster- 
ing the  army :  the  delinquent  party  are  declared  incapable  forever  of 
I  any  trust  in  these  nations,  and  an  oath  of  abjuring  Charles  Stuart's 
title  is  to  be  put  upon  them  under  a  forfeiture  of  part  of  their  estates. 
Provision  is  likewise  made  for  liberty  of  religion.  I  have  written 
most  fully  to  you  in  these  particulars  because  you  might  satisfy  any 
other  who  may  have  scruples  about  this  business.     I  do  assure  you  it 
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soiseth  from  the  Pfttfiameat  only ;  hiB  Highness  knows  nothing  of  the 
preambles  until  thej  were  brought  into  the  House,  and  no  man  knows 
^VF-hether,  if  thej  be  passed,  but  that  his  Highness  will  reject  them. 
Xt^s  certain  he  will  if  the  security  of  the  good  people  and  cause  be  not 
provided  for  therein  to  the  full.  It  is  good  that  you  inform  yourself 
Qonoeming  the  posture  of  the  army  with  you,  because  some  unquiet 
spirits  or  other  will  take  this  or  any  other  occasion  to  put  the  army 
into  discontent  by  false  reports.  Provision  is  likewise  made  for  con- 
forming the  sales  of  the  king'S|  que^i's,  and  princes'  and  other  lands 
sold  by  the  Parliament. 

Your  affeotionate  and  faithful 

Jo.  ThUBIiOW. 
Whitehall,  February  24, 1656. 


APPENDIX    XXIV. 

(Page  331.) 

TREATY  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  LOUIS  XIV.  AND  THE  PROTECTOR 
FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1657. 

[Signed  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  March,  1657.     Ratified  hy  Louis  XIY.  on  the 
30th  of  April,  and  by  Cromwell  on  the  4th  of  May  following.] 

Cuil  certis  argumentis  constat  Hispanos  sua  perpetuo  fovendis  in 
orbe  Ghristiano  disoordis,  oonsilia  ducere ;  et  quo  libet  quidem  tern- 
porei  sed  pnesertiin  elapso  proximo  anno  justas,  honestas  imo  etiam 
sibi  utiliflsimas  Pacis  conditiones  repudiaverinty  quas  Ludovicus  XIY., 
Gtalliarum  et  Navarrae  Bex  Chiistianisaimus,  pro  singulari  in  publioam 
tranquillitatem  amore,  per  Dominum  de  laonne  k  secretioribus  con- 
siliis  ipsi  Catholico  Eegi  et  in  ejus  usque  Aulam  proponi  offerique 
curaverat;  cumque  post  indignam  banc  repulsam  non  sit  sperandum 
posse  unquiun  amid*  negotiorum  tractatione  iniri  Paceniy  donee  for- 
tiori armorum  facinore  adacti  Hispani  sententiam  mutent,  sumantque 
moderatiora  oonsilia  et  quieti  publico  aceommodatiora ;  Sacra  Gbristi- 
anissima  Begia  Majestas  ne  quid  omittat,  quoad  fieri  potest,  ut  pro- 
poaitum  aded  sanotum  finem  optatum  babeat,  et  ut  rescivit  per  Domi- 
num Gttilielmuni  Lockart  Equitem  auratum  unum  h  consiliariis  pro 
Scotia  Serenissimi  et  Potentissimi  Domini  Beipublicaa  Angliae,  Scotisd^ 
et  HibemiflB  Protectoris,  ejusdem  que  Domini  Legatum  Oommissarium 
ProGuratorem  et  Deputatum,  suam  Celsitudinem  ea  etiam  esse  mente 
atque  animo  communem  ambobus  bostem  adigendi,  ut  per  eum 
Gbristianns  orbis  desideratissimsb  quiete  gaudere  tandem  possit^  prae- 
diotumque  Dominum  Proteotorem  eo  fine  plenam  et  omnimodam  dioto 
Domino  Guilielmo  Lodkait  dedisse  poteatatem  et  auctoritat^m  delibe- 
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randi,  oonralendi,  et  atataendi  cam  iis  quos  OhradaiuBsiiiia  Mmjesiafl 
delegisset;  turn  de  ratione  et  modo  quo  proximo  ezpeditione  belike 
Exercitus  Gallise  Angliaeque  tarn  auspicate  daoerentiir,  ut  unione 
yirium  et  consiliorum  muta&  coDsenaione  in  Hbpanoram  animis  jac- 
tune  majoris  meta  ingenerare  possint  stadium  pacis  ad  quod  hike  usqod 
nulla  ali&  ratione  potnemnt  induci,  ttim  de  strictiore  inter  utrumque 
statum  amicitia,  commodo  Bominorum  Populorum  et  subditorum 
utrinque,  et  csdteris  qu8B  ad  publicas  paois  stabilimentum  oondueant: 
Saora  Ghristianissima  Majestaa  ipsa  pro  se  in  buiic  finem  delegerit, 
commiseritque  D'"**  Comitem  de  Brienne  Buorum  ozdinum  commenda- 
torem,  ab  omaibus  oonsiliis,  primumque  k  secretis  et  k  mandatis  actua- 
rium  et  !>■•■•  de  Lionne,  Marcbionem  de  Fresne,  D**^-  de  Bemj, 
Preefectum  Magistrumque  ceremoniarum  eorumdem  ordinum,  et  a 
secretioribus  consiiiis,  cum  plen&  et  omnimod^  etiam  poteatate  et  auo- 
toritate  e&dem,  supcrius  dicta  statuendi  et  condudendi;  qui  dicti  D^ 
Plenipotentiarii  postqukm  multoties  unk  convenissent,  sequentes  de- 
mum  Articuloa  vi  dictarum  potestatum  statuerunt^  quarum  apograpbum 
ad  finem  praDsentium  inacribitur. 

1°  Primum  bd>c  asstate  Anni  1657,  mensi  Aprili,  si  fieri  posait, 
Munitionea  Grayelingae,  Mardickum  et  Dunkerquad  communi  aere  et 
yiribus  terrd,  marique  aucceaaiy^  obsidebuntur  eo  qui  aequitur  modo. 

2®  Anglia  praestabit  de  auo  pro  un§quaque  ex  illis  pra&dictia  obsi- 
dionibuB  duccesaivia  Grayelingae,  Merdicki  et  Dunkerquae  classem  mag- 
norum  navigiorum,  numero  et  form§l  parem  occludere  Portus  prae- 
dictarum  munitionum,  quamdiii  obsidiones  duraverint;  et  pradterek 
acapbarum  minorumque  navigiorum  numerum  qui  neceasarius  vide- 
bitur,  ut  turn  praedictis  navibua  majorea  minoreave  suppetias  ferant, 
turn  impediant,  quaa  aut  hoatia,  aut  quivis,  alius,  quibua  istae  obai- 
diones  sibi  interesse  viderentur,  in  obseasa  oppida  tentarent  inducere ; 
et  Gallia  viginti  homioum  praesentium  millia,  turn  peditatus,  turn 
equitatua. 

8°  Praeterea  Anglia  pra^stabit  pro  dictis  obsidionibus  sex  millia 
peditum  praesentium  in  sex  Legiones,  seu  Eegimenta,  quorum  unum- 
quodque  cohortes  ducet  deoem ;  quadlibet  cohors  ultr^  Genturioneniy 
seu  capitaneum ;  subcenturionem  et  signiferum,  militcs  centum,  medi& 
parte  sdopetarios,  altcrS,  sariszopboros,  habebit,  omnes  Anglos  absque 
Scotis  aut  Hibemis ;  quorum  tria  millia,  dictorum  sex  millium  mili- 
turn,  conscribentur  mandato  seu  commissionibus  suae  Cbristianissiniad 
Majestatis,  et  deferentur  in  Galliam  sumptibns  dictae  Majestatis,  scili- 
cet triginta  septem  libria  Turonitis  et  decern  asaibua,  monetil  Gallic^, 
pro  delcctu  et  advectione  cuj usque  militia,  absque  sclopetis,  sarissis  et 
balteis  (gallic^  Bandoliers)  quos  dicta  Majestas  subministrari  iia  oura- 
bit;  et-alia  tria  millia  conscribentur,  armabuntur  et  tranaferentur  in 
Galliam  sumptibus  Angliae;  Begia  interek  Majestas  poUicetor  at  pri- 
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mma  appolerint  ad  Calethi  littorai  ant  Flandrue,  dare  operam  ut  ip»s 
stipendia  solvantar  et  sappeditentor  alimenta,  donee  pvaddictae  obsi- 
diones  daraverint,  in  quibus  ipsi  post  juramentum  more  solito  pradsti- 
tum  miliiabunt  stipendio  et  castrensi  famulatu  suae  Majestatis,  imperio 
Ducum  Exercituum  obsequentes,  et  solventur,  e^  ratione  qu§.  peculiar! 
scripto  dicti  D"**  Plenipotentiarii  inter  se  conyenerunt ;  curabit  que 
interek  sua  Majestas  ut  ^  navigio  ezcedentibus  anticipato  solvatur 
dimidium  stipendium,  mox  diducendum  ab  integro. 

4P  Aoceptir^  h  Ducibus  et  officialibus  belli  quos  dictus  Dominus 
Protector  ad  hoc  commiserit^  pecunid.,  quam  sua  Majestas  solvi  cura- 
bit pro  delectu  et  advectione  trium  millium  militum  supra  dict^  pro- 
portione  triginta  septem  librarum  semis  pro  milite,  sua  Celsitudo  in 
se  reoipiet,  curabit  que  transferri  et  transvehi  in  Galliam  aut  Fland- 
rium  tarn  prsedicta  tria  militum  millia,  quam  alia  tria  millia  quae  con- 
scribere,  armare  et  transfretare  etiam  debet  suis  sumptibus,  id  que 
tempore^  et  si  fieri  possit,  etiam  die  de  qu§.  specialius  tractabitur ;  sicut 
etiam  praediotus  Dominus  Protector  curabit  advehi  suam  navium  clas- 
sem^  aliasque  minores  scapbas  et  navigia  in  conspectum  dictarum 
munitionum  occludendis  earum  portubus  die  indictsL,  penes  consilia 
quad  vicissim  sumentur  de  illarum  obsidionis  tempore. 

5"^  Casu  quo,  praeter  commeatus  quos  Regia  Christianissima  Majestas 
de  suo  paraverit,  promovendo  firmandx)que  felici  barum  obsidiouum 
BUGcessu,  opus  habeat  in  eumdem  finem  re  aliqull  quam  ex  Angli§» 
ducere  posse  judicaverit  facilius  com^lodi^ls  aut  minore  pretio,  ut  parte 
pabulorum  pro  Equitatu,  aven^,  tritico,  armis,  globia  tormentajriis, 
pulvere,  (funiculis  ignariis,)  missilibus  glandibus,  (gallic^  grenades,) 
aliisque  id  genus  necessariis  aut  utilibus  ad  prosperum  dictarum  obsi- 
dionum  eventum  praedictus  Dominus  Protector  sese  astringit,  et  pol- 
licetnr  daturum  operam,  ut  ea  Exercitui  Galliaa  quantitate  necessariS. 
justo  solitoque  pretio  suppeditantur. 

6'  Casu  quo  pra^ictao  obsidiones  faglici  successu  gaudeant  (qui 
merito  sperandus  videtur)  Dunkerqua  et  Mardickum  Angliae  cedet  et 
Gravelinga  Gallias;  spondet  in  praesentia  Majestas  sua,  casu  quo 
Dunkerqua  in  deditionem  pacisci  cogatur,  arma  Angliae  in  cam  se  in- 
ducturum,  non  sua;  et  in  manus  suae  Celsitudinis  aut  eorum  quibua 
ejus  recipiendad  munas  dederit,  oppidum  traditurum. 

7"  Cum  difficillimum  yideatur  (salya  armorum  communium  famd<) 
ab  obsidione  Dunkerquae  incipere,  quamyis  optandum  id  maxim^  esset, 
quod  Grayelinga  sit  a  reliquis  abscinderetur,  ut  boc  modo  unit§.  obsi- 
dione ambo  oppida  capta  esse  yiderentur;  si  tamen  prudenti^  et  bellicis 
rationibus  constat,  prime  impetu  tam  procul  in  hostilem  regionem  prc- 
gredi  tutum  non  esse,  relicti  pon^  munitione  tanti  roboris  ut  est 
Grayelinffa,  pra&ter  yaria  alia  loca  quae  hostes  illis  in  partibus  occu- 
panty  quibus  facile  esset  interrumpere  commercium  Galliam  inter  et 
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SMeipienclam  obadionem  totis  virilmB  oonservandiim;  Begm  M&jeftafl 
OhriBtiaiiissima  quo  omnibus  modis  dicto  D"*  Protectori  exkifoeat  mn- 
oeTam  fidem,  in  pnesentia  pollioctar,  casn  qno  praodictis  rationibns  aut 
aliis  adigatur  Oravelingara  primam  obsidere,  et  anso  poviatnr^  dictam 
oppidum  Gravelingam  munitiones  et  fortalitia  ab  hostibns  nnac  cirenm 
poaflessa  dicti  Domini  Protectoris  tradere  in  manns,  donee  capta  Dnn- 
jcerqna  locus  sit  perficiendi  qnod  oontinetor  in  artienk)  immediate 
piSBoedentiy  quod  nemp^  Dnnkerqua  et  Mardidnim  AngK»  cedent^ 
Oravelinga  Galliaa;  base  que  Dunkerquro  cum  Gravelinga  oomamtalio 
bonft  fide  fiet,  captis  ambobus  oppidis  sumptis,  tunc  scilicet  seonritati- 
bns  vicissim  necessariis,  uti  fieri  itesolet.  Interek,  ut  supra  dictum 
oppidum  Grayelingam  si  primum  obsideatur  et  capiatur,  Eegia  Majestas 
inducet  non  sua  quidem  arma,  sed  Angliie,  ind^  non  dicefisura  prius- 
qukm  capta  Dunkerquft  praodicta  commutatis  absolvi  possit. 

8*  PraMlictus,  Dominus  Rrotector,  oomponendo  prsesidio  oppidi  quod 
ei  suprk  dicto  tradetur  in  manus,  uti  potent^  si  itk  ^  re  Tideatur,  iis 
officiafibus  militibus  que  quos  eo  fine  ex  illo  trium  millium  Anglofum 
numero,  suis  sumptibus  conscriptorum  et  armatorum  extrabet. 

9*  Sacra  Regia  Majestas  utetur  ex  arbitrio  sex  hisce  militum  mili- 
bus  quamdiu  libuerit,  exceptis  solummodo  iis  quos  propugnandae  urbi 
capt89  (ut  superiori  articulo  dictum  est)  sua  Celsitudo  deligeritj 
dictaque  Majestas  tantum  obligabitur  quando  cumque  illarum  copiarum 
operam  ultra  adhibere  non  placuerit^  curare  iis  dan  dimidium  stipen- 
dium,  dimissionis  ergo  quo  naulum  solvant^  redttus  que  in  patariam 
Bumptus. 

10*  Regia  Majestas^  confectis  supradicds  expcditionibus,  dietum 
Anglorum  numerum  cui  libet  .6  suis  Exercitibus  potent  ad^ungere, 
eorumque  uti  ministerio^  quocumque  immiserit,  ciim  tamen  ipsi  gratum 
sit  dictas  copias  nunquam  dmdere^  sed  eas  potiiks  semper  unitas 
beni^^  retinere. 

11*  Cum  sua  Majestas,  mota  licet  tarn  sancto  proposito,  ut  est 
Obristiani  orbis  tranquillitas,  oblatd.  quavis  sibi  utiliBsima  conditione 
assentire  nunqukm  voluisset,  ut  id  agerent  Exercitus  sui  ut  in  Mandriae 
oppido  anna  Anglisd  ponerentur,  absque  plenS,  integrft  et  sancta  fidentilt 
Keligidnem'Catholicam  sartam  tectain  ab  omoi  incommode,  detrimento, 
aut  molestift  integram  conservatam  in;  dictus  D"*  Protector  poUicetur 
et  fidem  suam  solemniter  obstringit,  dabit  que  prasterek  suae  Hajestati 
dipploma  eft  de  re  singulare;  quod  Dunfcerqua,  Mardicko  aut  Qrave- 
Hngd.  in  potestatem  suam  traditis,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  omnia  ibi  quod 
ad  Religionem  Catbolicam  pertinet  relinquet  in  eodem  statu  quo  ea 
repererit.  Et  ind^  Ecclesiastici  tarn  regulares  quam  alii,  nihil  adver- 
sus  regimen  cui  submissi  fuerint  molientur,  suis  reditibus  securi  fruen- 
inr,  et  ecclesiarum  possessione  quarum  nulla  prorstis  trahi  potent  in 
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\  nflum  Beligionki  Protestantis;  neo  ulla  tandem  Religioni  GathoUcn 

I  quovis  imetexta  mutatio  proberit  adferri. 

f  12''  Dictus  Dominos  Protector  poUicetur  in  praesentia  nihil  quid- 

quam  aliud  in  posterum  in  Flandri§.  intendere  quam  quoad  possessio- 
nem spectat  munitionum  Dunkerqusa  et  Mardicki,  et  donee  possint  in 
manus  suse  Celsitudinis  tradi  solius,  solius  Gravelingse ;  hoc  tantum 

,  sibi  excipienSy  ut  ditiones  hostiles  circumpraedicta  oppida  adjacentes 

ad  contribuendum  possit  adigere ;  nee  ea  tamen  contributionum  ratio 

I  obstat  quo  minus  Sacra  Begia  Cbristianissima  Majestas  invadat  et  oo- 

cupety  si  ita  pro  rerum  suarum  bono  videbitur,  oppida  etiam  Bergam, 

I  et  Furnum  aut  alia  qusevis  loca  quae  hostes  ad  maris  oram  possident, 

aut  in  vicinidi.  Quad  loca  casu  quo  cedant  Gallias,  libera  immediate 
erunt  k  supradictarum  contributionum  onere. 

13^  PraBterek  conventum  est,  quod  praBsens  tractatus  atque  omnia 
et  singula  quae  in  eo  continentur,  per  patentes  utriusque  partis  litteras, 
sigiUo  majori  munitas,  debiti.'et  authentic^,  formi.  intra  Mensem 
proxime  insequentem  (aut  citiils  si  fieri  potest)  confirmabuntur  et  rati- 
ficabuntur;  mutoaque  instromenta,  inter  prsedictum  tempus^  hinc  ind^ 
tradentar. 

ARTICULUS  SECRETUS. 

Quo'facilior  ad  stabiliendam  in  orbe  Christiano  secnram  dintur- 
namque  Pacem  aditus  pateat,  utque  praecaveatur  no  invidae  utrinque 
snboriantur  aBmulationes  et  fort6  etiam  discordiae,  quas  hostes  procul 
dubio  Angliam  inter .  et  Galliam  disseminare  conabuntur,  oblato 
alterutri  disjunctim  peculiari  Foedere,  in  id  unum  8edul6  intenti,  ut, 
ill§.  qua9  inter  ambaa  intercedit  unio^ie  diducta,  earum  damnum  lucre 
apponant,  ut  illis  jam  an  tea  successit  iisdem  circa  Galliam  et  Hol^ 
landiam  artibus;  condusum  est  inter  praedlotos  plenipotentiaries 
secrete  bocce  Articulo  qui  eamdem  yim  et  yigorem  sortietur^  uti 
Tractatus  propositi  bellieae  expeditionis  hodi^  initi,  huj usque  artiouli 
mutua  etiam  ratificatio  commutabitur :  qu5d  neque  Anglia  neque 
Gallia  Paoem^  indutias,  aut  quodvis  aliud  pactum  cum  coron§.  His^ 
panie&  icere  poterunt,  spatio  anni  completi  ab  h^  scilicet  die  vicesimft 
terti§.  Martii,  anno  repa^ratae  salutis  millesimo  sexcentesimo  quinqaa<' 
gesimo  septimo^  nisi  communi  censensu  id  fiat;  qu6d  etiam,  toto  dicti 
anni  completi  tempore,  nulla  pacis  aut  indnciarum  propositio  cum 
Hispanis  audietur,  de  quir  Ulico  yicissim,  se  partioipes  bonsl  fide  non 
reddant,  et  si,  currente  dicto  anno,  Gallia,  instantibus  sum  mo  Ponti- 
fice,  et  Eepubliost  Veneta  stabiliendo  pro  public^  pace  colloquio,  in 
finibus  Pyrenaeorum,  Flandriae  aut  alibi  consentiat,  e^  id  tantum  erit 
conditione,  qu5d  Rex  Catholicus  det  sues  salvos  conductus  bon^  et 
honorific§l  formS.  pro  Angliae  Plenipotentiariis,  ut  possint  eidem  con- 
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greflsoi  adesse,  ibiqae  dignoBci,  et  ezdpi  ab  aliis  oonventvw  ]>Bputat» 
eo  quo  deoet  honore  et  dignitate. 

Actam  Parisiis  die  XXIIP*  Martii  anno  reparatsD  aalirtis  milleskno 
Mzoentesimo  qoiDquagessimo  Septimo. 


APPENDIX   XXV. 

(Page  832.) 
I.— M.  DE  BOBDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1656,  4  Ao6t. 

Il  est  aussi  certain  que  lea  lev^  d' Anglais  content  beauoonp  pins 

qu'aucunes  antres  parceqne  le  peuple  ^tant  assez  aocommod^y  il  ne 

a'engage  pas  si  fSftcilement  dans  la  gnerre;  d'aillenrs  notre  service 

passe  pour  ^tre  un  pen  rude,  et  le  present  regime  psie  bien  phis  re* 

gnli^rement  et  donne  bien  moins  de  fatigues  k  ses  troupes 

1*.  Quatre  mille  homes  seront  lev^  pour  le  service  de  Fra&ce  eTde* 
barques  en  le  lieu  stir  et  commode  dont  il  sera  c<Hivenu,  au  premier  de 
Septembre  procbain,  si  la  conduite  d'officiers  nomm^  et  ayant[  com- 
mission de  Son  Altesse,  est  jug^e  raisonnable. 

2.  Les  dits  quatre  mille  bomraes  se  joindront  k  rarm^  du  roi  pour 
Fex^ution  de  tel  dessein  qui  sera  accord^  de  part  et  d^autre,  et  ob6i- 
tomt  auz  ordres  du  g^n^ral  de  la  dite  aorm^  suivant  la  discipHne  de 
la  guerre. 

3.  Lea  dits  bomnes  ne  seront  point  s4par^  ou  disperse  et  ne  fe* 
ront  qu'un  corps  ou  brigade.  Si  ce  n'est  du  consentement  du  com- 
mandant en  chef  de  la  dite  brigade^  qui  sera  commis  par  Son  Altesse. 

4^.  Le  Boi  des  Fraa^ais  paiera  ici  en  Angleterre  trois  livres  st  et 
dcnze  sohellings  (1)  par  t^  k  efaaque  soldat  pour  la  levee  et  trans- 
porty  et  treise  scbellings  quatre  pence  par  t^,  pour  rachat  d'armes, 
tambours  et  drapeauz,  et  auz  offiders  un  entretien  ou  paye  raisonna- 
ble; et  sera  le  d'argent  mis  ^-matns  de  Foffiderque  S.  A.  nommera 
pour  oommencer  la  lev^  ct  faire  los  provisions  neoessaires  pour  le 
transport. 

6^  S'il  arriva  que  son  Altesse  ait  bosoin  pour  son  propre  service 
des  dits  quatre  mille  hommes,  ou  de  partie  d^y  ceuz,  elle  en  pourra 
disposer  en  payant  le  priz  de  la  lev^  k  proportion  du  nombre  qu'elle 
prendra  sur  le  produit  sus  dit  de  trois  livres  doune  sohellings  par  tete. 

6°.  Les  dits  hommes,  tout  le  temps  qu'ils  serviront  en  France, 
seront  payes  et  entretenus  sur  le  plus  haut  pied  d'aucune  des  autres 
troupes  qui  sent  au  service  de  France,  et  anront  m^mes  privileges  et 
ftvantages  que  ceux  de  quelqu'autre  nation  que  ce  puisse  ^tre. 
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7^.  H  sera  f^it  ane  paie  d'un  mois  an  d^aTqti^,  tant  anx  officiers 
qu'anx  soldats. 

8^  Le  Boi  du  Fmn^^aiB  yenant  a  oong4dier  les  dite  quatre  miUe 
hommesy  ou  pattie  d'j  oenz,  il  lefiir  sera  donn^  par  avance  lore  da  dit 
ooBg^  un  mois  de  paie  poor  lear  transport. 

MOBIilOATION. 

An  lien  de  ttois  liv.  st.  donze  sch.  par  t^te  mentionn^  «n  Tart.  4 
ponr  la  lev^e  et  transport  de  chaqne  soldat.  on  se  contentera  de  trois 
liv.  St.  par  t^te. 

Et  il  sera'anz  choiz  des  Frangais  d'acheter  enz-m^mes  ici  des 
armes  si  bon  lour  semble. 

L*entretien  on  paie  raisonnable  des  officiers  dont  il  est  parl6  dans 
le  m^me  article  sera  nn  mois  de  paie  par  avance,  sur  le  pied  qu'on 
les  paie  en  Angleterre,  et  d'un  jour  ponr  le  Commandant-en-Chef. 

Au  lien  d'un  mois  de  paie  demands  par  Tarticle  7,  on  se  contentera 
d'ljn  demi  h  lenr  d^barquement. 

IL— M.  DE  BORDBAtrX  TO  M.  DE  BRTENNE. 

1666,'  21  Septembre. 
Afbes  avoir  attendu  seize  jours  Taudience  que  j'avais  demand^e  h 
M.  le  Protectenr,  il  me  I'a  ddnn^  ce  soir.  Ma  reception  k  Whitehall 
ne  doit  point  changer  Fopinion  oil  j'^tais  que  cette  remise  extraordi- 
naire proc^dait  de  quelque  m<5contentement.  L'on  m'a,  centre  Tordi- 
naire^  tenn  dans  nne  salle  longtemps  d'avant  que  de  m'admettre  h 
I'audience ;  aucun  Ministre  dn  Conseil  ne  m'a  regn  ni  m'accompagn^ 
a  la  sortie^  qnoiqu^il  en  ait  6t6  us^  autrement  depuis  mon  s6jour  en 
Angleterre ;  cette  diffi^rence  ne  m'a  pas  tant  surpris  que  de  voir  M.  le 
Protecteur  prendre  le  Maitre  des  C^r^monies  pour  interpr^te,  qu'on 
sonpgonne  §tre  des  pensionnaires  d'Espagne^  et  en  cette  quality  ^oign6 
de  toute  confiance^  je  n'ai  pas  laiss^  de  faire  les  civilit^s  qui  m'ont  ^t^ 
ordonn^,  le  remerciant  de  sa  bonne  volont^,  et  I'assnrant  qu'encore 
que  Sa  Majesty  ne  s'en  pr<^vaille  pas  pour  la  pr^sente  campagne,  elle 
ne  se  crojait  pas  moins  obligee  de  lui  donner  en  toutes  rencoutres  des 
marques  de  sa  reconnaissance  et  de  son  affection.  Je  lui  ai  ensuite 
demands  la  continuation  de  cette  bonne  disposition  qu'il  a  fait  paraitre 
depuis  notre  disgrace,  de  la  continuer,  et  Tai  pri^  de  souffrir  la  lev^ 
d'infanterie  dont  Sa  Majesty  aura  besoin  pour  la  campagne  prochaine, 
lui  r^'petant  que  la  puissance  de  nos  seules  troupes  ^tait  capable  de 
faire  perdre  k  TEFpagne  la  pens^e  d'appujer  les  entreprises  que  le 
Roi  d'Ecosse  pourrait  former  sur  T Angleterre;  la  jonction  des  forces 
de  Tempereur  avec  celles  d'Espagne  au  prejudice  da  traits  de  Mun- 
ster  et  de  la  reunion  de  I'un  et  de  Tautre  par  le  mariage  de  TlDfanta; 
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oes  oonsid^ratioDS  m'ont  donn^  an  pr6texl6  de  convier  k  protidm  dee 

mesures  pour  la  campagne  prochaine  et  de  songer  aux  entrepriBes  qui 
86  pourraient  former  h  Tavaiitage  de  la  France  et  de  TAngleterre,  lai 
t^moignant  que  j'ayais  ordre  d'en  conf^rer  avec  Ini^  et  que  la  disposi- 
tion qu'il  tronverait  en  Sa  Majesty  confirmerait  la  y^ri£§  de  ee  qui  a 
^t^  dit  an  sienr  Lockart  snr  le  voyage  de  M.  Ljonne.  Mon  dit  sieor 
le  Protecteur  a  r^pondu  a  tons  oes  points  snr  lesqaels  je  me  suis  assez 
^tenda  k  diff^rentes  reprises  avcc  des  expressions  g^n^rales,  pleines  de 
satisfaetion  de  ce  que  notre  arm^  se  troavait  en  ^tat  de  r^sister  aux 
ennemis  sans  le  seconrs  qne  noas  lui  avions  demands.  H  a  aussi  pro- 
fess^ d'etre  toujours  dans  les  m^mes  sentiments,  et  pr^t  k  &yoriser  nos 
desseinsy  remettant  k  an  antre  temps  la  conference  qae  je  lai  avais 
propos^e  sans  la  presser,  et  a  para  inf(»rm6  de  la  manyaiae  foi  de 
rempereur^mais  il  a  pass^  fort  l^g^ment  sur  la  n^gociation  de  M. 
Ljonne,  affectant  n^nmoins  de  croire  ce  qai  a  ^t6  dit  k  son  resident. 
Nous  ayons  apr^s  parl6  des  desseins  da  Eoi  d'Angleterre,  de  I'ordre 
qu'a  reyu  le  Dae  d'Yorck  de  passer  en  Flandres,  et  des  diligences  qae 
faisait  le  Marqais  d'Ormond  ponr  assembler  un  corps  consid4nft>le 
d' Anglais,  Eoossais^  et  Irois.  J'ai  pris  snr  ce  sajet  occasion  de  parler 
da  service  qae  qaelques  sajets  des  Provinces-Unies  rendaint  ayec  lears 
yaisseaax  k  FEspagne,  sans  Tavoir  pa  engager  d'approfondir  cette 
mati^re,  ni  les  affaires  de  Pologne,  qaoiqae  j'en  aie  fait  oavertare  en 
lui  disant  pour  nouyelles  que  les  demieres  lettres  de  M.  d'Ayaujoar 
donnaient  esp^rance  d'un  accommodement,  et  ne  yojant  pas  jour  de 
m'dclaircir  sur  aucun  autre  point,  j'ai  fini  mon  audience  par  le  d6put4 
de  Bordeaux,  en  donnant  parole  qu'encore  que  sa  conduite  m^ritlit  an 
chatiment  exemplaire,  n^anmoins  le  roi  lui  pardonnait  en  sa  considera- 
tion; deyant  que  de  me  remercier,  il  a  demands  au  Secretaire  d'Etat 
si  ce  n'etait  point  le  Protestant  J'ai  relev^  cette  parole  pour  lui  dire 
que  sa  religion  etait  encore  une  des  raisons  qui  devait  apporter  de  la 
difficult^  k  cette  gr§£e,  non  que  Sa  Majesty  consider^t  moins  ses  sujets 
qui  la  professent  que  les  autres,  ou  fut  moins  assure  de  leur  obeissance, 
mds  par  ce  qu'il  ne  pouvait  souffrir  que  les  etats  etrangers  affectassent 
de  les  proteger.  Ce  discours  n'a  pas  emp^che  que  M.  le  Protecteur, 
apr^s  quelques  civilit^s  sur  la  complaisance  dont  le  roi  usait,  n'ait  loue 
nos  religionnaires  de  la  fidelity  qil'ils  ont  temoignee  en  ces  derniers 

temps II  manda  Samedi  les  officiers  de  Farmee, 

et  lour  dit  que  le  Koi  d'Ecosse  faisait  de  grands  pr^paratifs  contre 
FAngleterre,  que  celui  d'Espagfie  lui  donnait  un  corps  de  dix  mille 
hommes  et  qu'encore  que  ces  forces  ne  fussent  pas  k  craindre,  il  se 
devaient  tenir  sur  leurs  gardes  et  aviser  ensemble  aux  mojens  de  se 
garantir  taut  contre  les  ennemis  etrangers  que  domestiques.  Deux 
jours  apr6s,  le  Chevalier  Vane,  le  Major-General  Ludlow,  et  quelques 
autres  de  mdme  faction,  qui  ont  refuse  de  se  soumettre  au  gouverne- 
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meiit,  fttretit  hhroj^s  pnmuvA&m  ea  diS^iitd  endreite^  la  pteanet  a 
^t^  ptiissant  dans  le  Long  Parlement  et  les  antres  avaient  tonjonrs 
servi  dans  Tarmac;  en  m^me  temps  plnsieurs  rbyalistes  ont  ^t^  arr^t^, 
et  tons  les  autres  du  m§me  parti  ont  en  ordre  de  s' Eloigner  de  dix 
lieues  de  Londres.  U  a  aussi  €t4  exp6di6  beaucoup  de  commissions 
pour  de  nouTelles  levies  d'hommes,  outre  les  recrues  des  vieilles 
troupes,  qui  font  une  garde  aussi  exacte  dans  la  ville  que  si  I'ennemi 
^tait  aux  pcnrtes;  et  le  gouvemeur  d'une  des  places  de  la  c6te  a  6i6 
arr^  pour  n'avoir  pas  riv^l^  qu'il  lui  avait  6t6  fait  des  offres  de  k 
part  du  Eoi  d'Angleterre.  Cfes  precautions  ont  pour  pr^texte  une 
conspiration  des  royalistes  et  la  mauvaise  yolont^  des  r^publicains; 
mus  beaucoup  oroient  et  avec  fondement,  que  Ton  se  sert  du  nom  des 
premiers  pour  donner  quelques  alarmes  k  I'arm^,  et  emp^cher  qu'elle 
ne  s'int^resse  au  mauvab  traitement  que  regoivent  les  autres  cpn  pro* 
fessent  une  chaleur  extraordinaire  pour  la  conservation  des  pnyil^ges 
du  peuple  et  qui  ont  m^me  contribu^  entr'autres  le  dit  Cbevafier 
Vane,  h  T^^vation  du  Protecteur  qu'il  appelait  son  fir^re;  la  diff(6r- 
ence  des  int^r^ts  a  rompu  cette  alliance. 

IIL— CARDINAL  MAZARIN  TO  M.  LE  PRESIDENT  DE  BORDEAUX. 

Paris,  1656,  6  D^cembre. 

M.  le  Colonel  Loekart  est  parti  d'ioi  pour  s'^i  rtitourner  en  Angle- 
terre  sans  qu'il  j  ait  rien  de  conclu ;  il  aait  seulement  ce  qu'il  y  a  & 
faire  pour  une  liaison  ^troite,  et  oomme  il  en  rendra  compte  de  delk 
s'il  86  r^ut  quelque  chose,  yotls  en  serez  ayerti  aussitdt;  je  lui  ai 
enyoj^  quatre  des  pirns  beaux  cheyaux  de  mon  6curie,  deux  eoursiers 
de  Naples  et  deux  barbes,  pour  M.  le  Proteoteur ;  ndanmoins,  il  n'en 
laut  pas  fiiire  d'^cfatt,  et  je  Tai  pri6  m§mement  de  les  {ur^senter  eomme 
une  bagatelle  que  j'avais  en  quelque  fa^on  destine  pour  le  dit  Sieur 
Colonel. 

Je  commenoerai  au  premier  jour  k  yous  Mre  retnettre  de  I'argent 
pour  trayidller  aux  lev^s;  je  yous  prie  de  yous  y  bien  appliquer. 
Voua  pourrea  aussi  conf<§rer  ayec  le  dit  Sieur  Colonel  Loekart  des 
moyens  d'y  mieux  r^ussir ;  il  y  contribuera  en  tout  ce  qui  lui  sera 
*Me. 


IV.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRtENNE. 

LondreSy  1656,  28  Deoembre. 
Il  passe  pour  constant  dans  le  public  et  quelques  particuliers 
m'assurent  que  le  secretaire  de  Don  Alonzo  de  Carde£[as  a  ^t^  depuis 
peu  k  Londres,  a  m^me  log^  pendant  trois  jours  k  Whitehall  et  a 
confer^  ayec  quelqu'un  du  Conseil;  qu'il  s'en  est  retourn^  le  21  de  ce 
mois,  et  que  son  yoyage  ne  sera  pas  sans  quelque  succ&;  cette  n^- 
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sooistion  est  d4nyoo4e  par  tofates  lea  peraonnes  de  U  conr;  n^nmoiBfly 
la  plupart  des  lojalistes  ne  laissent  pas  d'en  ayoir  ralarme,  et  de  eroiro 
que  le  suoc^s  roinera  enti^rement  leur  parti- 

v.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  1657,  27  Janvier. 
.  .  Je  ferai  toute  diligence  pour  d^ouvrir  la  v^rit^  de  ce  que 
Yotre  Eminence  m'^crit  du  voyage  qu'a  fait  le  Secretaire  de  OardefLas. 
Geuz  qui  m'en  avaient  donn^  ravis,  veulent  qu'un  moine  Irlandais, 
son  confesseur,  qui  ^tait  revenu  ici  de  Flandres  peu  auparavant,  eut 
ouTcrt  oette.negociation  dont  j'ai  dout^  longtemps  et  que  j'ai  diff^r^ 
d'^crir^,  jusqu'k  oe  que  Ton  m'etit  assure  cravoir  vu  le  di);  secretaire. 
S.  Whyte  a  fait  quelque  intrigue,  ce  doit  ^tre  avec  la  participation  du 
Protecteur,  puis  qu'on  ne  I'a  relltche  de  la  prison  o^  il  etait  detenu 
pour  avoir  re9u  des  lettres  de  Cardenas,  que  peu  de  jours  devant  le 
pretendu  voyage  du  dit  secretaire,  et  qu'ii  ne  demeure  en  Angleterre 
que  par  la  permission  qui  lui  en  est  renouveiee  de  temps  en  temps. 
JU  a  discontinue  de  me  voir  durant  sa  prison,  et  de  puis  je  ne  I'ai  pu 
attirer  chez  moi,  quoi,  que  je  I'en  aie  oonvie,  pour  ^entendre  sur  cette 
negociation.  Je  sais  aussi  que  le  Ministre  Stoupe  s'est  meie  de  faire 
les  ouvertures  d'accommodement,  sous  le  nom  de  M.  le  Prince  de 
Gonde,  et  que  M.  le  Protecteur  lui  permet  d'entretenir  commerce  avec 
ses  gens.  Cette  conduite  et  les  avis  differents  qui  m'ont  6te  donnes, 
m'avaient  fait  croire  le  voyage  et  les  conferences  du  dit  secretaire ; 
mais  il  m'a  aussi  paru  que  Fun  et  Tautre  pouvaient  avoir  ete  recherches 
pour  faire  perdre.  aux  royalistes  d' Angleterre  la  confiance  quails  ont  h, 
TEspagne,  ou  m§me  pour  donner  de  la  jalousie  k  la  France  et  disposer 
Sa  Majeste  k  mieux  recevoir  les  propositions  que  porte  le  Colonel 
Lockart. 

VI.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  1668,  7  Janvier. 

J'osE,  Monseigneur,  me  prometfere  de  la  justice  de 

Votre  Eminence  qu'elle  n'aura  pas  eu  desagreable  devoir,  qu'en  ser- 
vant le  roi  et  executant  ses  ordres,  ma  conduit  aupr^s  de  M.  le  Pro- 
tecteur ait  ete  telle  qu'il  lui  en  soit  re^te  une  enti^re  satisfaction,  et  si 
bonne  opinion  de  moi,  qu'il  me  trouve  capable  de  remplir  Tune  des 
principales  places  auxquelles  les  personnes  de  ma  profession  doivent 
aspirer  et  que  m6me  il  m'en  veuille  faciliter  Fentree.  Je  crois  aussi 
qu'apr^s  un  jugement  si  avantageux  et  une  recommandation  si  puis- 
sante,  je  ne  puis  §tre  bl§.m6  d' avoir  des  pretentions  relevees  Ce  n'est 
pas  que  je  ne  reconnaisse  que,  M.  le  Protecteur  parlant  pour  le  charge 
de  premier  President,  ne  se  soit  plus  considere  que  mon  ambition, 
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puidqae  j'avone  qu'elle  ne  s'^ndrait  pas  an  delk  d'ane  charge  de  Ft4si^ 
dent  au  mortier,  Tayaut  toujours  bom^  aux  choses  qui  me  paraissaient 
sans  difficult^;  et  que  je  pouyais  atiendre  de  la  bont^  de  Yotre  Emi- 
^  nence.  Mes  sentiments  ne  sont  point  si  fort  changes  que  si  elle  ne 
pent  user  de  toute  la  complaisance  qu'en  desire  M.  le  Protecteur,  je  ne 
lui  fasse  connaitre  qu'en  me  faisant  pr^f^rer  k  Tune  des  charges  de 
Pr^ident  au  mortier,  elle  e  donn^  k  sa  pri^re  tout  ce  que  la  conjonc- 
ture  des  affaires  de  France  permettait,  et  que  je  ne  resolve  cette 
pr^^rence  comme  un  des  plus  grands  bienfaits  que  je  puisse  souhaiter. 
Je  ne  laisserai  pas,  aussi,  pour  lever  tous  obstacles,  de  me  porter  k  tons 
les  aocommodements  que  ma  fortune  pr^sente  permettre,  s'il  plait  k 
Yotre  Eminence  de  me  faire  savoir,  ou  k  quelqu'un  des  miens,  sa 
volenti ;  es  je  la  prie  tr^s-bumblement  d'etre  persuade  que,  quand  le 
secours  d'autrui,  mes  services  et  d'autres  motifs  auraient  part  k  Tetab- 
lissement  que  je  demande,  je  ne  m'en  tiendrais  pas  moins  redevable  k 
ses  bont^s,  ni  moins  oblig^  d'etre,  avec  autant  de  z^le  et  de  respect 
que  je  Tai  ^t6  par  le  passi§ 
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I.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1657,  23  Aolit. 
.  .  .  .  Il  ne  faut  pas  que  M.  le  Protecteur  ait  s^u  le  d^p^risse- 
ment  des  Anglais,  puisqu'il  ne  m'en  a  rien  t^moign^.  J'ai  pourtant 
apris  que,  pour  faire  voir  leur  deplorable  condition,  quelques  uns 
d'entre  eux  avaient  envoj^  de  notre  pain  de  munition  un  peu  diff(§rent 
de  celui  que  Ton  consomme  ici  d'ordinaire.  S'ils  sont  employes,  tous 
ces  degoHts  passeront,  et  Ton  ne  laissera  pas  d'en  tirer  bon  service. 
O'est  ce  que  souhaitent  les  bien  affectioun^  d'ici  k  la  France.  .     .     . 

II.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1667,  27  Septembrel 
Monsieur  :  Je  n'accusai  point,  par  I'ordinaire  jr^c^dent,  la  recep- 
tion de  la  lettre  qu'il  vons  a  plu  de  m'^crire  lors.  L'arriv^e  de  M. 
Talon  ^  Londres  le  m^me  jour  m'en  6ta  le  temps.  11  est  venu 
demander,  de  la  part  de  M.  de  Turenne,  quatre  mille  hommes,  et  des 
munitions  de  guerre  pour  entreprendre  Tattaque  de  Mardick.  Le 
general  Eeynolds,  qui  avait  pass^  la  mer  avec  lui,  ayant  pris  le  devant, 
et  vu  M.  le  Protecteur  k  Hampton  Court,  il  s'en  retourna  aussitdt  ici, 
et  sur  le  soir  j^  lui  allai  pr^enter  le  Sieur  Talon,  qui  remit  entre  ses 
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mom  son  iagtruotioBy  et  le  mtedie  det  ohoseB  n^oesBairoe  aana  ea 
retirer  aacune  r^poQse.  Elle  fut  renvoj^  au  lendemalu  matin,  ei 
6tant  retoornte  k  Whitehall  poor  la  receToir/nous  n'j  fimeB  qa'ex- 
aminer  la  oarte  de  la  o5te,  et  lea  avaatages  que  oe  regime  reoevrait  de 
la  oonquete  de  Mardick,  M.  le  Frotecteur  ajant  enoore  demands  da 
temps  pour  se  r^soudre  jusqu'k  hier.  Gependaut,  le  Sieur  Beynolds 
avait  i^inmfnk6  que  la  propositioa  ^tait  fort  agr^ble  et  que  m^me  Tan 
Borsevirait  le  d^taohement  qui  se  devait  fair  pour  le  service  de  Su^ 
de  deux  regtmeuts  de  vieilles  tvoupes.  M.  le,  Frotecteur  nous  avait 
aussi  para  oomme  ses  disooucSy  ^tre  assez  port6  k  se  pr4valoir  de  roeca- 
sion.  N^nmoins,  je  le  trouvai  hier  toui  chang6  daus  Tair  de  son 
Yisage,  et  dans  ses  discours.  II  me  fit  uue  recapitulation  de  tout  ce 
qn'il  m'ayait  dit  depuis  que  Farm^  du  roi  s'^tait  ^cart^  de  la  c6ite  de 
mer,  touohant  I'inez^ution  du  dernier  traits,  laissant  assez  ouverte- 
ment  entendre  qu'encore  que,  de  sa  part,  il  y  eut  satisfait,  nous  n'en 
avions  pas  us^  de  m§me;  que  nous  ayions  plutdt  song6  k  prendre 
Cambray ;  que  Tentreprise  ayant  manqu^,  nous  avions  porte  nos  armes 
devant  Montm^y,  et  attaqu^  Saint-Venant :  tous  ces  sieges  ayant  mis 
notre  arm^  hors  d'etat  de  former  aucun  dessein  considerable,  sur  la 
fin  de  la  saison,  je  lui  apportais  de  nouvelles  propositions  qui  ne  lui 
etaient  d'aucun  avantage.  Mardick  ne  se  pouvant  conseryer  sans 
grands  frais ;  que  ses  autoes  desseins  ne  lui  permettaient  pas  d'em- 
ployer  ses  troupes  k  cette  entreprise,  et  que  Dunkerque  ne  pouyant  pas 
Itre  attaque,  Mardick  n'^tait  pas  capable  de  le  dedommager  des  firais 
qu'il  ayait  faits  toute  cette  campagne,  tenant  uue  flotte  toujours  en 
etat  d'agir;  que,  d'ailleurs,  le  traits  obUgeait  le  roi  k  fournir  les  choses 
que  Ton  lui  demandait,  et  qu'enfin  son  Oonseil  ne  jugeait  pas  k  propos 
qu'il  se  d^partit  du  toaite.  Ce  discours,  en  termes  assez  plaintifs, 
m'obligea  de  repasser  par  toutes  les  considerations  qui  ayaient  emplche 
Farmee  de  Sa  Majeste  d'entreprendre  yers  la  mer  au  commencement 
de  la  campagne,  de  me  seryir  de  Fexemple  de  ce  qui  s'etait  pass6 
deyant  Cambray,  pour  lui  faire  connaitre  le  pen  de  succds  que  Ton 
deyait  esperer  deyant  Dunkerque,  et  de  lui  dire,  sur  4e  si^ge  de  M<mt- 
medy,  qu'il  n'ayait  6t6  entrepris  que  pour  y  attirer  les  ennemis,  et 
laisser  k  M.  de  Turenne  plus  de  liberty  d'approcher  de  la  mer ;  qu'apr^ 
sa  prise,  nous  ayions  attaque  Saint-Yenant,  pour  ayoir  un  passa^  sur 
la  Lys,  sans  lequel  notre  armee  ne  pouyait  yenir  et  que  depuis  les 
ennemis  ayant  emp^he  de  passer  la  Calme,  il  ayait,  ayeo  beaucoup 
d'adresse  et  de  tactique,  gagne  la  tdte  des  riyi^res,  et  pris  le  poste  de 
Bourbourg  pour  ensuite  attaquer  quelque  place  maritime  oii  il  croirait 
reussir.  Mais  toutes  les  forces  de  Flandres  etant  derri^re  le  canal  de 
Bergues,  et  Dunkerque  ayant  un  corps  d'arm^e  assez  considerable,  il 
n'etait  pas  possible  de  s'attacher  k  celle-ci,  non  plus  qu'^  Orayelines, 
k  cause  du  grand  corps  de  troupes  qu'ils  y  ont  jete  j  et  que  Mardyke 
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^tant  un  poste  dont  la  pme  est  n^essaire  devant  que  de  scmger  k  cette 
premiere  place,  il  avait  cm  suivre  les  intentions  du  roi,  et  idre  k  son 
Altesse  un  service  agr^able,  s'il  le  lui  mett^it  entre  les  mains ;  que  je 
reconnaissais  bien  que,  suivant  les  termes  du  traits,  nous  n'avions  pas 
droit  de  lui  demander  nouveau  secours  d'hommes,  ni  de  munitions^ 
qu'en  pajant;  mais  que  la  saison  6tant  bien  avano^,  et  le  roi  se 
trouvant  k  Metz,  d'od  Ton  ne  pent  avoir  des  ordres,  ni  les  provisions 
n^ssaires,  si  promptement  que  d' Angleterre,  d'ailleurs  notre  infanterie 
6tant  fort  diminu^e  par  les  marches  qu'elle  a  faites,  et  co  corps,  que 
nous  avions  toujours  conserve  sans  Fexposer  k  aucun  danger  ou  fatigue, 
afin  de  s'en  pr^valoir  du  cdt6  de  la  mer,  6tant  affiubli  d'un  tiers,  et 
rentreprise  qui  se  propose  n'^tant  que  de  trois  ou  quatre  jours,  il 
semblait  que  M.  le  Protecteur  ne  devait  pas  plaindre  les  choses  qui 
lui  etaient  demand^es,  et  ne  pouvait  recevoir  aucun  prejudice  d'envojer 
des  hommes  pour  si  peu  de  temps;  que  s'il  y  trouvait  plus  d'incon- 
v^nient  que  de  profit,  et  ne  jugeait  pas  que  1' acquisition  de  Mardjke 
lui  piit  §tre  assez  avantageuse,  sans  la  prise  de  Dunkerque,  pour 
hazarder  des  hommes,  M.  de  Turenne  ne  laisserait  pas  de  faire  oe  que 
les  lois  de  la  guerre  lui  permettraient  pour  Tex^ution  du  traits  aveo 
les  forces  qu'il  commandait,  et  que  ce  n'6tait  pas  Tintention  de  la  cour 
d'j  rien  innover,  mais  plutot  d'abandonner  les  conqu^tes  qui  nous 
seraient  les  plus  utiles  pour  y  satisfaire ;  qu'ainsi  Son  Altesse  ne  devait 
point  prendre  en  mauvaise  part  le  voyage  du  Sieur  Talon,  ni  ses  de- 
mandes,  mais  plut5t,  un  effet  de  notre  franchise  et  sinc^rit4.  Mon 
discours  ne  fut  point  sans  r^parties,  toutes  tendantes  k  nous  excuser 
de  rinex^cution  du  traits,  et  je  ne  manquai  pas  aussi  d'app(»rter  toutes 
les  raisons  qui  nous  devaient  justifier  de  ce  reproche.  La  fin  de  cette 
conversation  de  deux  heures  fut  qu'il  ne  laisserait  pas  de  continuer 
dans  ses  bons  sentiments  pour  la  France,  ni  de  lui  donner  dans  les 
occasions  tout  le  secours  qui  serait  en  son  pouvoir,  et  une  offre  de 
quelques  canons  qu'un  commissaire  de  Fartillerie  dans  Tarmee  du  roi 
avait  vus  dans  Tamiral  d*Angleterre.  Je  regus  ces  protestations 
d'amiti<5  avec  des  assurances  d'une  sincere  correspondance  de  la  part 
du  Roi ;  et,  sur  son  offre,  je  lui  proposai  de  dresser  un  6tat  de  ce  qu'il 
pouvait  fournir,  afin  que  M.  de  Turenne  prit  des  mesures  certaines, 
sans,  n^anmoins,  lui  donner  ni  6ter  Tesp^rance  d' aucun  si^ge.  Ne 
voyant  pas  qu'il  offrit  des  hommes,  le  dit  Sieur  Talon,  qui  ^tait 
present  k  I'audience,  Tassura  ensuite  qu'il  avait  apporte  des  ordres 
tr^s  expr^s  k  Tarm^e  de  venir  du  c6t6  de  la  mer ;  que  c'etait  I'intention 
de  Sa  Majesty.  Ainsi,  je  le  laissai  avec  un  visage  un  peu  plus  satisfait 
qu'il  n' avait  paru  d'abord;  et  le  soir  m^me  le  Secretaire  d'Etat 
m'envoya  demander  Fexplication  de  quelques  articles  du  M^moire  que 
Ton  lui  avait  mis  entre  les  mains,  et  que  je  lui  fisse  savoir  au  juste  ce 
qui  serait  n^cessaire.  Apr6s  avoir  communique  au  Sieur  Talon  cette 
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demande,  et  qu'il  n'eut  pas  trouv^  h  propos  d'entrer  dans  ancnna  r^^ 
duction,  quoiqu'en  effet  beauconp  d'articles  paraissent  excessifs^  je  Ini 
ai  fait  savoir  ce  matin  que  je  ne  pouvais  pas  lui  donner  r^claircissement 
qu'il  d^siralt  sur  le  dernier  point,  s'agissant  du  fait  de  rartillerie,  dont 
les  officiers  demandent  quelquefois  les  ohoses  plus  amplement  qa'ellea 
ne  leur  eont  n^essaires,  crainte  d'en  manqaer;  maisqu'il  devait  c^oire 
one,  m'envojrant  un  ^tat  de  ce  que  nous  pouvions  tirer  pr^sentement 
aiciy  M.  de  Turenne  obligerait  de  s'en  accommoder  s'il  voyait  jour  k 
r^ussir  dans  I'autre.  II  est  demeur^  content  de  cette  r^ponse,  et  fait 
dresser  un  m^moire  que  le  Sieur  Talon  portera  ou  enverra  k  Farm^. 
Comme  il  ne  se  parle  point  de  faire  passer  des  hommes^  la  peine 
pourrait  bien  Hre  assez  inutile.  N^anmoins,  j'ai  jug4  le  devoir  laisser 
faire  pour  lui  persuader  davantage  que  nous  souhaitons  I'ex^ution  du 
tndt^f  que  le  dit  Sieur  Talon  n'est  point  envoy^  ioi  k  dessein  de  donner 
de  belles  paroles,  au  lieu  des  effets  que  M.  le  Protecteur  attendait.  II 
m'a  paru,  duns  la  derni^re '  audience,  assez  dispose  k  prendre  cette 
fausse  impression,  et  qu'il  doit  avoir  trouv^  dans  son  conseil  des  esprits 
ou  pen  affectionn^s  k  la  France,  ou  au  moins  bien  enclins  k  prendre  en 
mauvaise  part  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  k  leur  souhait.  Sa  froideur  me 
surprend  encore  davantage  lorsque  je  me  repr^sente  les  offres  que  m'a 
faites  le  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  toutes  les  forces  d'Angleterre  pour  favori- 
ser  nos  desseins  sur  les  places  de  la  mer,  et  la  reputation  que  lui  don- 
ncrait  Tacquisition  d'une  place  en  Flandres,  dont  je  n'ai  pas  oubli6 
d'exag6rer  Timportance.  Contre  toutes  ces  considerations,  il  n'apporte 
que  les  grandcs  d^penses  qu'il  serait  oblige  de  faire  pour  la  conserver. 
S'il  ne  revient  point,  le  Roi  aura  eu  au  moins  la  satisfaction  de  donner 
des  preuves  de  sa  sinceHte  et  la  liberte  de  porter  ses  armes  oil  elles 
pourront  agir  pour  son  compte 

III.— M,  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1C67,  11  Octobre. 
Monsieur:  J'ai  satisfait  au  principal  contenu  en  la  lettre  qu'il 
vous  a  plu  de  m'ecrire  le  5  du  present,  dans  Taudience  que  me  donna 
M.  le  Protecteur  le  6.  La  nouvelle  qu'il  m'envoya  par  un  gentil- 
homme  de  sa  chambre  de  la  prise  de  Mardyke,  aussitot  qu'il  I'eiit  ap- 
prise par  les  lettres  de  son  Amiral,  me  fit  desirer  de  le  voir,  afin  de  le 
congratuler  de  cette  acquisition,  et  en  m§me  temps  de  reconnaltre  ce 
qu'il  attendait  du  reste  de  la  campagne,  par  les  offres  que  je  lui  ferais 
d'informer  M.  de  Turenne  -de  ses  sentiments.  II  re§ut  toutes  mes 
civilites  et  les  assurances  que  je  lui  donnai  du  desir  qu'avait  le  roi  que 
son  armee  piit,  devant  la  fin  de  I'ete,  executor  le  dernier  traite,  avec 
des  marques  d'une  entiSre  satisfaction  et  confiance  k  la  sincerite  des 
promesses  de  Sa  Majeste ;  et,  sans  entrer  plus  avant  dans  la  mati^re, 
il  se  mit  k  raiUer  un  des  Ministres  du  Conseil,  qui  Ioi  servait  d'inter- 
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pr^te;  ItLi  reprochant  que,  comme  pensionnaire  des  Etats^G^n^ranz,  il 
^tait  fort  afflig^  de  la  prise  de  Mardyke.  Nous  parld.ines  ensuite  de 
la  situation  de  la  place;  de  la  facility  qu'il  y  aurait  k  la  conserver,  tant 
que  TEspagne  n'aurait  point  de  forces  navales ;  du  nombre  d'hommes 
qu'il  y  faudrait  mettre  en  garnison,  et  du  pne  de  d^pense  qu'elle  lui 
apporterait,  si  le  gouverneur  savait  aussi  bien  faxre  valoir  la  contribu* 
tion  que  font  ceux  de  Sa  Majesty.  Je  t§,cbai  de  le  satisfaire  sur  tons 
oes  points,  et  eras  y  avoir  reussi,  le  laissant  persuade  de  F importance 
de  cette  conqu§te.  II  ne  s'ouvrit  en  aucune  fa9on  snr  celles  qui  ce 
pourraient  faire  le  reste  de  Fannie.  Sculement  me  t^moigna-t-il  at* 
tendre  avec  impatience  des  nouvelles  de  Tarm^,  dont  il  n'avait  rien 
appris  depuis  la  lettre  de  son  Amiral,  et  me  pria  de  lui  en  faire  savoir, 
m'offrant  communication  de  ce  qui  lui  serait  mand4.  Je  n'ai  point 
encore  satisfait  h  cette  correspondance,  n'ayant  rien  entendu  de  M.  de 
Turenne  depuis  dix  jours.  C'est  une  marque  qu'il  ne  desire  rien 
d'Angleterre 

IV.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1657,  5  Novembre. 
[This  is  an  account  of  an  inferview  with  the  Protector.] 

Je  passai  auz  nouvelles  de  la  c6te,  dont  je  lui  repr4- 

sentai,  suivant  les  avis  que  m'en  avait  donnas  M.  de  Turenne,  les  af- 
faires en  tel  4tat,  qu'd  moins  d'un  rafratcbissement  de  garnison,  d'une 
vigilance  tr^s  grande,  et  d'un  continuelle  assistance  d'Angleterre,  il 
^tait  difficile  de  conserver  Mardyke,  lorsque  notre  arm^e  serait^  loign^e. 
II  me  dit  que  M.  Lockart  ^tait  arrive  la  veille ;  et  que  son  indisposi- 
tion ne  lui  avait  pas  permis  de  Tentretenir;  qu'il  croyait  savoir  de  lui, 
le  lendemain,  ce  qui  ^tait  n^cessaire  et  que  je  serais  apr^s  inform^  de 
ses  sentiments,  auxquels  je  I'assurai  que  M.  de  Turenne  se  conformerait. 
Peux  jours  apr^,  M.  Lockart  me  vint  voir,  et  apr^s  m'avoir  fait  con- 
naiitre,  par  une  assez  ample  dMuction  de  ce  qui  s'etait  pass6  depuis  son 
arrivee  k  Tarm^e,  qu'elle  avait  pu  attaquer  ]3unkerque  avec  succ^s,  lea 
ennemis  n'y  ayant  que  deux  mille  cinq  cents  bommes  de  pied,  sans 
fourrages  pour  y  recevoir  de  la  cavalarie  des  ennemis,  si  ruin^e  qu'a 
peine  leur  restait-il  quatre  mille  cinq  cents  cbevaux,  qui  n'^taient  pas 
capables  d'emp^ber  le  si^ge.  II  me  d^lara  fort  ouvertement  que  M. 
le  Protecteur  no  pouvait  approuver  la  proposition  que  faisait  M.  de 
Turenne  de  d^molir  Mardyke ;  que,  n^anmoins,  il  ne  I'emp^berait 
pas,  et  donnerait  ordre  aux  Anglais  d'en  sortir  aussitot  qu'il  leur  serait 
command^ ;  mais  aussi  qu'il  ne  fallait  plus,  apr^s,  songer  au  dernier 
traits ;  que  notre  precede  confirmerait  le  public  et  les  Ministres  du 
Consiel  dans  la  croyance  qu'ils  ont  cue  d^s  le  commencement,  que  le 
roi  ne  I'ex^uterait  pointy  ct  que  toutes  ces  derni^res  d^marcbes  ne  se 
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fftiment  qn'sfin  d'amnser  M.  le  Protectenr;  que  ee  n'^tait  point  k  Ivl 
de  ooosenrer  Mardyke,  ni  &  s'en  charger,  h  moins  que  I'on  ne  lui  remit 
en  mdme  temp»  Oravelines  ou  Dunkerque;  qu' encore  que  lea  Anglais 
fuseent  dedans,  ce  n'^tait  qu'au  nom  du  Roi  et  sous  le  commandement 
de  quioonque  y  eerut  envoys  de  sa  part,  pourvu  qu'il  eut  assez  de 
quality  pour  commander  k  an  colonel.  Le  dit  Sieur  Ambaesadeur  me 
▼oulut  ausdi  faire  voir,  par  le  carte  du  pays,  que  la  conservation  de  oe 
fort  n'^tait  point  anssi  difficile  que  Ton  la  repr^entait,  et  me  laissa  en- 
tendre qu'l^  moins  d'un  ordre  de  la  cour  M.  de  Turenne  n'aurait  point 
ehang^  la  resolution  qu'il  avait  prise  de  favoriser  les  trayauz  de  eette 
place,  et  laiss^  dans  le  yoisinage  une  partie  de  nos  troupes  en  quartier 
d^faiver,  pour  la  d^fendre,  en  cas  que  les  ennemis  Tattaquassent.  Je 
n'oubliai  ri^n  pour  le  d^sabuser,  attribuant  ce  changement  h  la  pure 
necessity,  et  faute  d'etre  inform^  des  motifs  partiouliers  qu'avait  M.  de 
Turenne  en  propoeant  cette  demolition.  La  fin  de  tout  cet  entretien 
fut  que  M.  le  Protecteur  s'en  tiendrait  d^soblig^,  et  ne  croirait  plus 
que  nous  fnssions  en  ^tat  ni  volont^  de  satisfaire  au  traits,  si  nous  d6- 
truisions  une  place  qui  lui  doit  appartenir;  et  le  dit  Sieur  Ambassa- 
deur  me  t^moigna  que,  si  devant  son  depart  il  ne  pouvait  me  voir,  M. 
le  Secretaire  d'Etat  me  viendrait  commnniquer  la  derni^re  resolution 
d'ici.  II  y  eatisfit  la  semaine  pass^e,  m'etant  venu  tenir  les  m^mes 
discours  de  la  part  de  M.  le  Protecteur,  que  j'avais  dej^  entendus  de 
son  ambassadeur,  sur  la  conduite  de  notre  arm^e  et  le  changement  de 
resolution  de  M.  de  Turenne.  Ti  y  ajouta  que  la  flotte  d'Angleterre 
n'ayant  ete  mise  sur  pied  que  pour  favoriser  Fattaque  des  places  man- 
times  de  Flandres,  aussi  bien  que  la  levee  et  le  transport  de  trois  mille 
Anglais  qui  sent  k  notre  service  d^  le  commencement  de  la  campagne, 
et  de  deux  mille,  envoyes  depuis  pen  h  Mardyke,  sans  que  neanmoins 
notre  armee  eut  rien  execute,  qu'il  n'etait  pas  juste  que  M.  le  Protec- 
teur support&t  cette  depense,  dont  Sa  Majeste  seule  avait  profite,  par 
la  prise  de  Montmedy  et  de  St.  Tenant;  qu'il  faliait  voir  comment  on 
en  userait  la  campagne  prochaine;  que  ce  point  devait  6tre  regie  devant 
que  de  prendre  des  mesures  pour  I'avenir,  n'y  ayant  pas  grande  ap- 
parence  que  nous  trouvious  plus  de  facilite  que  cette  annee  aux  sieges 
de  Dunkerque  et  de  Oravelines,  les  ennemis  etant  si  bien  inf(»rmes  du 
dessein  commun ;  et  que  M.  Lockart  avait  ordre  de  faire  eette  m^me 
declaration  k  la  cour.  Je  lui  dis,  sur  le  soup^on  oil  il  paraissait  §tre 
que  nous  eussions  eu  une  veritable  intention  de  satis&ire  au  traite, 
tout  ce  qui  me  sembla  devoir  effacer  cette  impression,  sans  oublier  que 
nous  ne  croyions  pas  pouvoir  engager  plus  assurement  I'Angleterre 
contre  TEspagne,  q^'en  remettant  une  de  ccs  deux  places  entre  les 
mains  de  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  que  rien  ne  pouvait  plus  avancer  nos 
affaires  que  I'union  de  ses  inter^ts  avec  les  notres;  il  n'etait  pas  h  pre- 
sumer  que  nous  eussions  marque  de  bonne  volonte^  mais  qu'il  faliait 
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aitribuer  h  rimptdssaiice  rinex^cation  du  trait^;  quant  d  la  conserva- 
tioa  de  Mardjke,  qu'elle  regardait  plutdt  m!.  le  Protecteur  que  Sa  Ma- 
jest^;  que  cette  place  ^tait  de  son  partage;  qu'il  Vayait  m^me  reconnu 
lorsque  je  lui  proposal  Tattaque  de  cette  place,  la  seule  consideration 
des  grandes  d^penses  qu'il  faudrait  faire  pour  la  maintenir  Tayant  fait 
h^siter  sur  I'envoi  des  choses  que  M.  de  Turenne  desirait  pour  former 
le  si^ge;  que  n^anmoiDS  le  Eoi  ne  laisserait  pas  de  oontribuer  de  sa 
part,  autant  qu'il  lui  serait  possible,  at  la  conservation  de  ce  fort  5  et 
qu'aussi  M.  le  Protecteur,  quand  m^me  il  serait  constant  que  ce  serait 
d  la  France  seule  de  porter  cette  charge,  ne  devrait  pas  refuser  son  as- 
sistance, sans  laquelle  la  disposition  du  pays  rendait  tons  nos  soins  et 
d^penses  inutiles.  Je  lui  communiquai,  pour  confirmer  cette  v^rit^, 
une  lettre  deM.de  Turenne  qui  demande  que  la  garnison  soit  souvent 
rafraichie,  et  quk  cet  eflfet  M.  le  Protecteur  tienne  quelques  uns  de  ses 
vieux  regiments  sur  la  c6te  d'Angleterre  avec  des  vaisseaux  pour  les 
transporter  en  oas  de  besoin.  Je  lui  fis  voir  aussi,  par  la  m§me  lettre, 
que  Ton  ne  songeait  plus  k  la  demolition,  et  que  les  nouvelles  fortifi- 
cations etaient  d^jk  en  etat  de  ne  plus  appr^hender  une  surprise,  ce 
qui  a  paru  dans  I'attaque  que  firent  les  ennemis,  la  semaine  pass^e ;  et 
qu'enfin  il  n'^pargnerait  rien  pour  satisfaire  M.  le  Protecteur.  J'af- 
foctai  toujours  d'etre  surpris  de  la  proposition  d'un  remboursement  des 
d^penses  qu'il  a  faites,  bien  qu'elle  ne  me  fut  pas  nouvelle,  et  fis  voir 
au  dit  secretaire  que  le  Roi  avait  bien  plus  perdu  pour  s'etre  attache 
h  I'execution  du  traite,  puisque  son  armee  s'y  etait  ruinee,  et  avait 
laisse  beaucoup  d'autres  entreprises  dont  le  succ^  out  ete  certain  et 
avantageux  k  la  France;  que  I'acquisition  de  Montmedy  et  de  St. 
Venant  ne  pouvait  recompenser  cette  perte,  la  premiere  de  ces  places 
n'etant  qu'un  chateau,  plus  recommandable  par  la  longuer  de  son 
si^ge  que  par  Tavantage  que  nous  en  retirerions,  et  la  seconde  n'etant 
qu'un  passage,  dont  se  rendra  facilement  maitre  quiconque  I'osera  de 
la  campagne  j  que  si  le  traite  dernier  se  renouvelle,  comme  il  y  a  sujet 
de  le  croire,  Sa  Majeste  etant  toujours  dans  les  m^mes  sentiments  k 
regard  de  I'Angleterre,  M.  le  Protecteur  sera  bien  dedommage  de 
toutes  ses  avances  par  I'acquisition  de  Dunkerque  ou  Gravelines,  bien 
plus  importantes  pour  maitriser  la  mer  que  ne  Test  Calais,  dont  les 
rois  d'Angleterre  out  autrefois  tant  fait  d'etat  et  la  Reine  Marie  tant 
regrette  la  perte.  Je  fus  oblige  de  m'etendre  un  peu  sur  I'avantage 
de  oes  places,  pour  repondre  k  ce  que  le  Sieur  Secretaire  d'Etat  me 
disait,  que  la  plus  grande  partie  du  conseil  desapprouvait  cette  con-* 
qu§te,  et  la  regardait  comme  une  occasion  d'epuiser  I'Angleterre  d'hom- 
mes  et  d'argent;  et  apr^s  lui  avoir  donne  toute  esperance  qu'elle  se 
ferait  I'annee  prochaine,  je  le  priai  de  ne  me  point  charger,  ni  M. 
Lockart,  d'aucune  parole  de  remboursement.     II  me  protesta,  que 

42* 
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o'^tut  le  Meir  de  M.  le  IVotecteur,  et  lile  protesta,  n^amnoinSy  qu'il 
6Udt  antant  que  jamaU  port^  k  d^meorer  nni  avec  la  France.    .     .     . 

v.— M.  Dfi  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1657,  26  NoTembre. 
.  .  .  .  Je  ne  crois  pas  poayoir  rien  ajouter  k  mes  offices  pass^ 
en  favenr  de  la.Su^e;  et  ses  pl^nipotentiaires  me  paraissent  remplis 
de'sp^ranoes  de  recevoir  enfin  quelque  fruit.  S'il  Tons  plait,  Monsienry 
me  faire  part  de  ce  qn'anra  obtenu  le  secretaire  Courtin,  je  serai  en 
etat  de  leur  faire  voir  qae  je  me  suis  aossi  occupy  de  ce  qu'ils  ont 
d^ir^  de  moi,  et  convierai  par  cet  exemple  M.  le  Protecteur  hr  one 
semblable  contribution.  II  professe  une  grande  impuissance,  et  quoi- 
que  son  revenu  soit  considerable,  les  d^penses  de  terre  et  de  mer  en 
ajant  absorbs  une  grande  partie,  cette  confession  pourrait  §tre  sincere 
an  moins  pour  le  present  Aussi  ne  desavoue-t^il  pas  qu'k  Tavenir  il 
ne  puisse  assister  ses  amis  et  vivre  avec  une  magnificence  royale,  si  la 
voix  publique  et  ses  plus  proches  veulent,  qu'apr^s  la  stance  du  Parle- 
ment|  il  prendra  la  couronne,  et  que  maintenant  Tarm^e  est  dispos^e 
k  le  souffrir,  quelques  uns  des  plus  ennemis  de  la  rojaute  ayant  6t4 
reform^s,  et  d'autres  envoy's  dans  le  service  de  France  et  de  SuMe. 
II  parait  aussi  k  Whitehall  un  autre  esprit,  les  danses  y  ayant  et6  r^- 
tablies  ces  demiers  jours,  et  les  ministres  pr^chants  du  vieux  temps 
s'en  retirant,  pour  Stre  trouv^s  trop  meiancolioues.  Les  officiers  sub- 
altemes  de  Tarm^e  en  grondent ;  mais  leurs  chefs  etant  gagn^s,  tout 
se  passera  sans  bruit.  C'est  aussi  maintenant  I'opinion  de  quelques 
uns  que  la  chambre  haute  ne  sera  point  oonvoquee  devant  que  I'autre 
ait  r^tabli  enti^rement  la  royaute,  les  principaux  seigneurs  faisant 
scrupule  d'y  venir,  k  cause  que,  la  famille  royale  ou  les  r^publicains 
rentrant  au  gouvemement,  ils  sentient  declares  coupables;  au  lieu  que, 
suivant  un  statut  fait  au  commencement  du  r^gne  de  Henri  Septi^me, 
personne  ne  pent  Stre  recherche  pour  avoir  obei  k  celui  qui  a  la  cou- 
ronne  sur  la  tete,  quand  elle  serait  acquise  injustement.  II  serait  aussi 
k  craindre  qu'en  assemblant  cette  Chambre  des  Seigneurs,  la  Chambre 
des  Communes  ne  se  trouvdit,  par  la  promotion  de  ceuxqui  en  auraient 
ete  retires,  pour  composer  rautre,remplie  de  membres  peu  affectionnes 
et  ennemis  de  la  royaute.  Ce  sont  les  presentes  reflexions  qui  se  font 
ici  sur  les  affaires  du  dedans.  Les  noces  de  la  cadette  de  M.  le  Pro- 
tecteur se  firent  le  23,  sans  eclat,  et  seulement,  les  trois  jours  suivants, 
il  y  a  eu,  matin  et  soir,  grand  festin  pour  les  parents,  les  ministres  da 
coDseil  et  les  autres  amis.  II  n'a  point  ete  fait  de  mention  des  ambas- 
sadeurs.  Je  ne  laisserai  pas  de  faire  des  compliments  de  congratula- 
tion, s'il  me  pafait  que  Ton  eu  veuille  recevoir.  L'autre  mariago 
s'aohevera  dans  peu  de  jours,,  et  toute  la  famille  logera  dans  White- 
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hall.  Le  Mjtord  Richard  doit  occuper  la  maison  de  St.  James,  que 
les  princes  ataient  coiitQme  d'habiter.  Mais  apparemment  ce  change- 
meat  et  tonte  autre  nouveaut^  seront  remis  jusques  k  la  stance  du 
Parlemeut 

VL— M.  DB  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  14  F^vrier,  1658. 
Je  n'ajouterai  rien  k  mes  pr^c^deutes  lettres  touchant  les  affaires 
^trang^reS;  et  je  me  doune  rhonneur  d'^crire  k  Yotre  Eminence  seule- 
ment  pour  ^informer  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  aujourd'hui.  Le  Parlement 
ajant  continue  do  tenir  une  conduite  qui  fomentait  le  m^contentement 
de  quelques  sectaires  ennemis  du  gouvernement  monarchique,  et  quel- 
ques  UQS  d'entre  eux  ayant  depuis  peu  pris  la  liberty  de  dresser  une 
requite  s^ditieuse,  qu'ils  pr^tendaient  presenter  au  Parlement  de  la 
K^publique  d'Angleterre,  k  quoi  ils  ^taient  encore  excites  par  leurs 
ministres,  qui  parlaient  hautement  et  ouvertement  centre  le  gouverne- 
ment de  M.  le  Protecteur;  pour  pr^venir  les  suites  de  cette  liberty,  et 
emp^her  quelque  jonction  de  ces  factieux  avec  les  deputes  de  la 
Gbambre  des  Communes  qui  adherent  k  leurs  sentiments,  il  a  pris  la 
resolution  de  dissoudre  le  Parlement,  et,  sur  le  midi,  il  est  sort!  de  son 
palais,  dans  son  carrosse,  accompagn^  seulementd'un  lieutenant-colonel, 
son  neveu,  et  de  six  hallebardicrs,  et  est  all^  dans  la  chambre  haute, 
oik  il  a  mande  celle  des  communes,  et,  adressant  la  parole  a  tout  le 
corps,  sous  le  nom  de  seigneurs  et  gentilshommes,  il  a  t^moign^  beau- 
coup  de  regret  de  se  voir  priv^  du  fruit  qu'il  avait  esp^r^  de  leur  ni- 
sembl^e,  et  declare  que  quelques  d^put^s  des  Communes  tdchaient 
d'exciter  soul^vement  dans  la  yille  et  dans  Tarm^,  que  ce  corps  lui 
avait  donn^  plus  de  peine  en  quinze  jours  de  stance  que  tons  les  autres 
Parlements  precedents  ensemble,  qu'il  ne  pouvait  souffrir  la  stance 
plus  longtemps,  sans  un  grand  prejudice  k  la  nation,  et  qu'il  le  dissol- 
vait.  Apr^  ces  derni^res  paroles,  toute  la  compagnie  s'est  s^paree,  et 
il  n'a  paru  aucune  alteration  dans  la  ville  ni  parmi  les  troupes,  quoique 
Ton  soup9onnd.t  que  I'entreprise  de  ces  sectaires,  que  Ton  croit  avoir 
donneiieu  d  cette  dissolution,  ne  fut  fondee  sur  quelque  correspondance 
avec  la  milice ;  et  depuis  24  heures,  il  s'etait  pris  toutes  sortes  de  pre- 
cautions pour  emp^her  leurs  assembiees,  qui  se  fesaient  sous  le  pre- 
texte  de  pri^res  et  de  prSches,  et  sous  le  titre  de  congregations  d'lnde- 
pendants.  Leur  requite,  qu'ils  ont  semee  par  la  ville,  tendait,  entre 
autres  chefs,  k  co  que  les  o£5iciers  de  Farmee  ne  puissent  ^tre  casses 
que  par  un  conseil  de  guerre,  afin  de  se  les  rendre  plus  favorables.  II 
s'etait  aussi  fait  hier  une  deliberation  dans  le  Parlement,  qui  donnait 
sujet  de  mecontentement.  La  Chambre  Haute,  pour  hater  celle  des 
Communes,  lui  envoya  demander  son  consentemcnt  k  un  acte  qu'elle 
avait  resolu  pour  eloigner  tons  les  royalistes  de  Londres,  et  de  dix 
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milles  auz  environs,  oomme  11  se  praiiqae  aasec  sonrent,  et  dans  les 
tempa  de  8oap9onB.  Apr^  quelques  d^bats,  savoir  s'il  serait  r^pondu, 
il  poBsai  d'une  voiz  seolement,  que  la  Chambre  des  Communes  eover- 
rait,  par  ses  messagers,  une  r^ponee  k  V autre  Chamhre,  .an  lieu  de  la 
nommer  Chambre  des  Seit/neurs,  ce  qui  d<^cidait  en  quelque  mani^re 
la  qaestion  qai  6tait  encore  snr  le  tapis,  touchant  sa  qualification.  Ges 
sujets  de  plain  te  accumul^s  doivent  avoir  con  train  t  M.  le  Protectenr 
dVn  user  comme  il  a  fait,  bien  que  le  Parlement  lui  parut  n^oessaire, 
pour  en  retirer  de  I'argent,  les  troupes  n'^tant  pas  payees  de  leurs  six 
demiers    . 

Tout  le  monde  s'attend  qu'il  prendra  d'autres  voies,  et  que,  s'agissant 
de  rinter^t  de  Tarmde,  elle  se  portera  facilement  k  tout  ce  qu'il  en 
d^sirera.  D'autres  veulent,  que,  suivant  un  usage  quelquefois  observe 
sous  les  rois,  il  fera  une  assemblee  de  notables,  sous  le  nom  de  grand 
conseil  de  la  nation,  dont  il  cfaoisira  les  d^put^s,  pour  autoriser  ses 
actes  et  ordonnanoes.  Peu  de  jours  decouyrivont  ses  desseins.  On 
pent  cependa«t  reconnaitre  qu'il  agit  avec  une  grande  confiance, 
puisque  dans  la  pr^sente  conjoncture,  il  r^forme  ses  troupes.  J'ap- 
prends  qu'en  Irlande  partie  de  I'arm^e  doit  ^tre  licenci^,  tout  y  ^tant 
si  tranquille,  qu'elle  pent  §tre  gard<Se  avec  peu  de  forces 

VII.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARINt. 

1658,  18  F^vrier. 
Depuis  la  dissolution  du  Parleraent,  il  ne  s'est  rien  pass^  ici  de 
considerable.  L'on  a  sculement  mis  dans  la  Tour  de  Londres  deux 
ministres  de  ces  sectairesqui  avaient  dress^  la  requite,  dont  Tun  s'^tait 
fort  emporte  centre  la  famille  de  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  lui  avait,  en 
cbaire,  reprock^  comme  un  grand  crime,  de  n'avoir  liaison  qu'avec 
Votre  Eminence,  qu'il  qualifia  J^suite,  terme  ordinaire  k  cette  sorte 
de  gens  pour  designer  les  Catholiques  s^v^res,  ce  qui  le  rend  moins  in- 
jurieux.  Un  major  de  Tarm^e  a  aussi  ^t^  arrSte,  et  M.  le  Protecteur 
manda,  avant  bier,  les  officiers  de  Tarm^e.  Apr^  les  avoir  trait^s 
assez  rudement  et  les  avoir  accuses  de  s'^tre  meMs  aveC  des  coquins, 
il  leur  mit  k  tous  le  marcbe  k  la  main,  offrant  de  reprendre  leurs  com- 
missions s'ils  n'^taient  pas  satisfaits  du  service.  Ilattribua  aussi  k 
une  veritable  n^cessit^  la  dissolution  du  Parlement  qu'il  accusa  de  re- 
pr^senter  les  mauvaises  bumeurs  de  toute  la  nation  aussi  bien  que  la 
puissance ;  et  que  m^me  il  6tait  devenu  le  Parlement  de  Haslerig,  qui 
^tait  un  des  plus  faetieux,  et  I'un  des  cinq  membres  que  le  dernier  roi 
alia  demander  au  Parlement.  II  se  parle  encore  d'en  appeler  un  autre, 
pour  subvenir  aux  n^cessit^  de  T^tat,  que  Ton  pretend  §tre  une  dette 
d'un  million  de  livres  st. ;  mais  n'^tant  pas  certain  que  de  nouveaux 
deputes  fussent  plus  favorables  que  ces  derniers,  il  semble  que  toutes 
autres  voies  seront  tentees,  devant  que  d'en  venir  k  celle-ci,  et  qu'il 
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sera  plutdt  us4  de  manage,  en  r^fonnant  des  tronpes,  et  mettant 
moins  de  vaisseaux  en  mer,  afin  que  le  revenu  ordinaire  fournisse 
de  quoi  payer  les  arr^rages  dtis  aux  soldats,  qui  ne  sont  pas  accou- 
tum^s^  en  ce  pays,  h  rien  perdre,  quelque  n^cessit6  qu'il  y  puisse 
§tre 

Vin.-M.  DE  BORPEATTX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1658,  4  Mars. 
M.  LE  Protecteue  a  depuis  pen  assemble  les  officiers  de  Farm^, 
ct  aprds  s'etre  justifi^  de  tant  de  cassations  de  Parlements,  il  leur  a 
repr^sent^  sa  n^ssit^  d' argent  et  exhorts  h  le  seconder,  si,  pour  en 
tirer,  il  ^tait  contraint  d'user  de  yoies  extraordinaries.  H  leur  a,  en 
meme  temps,  fait  payer  une  montre,  et  remis  h,  son  fils  ain4  son  regi- 
ment de  cavalarie.  II  fut  re9u  h  la  tSte  du  corps,  la  semaine  pass^e. 
pans  la  c^r^monie,  une  ballo  de  pistolet  Tapprocha.  L'un  de  sea 
gentilsbommes,  sur  le  soupy  on  d' avoir  tir6  le  coup,  a  ^t^arr^t^.  Mais^ 
au  lieu  de  ce  crime,  il  s'est  trouv6  coupablo  d'avoir  falsm^  la  signature 
de  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  donn^  des  passeports  k  des  personnes  suspectes. 
L'un  de  ses  demiers  gendres  a  aussi  obtenu  le  regiment  du  Sieur 
Lambert ;  et  presentement  il  ne  se  parle  que  de  faire  beaucoup  de 
cbangements  d' officiers  dans  Tarm^e.  L' autre  gendre,  petit-fils  du 
comte  de  Warwick,  mourut  la  semaine  pass^e  d'une  maladie  doi\t  il 
avait  ^i6  attaqu6  peu  de  jours  devant  son  mariage.  M.  le  Protecteur 
m^me  a  ^t^  assez  indispose  jusques  h,  ^tre  contraint  d'user  de  rem^des 
soporiphiques.  Sa  sant^  est  maintenant  retablie,.et  il  commence,  d^s 
avant  hier,  k  se  laisser  voir.  Sa  maladie  n'a  pas  emp^b^  que,  pour 
pr^venir  tons  inconvdnients,  diflf^rentes  personnes  n'aient  ^t^  arret^es. 


IX.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

(1668,  26  Mars.) 
J'atjrais  mal  jug4  des  affaires  d'Angleterre  si  aucune  de  mes  lettres 
y  avait  fait  appr^bender  de  la  revolution,  et  je  ne  puis,  pour  r^pondre 
h  celles  qu'il  vous  a  plu  de  m'^crire  le  9  du  present,  que  confirmer  ce 
que  mes  pr^cedentes  ont  fait  savoir  de  T^tat  du  present  regime,  et 
qu'il  y  paratt  plus  de  disposition  k  la  royaute  qu'k  la  mine  de  M.  le 
Protecteur.  II  manda,  sur  la  fin  de  la  semaine  pass^e,  le  maire  et  le 
conseil  de  la  ville  de  Londres,  et  t^cba  de  remplir  leurs  esprits  de  de- 
fiance d'une  descente  du  roi  d'Ecoese,  avec  une  armee  de  buit  raille 
chevaux,  la  representant  a  la  veille  d'etre  embarqu^e  k  DuDkerque 
dans  22  vaisseaux  plats  qui  etaient  prepares  pour  ce  service,  et  assurant 
que  le  Marquis  d'Ormont  avait  ete  depuis  peu  k  Londres  pour  y  for- 
mer des  intelligences ;  que  m§me  quelques  nns  d'entre  eux  Tavaient 
VQ }  et  apres  une  recapitulation  assez  ample  de  Tetat  du  pays  et  de  oe 
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qui  s'^tait  pass^  depnis  son  administration  il  oonvia  la  ville  de  se  tenir 
fior  se  gardes,  d'^tablir  la  milice,  de  la  mettre  entre  les  mains  de  per- 
sonnes  pieuses  et  bien  intentionnees  et  de  coDcourir  avec  lui  k  la  con- 
senration  du  repos  public,  sans  faire  aucune  demande  d'argent,  quoique 
oette  compagnie  crut  6tre  appel^  pour  ce  sujet.  II  parla  aussi  apres 
auz  officiers  de  Tarm^,  en  des  termes  fort  semblablcs;  d'oil  bean- 
coup  inf^rent  qu'il  j  a  quelque  dessein  sur  le  tapis  pr^s  d'^later; 
et  cette  croyance  est  augments  farFapprocbe  des  troupes,  ^tant  pen 
vraisemblable  qu'il  se  passe  en  Flandres  aucun  embarquement  centre 
FAngleterre;  et  cette  allarme  est  un  moyen  fort  souvent  pratique 
pour  retenir  I'arm^e,  et  tous  ceux  qui  out  6t^  engages  centre  la  famille 
royale,  plus  attaches  au  present  gouvernement.  II  passe  d'ailleurs 
pour  tr^  constant  que  quelques  regiments  de  Tarm^e  d'Ecosse  ont  fait 
des  declarations  tr^s  soumises,  que  les  principauz  officiers  de  celle 
d' Angle tcrre  sont  devenus  favorables  h  la  royaut6^  &  des  conditions 
qui  ne  s*accordent  pas  bien  k  I'^tablissement  de  M.  Ic  Protecteur;  mais 
s'ils  avaient  fait  une  d^marcbe  contraire  ce  ne  lui  serait  pas  une  grande 
peine  de  lui  faire  reprendrc  son  ancienne  forme,  le  peuple  s'y  trouvant 
fort  enclin,  pour  pr^venir  une  seconde  guerre  civile.  II  n'y  a  que  la 
lev^e  d'argent  sans  I'approbation  du  Parlement  qui  puisse  le  choquer ; 
et  le  revenu  public  ^tant  double  de  celui  dont  les  rois  d' Angle  terra  ont 
joui,  il  semble  que  M.  le  Protecteur  ni  soit  n^cessit^  d'encourir  la 
haine  de  toute  la  nation,  pour  avoir  de  nouveaux  fonds,  sans  lesquels, 
mettant  moins  de  vaisseaux  h  la  mer,  il  pent  entretenir  la  guerre  contre 
I'Espagne.  Le  bruit  s'^tait  bien  r^pandu  que,  faute  d'argent,  il  serait 
contraint  de  s'accommoder;  mais  personne  n'a  cru  que,  traitant  avec 
cette  couronne,  il  voulut  se  declarer  contre  la  France,  et  je  ne  vois  pas 
que  son  int^r^t  lui  permette,  ni  qu'il  fut  moins  expos^  aux  d^penses 
pour  I'une  que  pour  Tautre  guerre.  Ainsi  fesant,  la  paix  se  ferait  afin 
que,  n'ayant  rien  k  faire  au  dehors,  il  lui  restat  une  enti^re  liberty  de 
travailler  aux  ^tablissements  du  dedans.  Le  traite  que  M.  Lockart 
doit  maintenant  avoir  renouvel^,  gu^rit  toutes  ces  sortes  de  defiances. 
Pour  quelque  temps,  et  pourvu  que  Tarm^e  de  sa  Majesty  entreprenne 
un  si^ge  sur  la  c6te,  elle  pent  attendre  grande  assistance  d'Angleterre, 
nonobstant  les  soul^vements  dont  au  dehors  Ton  publie  qu'elle  est 
menace 

X.— M.  BE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  le  17  Juin,  1658. 
J'ai  re^u  aujourd'hui  lalettre  que  Votre  Eminence  m'afaitrhonneur 
de  m'^rire  le  16.  Pour  satisfaire  au  contenu,  je  n'ai  pas  manqu4  d'en- 
voyer  sur  Theure  demander  audience.  Elle  a  ^t^  remise  k  demain  k 
cause  de  Findisposition  dangereuse  de  Tune  des  filles  de  M.  le  Protec- 
teur. Ce  retard  m'emp^hera  de  rendre  compte  par  la  pr^nte  des 
sentiments  {)articuliers  de  Son  Altesse^  sur  tout  ceque  votre  Eminence 
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a  ordonn4  de  lui  fftire  savoir ;  mais  je  pais  par  avance  Fassnrer  que  la 
defaite  des  ennemis  a  caus^  ici  une  joie  tr^s  particuli^re.  La  nouvelle 
en  arriva  hier  au  matin  a  Londres.  Aussitdt,  le  capitaine  des  gardes 
de  M.  le  Protecteur,  accompagn^  d'un  des  gentilshommes  de  la  chambre, 
me  Tapporta,  et  il  fat  mand^  aux  ministres  qui  ^taient  lors  en  chairei 
de  Tannoncer  au  peuple.  Le  Secretaire  d'Etat,  deux  heures  apr^^ 
m'en  envoja  la  confirmation  avec  des  demonstrations  de  joie  extraordi- 
naires.  It  est  yrai  que,  la  veille,  Talarme  ^tait  ici  fort  grand  que  les 
ennemis  n'attaquassent  et  forgassent  nos  ligncs  Cette  crainte  et  Fin- 
stance  que  j'avais  ftiite  pour  Fenvoi  d'un  renfort  d'infanterie,  avaient 
porte  M.  le  Protecteur  k  commander  encore  1700  hommes,  dont  partie 
fut  embarqu6e  au  pont  de  Londres,  avant  hier,  et  le  Secretaire  d'Etat 
m'avait  mande  que  Son  Altesse  enverrait  encore  plus  grand  nombre, 
mais  qu'il  fallait  quelques  jours  pour  les  transporter,  les  troupes  se 
trouvant  eioign^es  des  c6tes  d'Angleterre,  qui  r^pondent  h  celles,  de 
Elandres.  J'en  donnai  sur  Theure  avis  h  M.  de  Turenne,  par  courrier 
expr^s,  et  j'apprends  qu'il  les  a  contremand^es,  n'en  ajantpas  pr^sente- 
ment  besoin.  Toutes  ces  diligences  et  bonnes  dispositions  confirmeront 
k  Votre  Eminence  que  TafFaire  etait  ici  fort  k  cceur.  Je  ne  manquerai, 
apr^  les  congratulations,  d'en  faire  des  remerciments  h  M.  le  Protec- 
teur, et  de  prendre  quelque  autre  temps  pour  en  faire  aussi  civility  au 
Secretaire  d'Etat.  On  ne  doute  point  que  Dunkerque  ne  se  rende 
bientdt,  ne  restant  plus  k  la  garnison  aucune  esperance  de  secours,  et 
sans  doute,  le  Eoi  se  pr^valant  de  la  chaleur  qui  me  parait  ici  pour 
appujer  ses  desseins.  It  trouvera  grande  facilite  k  la  conqu^te  des 
autres  places  maritimes.  Je  ne  puis  pas  dire  qu'une  si  bonne  nouvelle 
soit  regue  ici  de  tout  le  monde  avec  m^me  esprit.  II  j  a  encore  trop 
de  factions,  pour  attendre  cette  uniformity  de  sentiments;  et  il  est  vrai 
que,  hors  les  personnes  affectionnees  au  present  regime,  peu  d' autres 
voient  avec  joie  les  prosp^rites  communes,  dont  M.  le  Protecteur  tirera, 
outre  Tacquisition  d'une  place  estim^e  tr^s-importante,  cet  a  vantage, 
que  le  parti  royaliste  perdra  I'esperance  qu'il  avait  congue  d'une  descente 
d'etrangers  en  leur  faveur.  Je  ne  manquerai  pas  d'annoncer  la  venue 
de  M.  le  Due  de  Cr^qui  et  de  M.  de  Mancini.  On  ne  s'attendait  ici 
qu'au  dernier ',  et  Fhonneur  qu'il  a  d'appartenir  k  Votre  Eminence 
tenait  lieu  d'un  titre  aussi  considerable  que  celui  de  due.  II  recevra 
sans  doute  des  marques  de  la  satisfaction  qu'a  remportee  de  leurs  Ma- 
jestes  et  de  Votre  Eminence  le  Mylord  Fockambrige,  arrive  k  Londres 
avant  hier.  Je  ne  Tai  point  encore  vu ',  mais  il  m'en  a  fait  des  excuses, 
accompagnees  de  demonstrations  de  reconnaissance  du  bon  accueil  qui 
lui  a  ete  fait.  II  s'est  absente  le  lendemain  de  son  arrivee,  pour  n'§tre 
pas  present  k  Texecution  de  son  oncle,  dont  il  n'a  pu  obtenir  qu'un 
changement  de  supplice.  Les  deux  condamnes  doivent  avoir  demain 
la  t^te  tranchee.    Je  puis  assurer  Votre  Eminence  que  je  ne  Taurais 
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pas  important  de  la  pri^  ^u'elle  a  regue,  si  la  fille  m^me  de  M.  le 
Protecteor  ne  m'en  eUt  fait  instance ;  et  quand  je  m'y  rendis^  ce  fdt 
apr^s  avoir  fait  connaitre  que,  si  le  Mjlord  Fockambrig  .... 
(itant  la  cour,  n'en  avait  point  parl^,  difficilement  le  Boi  ou  Yotre  Emi- 
nence s'engageraient  h  cette  recommandation^  xH  le  crime  dont  il  s'agit 
La  r^ponse  que  j'ai  rendue  aujourd'hai  aox  parents  du  condamn^  les 
a  satis&itSj  et  ils  ont  reconnu  que  di£Eicilement  cette  grO^e  poavait 
s'obtenir.  Comme  mon  audience  a  6i4  remise  k  demain,  peut  §tre 
pour  ^yiter  mes  offices,  je  serai  dispense  de  les  rendre^  et  j'ai  d'aillenrs 
reoonnu  qu'ik  seraient  inutiles.  La  conr  de  justice  se  rassemblera. 
Le  t6moin  qui  s'^tut  sauv^  ajant  ^t^  repris,  ou  pourra  bien  jo^r 
d'autres  prisonniers.  II  ne  s'est  rien  pass^  tons  ces  jours,  qui  m^rite 
d'etre  ^rit.—- Lesofficiers  qui  levant  les  trois  regiments  me  sont  venua 
dire  aujourd'hui  que  le  Colonel  Tomson  leur  avait  enfin  4crit  que  son 
fils  6tant  mort  rien  ne  Temp^hait  de  passer  bientdt  en  Angleterre.  Je 
ne  leur  ai  pas  encore  d^lu^  que  Sa  Majesty  ae  contenterait  des  1500 
hommes ;  mais  il  v  a  lieu  de  croire  qu'elle  n'aura  pas  grand  besoin  du 
surplus  qu'ils  avaient  offert    ...  i 
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I.— MAZARIN  TO  CROMWELL. 

Calais,  12  Juln,  1658. 
MoNSisuB :  Je  suis  confus  des  termes  obligeants  dont  il  a  plu  k 
Yotre  Altesse  S^r^nissime  de  se  sirvir,  dans  la  lettre  que  j'ai  re^ue  de 
sa  part  en  dernier  lieu,  et  de  toutes  les  civility  que  M.  le  Yicomte  de 
Falcombridge  y  a  ajout^s  de  vive-voiz.  II  pourra  lui-m^me  informer 
y.  A.  S.  de  Tacoueil  que  Leurs  Majest^s  et  toute  la  cour  lui  ont  fait, 
et  de  Tapplication  aveo  laquelle  on  continue  ici  k  faire  tons  les  efforts 
possibles  pour  le  bon  succ^s  du  si^ge  Dunkerque.  II  serait  k  sou- 
baiter  que  nous  eussions  plus  d'infanterie,  quoique  Sa  Majesty  y  ait 
envoys  g^n^ralement  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  pu,  sans  retenir  m^me  aupr^ 
d'elle  une  seule  compagnie  de  ses  regiments  des  garde9 }  aussi  je  ne 
doute  point  que  Y.  A.  S.  n'ait  donn^  ses  ordres  pour  nous  envoyer  le 
renfort  qu'elle  a  promis,  et  que  nous  n'apprenions  d'un  moment  k 
Fautre  son  arrive  dans  le  camp.  Elle  agr^ra  que,  me  remettant  da 
surplus  k  mon  dit  sieur  Yiscomte,  je  finesse,  &c.  &c. 

II.— MAZARIN  TO  MR.  LOCKHART. 

CiJaifl,  17  Jiiin,  1658. 
Monsieur  :  J'ai  re^u  la  lettre  qu'il  vous  a  plu  de  m'^orire,  et  je 
suis  tr^s  oblige  k  Y.  Ez.  des  nouvelles  assurances  qu'elle  me  donne 
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de  son  atcn€4  et  dee  termes  dant  eUe  parle  de  Faotioii  que  s'est  paas^ 
en  dernier  Ilea,  et  de  la  personne  de  Monsieur  de  Oastelnau^  leqoel^ 
de  son  o6t6,  relive,  eomme  il  est  oblige,  la  g^n^nse  et  intr^pide  con- 
doite  de  Y.  Ex.  et  la  bravonre  du  corps  Anglais  qu'elle  coinmande. 
J^ai  envoys  un  gentilhomme  ezpr^  pour  me  r^jouir  avec  elle  d'un  si 
glorieuz  ^v^nement,  si  avantageuz  aux  deux  nations^  et  qui  doit,  par 
plusieurs  raisons  satisfaire  au  dernier  point  8.  A.  S.  Mcmsieur  le  Pro- 
tecteur,  et  confondre  non  moins  les  mal-intentionn^  de  Londres  que 
ceux  de  Paris.  J'ai  ^rit  h  Monsieur  de  Bordeaux  d'en  f^liciter  S.  A. 
de  ma  pM,  et  Monsieur  le  due  de  Gr^i,  que  le  Bci  a  choisi  pour 
r^pondre  au  compliment  que  S.  A.  hii  a  fait,  satisfera  aussi  k  ce  qui 
est  de  la  r^jouissance  pour  le  gain  de  la  bataille.  Je  fais  ^tat  d'en- 
voyer  aveo  le  dit  sieur  Due  mon  neveu  pour  assurer  S.  A.  plus  par- 
ticuli^rement  de  mon  tr^s-humble  service.  J'ai  recours  k  Y.  Ex. 
poitr  avoir  au  plus  t6t  uh  bon  vaisseau  ici,  avec  ordre  d'emmener  le 
dit  sieur  Duo  et  y  attendre  «on  retour  pouf  le  ramener  ici. 

III.— LOUIS  XIV.  TO  CROMWELL. 

Calais,  19  Juin,  1658. 
Monsieur  le  Frotegteur  :  Ayant  boaucoup  de  sentiment  des 
t^moignages  que  j'ai  re^us  de  Totre  affection,  par  le  Yicomte  de  Fal- 
conbridge,  votre  gendre,  je  n'ai  pu  me  contenter  d'y  avoir  r^pondu  par 
son  moyen,  et  j'ai  d^sir^  de  vous  donner  encore  des  marques  plus  ex- 
presses de  la  mienne,  en  vous  envoyant  mon  cousin  le  Due  de  Cr6][U], 
premier  gentilhomme  de  ma  chambre,  auquel  j'ai  ordonn^  de  vous 
fiure  particuli^rement  connattre  quelle  est  Festime  en  laquelle  je  tiens 
votre  personne,  et  combien  je  fais  d'etat  de  votre  amiti^.  Je  Fai 
aussi  charge  de  vous  t^moigner  la  joie  que  j'ai  ressentie  du  glorieux 
suoo^  de  noB  armes  en  Theureuse  joum^  du  14  de  ce  mois,  et  comme 
cette  victoire  et  la  vigneur  aveo  laquelle  Dunkerque  continue  k  dtre 
|Hre88^^  me  font  esp^rer  la  r^uotion  de  la  jdace  dans  pen  de  jours;  a  ^ 
quoi  je  ne  cesserai  point  de  m^i^pliquer  avec  les  mSmes  soins  que 
j'ai  pris  d^  le  commencement  do  si^ge.  Et  bien  que  /ai  inform^ 
mon  dit  cousin  le  Duo  de  Cr^ui  de  mes  intentions,  comme  anssi  da 
d^tul  de  cette  action  pour  vous  en  faire  le  r^oit,  je  ne  puis  poartant 
que  je  ne  vous  dise  par  cette  lettre  que  k  Sieur  Lookart,  votre  am- 
bassadeor  vers  moi,  s'est  signals  par  sa  valeur  et  sa  conduite  en  cetto 
ze&ooatre,  et  que  les  troupes  que  vous  m^avez  envoy^s  y  (mt  doiui^,  k 
son  ezemple,  des  preaves  de  g^n^rosit^  et  de  courage  extraordinakvs. 
Dtt  snrphis,  je  me  ^omets  que  vous  voudres  bien,  ainsi  que  je  vous 
en  pne,  prendre  nne  eiit^e  cr^amce  en  oe  que  mon  dit  cousin  vous  dk» 
de  ma  party  et  surtont  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  que  je  desire  davantage  qine 
de  vous  fiufd  connaltre  par  eSet  jusqu^^  quel  point  vos  int^dts  me 
sont  ohers. 

VOL.  n.— 48 
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Poorquoi,  me  remettant  ^  Ini  de  ce  que  je  ponrrais  ajoi^r  k  la  pr6- 
Bente,  je  ne  la  ferai  plus  longue  que  pour  prier  Dieu  qa'il  toos  ait, 
MonsieuT  le  Protecteor,  en  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde.  Eerit  k  Calus, 
le  19  JaiD^  1658. 

(Sign^)  Louis. 

IV.— M.  DB  BRIENNE  TO  M.  DE  BORDEAUX. 

CaUis,  20  Juin,  1658. 

Monsieur  :  J'ai  re^u  ordre  du  Roi  de  pr^venir  de  oette  lettre  I'ar- 
riv4e  de  Monsieur  le  duo  de  Cr^ui  k  Londres  pour  vous  donner  avis 
du  sujet  de  son  voyage,  qui  est  que,  sur  Renvoi  qui  a  6t6  fait  par  Mon- 
sieur le  Protecteur  de  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Falconbridge,  son  gen- 
dre,  vers  S.  M.  pour  lui  t^moigner  sa  joi  de  son  arriv^e  en  cette 
firontidre,  et  de  Tavancement  des  desseins  auxquels  les  arme?  communes 
Bont  employees.  II  a  charge  de  la  part  de  S.  M.  de  faire  connattre 
son  ressentiment  k  Monsieur  le  Protecteur,  comme  aussi  de  lui  faire 
part  de  la  victoire  que  M.  de  Turenne  a  remport^e  sur  les  ennemis 
aux  Dunes  de  Dunkerque,  et  d'assurer  mon  dit  Sieur  le  Protecteur  de 
raflfection  et  de  Testime'  particuli^  de  S.  M.;  k  quoi  j'ai  eu  com- 
mandement  expr^s  de  S.  M.  d'ajouter  que  son  intention  est  qu'aussit^t 
que  vous  saurez  Tarriv^e  de  M.  de  Cr^ui  k  Londres,  vous  Talliez 
visiter;  et  que  comme  il  a  ordre  de  vous  donner  la  main  droite  au-^les- 
sus  de  lui  dans  son  logis,  S.  M.  desire  que  vous  la  lui  donniez  pareille- 
ment  dans  le  v6tre,  lorsqu'il  vous  rendra  la  visite. 

II  ne  me  reste  qu'k  vous  supplier,  etc. 

v.— MAZARIN  to  CROMWELL. 

Mardyke,  25  Juin. 
Monsieur  :  Je  crois  que  V.  A.  S.  n'aura  pas  d^sagr^ble  que  je 
lui  t^moigne  ma  joie  pour  la  prise  de ;  Dunkerque  la  conqu^te  est  si 
considerable  et  Y.  A.  S.  y  a  tant  d'int^r^t,  qu'il  serait  malais^  que 
ceux  qui  font  profession,  comme  moi;  de  s'int^resser  k  sa  gldre  et  k 
ses  avantages,  se  puissent  taire  en  une  semblable  rencontre.  Le  Roi 
d^plche  le  Sieur  Sanguin  pour  se  r^jouir  avec  EUe  de  ce  succ^  qui, 
par  soi  et  par  ses  circonstances,  fera  un  grand  6clat  dans  ce  monde  et 
sera  fort  d^isif  k  regard  des  ennemis  communs,  qui  ne  s'attendaient 
pas  de  recevoir  un  tel  coup.  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur  Lockart  en- 
tretiendra  Y.  A.  S.  plus  en  detail  de  cette  action  et  de  toutes  choses, 
et  je  m'assure  qu'il  ne  manquera  pas  de  I'informer  avec  quelle  affec- 
tion et  ponctualite  on  a  satisfait  k  tout  ce  qu'on  avait  promis  et  au- 
delk,  sans  pardonner  ni  k  d^penses,  ni  k  diligences,  ni  k  aucun  effort 
qui  ait  6t6  dans  mon  pouvoir,  pour  assurer  Facquisition  de  cette  place, 
qui  sera,  d^s  aujourd'hui,  mise  au  pouvoir  de  Y.  A.  S.  laqnelle  je 
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m'assiire  avoir  la  bont6  de  donner  tons  les  ordrern^ssaires  ponr  Tac- 
complissement  de  tout  oe  qui  a  ^t^  promis  de  sa  part,  afin  que  je  puisse 
ainsi  confondre  les  mal-inteDtionn^s  et  mes  envieuz,  faisant  voir  k  toute 
la  France  que  si  j'ai  employ^  mes  soins  et  apport^  des  facility  pour  la 
satisfaction  de  Y.  A.  S.  je  Tai  fait  dans  Tassurance  que  ce  royaume  en 
retirerait  aussi  de  solides  avantages. 
Je  Bupplie  V.  A.,  etc.  etc. 

VI.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  27  Juin,  1658. 
Je  ne  doute  point  que  M.  le  Due  de  Cr^qui  ne  rende  compte  de  sa 
r^ption }  elle  a  6t^  avee  autant  de  c^r^monie  que  celle  des  ambassa- 
deurs,  mais  I'audience  a  eu  quelque  diff<6rence,  Monsieur  le  Protecteur 
ne  Tayant  pas  donn^  dans  le  lieu  ordinaire  et  ^tant  demeur^  d^ou- 
vert.  II  m'envoie  tons  les  jours  le  maitre-des-c6r6monies  pour  recon- 
naitre  s'il  y  a  rien  qui  les  puisse  choquer;  et  je  crois  que  M.  de  Man- 
cini  reconnait  que  Son  Altesse  ne  desire  pas  moins  de  lui  t^moigner 
le  ressentiment  qu'Elle  professe  avoir  des  civilit^s  que  Votre  Emi- 
nence lui  a  fait  faire ;  elle  en  sera  encore  plus  particuli^rement  in- 
form^ k  son  retour. 

VIL— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Londres,  1  Juillet,  1658. 
Le  retour  de  M.  le  Due  de  Cr^qui  et  de  M.  de  Mancini  informera 
Votre  Eminence  des  particularit^s  d^  leur  voyage  et  des  civilit^s  que 
Ton  a  continue  de  leur  faire.  J'esp^re  aussi  qu'Elle  saura  que  je  n'ai 
rien  oubli6  pour  t^moigner  k  M.  de  Mancini  le  respect  que  j'ai  pour 
ce  qui  lui  appartient ;  et  si  les  occasions  se  fussent  pr^sent^es  de  lui 
rendre  quelque  service,  je  les  aurais  embrass^es  avec  une  joie  tr^s  par- 
ticuli^re.  J'ajouterai  seulement  que  Ton  a  eu  ici  un  grand  d^sir  de 
faire  paraitre  une  enti^re  satisfaction  He  cet  envoi  et  du  tndtement 
qu'a  re^u  M.  de  Falconbridge. 
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I.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  M.  DE  BRIENNE. 

1658,  22  Aoiit. 

.     .     .     .    Je  n'ai  pas  encore  eu  occasion  d'entretenir  sur  ce  sujet 

M.  le  Protecteur  ni  le  Secretaire  d'Etat.    L'un  et  Tautre  sent  toujours 

k  la  campagnc;  et  le  dernier  s'est  envoys  ezouser  la  semaine  pass^e 

deoz  foiB  de  oe  qu'il  ne  pouvait  paa  me  voir.    11  ne  parait  pas  ndan- 
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moiiiB  pr^wEtoment  de  grandes  affuiei  an  dedans,  ni  qu^fl  y  ah  n»i 
aor  la  tapia,  que  la  oonvooation  da  ParleiMat.  n  se  parla  ansai  de 
traops  en  tempa  de  la  royaut^ ;  maia  aveo  si  peu  de  oertitude  qu'il  ne 
ae  peat  pas  dire  qae  ce  soit  one  relation  bien  d^nmn^e.  Ce  n'eat 
pas  qa'elle  ae  soit  fort  soahait^  par  le  g^n^ral  de  la  oatioQ,  et  que 
racqaisitioD  faiie  en  Flandres  conciliaat  k  M.  le  Protectear  Fa&cdoa 
da  peaple,  ce  ne  lai  soit  une  d-marche  mmns  dangeiease  qoe  par  le 
pasa^.  II  a  fait  rendre  des  actions  de  gr§^s  par  tonte  TAngleterre 
poar  cette  oonqa^te }  et  afin  d^accommoder  en  quelqae  fa^^on  son  ordre 
aa  rite  osit^,  sans  noos  donner  sajet  de  ciainte^  an  lien  de  promettre 
qa'elle  sera  de  grand  avantage  k  la  religion  protestante^  il  ne  parle  plus 
qae  de  la  propagation  de  la  religion  Chr^tienne.  Ge  changement  a 
it6  assez  remarqa^.  L'on  a  en  m^me  temps  public  que  Tone  de  ses 
fiUes,  qoi  est  tr^  dangereusement  maladei  refusait  Taaastance  des 
ministres  Protestants,  et  voulait  moorir  dans  T^lise  ron^aine,  ce  qui 
est  pen  vraisemblablo.  Pour  balancer  ces  bruits,  les  Presbyt^riens 
aont  fort  caresses.  Le  Mjlord  Henri  a  para  les  favoriser  dajis  one 
assemble  qu'il  a  faite  en  Irlande  des  Ministres  de  toutes  les  sectes, 
pour'aviser  aux  moyens  d'une  reconciliation,  Une  autre  assemble  a 
2te  tenue  dans  le  pays  de  Gralles  k  cette  m^me  fin ;  et  dans  la  suite  da 
temps,  les  Presbyti^riens  pourront  prendre  le  dessus  des  autres  religions 
— Les  Catholiqnes  sent  en  repose;  et  les  pr^tres  pris(»inlers  s'^largisn 
sent  les  nns  apr^  les  autres 

IL— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARW 

1651,  2  Septembre. 
Depuis  le  retour  de  M.  de  Mont^illard,  il  ne  s'est  rien  pass^  qui 
m'ait  donn^  sujet  d'6crire  k  Yotre  llminence.  L'indi^position  de  M. 
U  Protectear  a  toujours  continual  et  il  n'est  pas  e^core  tout  k  fait  d^ 
livr^  de  la  fi^vre  tierce;  mais  les  derniers  acc^  ont  6i6  si  faibles, 
qa'elle  ne  cause  auoune  apprehension.  L'on  ne  laisse  pas  de  croire 
que  I'alarme  a  6t6  assez  grande  dans  sa  famille,  pour  lui  fai|>e  soubaiter 
la  nomination  d'un  successeur,  et  que  M.  le  Protecteur  a  design^  son 
fils  atne ;  que  cette  resolution  sera  publiee  apr^s  que  quelques  mesures 
auront  ete  prises,  et  qu'k  cet  effet  il  retouraera  dans  peu  k  Londres. 
II  se  parle  aussi  de  la  royaute  et  elle  ne  recevra  plus  d'opposition  si 
la  {Succession  n'en  ttovLYe  point.  Deja  m^me  quelques  provinces  Font 
demandee,  comme  le  seul  moyen  d'etablir  une  ferme  tranquillity  dans 
la  natiop,  et  leurs  requites  ont  ete  imprimees.  Les  personnes  de  con- 
dition ne  souhaitent  pas  ;poins  cette  forme  de  gouveraement,  qu'ils 
Itpprehendent  la  puissance  des  republicains ;  et  c'est  aujourd'hui  une 
ordance  fort  generale  que  la  perte  de  M.  le  Protecteur  aurait  et6  source 
de  beaucoup  de  d^sordr^.     ... 
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in.— M.  D£  BORDEAUX  TO  OAHDIKAL  MAZABIN. 

1658,  10  8eptem1>re  (S  henree  apres  micK). 

Jb  crois  derair  donner  en  diligence  I'avi^  qni  me  vient  d'etre  en- 
yoj6  de  la  proehaine  mort  de  M.  le  Protectenr.  EUe  est  attendae 
d'heore  en  benre;  et  le  mieiuc  d'hier  n'^tait  qu'un  affaiblissemei^Lt  de 
ses  forces.  Sa  &milie  n'ayait  pas  cru  jnsqu'a  cette  beure  le  mal  si 
dangerettx,  et  n'a  point  tis6  d'ancnne  pr^oantion  ponr  Pavenir^  per- 
sonne  n'osant  parler  de  la  snccession.  H  nc  d'en  est  anssi  rien  dit 
dans  Tassembl^e  des  officiers  de  rarm^i  le  G^n^ral  Fleetwood  ne  les 
ayant  entretenns  que  de  mati^res  dq  d^yotion.  Anssi;  I'on  ne  pent 
encore  dire  certainement  quel  sera  le  suocesseur,  ni  si  la  republique  se 
r^tablira  aprds  la  mort.  M.  Folkambrige,  qui  m'a  envoys  la  confirma- 
ticm  de  oet  ^yis,  iile  obarge  d'assurer  Yotre  Enunence  de  pon  9s^  pour 
les  iot^i^jbi  de  la  France,  dont  U  donneia  des  marques,  si  la  fortuna 
veut  que  le  gouTeraement  demeure  dans  la  £unille.  Les  r^pmblieaina 
s'y  pourront  opposer,  bien  que  Ton  ne  Toie  enoore  auoune  alti^ration, 
oe  qui  peut  dtre  attribu^  au  pen  de  danger  qne  Ton  avait  cm  jusques 
k  pr^ent.  Si  la  disgrace  arrive,  j'agirai  suivant  les  dispositions  qui 
me  paraitront,  ea  attendMit  les  onkes  dont  il  plaira  k  Yotre  Emineace 
d'boBorw  oelui  qui  est  aveo  respect.     ... 

Mn  fermont  la  pr^nte,  Voia  me  vient  de  mander  que  M.  le  Proteo- 
tfifiir  (§tut  ai|x  aboifl  de  la  mort 

nr.-Of.  DB  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

1658, 11  Septembre. 
J^AVAis  regu  bier  de  si  bonne  part  Favls  du  grand  danger  de  M.  le 
Protecteur,  et  mi§me  de  sa  mort|  depuis  que  le  gentilhomme  que  je 
d^p^cbai  fut  parti,  qu'il  j  avait  lieu  de  la  croire  certaine.  Mais  pr^ 
sentement  celui  qui  m'avait  envoys  cette  nouvelle  n)e  maode  que,  par 
un  bonheur  tout  extraordinaire,  lorsque  Ton  le  croyait  pr^  d'expirer^ 
la  nature  avait  fait  un  effort  et  que  maintenant  11  y  avjdt  k  esp^rer. 
Le  m§me,  et  c^est  le  Mylord  Falkombridge,  ^oute  que  la  famille  va 
se  pr^yaloir  de  ce  bon  moment  pour  ^tablS  le  Mylord  Richard,  et  don- 
ner un  ordre  pour  Fassembl^  aun  Parlement,  afin  que  ^i  le  mal  re- 
commencci  ce  qui  ne  peut  arriver  sans  causer  la  mort,  tout  aoit  dispose 
k  coQseryer  la  puissance  dans  la  famille*  Cet  avis  m'^tant  copfirm^ 
d'ailleurs,  je  crois  le  devoir  donner  avec  autant  de  diligence  que  celra 
d'bier,  crainte  qu'il  ne  fit  prendre  des  loesures  sur  un  fondement  peu 
certain.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  quelques-uns  n^assurent  encore  la  mort,  et 
pe  veuillent  qu'elle  0e  dissimule  pour  pouvoir  faire  des  ^tablissements 
devant  que  les  r^publicains  se  mettent  en  campagne,  et  n'agissent  danp 
Farm^,  dont  les  officiers  ne  se  ddclarent  point.    Ik  se  contentent  de 
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prier  Dieu  dans  lear  assemble  poor  la  sant^  de  M.  le  Proleefievr.  II 
est  n^nmoiiiR  difficil  de  cacher  longtemps  un  si  grand  ^▼^nemeni,  y 
ajaDt  tant  de  personnes  corieuses  et  int^ress^es  k  le  savoir.  La  posts 
de  demain  pourra  donner  un  entier  ^laircissement,  et  si  elle  ne  passait 
point,  ce  serait  nne  confirmation  de  la  mauvaise  nouvelle.     Je  snis 

ayeo  respect 

L'on  me  yient  encore  de  confirmer  la  bonne  sant^  de  M.  le  Protec- 
tear,  josqu'k  Fassurer  hors  de  danger,  la  fi^vre  Tajant  quitt6;  et  il  se 
parle  d'une  r^v^lation  qu'il  eut,  il  y  a  trois  jours,  que  Dieu  le  garan- 
tirait  de  oette  maladie. 

v.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDINAI<  MAZARIN. 

1658,  13  Septembre. 
LoBSQUE  j'^rivis  hier  mes  lettres,  les  m6deeins  assuiraient  la  sant^ 
de  M.  le  Proteoteur;  mais,  peu  d'heures  apr^,  il  touma  k  la  mort;  et 
le  Mylord  Falcambrige  me  mande  qu'il  yient  d'expirer.  II  a  eu  le 
temps  de  nommer  son  fils  ain^  pour  sucoesseur,  et  toute  la  famille 
esp^re  que  Tarm^e  ne  Taura  pas  d^agr^able,  apr^  les  dispositions  oil 
lis  parurent  ayant  hier,  et  les  pr^autions  qui  out  6i6  prises  dans  les 
arme^  d'Ecosse  et  d'Irlande,  dont  Ton  esp^re  bien.  Je  n'ai  pas 
manqu^  de  faire  tous  les  jours,  tant  au  dit  Sieur  Mylord  qu'an  Secr^ 
taire  d'Etat,  toutes  sortes  d'offres  de  la  part  du  Roi,  m^me  des  troupes, 
s'il  en  fallait,  pour  le  nouyel  ^tablissement  lb  ont  t6moign6  se  sentir 
particuli^rement  oblige  de  cette  bonne  yolont^,  et  le  Secretaire  d'Etat 
me  mande  quails  me  yien4ront  remercier,  et  communiquer  I'^tat  de 
leurs  affaires.  Pr^ntement,  les  ministres  du  conseil  sont  assemble, 
et  comme  le  mort  n'est  pas  encore  sue  que  des  particuliers  amis,  il  ne  pa* 
rait  aucune  alteration  ni  dans  la  yille,  ni  dans  les  troupes,  de  Tunion 
desquelles  dependent  la  tranquillity  du  pays  et  Fetablissement  de  My- 
lord Kichard.  Le  Lieutenant-G-en^ral  Fleetwood  fait  un  peu  de  peine, 
et  Ton  n'est  point  encore  assure  qu'il  ne  se  detachera  point  des  inte- 
r§ts  de  la  famille  pour  etablir  la  r^publique,  au  quel  cas,  le  secours  des 
allies  pourrait  i§tre  necessaire,  pour  abattre  dans  le  commencement  le 
parti  qui  se  pourrait  former.  Je  donnerai  toutes  bonnes  paroles,  per- 
suade que  si,  suiyant  les  apparences,  le  Mylord  Bichapi  reussit,  il 
enaura  de  la  reconnaissance,  et  que,  quand  il  succombendt,  elles  ne 
seraient  d'aucun  prejudice.  L'argent  pourrait  bien  aussi  §tre  desire 
pour  faire  d'abord  un  donatif  auz  troupes,  et  il  n'y  aurait  rien  k  per- 
dre  en  le  pr§tant,  si  ellcs  ne  se  separent  des  inters  de  la  famille  de 
M.  le  Protecteur.  Je  me  conduirai,  dans  cette  conjoncture,  suiyant 
des  dispositions  qui  me  paraitrent.  Je  tiendrai  Yotre  Eminence  ex- 
actement  informee  de  ce  qui  se  passera.  II  lui  plaira  aussi  de  m'en- 
voyer  ses  ordres,  et  de  me  croire  ayec  respect.     .     .     . 
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J'ayis  oobli^  quMl  m'a  ^t^  aussi  mand^  que  Ton  ^tait  fort  assure  de 
la  flotte.  Quelqaes  heures  donneront  lieu  d'^iire  avec  plus  de  certi- 
tudOk 

VI.— M.  DE  BORDEAUX  TO  CARDllfAL  MAZARIN. 

1668,  13  Septembre  {k  8  henres  diKSoir). 
Jb  viens  pr^ntement  d'etre  avert!  qu'apr^s  la  mort  de  M.  le  Pro- 
tecteur^  le  conseil  s'est  assemble,  et^  sur  la  relation  de  cinq  d'entre  eux; 
qui  ont  assure  qu'hier  au  soir  M.  le  Protecteur,  pa  run  testament  nun- 
cupatif,  avait  nomm^  son  fils  atn6  son  successeur;  le  conseil  Ta  reconnu 
pour  Protecteur,  et  Fa^  sur  Fheure,  fait  savoir  auz  officiers  de  Farm^e 
qui  ^taient  aussi  assembles.  lis  Font  tons  unanimement  agr^e^  avec 
demonstrations  de  joio;  et  demain  il  sera  proclam^.  Comme  la  ville 
est  dispose  k  b^j  soumettre^  Fon  peut  attendre  que  les  mal-intention- 
n^  k  cette  forme  de  gouvemement  n'oseront  pas  se  d^arer^  et  que 
Fon  ne  verra  ici  aucun  changement.  Je  crois  devoir  donner  cette 
nouvello  avec  autant  de  diligence  que  j'en  ai  us^  pour  faire  savoir  la 
mort;  puis  que  celle-ci  doit  diminuer  le  d^plaisir  que  Fautre  peutavoir 
cause.  II  sera  sans  doute  jug^  k  propos  de  m'envojer  des  lettres  du 
Eoi  sur  ce  changement;  pour  les  presenter  au  nouveau  Protecteur. 
Je  ne  laisserai  pas  n^anmoins  de  t^moigner  en  attendant  la  joie  qu'elle 
aura  de  son  exaltation;  et  dont  la  conduite  que  j'ai  tenue  Faura  d^jk 
persuade.  Je  crois  que  Yotre  Eminence  trouvera  aussi  k  propos  de 
faire  par  lettre  les  m§mes  compliments  que  je  ferai  de  sa  part.  Ce 
sent  les  seules  demarches  qui  me  paraissent  presentement  necessaireS; 
et;  en  attendant  que  la  suite  me  donne  lieu  d'y  rien  ajouter;  je  sup- 
pliend  Yotre  Eminence  d'honorer  de  la  continuation  de  ses  bonnes 
graces  celui  qui  est  avec  respect 
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